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FOURTH  CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF 
THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Fourth  Convention  of  American  Instructors  and 
other  friends  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  held  in  Staunton, 
Va.,  in  August  last.  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  has 
been  prepared  for  publication  in  Virginia,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly be  forthcoming  ere  long.  We  shall  not  therefore  give 
on  our  pages,  as  our  readers  will  not  expect  from  us,  any 
report  beyond  a  mere  outline  sketch  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Convention. 

We  cannot  forbear  to  make  mention  of  some  of  the  agreea- 
ble impressions  which  the  occasion  has  left  in  our  remem- 
brance. The  harmony  and  good  feeling  which  pervaded  the 
entire  proceedings,  were  truly  gratifying.  Differences  of  opin- 
ion there  were  indeed,  enough  to  give  life  and  point  to  the  dis- 
cussion, but  without  infusing  any  tinge  of  acrimony.  Cap- 
tious or  invidious  remarks  were  not  indulged  in,  unless  in  the 
way  of  ironical  pleasantry.  Each  one  appeared  to  be  actuated 
by  an  honest  desire  to  contribute  on  his  own  part  and  also  to 
elicit  from  others,  whatever  might  tend  to  advance  the  com- 
mon cause,  or  shed  light  on  the  subjects  under  inquiry.  The 
kindly  spirit  which  animated  the  body,  was  alluded  to  in  the 
brief  address  made  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  by  the  gen- 
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tleman  who  had  done  the  convention  the  honor  to  preside  at 
the  sittings, — and  was  attributed  by  him  to  the  nature  of  the 
object  which  called  us  together,  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
cause  to  which  our  lives  and  our  daily  labors  are  devoted. 
No  doubt  it  ought  to  be  so, — it  were  eminently  befitting  that  it 
should  be  so, — but  honesty  and  justice  require  us  to  confess 
that,  looking  from  our  stand-point,  we  could  trace  the  effect 
in  great  part  to  a  different  source,  and  could  not  but  look 
upon  it  as  in  some  sort  an  emanation  from  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Convention.  His  manner  was  such  as  could 
not  fail  to  diffuse  such  a  spirit  and  to  forbid  everything  of  a 
contrary  nature,  and  contributed  much,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention,  to  the  happy  effect  which  elic- 
ited his  commendation. 

The  courtesy  and  kind  attention  which  were  extended  by 
the  citizens  of  Staunton  to  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
did  much  to  render  the  occasion  a  pleasant  one.  Those 
in  attendance  from  abroad  were  welcomed  to  the  cordial 
and  generous  hospitalities  of  some  of  the  leading  fami- 
lies of  the  place;  against  which  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
said  is,  that  they  might  have  formed  a  too  agreeable  diversion 
from  the  business  that  claimed  attention. 

We  found  the  village  of  Staunton  located  amid  scenery 
which  is  highly  attractive,  being  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
valley  of  Virginia.  This  valley  is  itself  lifted  up  between 
two  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east, 
and  the  North  Mountain,  the  most  eastern  and  the  highest 
ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  on  the  west.  These  two  ridges 
form  a  magnificent  setting  to  the  picture  spread  out  to  the 
view  from  the  high  grounds  about  the  village;  the  distance 
directly  across  at  this  point  being  about  twenty-five  miles. 
The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  where 
the  Convention  was  held,  is  finely  situated  on  a  partially 
wooded  eminence,  overlooking  a  portion  of  the  village,  and 
having  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  on  a 
corresponding  eminence  directly  across  the  eastern  end  of 
the  town. 

Not  the  least,  though  an  incidental  advantage  of  these 
conventions,  is  that  they  afford  an  opportunity  to  instructors 
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of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are  separated  by  their  residence 
in  different  and  distant  localities,  of  forming  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  each  other.  It  is  with  a  lively  interest  that 
we  look  for  the  first  time  upon  the  faces  of  those  with 
whose  names  we  have  been  long  familiar  as  fellow  laborers, 
and  that  by  personal  intercourse  we  come  to  know  their 
characters  more  intimately.  This  advantage  may  be  much 
enhanced  by  so  arranging  our  plans  for  the  journeys  to  and 
fro,  and  for  visits  to  places  of  interest,  as  to  prolong  and 
enlarge  the  opportunity  thus  afforded.  Much  enjoyment,  as 
well  as  mutual  benefit,  may  thus  be  gained.  On  this  occa- 
sion, a  considerable  number  from  the  north  and  west,  in  their 
journey  on,  made  Washington  City  a  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  after  spending  a  day  or  two  there,  proceeded  on  in  com- 
pany over  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  and  the  Virginia  Cen- 
tral railroads,  (having  been  tendered  a  free  passage  over  these 
roads  both  going  and  returning,)  through  a  route  presenting 
many  features  of  interest,  and  some  of  novelty  to  most  of  us. 
We  passed  close  by  the  birth-place  of  Gen.  Taylor,  the  roman- 
tic spot  selected  for  his  residence  by  Jefferson,  and  the  Univer- 
sity which  he  founded.  The  passage  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
was,  however,  especially  exciting.  The  views  presented  in 
succession  as  we  were  drawn  slowly  up  the  heavy  grade  to  the 
summit,  were  surpassingly  grand  and  beautiful, — all  which 
will  be  lost  to  future  travelers,  as  the  tunnel  through  the 
mountain  is  now  completed.  On  the  day  succeeding  the 
adjournment  of  the  Convention,  a  large  party,  comprising 
nearly  all  the  members,  made  a  visit  to  Weyer's  Cave,  which 
is  about  seventeen  miles  from  Staunton,  where  we  passed 
through  a  succession  of  wonders,  infinite  in  variety,  and 
more  gorgeous  in  splendor  than  any  cathedral  or  hall  fabri- 
cated by  art  of  man.  After  this,  a  smaller  party  was  made 
up' for  a  short  excursion  of  two  or  three  days,  which  took  us 
first  to  the  Alum  Springs,  giving  us  just  a  peep  in  among  the 
Alleghanies.  At  these  springs  we  found  about  a  thousand 
visitants.  As  the  waters  are  celebrated  especially  for  their 
efficacy  in  diseases  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  and  as  they  lose 
none  of  their  virtue  by  transportation,  they  may  be  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  medical  department  of  our  insti- 
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tutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  From  this  point  we  proceed- 
ed to  Lexington,  in  Rockbridge  County,  where  we  visited 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  a  state  institution,  something 
after  the  pattern  of  the  West  Point  school.  The  buildings, 
of  recent  erection,  are  in  a  chaste  and  imposing  style,  and 
have  in  front  a  fine  copy,  in  bronze,  of  Houdon's  statue  of 
Washington.  From  Lexington  we  passed  on  to  the  Natural 
Bridge;  where  we  drank  our  fill  of  the  sublime  and  the  awful, 
and  took  into  our  imaginations  a  life-long  picture.  Thence 
we  returned  to  Lexington  and  on  to  Staunton.  A  considera- 
ble part  of  this  excursion  was  by  the  old-fashioned  four-horse 
stage-coach,  up  and  down  tremendous  hills  through  a  rough 
and  wild  region;  encountering  all  the  varied  incidents  re- 
membered as  connected  with  that  mode  of  travel  in  bygone 
years.  We  found  it  as  in  former  times  companionable  and 
sociable,  pleasant  at  first  by  way  of  variety,  but  tiresome  at 
length  when  too  long  continued. 

But  it  is  time  we  had  come  to  the  doings  of  the  Conven- 
tion. For  the  sketch  which  we  now  give  we  are  indebted 
to  a  report,  made  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Conven- 
tion, for  a  New  York  daily  journal. 

FIRST  DAY.— Morning  Session. 

The  Convention  assembled  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  13, 1856, 
and  was  called  to  order  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  by  H.  P.  Peet, 
LL.  D.,  President  of  the  New  York  Institution,  who  stated 
the  objects  of  the  Convention,  and  proposed  as  temporary 
officers  of  the  Convention,  Dr.  F.  T.  Stribling,  President, 
and  Benjamin  Talbot,  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  Rev.  J.  R.  Keep,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  opened  the  Convention  with  prayer. 

A  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Merillat,  Maclntire, 
and  Keep,  were  appointed  to  nominate  permanent  officers 
for  the  Convention. 

Messrs.  Tyler,  Gillett,  Gallaudet  and  Francis,  were  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  Credentials. 

Mr.  Cooke  presented  letters  from  Messrs.  Wm.  E.  Ijams, 
of  Iowa  City,  J.  S.  Brown,  of  New-Orleans,  and  B.  M.  Fay, 
of  Michigan,  expressing  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend. 
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The  Committee  on  permanent  organization,  who  had  re- 
tired from  the  Convention,  now  returned  and  reported  the 
following  nominations,  viz.: 

President,  James  H.  Skinner,  of  Staunton. 

Vice-Presidents,  H.  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York,  Sam- 
uel Porter,  Esq.,  of  Connecticut,  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  of  Ohio, 
Rev.  Thomas  Maclntire,  of  Indiana,  Philip  G.  Gillett,  Esq., 
of  Illinois,  Dr.  J.  C.  M.  Merillat,  of  Virginia,  and  William  D. 
Cooke,  Esq.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Secretaries,  Benjamin  Talbot,  of  Ohio,  Edward  M.  Gal- 
laudet,  of  Conn. 

These  nominations  were  unanimously  confirmed  by  the 
Convention,  and  the  gentlemen  nominated  were  declared 
elected. 

Messrs.  Merillat  and  Stone  waited  upon  the  President  elect 
and  conducted  him  to  the  Chair,  on  taking  which  he  express- 
ed his  hearty  cooperation  with,  and  approbation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  pursued  in  this  country.  He  referred  to 
the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  the  United  States, 
and  noticed  that  from  a  small  beginning  in  Connecticut, 
institutions  were  now  scattered  all  over  our  land.  He  was 
delighted  to  notice  that  while  the  country  was  agitated  with 
political  strife  and  ill-feeling,  there  were  gathered  here  in 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood  delegates  from  all  portions  of 
the  nation.  With  reassurances  of  his  sensibility  of  the 
high  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  with  reiterations  of  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  an- 
nounced that  the  Convention  was  now  organized  and  ready 
to  proceed  to  business. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morris,  a  Committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Morris,  Stone  and  Porter,  was  appointed  to  present 
a  plan  for  order  of  business,  and  to  propose  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  was  appoint- 
ed to  interpret  to  the  deaf-mutes,  by  signs,  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  asked  to  be  excused,  and  Messrs.  Gillett 
and  Francis  were  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Order  of  Business  now 
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advised  that  the  rales  of  this  Convention  be  the  same  as 
those  observed  at  the  last  Convention  held  at  Ohio  three 
years  ago,  and  as  the  order  of  business  for  each  day  reported 
the  following: 

1.  Reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  Reports  from  Committees. 

3.  Reading  of  Communications. 

4.  Unfinished  Business. 

Dr.  Merillat  then  presented  an  invitation  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Western  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  for  the 
Convention  to  visit  that  institution.  It  was  voted  to  accept 
the  invitation,  and  the  Business  Committee  were  directed 
to  specify  the  time  when  the  visit  should  be  made. 

The  Committee  on  Legal  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  appointed  by  the  last  Convention  to 
investigate  the  subject,  were  called  upon  to  report;  when 
Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion, responded  to  the  call,  and  presented  to  the  Convention 
a  most  elaborate,  carefully  drawn  and  valuable  paper.  He 
gave  a  history  of  all  the  legislation  on  the  subject,  from  the 
time  of  Moses  down  to  the  present  date,  embracing  the  Hin- 
doo laws,  the  Justinian  code,  and  the  English  common 
law;  and  treated  of  his  subject  in  a  manner  that  showed  a 
vast  amount  of  research  and  study.  The  reading  of  the 
latter  portion  of  his  report  was  deferred  to  another  time. 

The  Committee  that  had  been  appointed  to  suggest  who 
should  be  entitled  to  seats  in  the  Convention  as  honorary 
members,  reported  as  follows:  They  recommend  that  teach- 
ers of  the  blind,  principals  and  teachers  of  schools,  acade- 
mies and  colleges,  graduates  of  this  and  other  similar  insti- 
tutions, their  parents  and  guardians,  clergymen,  physicians, 
lawyers,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western  Lunatic 
Asylum,  be  invited  to  take  seats  in  the  Convention  as  hon- 
orary members. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  Committee  discharged. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  then  reported  the  follow- 
ing list  of  delegates  who  were  entitled  to  seats  in  the  Con- 
vention. 
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American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Laurent  Clerc,  Sam- 
uel Porter,  Rev.  John  R.  Keep,  Edward  M.  Gallaudet. 

New  York  Institution.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  President; 
Oran  W.  Morris. 

Pennsylvania  Institution.   Thomas  Jefferson  Trist. 

Virginia  Institution.  Dr.  J.  C.  M.  Merillat,  Principal ;  John 
C.  Covell,  Vice  Principal ;  Samuel  F.  Fink,  Job  Turner,  W. 
C.  Graham,  Holdridge  Chidester. 

North  Carolina  Institution.  William  D.  Cooke,  Principal ; 
Dr.  James  A.  Waddell,  Charles  M.  Grow. 

Ohio  Institution.  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  Principal ;  Wm.  E. 
Tyler,  John  M.  Francis,  Benjamin  Talbot. 

Indiana  Institution.    Rev.  Thomas  Maclntire,  Principal. 

Illinois  Institution.  Philip  G.  Gillett,  Principal;  Samuel 
F.  Dunlap. 

South  Carolina  Institution.  N.  Pinckney  Walker,  Principal. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  last  Convention,  to 
investigate  the  practicability  of  a  Syllabic  Alphabet,  report- 
ed that  they  had  examined  the  subject  and  considered  it 
impracticable.  Some  discussion  was  had  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  committee  discharged. 

A  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  depository  of  works  on  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion, reported  favorably  to  having  it  located  at  New  York, 
and  stated  that  several  booksellers  had  offered  to  undertake 
the  business. 

Mr.  Stone  opposed  the  plan  proposed  by  the  committee, 
on  the  ground  of  its  impracticability,  but  thought  some  other 
plan  might  be  adopted  which  would  prove  beneficial  to  the 
cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 

Mr.  Keep  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  one  on 
the  alert  to  purchase  books  relating  to  the  subject,  when  val- 
uable libraries  are  to  be  sold. 

'Mr.  Gillett  said,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  if  extracts  were 
made  from  rare  works  of  merit  whenever  they  were  found,  and 
published  in  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a 
much  greater  amount  of  knowledge  would  be  diffused  than 
by  having  a  depository.    For,  in  that  way,  a  work  of  which 
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but  one  copy  could  be  procured,  would  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  many. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Maclntire,  the  regular  order  of  business 
was  dispensed  with.  Mr.  M.  then  offered  a  resolution,  that 
a  committee  of  one  from  each  Institution  be  appointed  to 
report  a  plan  for  the  future  publication  of  the  Annals. 

Messrs.  Maclntire,  Peet,  Keep,  Stone,  Trist,  Gillett,  Cooke, 
and  Covell,  were  appointed  as  the  committee. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  until  afternoon. 

FIRST  DAY.— Afternoon  Session. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session,  Mr.  Porter  intro- 
duced a  communication  from  Thomas  Brown,  Esq.,  a  deaf- 
mute,  in  regard  to  a  publication  proposed  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Gallaudet  Association.  The  letter  was  referred  to  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Annals. 

A  letter  was  read  explaining  the  absence  of  Rev.  W.  W. 
Turner,  the  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Committee  on  Grammatical 
Symbols  was  continued. 

Rev.  John  R.  Keep  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  best  meth- 
od for  teachers  to  acquire  the  sign  language."  He  dwelt  at 
much  length  on  the  importance  of  having  persons  who  un- 
dertake the  business  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  well 
trained  in  signs,  and  argued  that  the  first  generation  of 
American  teachers  were  more  distinguished  for  the  clearness 
and  elegance  of  their  signs  than  the  present,  for  the  reason 
that  they  considered  the  science  of  sign-making  as  of  great 
difficulty  and  importance,  and  devoted  themselves  more  zeal- 
ously to  the  study  of  signs  than  teachers  generally  do  now. 

Mr.  Dunlap  approved  heartily  of  Mr.  Keep's  doctrines, 
and  thought  that  if  teachers  were  left  to  learn  signs  from 
the  uneducated  children  under  their  charge,  the  signs  would 
become  vulgar  and  awkward. 

Mr  Stone  said  he  was  in  the  habit,  in  his  institution  at 
Ohio,  of  gathering  his  teachers  once  a  week,  for  instruction 
in  signs,  and  thought  the  practice  one  productive  of  great 
improvement  in  the  art  of  sign-making. 
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Mr.  Talbot,  one  of  Mr.  Stone's  instructors,  was  glad  the 
subject  had  been  entered  upon,  and  appealed  to  experience 
that  the  practice  of  signing,  as  pursued  at  Ohio,  had  been 
of  great  service  to  all  the  teachers.  For  himself,  he  had 
derived  much  benefit  from  the  meetings  referred  to  by  the 
Superintendent.  He  thought,  also,  that  attendance  upon 
public  divine  service  of  all  the  teachers  in  an  institution  was 
of  value.  The  presence  of  other  teachers  incites  the  person 
performing  the  service  to  do  his  best. 

Mr.  Maclnlire  thought  teachers  should  not  learn  wholly 
from  imitation,  for  they  never  can  succeed  unless  they  com- 
bine with  the  instruction  from  their  superiors,  the  study  of 
colloquial  signs  from  their  pupils. 

Dr.  Peet  concurred  entirely  with  what  Mr.  Keep  had  said, 
and  then,  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons  present  to  whom 
the  sign  language  was  a  mystery,  gave  an  exposition  of  the 
theory  and  nature  of  signs. 

A  most  interesting  address  was  then  delivered  in  signs  by 
Mr.  Clerc,  who  was  the  first  educated  deaf-mute  in  the 
country,  brought  here  from  France  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  deaf-mute  enterprise,  by  the  late  Rev.  T.  H. 
Gallaudet,  LL.  D.  He  advocated  strongly  the  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Keep,  and  dwelt  on  the  injury  incurred  by  teachers 
when  they  learn  signs  from  ignorant  deaf-mutes.  They 
should  correct  the  awkward  signs  of  the  pupils,  and  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  them. 

Mr.  Gillett  advocated  the  teaching  of  signs  carefully  to 
new  instructors,  so  that  each  generation  might  be  in  advance 
of  the  one  that  preceded  it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Keep,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  morning  sessions  of  this  Convention  be  opened 
by  prayer  and  an  exposition  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  in  the  sign 
language ;  the  person  to  perform  this  duty  to  be  named  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  Thursday 
morning. 
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SECOND  DAY. — Morning  Session. 
The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  the  appointed  time 
by  the  President.  Dr.  Peet  gave  an  exposition  of  the  text 
Mark  xii.  31 — "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself" — 
by  signs,  and  in  the  same  manner  addressed  the  Throne  of 
Grace. 

The  following  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  delegates : 
Miss  Mary  C.  Cooke  and  Miss  Maria  E.  Cooke,  of  North 
Carolina ;  Mrs.  D.  W.  Coleman,  of  Virginia. 

The  name  of  N.  P.  Walker,  of  South  Carolina,  was  also 
added  to  the  list  of  Vice  Presidents,  and  to  the  Committee 
on  the  publication  of  the  Annals. 

The  Committee  on  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  last  Convention  reported  that  they  had  published  two 
thousand  copies  at  the  expense  of  the  Ohio  Institution. 

The  regular  business  was  suspended  to  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  a  Commitee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, the  subject  of  the  organization  of  Institutions  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  a  special  reference  to  their  internal  arrange- 
ments. 

Messrs.  Peet,  Cooke  and  Maclntire  were  appointed  such 
Committee. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Clerc,  on  the  condition  and  imperfection 
of  Deaf- Mute  Instruction  at  the  present  day,  was  read  by 
the  Secretary. 

Dr.  Peet  then  concluded  the  reading  of  his  report  on  the 
Legal  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
which  was  postponed  yesterday  morning. 

The  Report  was  accepted  by  the  Convention,  and  ordered 
printed  with  the  other  transactions  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Maclntire  then  read  a  paper  by  H.  S.  Gillett,  of  In- 
diana, who  was  unable  to  attend  the  Convention,  entitled 
"  Hints  on  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools,  suggested  by  the 
methods  pursued  in  teaching  Deaf  Mutes." 

After  which  the  Convention  took  a  recess  till  4  o'clock,  P,  M. 
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SECOND  DAY. — Afternoon  Session. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  Convention  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dunlap,  it  was 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  a  portion  of 
the  time  of  our  Convention  should  be  occupied  in  the  discussion  of 
the  signs  used  for  special  words  in  the  various  Institutions. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Francis,  of  Ohio,  entitled, 
"  The  Relation  of  the  work  of  Educating  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  to  Social  and  Mental  Development."  Mr.  Francis 
opposed  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf-mute  tends  to  belittle  the  mind  and  impair  the 
social  faculties.  He  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  occu- 
pation drew  out  the  social  qualities,  and  also  that  the  intense 
application  of  the  mind  necessary  to  teach  deaf-mutes  well, 
tended  to  invigorate  the  mind  and  strengthen  all  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  He  occupied  some  time  in  showing  how 
important  it  was  that  men  of  a  high  order  of  mind  and  of  fin- 
ished education  only  should  be  engaged  in  the  business  of 
deaf-mute  teaching. 

Mr.  Stone  strongly  approved  of  Mr.  Francis'  views  on  the 
subject  treated  of. 

Mr.  Maclntire  said  that  most  people  suppose  that  teach- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb  is  mere  a-b-c  work,  and  that  it 
required  little  education  to  fit  men  for  the  business.  He 
was  very  glad  to  hear  the  paper,  and  hoped  that  the  habit  of 
selecting  able  men  as  teachers  would  never  be  given  up. 

Mr.  Keep  and  Dr.  Peet  complimented  Mr.  Francis'  piece, 
and  the  latter  mentioned  some  of  the  important  qualifica- 
tions which  a  teacher  should  possess.  First,  judgment; 
second,  versatility ;  third,  physical  adaptation. 

Dr.  Peet  then  read  an  interesting  and  valuable  paper  con- 
cerning the  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  according  to  the 
census  of  New  York  for  1855. 

Mr.  Morris  was  anxious  that  this  Convention  should  take 
some  action  on  the  matter  of  a  census,  and  prepare  a  memo- 
rial to  the  general  Government. 
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Dr.  Peet  gave  an  account  of  the  ill  success  he  had  met 
with  in  attempting  to  get  statistics  from  Washington,  and 
opposed  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Morris. 

The  President  then  appointed  Mr.  Stone  to  perform  the 
religious  services  at  the  opening  of  the  Convention  on  Fri- 
day, and  the  Convention  then  adjourned  to  10  o'clock? 
(Friday)  A.  M. 

THIED  DAY. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  the  appointed  time 
this  morning,  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet,  the  first  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Stone  made  an  exposition  of  Matthew  xi.  28  :  "  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest ; "  and  offered  a  prayer  in  the  sign  language. 

The  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  were  added  to 
the  list  of  delegates :  James  H.  Skinner,  President ;  N.  C. 
Kinney,  Secretary;  and  Messrs.  George  Baylor,  W.  H.  Har- 
man,  and  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Syms,  members  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors of  the  Virginia  Institution. 

A  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Annals  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  President  of  the  Convention  having  taken  his  seat, 
Mr.  Maclntire,  as  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
future  publication  of  the  Annals  made  a  report,  which,  after 
considerable  debate,  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Peet  made  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Organization  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  long  and  animated  discussion  in  regard  to 
different  modes  of  government  and  policy,  after  which  the 
report  was  adopted  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Convention. 
The  points  debated  were,  whether  the  Principal  should  have 
the  right  of  nominating  his  assistants  and  subordinates, — 
whether  the  Principal,  (or  a  Faculty  as  the  case  may  be,) 
should  have  the  sole  immediate  management  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  institution, — and  again,  whether  this  power 
should  be  vested  in  a  Faculty,  composed  of  the  Instructors 
or  a  part  of  them,  or  in  the  Principal  alone. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cooke,  a  Committee  was  appointed 
(viz.,  Messrs.  Porter,  Stone,  and  Cooke,)  to  take  into  consid- 
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eration  the  best  course  of  instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  report  at  the  next  Convention. 

A  resolution  was  then  passed  eulogizing  the  life  and  ser- 
vices of  Luzerne  Rae,  Esq.,  a  late  Teacher  of  the  American 
Asylum,  and  lamenting  his  death,  which  has  occurred 
since  the  meeting  of  the  last  Convention. 

Messrs.  Turner,  of  Hartford,  H.  P.  Peet,  of  New  York, 
and  Stone,  of  Ohio,  were  then  elected  Executive  Committee 
on  the  publication  of  the  Annals  for  the  next  two  years. 

Mr.  Gillett,  of  Illinois,  in  the  name  of  the  managers  of 
the  Institution,  invited  the  Convention  to  hold  their  next 
Convention  in  Jacksonville,  the  seat  of  the  Illinois  Institu- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peet,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  when  this  Convention  adjourn,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  Jacksonville  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  August,  1858. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Convention 
for  the  efficient  performance  of  their  duties,  to  the  citizens 
of  Staunton  for  their  hospitality,  to  the  Virginia  Institution 
for  its  politeness  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  a  pleasant 
Convention,  and  to  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  and  Virginia 
Central  Railroads  for  their  generosity  toward  the  members 
of  the  Convention,  were  passed ;  and,  after  a  short  address 
from  the  President,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
time  and  place  before  decided  upon. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment,  the  members  of  the 
Convention  proceeded,  by  invitation  as  above  mentioned,  to 
visit  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  where  they  were  shown 
over  the  various  parts  of  this  well-regulated  and  extensive 
establishment,  containing  four  hundred  or  more  patients,  and 
were  also  otherwise  hospitably  entertained. 


CONVENTION  OF  DEAF-MUTES  AT  CONCORD. 
The  New  England  Gallaudet  Association  of  Deaf-Mutes 
was  convened  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  early  in  September  last. 
A  report  of  the  proceedings  may  be  expected  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Annals. 
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DALGARNO'S  DIDASCALOCOPHUS. 

Reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1680. 

[  It  was  suggested  as  desirable,  by  some  members  of  the 
recent  Convention  at  Staunton,  that  the  pages  of  the  Annals 
should  be  occupied  to  some  extent,  with  the  reprint  of  works, 
or  select  portions  of  works,  that  are  rare  and  at  the  same 
time  valuable  to  those  concerned  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  work  of  Dalgarno,  which  we  here 
present  entire,  is  not  only  interesting  in  its  relation  to  the 
history  of  the  art,  but  is  a  work  of  such  preeminent  ability, 
and  so  replete  with  sound  principles  and  important  sugges- 
tions of  practical  value,  that  it  ought  to  be  familiarly  known 
to  every  instructor ;  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  welcome  to 
our  readers.  The  work  appears  to  have  fallen  into  almost 
total  oblivion,  when  it  was  brought  into  .notice  by  Dugald 
Stewart,  in  a  Note  to  the  Memoir  of  James  Mitchell,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  Stew- 
art's "  Elements."  Stewart  awards  to  this  author  the  highest 
praise,  for  having  arrived,  proceeding  a  priori,  on  a  subject 
then  so  imperfectly  understood,  at  principles  so  profound  and 
just,  and  the  same  "of  which  the  experimental  discovery, 
and  the  happy  application  have,  in  our  time,  reflected  such 
merited  lustre  on  the  name  of  Sicard."  He  adds  some 
quotations  from  the  work,  to  show  "with  what  sagacity  and 
success  this  very  original  thinker  had  anticipated  some  of 
the  most  refined  experimental  conclusions  of  a  more  en- 
lightened age."  The  praise  is  no  more  than  just;  is  even 
less  than  just,  considered  with  reference  to  the  method  of 
Sicard  in  particular, — Dalgarno's  theory  is  nearer  to  that  at 
present  sanctioned  by  the  most  enlightened  educators  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  zeal  of  his  championship  for  a  neg- 
lected countryman,  has,  however,  led  the  eulogist  to  be  too 
hasty,  we  think,  in  extolling  Dalgarno  at  the  expense  of 
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Wallis, — as  others  also  have  done  since,  following  in  his 
wake.  Our  views  on  this  point  were  expressed  in  the  article 
headed  "Bibliographical,"  in  Vol.  I.,  No.  1,  of  the  Annals. 

Dalgarno  was  born  in  Scotland.  He  taught  a  private 
grammar  school  for  about  thirty  years  at  Oxford,  where  he 
died  in  1687,  aged  about  sixty  years.  His  other  work,  the 
"  Ars  Signorum,"  was  similar  in  its  plan  to  bishop  Wilkins' 
"  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character,"  published  a  few  years 
later.  It  appears,  at  least,  like  unhandsome  treatment  of 
Dalgarno  on  the  part  of  Wilkins  &  Wallis,  that  his  name  is 
not  once  mentioned  by  either  of  them.  This  neglect  from  his 
cotemporaries  has  been  fully  compensated  by  the  notice  he 
has  received  in  later  times.  His  works  were  a  few  years 
since  reprinted  in  costly  style  for  the  Maitland  Club  of  Glas- 
gow. Copies  of  this  impression  only  rarely  come  upon  the 
market.  Our  reprint  is  from  a  copy  of  the  original  edition 
of  the  Didascalocophus,  belonging  to  the  library  of  the 
American  Asylum,  and  once  the  property  of  Rev.  Increase 
Mather.  The  full  title  is  as  follows:  "Didascalocophus,  or 
The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor,  to  which  is  added  a  Dis- 
course of  the  nature  and  number  of  Double  Consonants : 
both  which  Tracts  being  the  first  (for  what  the  Author 
knows)  that  have  been  published  upon  either  of  the  sub- 
jects. By  Geo.  Dalgarno.  Printed  at  the  Theater  in  Ox- 
ford, Anno  Dom.,  1680."  The  treatise  on  Double  Conso- 
nants, we  omit,  as  comparatively  unimportant.  Editor.] 

THE  INTRODUCTION, 

WITH  A  KEY  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  DISCOURSE. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  I  published,  Latiali,  but  rudi  Minerva,  a 
synopsis  of  a  Philosophical  Grammar  and  Lexicon ;  thereby  showing 
a  way  to  remedy  the  difficulties  and  absurdities  which  all  languages 
arc  clogged  with  ever  since  the  confusion,  or  rather  since  the  fall ;  by 
cutting  off  all  redundancy,  rectifying  all  anomaly,  taking  away  all 
ambiguity  and  equivocation,  contracting  the  primitives  to  a  few  num- 
ber, and  even  those  not  to  be  of  a  mere  arbitrary,  but  a  rational  insti- 
tution ;  enlarging  the  bounds  of  derivation  and  composition,  for  the 
cause  both  of  copia  and  emphasis.    In  a  word,  designing  not  only  to 
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remedy  the  confusion  of  languages,  by  giving  a  much  more  easy 
medium  of  communication  than  any  yet  known  ;  but  also  to  cure  even 
philosophy  itself  of  the  disease  of  sophisms,  and  logomachies ;  as  also 
to  provide  her  with  more  wieldy  and  managable  instruments  of  ope- 
ration, for  defining,  dividing,  demonstrating,  &c. 

What  entertainment  this  design  may  meet  with  in  following  ages,  I 
am  not  solicitous  to  know  ;  but  that  it  has  met  with  so  little  in  this 
present  age,  I  could  give  several  good  reasons,  which,  at  present,  I 
forbear ;  intending,  if  God  bless  me  with  life,  health,  and  leisure  to 
do  this  in  a  more  proper  place.  To  me  'tis  enough  to  have  the  tes- 
timony of  some  of  the  learned  men  of  the  present  age,*  who  are  best 
able  to  judge  in  things  of  this  nature,  that  I  have  there  discovered  a 
secret  of  art,  which  by  the  learned  men  of  former  ages,  has  been 
reckoned  among  the  desiderata  of  learning :  to  which  I  may  add, 
that  this  discovery  is  made  from  more  rational,  easy,  and  practicable 
principles,  than  ever  they  imagined  to  be  possible. 

To  this  treatise  I  gave  the  title  of  Ars  Signorum,  which,  in  compliance 
with  the  dialect  of  the  present  scene,  I  may  properly  enough  change  to 
Sematology.  This  soon  after  became  a  fruitful  mother  of  two  sister- 
germans,  Didascalocophus,  and  a  Discourse  of  Double  Consonants; 
which,  having  lain  as  twins  in  the  womb  for  many  years,  at  last  two 
severe  fits  of  sickness  did  midwife  them  into  the  world,  the  latter 
here  in  order  being  senior  to  the  other  by  the  space  of  full  seven  years. 

That  the  argument  I  have  in  hand  is  worthy  to  be  treated  of,  will 
readily  be  confessed  by  all;  but  how  worthily  I  have  handled  it  must 
be  judged  by  a  few,  to  whose  candor,  (passing  by  all  apologies,)  I 
freely  submit.  The  former  treatise  of  Sematology  had  the  univer- 
sality of  all  mankind  for  its  object,  but  had  nothing  to  recommend  it 
but  conveniency ;  this  of  Didascalocophus,  is  restrained  (at  least  in 
its  most  proper  and  principal  effects)  to  a  small  number  of  mankind ; 
but  comes  recommended  with  the  strongest  arguments  of  charity  and 
necessity.  But  at  present  I  will  dismiss  the  mother,  and  betake  my- 
self to  put  the  daughter  in  a  proper  dress  for  the  following  scene  of 
action. 

The  soul  of  man  in  this  state  of  union  depending  in  its  operations 
upon  the  bodily  organs,  when  these  are  vitiated  it  must  needs  follow, 
that  the  soul  itself  is  so  far  affected,  as  at  least  to  be  hindered  in  her 
external  functions.    Being  therefore  to  treat  of  a  way  to  cure  a  weak- 


*  Dr.  Scth  Ward  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Sarum,  Dr.  John  Wilkins  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chester,  Dr.  John  Wallis,  Dr.  William  Dillingham. 
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ness  that  follows  human  nature,  equally  affecting  both,  I  will  leave  it 
to  the  skillful  physician  to  discourse  of  the  causes  and  cure  of  the 
diseases  as  it  concerns  the  body,  and  will  apply  myself  to  consider  of 
the  means  to  cure  the  better  part  of  the  man,  which  is  the  proper 
work  of  a  grammarian. 

And  because  the  subject  I  have  in  hand  is  nsgl  eg^viuxg,  and  more 
particularly  one  branch  of  it,  which,  for  what  I  know,  has  been  hith- 
erto ex  professo  treated  of  by  no  author,  I  will  first  mention  all  the 
several  ways  of  interpretation,  whereby  the  soul  either  doth  or  may 
exert  her  powers :  in  doing  of  which  I  will  be  obliged  to  take  the 
liberty  of  coining  some  new  words  of  art,  which  hereafter  I  will 
explain. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  senses  are  intelligencers  to  the  soul,  less  or 
more  ;  for  though  they  have  their  distinct  limits,  and  proper  objects 
assigned  them  by  nature,  yet  she  is  able  to  use  their  service  even  in 
the  most  abstracted  notions  and  arbitrary  institution ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  nature  seems  to  have  fitted  two,  hearing  and  seeing, 
more  particularly  for  her  service  ;  and  other  two,  tasting  and-  smelling, 
more  gross  and  material,  for  her  dull  and  heavy  consort  the  body ; 
whereas  the  fifth,  of  touching,  is  of  a  middle  nature,  and  in  a  manner 
equally  fitted  for  the  servic  3  of  both,  as  will  appear  in  the  progress  of 
the  following  discourse.  Wherefore  being  here  to  speak  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  arbitrary  signs,  imprest  by  the  rational  soul  (and  by  it 
alone)  upon  the  objects  of  the  senses,  most  fitted  for  that  use,  I  will 
take  notice  of  the  most  usual,  or  at  least  of  the  most  easy  and  practi- 
cable ways  of  interpretation,  which  either  are  or  may  be. 

Here  reflecting  upon  Aristotle's  neol  tyuijviiug,  and  negl  yuxyg,  I 
expected  both  his  help  and  authority,  in  analyzing  the  several  kinds 
of  interpretation  ;  but  finding  little  or  nothing  to  this  purpose  in  him,  , 
neither  indeed  in  any  other  author  of  old  or  new  philosophy  (as  we 
now  distinguish)  that  I  have  happened  to  look  in,  I  was  forced  to 
adventure  upon  the  following  analysis,  for  clearing  my  way,  and 
enabling  me  to  discourse  the  more  distinctly  on  the  subject  argument. 

Interpretation  then,  in  its  largest  sense  is  an  act  of  cognitive  power, 
expressing  the  inward  motions,  by  outward  and  sensible  signs.  Of 
thfe  there  are  three  kinds;  1.  Supernatural;  2.  Natural;  3.  Arti- 
ficial or  Institutional ;  to  which  I  give  the  names  of  Chrematology? 
Physiology,  and  Sematology.  Chrematology,  is  when  Almighty  God 
reveals  his  will  by  extraordinary  means,  as  dreams,  visions,  appari- 
tions, &c,  and  this  in  the  division  of  arts  falls  under  divinity. 
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Physiology  is  when  the  internal  passions,  are  expressed  by  such  ex- 
ternal signs,  as  have  a  natural  connexion  by  way  of  cause  and  effect 
with  the  passion  they  discover ;  as  laughing,  weeping,  frowning,  &c. 
And  this  way  of  interpretation  being  common  to  the  brute  with  man, 
belongs  to  Natural  Philosophy.  And  because  this  goes  not  far  enough 
to  serve  the  rational  soul,  therefore  man  has  invented  Sematology ; 
that  is,  an  art  of  impressing  the  conceits  of  the  mind  upon  sensible 
and  material  objects,  which  have  not  the  least  shadow  of  affinity  to  the 
images  of  the  things  they  carry  impressed  upon  them ;  and  this  is 
interpretation,  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense.  And  to  reduce 
this  wonderful  effect  of  reason  to  such  rules  of  art  as  the  nature  of 
it  requires,  is  the  proper  subject  of  Ars  Signorum  ;  which,  according 
to  the  commonly  received  distribution  of  arts,  is  nothing  else  but 
Rational  Grammar. 

Sematology  then  being  a  general  name  for  all  interpretation  by 
arbitrary  signs,  or  (to  follow  the  most  usual  terms  of  art)  voces  ex 
institute*,  to  any  of  the  senses,  it  may  from  the  three  senses  of  Hear- 
ing, Seeing,  and  Touching,  whose  service  the  soul  doth  chiefly  make 
use  of  in  interpretation,  be  divided  into  Pneumatology,  Schematology, 
and  Haptology. 

Pneumatology,  (or  if  any  think  Echology  more  proper,)  is  inter- 
pretation by  sounds  conveyed  through  the  ear;  Schematology  by  fig- 
ures to  the  eye ;  and  Haptology  by  a  mutual  contact,  skin  to  skin. 
Pneumatology  again  is  divided  into  Glossology  and  Aulology:  Gloss- 
ology is  a  term  proper  enough  for  interpretation  by  the  tongue,  which 
is  the  first  and  most  common  organ  of  interpretation,  at  least  in  soci- 
ety, and  face  to  face ;  for  man  in  these  circumstances — effert  animi 
motus  interprete  lingua.  Aulology,  so  styled  by  an  easy  trope,  in- 
terprets by  a  musical  instrument ;  which  is  fully  capable  of  as  much 
and  manifest  distinction  as  the  tongue,  but  not  so  natural  and  ready  an 
organ. 

Schematology  is  divided  into  Typology  or  Grammatology,  and  Oneir- 
ology or  Dactylology.  By  Typology  or  Grammatology,  I  understand 
the  impressing  of  permanent  figures  upon  solid  and  consisting  matter, 
which  may  be  done  two  ways ;  either  by  the  pen  and  hand,  or  by  the 
impression  of  stamps  prepared  for  that  use;  which  makes  only  an 
accidental  difference  between  Grammatology  and  Typology.  Oneir- 
ology or  Dactylology,  as  the  words  import,  is  interpretation  by  the 
transient  motion  of  the  fingers ;  which,  of  all  other  ways  of  inter- 
pretation, comes  nearest  that  of  the  tongue.    Haptology,  admitting  of 
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no  medium,  nor  distinction  of  act  and  object,  but  being  body  to  body, 
doth  therefore  admit  of  no  subdivision.  Though  I  will  not  warrant 
all  these  terms  from  Acyrology,  yet  I  am  sure  they  will  both  save  me 
the  labor  of  periphrasis,  and  also  from  using  words  less  proper. 


[  This' cut  is  a  facsimile  of  the  plate  in  the  original, — inserted  there  between  the 
Introduction  and  Chap.  I.,  as  a  frontispiece,  but  referred  to  particularly,  as  will 
be  observed,  in  Chap.  VIII.    Ed.  Annals.] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  DEAF   MAN   AS    CAPABLE   OF    UNDERSTANDING   AND  EXPRESS- 
ING  A   LANGUAGE,   AS   A  BLIND. 

Though  the  soul  of  man  come  into  the  world  tabula 
rasa,  yet  is  it  withal  tabula  cerata ;  capable  through  study 
and  discipline,  of  having  many  fair  and  goodly  images 
stamped  upon  it.  This  capacity  is  actuated  by  the  min- 
istry of  bodily  organs.  The  organs  of  the  body  serving 
the  soul  in  exerting  her  powers  in  this  state  of  union,  are 
four ;  the  eye  and  the  ear,  the  hand  and  the  tongue.  The 
first  pair  fitted  for  taking  in,  the  other  for  giving  out ;  both 
the  one  and  the  other  equally  necessary  for  communication 
and  society. 

That  the  ear  and  the  tongue  alone,  secluding  the  other 
two,  can  perfect  a  man  in  knowledge  (excepting  of  some 
few  things  which  are  the  proper  objects  of  seeing,)  and  ena- 
ble him  to  express  what  he  knows  in  vocal  signs,  or  a  lan- 
guage spoken,  is  known  by  daily  experience  in  blind  people. 
That  an  equal  degree  of  knowledge  is  attainable  by  the  eye, 
and  expressible  by  the  hand  in  characters,  or  a  language 
written,  is  no  less  evident  in  the  theory,  for  the  reasons  fol- 
lowing. 

All  signs,  both  vocal  and  written,  are  equally  arbitrary 
and  ex  instituto.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  in  nature  why 
the  mind  should  more  easily  apprehend  the  images  of  things 
impressed  upon  sounds,  than  upon  characters,  when  there  is 
nothing  either  natural  or  symbolical  in  the  one  or  the  other. 

Therefore,  that  blind  people  should  come  sooner  to  speak 
and  understand,  than  dumb  persons  to  write  and  understand, 
is  not  because  there  is  any  more  discerning  faculty  in  the 
ear  than  in  the  eye ;  nor  from  the  nature  of  sounds  and 
characters,  that  the  one  should  have  a  greater  fitness  than 
the  other  to  convey  those  notions  impressed  upon  them, 
through  the  respective  doors  of  the  senses  into  the  soul;  nei- 
ther that  pronunciation  of  articulate  words  is  sooner  or  more 
easily  learned  than  written  characters ;  neither  yet  that  the 
ear  is  quicker  in  perceiving  its  object  than  the  eye ;  but  it  is 
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from  other  accidental  causes  and  circumstances,  which  give 
the  ear  many  considerable  advantages,  in  the  matter  of  com- 
munication, above  the  eye.  And  yet,  even  in  this  particular^ 
the  eye  wants  not  its  own  privileges,  which,  if  rightly  used, 
may  perhaps  outweigh  the  advantages  on  the  other  side. 
For  illustrating  this,  I  will  compare  a  deaf  man  with  a 
blind.  1.  The  blind  man  goes  to  school  in  his  cradle ;  this 
so  early  care  is  not  taken  of  the  deaf.  2.  The  blind  man  is 
still  learning  from  all  that  are  about  him ;  for  everybody  he 
converses  with  is  a  tutor,  and  every  word  he  hears,  is  a  lec- 
ture to  him ;  by  which  he  either  learns  what  he  knew  not, 
or  confirms  what  he  had.  The  deaf  man  not  being  capable 
of  this  way  of  discipline,  has  no  teacher  at  all ;  and  though 
necessity  may  put  him  upon  contriving  and  using  a  few 
signs,  yet  those  have  no  affinity  to  the  language  by  which 
they  that  are  about  him  do  converse  amongst  themselves, 
and  therefore  are  of  little  use  to  him.  3.  The  blind  man 
goes  through  the  discipline  of  language  in  the  best  of  his 
time,  childhood,  and  under  the  best  of  teachers,  women  and 
children.  The  deaf  man  is  deprived  of  both  these  opportu- 
nities. 4.  The  blind  man  learns  his  language  by  the  by, 
and  aliud  agens ;  the  deaf  can  not  attain  a  language  with- 
out instruction,  and  the  expense  of  much  time  and  pains. 
5.  The  deaf  man  is  confined  to  the  circumstances  of  light, 
distance,  posture  of  body,  both  in  himself,  and  him  he  com- 
municates with  ;  the  blind  man  is  free  from  these  straighten- 
ing circumstances. 

Lastly,  all  the  advantages  the  ear  has  above  the  eye,  may 
be  summed  up  in  these  two : — first,  more  opportunities  of 
time, — secondly,  quicker  despatch,  or  doing  more  work  in 
less  time ;  both  which  may  be  in  a  great  measure  remedied 
by  skill  and  care ;  by  which,  if  there  were  a  timely  applica- 
tion made  to  deaf  persons,  I  conceive  they  might  be  more 
improved  in  knowledge,  and  so  their  condition  be  much 
more  happy  than  that  of  the  blind :  which  will  appear  by 
the  following  advantages  that  the  deaf  man  has  above  the 
blind. 

First,  the  deaf  man  has  greater  advantages  of  acquiring 
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real  knowledge  than  the  blind,  because  the  eye  has  greater 
variety  of  objects  than  the  ear.  2.  The  deaf  man  has  a 
greater  certainty  of  that  knowledge  he  attains  by  the  eye, 
than  the  blind  can  have  of  that  he  receives  by  the  ear,  for, 
pluris  est  oculatus  testis  unus,  quam  auriti  decern.  3.  As  he 
has  the  better  of  the  other  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  so  also 
he  exceeds  him  much  in  speaking  and  reading  the  language  of 
nature.  For,  besides  reading  the  glory  and  wisdom  of  God  in 
the  book  of  creation,  he  is  able  also  to  read  much  of  the  minds 
of  men,  in  the  book  of  their  countenance;  which,  seconded 
with  the  postures,  gestures,  actions  of  the  whole  body,  more 
particularly  the  indications  of  the  hands,  feet,  fingers,  and 
other  circumstances,  lays  open  much  of  their  inside  to  him ; 
and  he,  by  the  same  dumb  eloquence,  is  able  to  notify  his 
desires  to  others.  Of  which  way  of  communication,  the 
blind  man's  condition  renders  him  wholly  incapable.  So 
that  the  one  is  able  to  prove  himself  a  man  in  any  society 
of  mankind,  all  the  world  over ;  the  other,  take  him  from 
the  company  of  his  countrymen,  has  little  else  left  him 
wherewith  to  difference  himself  from  a  brute,  but  the  child- 
ish rhetoric  of  Democritus  and  Heraclitus.  But  fourthly,  to 
come  closer  to  our  purpose  with  the  comparison.  The  deaf 
man  learns  a  language  by  art,  and  exercising  his  rational 
faculties ;  the  blind  man  learns  by  rote,  so  that  he  gets  a 
language  and  he  himself  knows  not  how.  There  is  there- 
fore as  great  difference  in  the  point  of  language  between  a 
deaf  and  a  blind  man  (supposing  both  to  have  made  an  equal 
progress,)  as  between  one  bred  in  the  university,  and  a  clown 
that  knows  not  a  letter.  Fifthly,  though  the  blind  man 
have  the  start  of  the  deaf,  yet  the  deaf  man  will  be  too  hard 
for  him  at  the  long  run ;  for  he,  after  he  has  once  got  a 
competency  of  language,  will  be  able  to  help  himself,  and 
direct  his  own  course  in  the  farther  pursuit  of  all  real  knowl- 
edge. On  the  contrary,  the  blind  man,  who  in  learning  a 
language  needed  no  particular  guide,  because  everybody 
was  his  guide;  now  he  is  at  a  stand,  and  can  not  so  much 
as  advance  one  step  without  one  to  lead  him.  Sixthly,  the 
deaf  man  has  this  great  advantage  above  the  blind,  which 
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weighs  heavier  than  all  that  can  be  laid  in  the  scales  against 
it ;  that  he  is  able  to  write  down  his  notions,  and  reflect 
upon  them  as  often  as  he  will.  And  now  the  advantage  of 
having  much  time  for  study  and  doing  much  work  in  little 
time,  is  as  much  the  deaf  man's,  as  at  first  setting  out  it  was 
the  blind  man's.  Seventhly,  in  the  superfetation  of  lan- 
guage the  deaf  man  will  sooner  be  impregnate  with  a  second 
or  third  language  than  the  blind,  insomuch  as  one  language 
learned  by  study  and  art,  is  a  greater  step  to  facilitate  the 
learning  of  another,  than  the  mother  tongue  which  comes 
by  mere  use  and  rote. 

CHAPTER  n. 

A  DEAF   MAN  CAPABLE   OF  AS   EARLY  INSTRUCTION   IN   A  LAN- 
GUAGE  AS   A  BLIND. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  deaf  people  are  equal,  in  the 
faculties  of  apprehension  and  memory,  not  only  to  the  blind, 
but  even  to  those  that  have  all  their  senses ;  and  having 
formerly  shown  that  these  faculties  can  as  easily  receive 
and  retain  the  images  of  things  by  the  conveyance  of  fig- 
ures through  the  eye,  as  of  sounds  through  the  ear,  it  will 
follow,  that  the  deaf  man  is  not  only  as  capable,  but  also 
as  soon  capable  of  instruction  in  letters,  as  the  blind  man ; 
and  if  we  compare  them  as  to  their  intrinsic  powers,  has  the 
advantage  of  him  too,  insomuch  as  he  has  a  more  distinct 
and  perfect  perception  of  external  objects  than  the  other. 
For  the  blind  man  has  no  certain  knowledge  of  things  with- 
out him,  but  what  he  receives  from  the  information  of  the 
gross  sense  of  feeling ;  which,  though  it  be  a  sure  intelli- 
gencer, yet  is  its  intelligence  very  scanty ;  for  what  he  re- 
ceives by  the  ear,  is  but  a  second-hand  knowledge,  depend- 
ing upon  testimony  and  the  credit  of  others.  So  that  the 
advantages  1  gave  the  blind  man  at  first  setting  out,  are  not 
in  his  own  faculties,  but  from  extrinsic  and  adventitious  helps. 

Therefore,  I  conceive  there  might  be  successful  addresses 
made  to  a  dumb  child,  even  in  his  cradle,  when  he  begins 
Hsu  cognoscere  matrem^  if  the  mother,  or  nurse,  had  but  as 
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nimble  a  hand,  as  commonly  they  have  a  tongue.  For  in- 
stance, I  doubt  not  but  the  words,  hand,  foot,  dog-,  cat,  hat, 
&c,  written  fair,  and  as  often  presented  to  the  deaf  child's 
eye,  pointing  from  the  words  to  the  things,  and  vice  versa, 
as  the  blind  child  hears  them  spoken,  would  be  known,  and 
remembered  as  soon  by  the  one  as  the  other.  And  as  I 
think  the  eye  to  be  as  docile  as  the  ear,  so  neither  see  I  any 
reason,  but  the  hand  might  be  made  as  tractable  an  organ 
as  the  tongue,  and  as  soon  brought  to  form,  if  not  fair,  at 
least  legible  characters,  as  the  tongue  to  imitate,  and  echo 
back  articulate  sounds. 

Here  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  were  more  advisable  to 
train  up  a  deaf  child  in  Typology  or  Dactylology.  For  the 
first  it  may  be  said, — That  though  the  institution  is  equally 
arbitrary  in  both,  and  therefore  equally  easy  to  the  learner, 
yet  writing  is  permanent,  and  therefore  gives  the  young 
scholar  time  to  contemplate,  and  so  makes  the  deeper  im- 
pression ;  whereas,  pointing  to  the  fingers  is  transient,  and 
gone  before  it  can  be  apprehended.  This  made  me  at  first 
incline  more  to  writing;  but  upon  further  consideration,  I 
judge  the  other  way  much  more  expedient.  For,  though  it 
can  not  be  denied  but  the  permanency  of  the  characters  is 
in  itself  an  advantage,  if  well  improved ;  yet,  transient  no- 
tions, if  often  repeated,  make  as  great  an  impression  upon 
the  memory,  as  fixed  and  immovable  objects.  A  clear  proof 
of  this  we  have  from  young  ones  learning  to  understand  a 
language  from  the  transient  motions  of  the  tongue,  and, 
which  is  yet  more  difficult,  to  imitate  the  same  transient 
motions ;  where,  neither  can  the  distinctions  be  so  manifest, 
nor  the  formation  so  easy,  as  in  the  hand  language.  Which, 
as  it  confirms  me,  that  pointing  to  the  hand  would  be  the 
better  way  of  teaching,  so  it  makes  me  think, — that  if 
closely  followed,  it  might  be  easier  attained  by  young  ones, 
than  speaking;  insomuch  as  the  motions  of  the  hand  are 
much  more  easy  than  those  of  the  tongue. 

If  here  it  should  be  objected  that  words  written  are  more 
distinct  and  easy  to  be  apprehended  ;  for,  though  consisting 
of  several  distinct  letters,  yet,  being  joined,  they  pass  in  this 
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rude  discipline,  for  one  individual  sign,  for  our  scholar  is 
supposed  as  yet  to  understand  nothing  of  the  distinction  of 
letters:  whereas  in  pointing  to  the  fingers,  the  distinct  mo- 
tions to  make  up  a  word,  would  be  more  manifest,  and 
so  will  be  a  hindrance  to  the  scholars  weak  intention,  to 
apprehend  that  which  is  represented  by  many  touches  so 
distinctly,  under  the  notion  of  one  word. 

To  this  I  answer, — If  we  compare  the  action  of  writing 
with  pointing  to  the  fingers,  this  is  much  more  simple  than 
that,  and  therefore  less  amusing.  But  secondly, — If  we 
compare  words  written  with  pointing,  this  is  still  not  only 
more  simple,  and  therefore  more  easily  apprehended,  but 
also  it  is  as  easy  to  represent  a  word  as  one  compositum  with 
a  continued  action  of  the  hand,  though  there  be  many  dis- 
tinct pointings,  as  to  make  one  word  by  an  aggregate  of 
many  distinct  letters.  Add  to  this,  that  pointing  to  the 
hand  is  capable  of  more  emphasis  ;  for  frequent  repetition 
accompanied  with  significant  gestures,  will  come  near  to  the 
way  of  teaching  viva  voce,  which  inculcates  more  than  the 
beholding  of  a  standing  object.  But  here  there  is  need  of 
caution ;  that  we  follow  the  conduct  of  nature — that  is,  to 
begin  with  words  most  simple  and  easy;  for  we  see  that 
young  children  when  they  begin  to  speak  are  not  able  to 
pronounce  long  words,  nor  yet  all  letters.  But  here  the  only 
care  to  be  taken  is,  to  choose  short  words  ;  for  all  letters  are 
equally  easy.  Now  before  I  proceed,  I  think  it  will  be  very 
proper  to  add  something  of  the  easiness  of  the  whole  task; 
both  to  remove  prejudices  in  others,  and  more  particularly 
to  encourage  the  careful  mother  the  more  cheerfully  to  un- 
dertake it. 

There  are  many  mothers  who  (to  their  great  praise)  do 
teach  their  children  to  read,  even  almost  before  they  can  speak. 
And  yet  (I  hope)  it  will  appear  from  the  following  consider- 
tions,  That  to  read  and  write  upon  the  fingers  is  much  easier 
to  the  learner,  than  to  read  and  write  in  books ;  there  being 
many  difficulties  in  the  one,  which  are  avoided  in  the  other. 
For,  1.  In  reading,  single  letters  must  be  learned;  which 
are  very  remote  and  abstracted  from  sense,  as  being  but  parts 
Vol.  IX.  4 
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of  a  signs  sign,  e.  g\,  h  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  word  hand ; 
which  word  written  is  a  sign  of  the  vocal  sound  ;  the  vocal 
sound  is  the  immediate  sign  of  the  thing  itself.  2.  Next  to 
this  difficulty  is  the  learning  to  name  the  same  letters  in  the 
precise  abstracted  notion  of  them,  abed,  &c,  without  bor- 
rowing names  to  them  from  other  things;  contrary  to  what 
the  first  fathers  of  letters  have  taught  us,  as  appears  by  their 
naming  the  simple  elements,  Aleph,  Beth,  Gimel,  Daleth, 
&c.  And  here,  by  the  by,  I  can  not  but  observe, — That  we 
Europeans  have  been  so  dull  scholars  as  not  to  take  out  the 
lesson  :  yea  our  wise  masters  the  Grecians,  in  this  particular, 
are  the  greatest  dunces  of  the  rest;  for  others  have  been  tru- 
ants and  taken  out  no  lesson,  and  they  have  taken  it  out 
false.  For  they  have  named  them  by  barbarous  and  insig- 
nificant words  corrupted  from  the  Hebrew,  which  is  worse 
than  to  name  them  by  their  own  powers  alone ;  which 
hallucination  of  theirs  has  a  remarkable  providence  in  it,  for 
thereby  they  have  given  a  convincing  proof  and  openly 
confessed,  (though  they  neither  designed  nor  owned  any 
such  thing,)  that  the  Doctors  at  Athens  have  learned  their 
a  b  c  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  And  here  amongst  ourselves 
and  neighboring  nations  it  is  observable,  that  in  this  point 
of  discipline,  our  dames  are  wiser  than  our  doctors  :  for  they 
find  a  necessity  of  bringing  home  these  abstracted  notions 
to  young  ones'  senses,  by  borrowing  names  from  known  and 
familiar  things.  Bat  if  there  were  one  way  of  naming  the 
simple  elements  agreed  upon,  and  this  put  in  all  primers  and 
horn-books,  it  would  not  only  be  of  good  use  to  children  and 
unskillful  dames,  but  also,  the  thing  being  celebrated  would 
give  occasion  to  ingenious  allusions  and  metaphors,  an 
instance  whereof  we  have  in  A  and  &  in  the  Greek.  But 
to  return  to  our  purpose.  A  third  difficulty  in  reading  is 
true  pronunciation  of  the'  simple  letters.  And  fourth,  join- 
ing them  in  syllables  is  yet  more  difficult,  the  single  letters 
oftentimes  either  quite  losing,  or  changing  their  powers.  And 
fifth,  the  dividing  syllables  aright,  and  joining  them  to  make 
words.  All  which  are  such  difficulties,  that  one  may  justly 
wonder  how  young  ones  come  to  get  over  them.    And  how 
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late,  and  with  how  great  pains  they  are  overcome  by  some, 
I  appeal  to  those  that  know  what  belongs  to  the  breeding  of 
youth.  Now  the  deaf  child,  under  his  mother's  tuition, 
passes  securely  by  all  these  rocks  and  quick-sands.  The  dis- 
tinction of  letters,  their  names,  their  powers,  their  order,  the 
giving  them  true  shape  or  figure,  (which  answers  to  others' 
pronouncing  true,)  the  dividing  words  into  syllables,  and  of 
them  again  making  words,  to  which  may  be  added  tone  and 
accent, — none  of  these  puzzling  niceties  hinder  his  progress. 
All  the  teacher  has  to  do,  is,  to  go  with  one  continued  motion 
over  all  the  points  that  make  up  the  word,  pointing  withal 
to  the  things.  And  at  first  it  will  be  convenient  to  initiate 
the  young  scholar  with  words  of  few  letters,  and  a  near 
affinity,  as  hat,  cat,  hog',  dog,  hand,  sand.  It  is  true,  after  he 
has  passed  the  discipline  of  the  nursery  and  come  to  learn 
grammatically,  then  he  must  begin  to  learn  to  know  letters 
written,  by  their  figure,  number  and  order.  But  the  rest  of 
the  difficulties  I  have  but  now  mentioned,  are  proper  to  the 
ear,  and  therefore  do  not  concern  him. 

And  because  the  advantages  the  blind  man  hath  over  the 
deaf  are  more,  considerably  such,  in  the  time  of  childhood 
it  can  not  be  denied  but  the  blind  child  is  in  a  greater  ca- 
pacity of  learning  the  mother  tongue  than  the  deaf;  yet  so 
as  skill  and  care  might  advance  the  deaf  child  in  a  vocabu- 
lary of  the  names  of  visible  objects,  much  above  what  the  other 
can  be  supposed  to  get  from  the  common  use  of  the  mother 
tongue.  For  the  one  is  still  running  the  same  round  in  a 
narrow  circle,  hearing  the  same  words  redundantly  ;  the  other 
might  be  in  a  constant  progressive  motion. 

And  though  I  persuade  myself  that  some  time  or  other 
there  may  be  a  mother  found,  who,  by  her  own  care  and 
such  directions  as  I  am  treating  of,  will  lay  a  good  founda- 
tion of  language  in  her  deaf  child,  even  in  the  first  stage  of 
his  minority ;  yet  seeing  this  is  like  to  be  but  rara  avis,  I 
will  advance  our  blind  and  deaf  scholars  to  a  higher  form, 
and  place  them  under  a  severer  discipline  than  that  of  the 
nursery,  which  I  suppose  none  will  deny  them  now  able  to 
bear,  for  I  will  suppose  them  entered  in  the  seventh  year  of 
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their  age.  Together  then  with  this  equality  of  age,  let  us 
suppose  them  every  other  way  equal  in  their  natural  parts, 
both  faculties  and  inclinations;  under  tutors  equally  both 
skillful  and  careful;  and  to  make  their  capacities  every  way 
equal,  the  deaf  boy  to  write  as  fair  and  quick  a  hand,  as  can 
be  expected  from  that  age.  In  these  circumstances,  they 
are  both  of  them  to  begin  to  learn  a  language  ;  the  blind 
boy  Latin,  the  deaf  boy  his  mother's  tongue. 

The  case  being  thus  stated,  it  is  my  own  opinion,  that  the 
deaf  boy  would  come  to  read  and  write  the  mother  tongue 
both  much  better  and  sooner  than  the  blind  boy  to  under- 
stand and  speak  the  Latin.  For  reasons  of  my  so  thinking, 
beside  what  may  be  gathered  from  Chapter  I.,  I  will  here 
carry  on  the  comparison  between  the  blind  boy  and  the  deaf, 
in  some  particulars  coming  closer  to  our  present  case. 

1.  The  blind  boy  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  a  lan- 
guage already,  which  is  a  great  help  to  the  learning  any 
second  language.  For  though  there  be  no  affinity  between 
the  words  of  some  languages,  yet  there  is  something  of  a 
natural  and  universal  grammar  runs  through  all  languages, 
wherein  all  agree.  This  contradicts  not  what  I  have  said 
to  the  deaf  man's  advantage,  Chapter  L,  number  6,  because 
there  the  blind  and  deaf  are  supposed  both  to  understand 
the  mother  tongue,  when  they  begin  to  learn  a  second  lan- 
guage. Here  the  deaf  is  supposed  to  have  no  language, 
and  the  blind  to  have  the  mother  tongue  ;  which,  though  by 
him  learned  not  by  rule  but  by  rote,  yet  is  it  an  advantage 
over  him  that  has  none. 

2.  Beside  this  notion  of  natural  and  universal  grammar, 
which  the  blind  boy  hath  got  with  the  mother  tongue,  he 
not  being  to  learn  words  for  things,  but  words  for  words; 
and  it  falling  out  so,  that  oftentimes  there  is  a  great  affinity 
between  the  words  to  be  learned,  and  the  words  for  which 
they  are  to  be  learned ;  this  makes  that  he  learns  with  less 
pains  than  the  deaf  boy,  who,  learning  words  for  things,  it 
can  never  happen,  that  a  combination  of  alphabetical  char- 
acters making  up  a  word,  should  have  any  affinity  to,  or 
resemblance  of  the  thing  for  which  it  is  substituted. 
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3.  Onomatopoeia  is  a  great  help  to  the  blind  scholar ;  for 
example,  grunnitus,  hinnitus,  rugitus,  ululatus,  &c,  are  easier 
to  be  learned  by  the  blind  man,  than  the  deaf,  because  as 
they  pass  in  sounds  through  the  ear,  they  are  of  a  mixed 
institution,  partly  natural,  partly  arbitrary.  But  these  same 
words  written  in  characters  are  of  a  mere  arbitrary  institu- 
tion, whether  they  be  considered  with  relation  to  the  imme- 
diate, or  mediate  signatum.  So  that  our  dumb  scholar  has 
nothing  to  trust  to  but  diligence  and  strength  of  memory. 
Reason  can  do  him  no  service  at  all,  at  least  so  far  as  either 
primitive  words,  or  words  of  an  irregular  inflexion  from  them 
extend,  which  make  up  the  body  of  all  languages.  Neither 
can  fancy  help  him  much,  which  oftentimes  is  of  great  use  by 
working  a  connection  between  a  strange  and  a  known  word, 
because  as  yet  we  suppose  most  words  to  be  strangers  to 
him. 

The  reason  of  this  difference  between  words  spoken  and 
written  is,  because  speaking,  being  before  writing,  has  more 
of  nature  and  less  of  art  in  it.  For  all  languages,  guided  by 
the  instinct  of  nature,  have  more  of  less  of  Onomatopoeia 
in  them,  and  I  think  our  English  as  much  as  any ;  for  be- 
side the  naming  the  voices  of  animals,  and  some  other 
musical  sounds,  which  for  the  most  part  is  done  by  this 
figure  in  other  languages,  we  extend  it  often  to  more  obscure 
and  indistinct  sounds.  Take  for  example,  wash,  dash,  plash, 
flash,  clash,  hash,  lash,  slash,  trash,  gash,  &c.  So  grumble, 
tumble,  crumble,  jumble,  fumble,  stumble,  bumble,  mumble,  &c, 
of  which  kind  of  words,  the  learned  and  my  worthy  friend 
Dr.  Wallis  has  given  a  good  account  in  his  English  Gram- 
mar. In  all  these  and  such  like  words,  there  is  something  sym- 
bolizing and  analagous  to  the  notions  of  the  things,  which' 
makes  them  more  both  emphatic  and  easy  to  the  memory. 

But  in  words  literally  written,  and  of  a  mere  arbitrary 
institution,  there  can  be  nothing  symbolical.  But  to  draw 
something  out  of  this  digression  to  our  present  stated 
case.  Though  Onomatopoeia  gives  our  blind  scholar  some 
advantage  over  his  deaf  school-fellow,  yet  is  it  short  of 
what  it  would  be  if  he  were  learning  English.    This  is 
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all  that  at  present  comes  into  my  thoughts  to  say  for  main- 
taining the  paradox  of  a  blind  guide.  I  will  now  offer 
my  reasons  for  giving  him  the  precedency  that  has  two 
eyes  open  in  his  head,  which  seems  to  be  the  more  plausi- 
ble opinion. 

1.  The  deaf  man's  mind  is  like  clean  paper,  and  therefore 
takes  the  impression  the  more  easily,  fair  and  distinct; 
whereas  the  scribblings  and  blottings  upon  the  table  of  the 
blind  man's  memory,  as  they  leave  little  room  for  new  im- 
pressions, so  they  breed  confusion,  and  make  him  ready  to 
mistake,  when  he  comes  to  read  them. 

2.  Words  laid  up  in  the  deaf  boy's  memory,  are  like  char- 
acters engraven  in  steel  or  marble ;  the  blind  boy's  words 
are  but  chalked  out,  or,  nigro  carbone  notata,  and  therefore 
easily  defaced.  For  the  deaf  boy  having  but  one  word  for 
every  thing  he  knows,  is  therefore  obliged  to  reflect  upon  it 
as  often  as  he  has  occasion  to  think  or  speak  of  the  thing 
itself;  and  it  is  this  frequency  of  recognizing  words,  and 
using  them  upon  all  occasions,  that  makes  a  man  master  of 
a  language.  Whereas  the  blind  boy  having  two  words  for 
one  thing,  the  one  an  intimate  and  old  acquaintance,  even  d 
teneris  unguiculis,  the  other  a  stranger  to  him,  upon  all 
occasions  he  loves  to  converse  with  his  old  crony,  and  keeps 
at  a  distance  from  the  stranger,  unless  it  be  at  set  times 
when  force  or  fear  command  his  attendance.  So  that  this 
consideration  alone  (specially  if  it  be  seconded  with  the 
care  and  diligence  of  those  that  are  about  him,  in  forbearing 
all  other  signs  with  him  but  letters)  may  seem  to  outweigh 
all  that  can  be  said  for  the  blind  boy. 

3.  The  deaf  boy  can  con  a  lesson  by  himself,  for,  liter  a 
scripta  manet;  the  blind  boy  can  do  nothing  without  one 
prompting  him,  for,  vox  perit. 

Lastly,  I  think  none  will  deny  but  that  it  stands  with 
reason,  that  a  deaf  scholar  must  be  exact  in  orthography. 
Bat  for  the  blind,  I  know  it  by  experience,  that  it  will  be  a 
hard  matter  to  make  him  spell  true. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF   A   DEAF   MAN'S   CAPACITY   TO  SPEAK. 

That  a  deaf  man  may  be  taught  to  speak,  is  no  more  a 
doubt  to  me,  than  that  a  blind  man  may  be  taught  to  write ; 
both  which  I  think  not  only  possible,  but  also  not  very  diffi- 
cult. I  will  carry  on  the  comparison  in  several  particulars. 
First,  Both  have  the  respective  organs,  the  tongue  and  the 
hand,  equally  entire  and  in  a  capacity  to  act.  Second,  Both 
are  equally  destitute  of  their  proper  guides,  the  eye  and  the 
ear  to  direct  them  in  acting.  And  therefore,  Third,  both  must 
be  equally  obliged  to  the  sense  of  feeling  for  direction. 

And  yet  so  magisterial  are  the  senses  of  hearing  and  see- 
ing, that  though  the  sense  of  feeling  alone  may  guide  the 
tongue  and  hand  in  speaking  and  writing  after  a  habit  is 
acquired,  yet  for  introducing  this  habit  directions  from  the 
eye  and  ear  are  necessary.  And,  which  is  observable  in  this 
point  of  discipline,  the  eye  and  ear  seem  to  act  out  of  their 
own  sphere,  and  to  exchange  their  stations  and  powers ;  for 
the  blind  man  learns  to  write  by  the  ear,  and  the  deaf  man 
to  speak  by  the  eye ;  from  which  to  infer  that  community  of 
senses  which  some  philosophers  and  physicians  speak  of,  I 
think  would  be  absurd  ;  the  external  objects  still  remaining 
distinct.  But  the  true  inference  from  this  will  be, — that  the 
soul  can  exert  her  powers,  by  the  ministry  of  any  of  the 
senses ;  and  therefore  when  she  is  deprived  of  her  principal 
secretaries,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  then  she  must  be  contented 
with  the  service  of  her  lacqueys  and  scullions,  the  other 
senses ;  which  are  no  less  true  and  faithful  to  their  mistress 
than  the  eye  and  the  ear,  but  not  so  quick  for  dispatch. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  comparison.  Fourth,  It  will  be 
hard  to  teach  the  deaf  man  to  observe  tone,  accent,  and 
emphasis  in  speaking ;  so  will  it  be  as  hard  to  bring  the 
blind  man  to  write  a  fair  hand,  or  diverse  hands  ;  yet  the  one 
may  speak  so  as  to  be  understood,  and  the  other  write  so  as 
what  he  writes  may  be  read.  Fifth,  As  there  may  be  more 
simple  and  therefore  more  easy  characters  to  be  written, 
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contrived  for  the  use  of  the  blind  man;  so  may  there  sounds 
of  an  easier  pronunciation  than  any  in  common  use,  be 
invented  for  the  use  of  the  deaf.  Sixth,  They  are  equally 
incapable,  the  one  of  singing,  the  other  of  flourishing  and 
painting.  Seventh,  As  the  deaf  man  has  this  advantage 
above  the  blind,  that  speaking  in  common  commerce  and 
business  is  of  more  frequent  and  greater  use  than  writing ; 
so  the  blind  man  comes  even  again  with  him  in  this, — That 
there  is  one  way  of  writing  and  that  of  great  use  too,  to  the 
deaf  man,  which  the  blind  can  learn  both  as  soon  and  to  as 
great  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  the  deaf;  whereas  the  deaf 
man  can  not  learn  to  speak  without  much  time  and  pains, 
and  yet  can  never  come  to  perfection  in  speaking.  This 
way  of  writing  is,  by  an  alphabet  upon  the  fingers.  Eighth, 
As  to  any  direct  tendency  of  improving  either  of  them  with 
knowledge  or  dispatch  of  business,  and  converse  in  vita 
communis  I  judge  them  both  equally  useless,  or  at  least  of 
no  very  great  use,  because  I  think  scarce  attainable  to  that 
degree  of  perfection,  as  to  be  ready  for  use  upon  all  occa- 
sions. That  there  may  be  cases  wherein  they  may  be  of 
great  use  I  do  not  deny. 

And  of  several  that  offer  themselves,  I  will  single  out  that 
of  a  blind  master  and  deaf  servant;  for  stating  of  which  the 
more  clearly,  I  will  premise  : — 1.  That  to  read  and  write,  is  a 
commendation  in  a  servant.  2.  It  recommends  him  the 
more,  if  he  be  to  serve  a  blind  master.  And  3.  If  his  blind 
master  be  a  man  of  much  business  or  learning,  this  enhances 
his  service  yet  the  more.  These  things  premised,  let  our 
case  be  this. 

Blind  Homer  hearing  of  an  ingenious  but  deaf  slave, 
called  ^Esop,  who  was  trained  up  in  all  the  forementioned 
ways  of  Sematology,  and  he  himself  being  expert  in  Dac- 
tylology, he  resolved  to  purchase  iEsop  at  any  rate.  The 
first  service  he  puts  him  upon,  was  to  write  out  his  Bias  fair, 
from  his  own  blotted  copy ;  and  because  ^Esop  could  scarce 
read  his  hand,  he  was  always  present  himself,  correcting  the 
faults  of  his  pen  upon  his  fingers.  And  here  I  leave  them 
for  a  while  till  I  have  resolved  another  material  doubt. 
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That  which  is  my  main  design  in  this  treatise,  (to  teach 
how  to  come  to  understand  a  language  by  reading  and 
writing,)  suggests  to  me  here  to  resolve  this  question, — How 
a  blind  person  might  communicate  with  a  dumb?  The 
cause  of  doubting  being  upon  the  dumb  man's  part,  I  an- 
swer, The  defect  of  his  tongue  must  be  supplied  with  a 
musical  instrument,  having  the  letters  equally  distinguished 
upon  the  keys  or  strings,  both  to  the  eye  of  the  dumb,  and 
in  the  sounds  to  the  ear  of  the  blind ;  which  I  take  for 
granted  might  produce  the  same  effect  with  oral  speech. 
And  here  it  is  observable,  that  that  same  action  would  very 
properly  be  both  writing  and  speaking;  writing  from  the 
hand  of  the  dumb  touching  the  keys  or  strings;  speaking  to 
the  ears  of  the  blind  man  from  the  sound  of  the  instrument. 

After  this  short  interlude,  let  us  bring  Homer  and  ^Esop 
upon  the  stage  again.  The  old  man  was  mightily  pleased 
with  iEsop,  till  unfortunately  on  a  certain  time  the  fluttering 
of  his  tongue  gave  Homer  occasion  to  suspect  him  of  a  lie ; 
for  which,  in  a  sudden  passion,  he  cuts  out  his  tongue.  But 
afterwards,  repenting  what  he  had  done,  resolved  not  to  put 
him  away  ;  for  he  considered  that  he  was  yet  as  capable  of 
serving  him  as  ever,  and  perhaps  more,  the  other  ways  of 
interpretation  that  he  was  skilled  in,  being  more  distinct 
than  Glossology  could  be  in  a  deaf  man.  It  happened  soon 
after,  that  Homer  had  invited  some  friends  to  dinner,  com- 
manding iEsop  to  provide  the  greatest  rarities  the  market 
did  afford.  iEsop  made  a  show  of  great  preparation,  but 
set  nothing  upon  the  table  beside  the  tip  of  his  own  tongue, 
in  a  large  dish ;  upbraiding  his  master  with  his  pipe,  that  he 
did  not  tear  his  blotted  papers  when  he  could  not  read  them, 
but  had  patience  till  he  himself  corrected  them  upon  his 
fingers.  Homer  not  enduring  this  affront  before  strangers, 
throws  iEsop's  pipe  in  the  fire.  ^Esop  fearing  worse  to 
follow,  throws  himself  at  his  Master's  feet,  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  and  by  the  rules  of  Haptology  begs  his  pardon, 
promising  if  he  would  have  patience,  to  make  amends  for 
his  fault.  Homer  startled  at  this  to  find  both  a  tongue  and 
a  pipe  in  iEsop's  fingers,  was  transported  from  wrath  to  fear 
Vol.  IX.  5 
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and  admiration,  concluding  for  certain  that  iEsop  was  a 
conjurer,  and  that  he  deserved  to  be  thrown  in  the  fire  after 
his  pipe.  Yet  resolving  once  more  to  try  his  wit  and  hon- 
esty, and  for  making  satisfaction  to  his  friends  who  had  lost 
their  dinner,  he  invites  them  to  return  to-morrow,  charging 
iEsop  to  provide  the  oldest  and  leanest  carrion  he  could 
find.  The  night  following,  iEsop  serves  his  blind  master 
with  lex  talionis,  tongue  for  tongue,  and  repeated  the  same 
dinner  to  his  friends  the  next  day,  excusing  the  matter,  that 
he  had  from  first  to  last  obeyed  his  master's  commands,  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment.  Homer  taking  it  ill  to  be  so  often 
outwitted  by  a  slave,  by  Dactylology  begs  of  his  provoked 
friends,  to  revenge  him  upon  iEsop  by  plucking  out  his 
eyes;  that  his  condition  might  not  be  more  comfortable  than 
his  own.  After  this,  old  age  and  a  fit  of  sickness  deprived 
Homer  of  his  hearing.  This  reconciled  him  again  to  iEsop, 
for  he  judged  him  the  fittest  companion  he  could  find  with 
whom  to  bemoan  his  folly  and  misery.  After  this  they  lived 
good  friends,  passing  the  time  in  telling  old  stories;  some- 
times upon  their  fingers  ends,  and  sometimes  with  hand  in 
hand  traversing  the  alphabetical  Ilias. 

This  drama  being  acted  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  if 
there  be  any  certainty  in  art  that  the  promised  effects  will 
follow,  is  no  less  true  than  it  seems  to  be  strange.  And 
from  this  we  may  learn  two  things.  1.  That  though  hear- 
ing and  seeing  be  the  principal,  yet  are  they  not  the  only 
senses  of  knowledge.  2.  That  the  hand  is,  (or  at  least  is 
capable  of  being  made,)  a  more  serviceable  organ  of  inter- 
pretation to  the  soul  than  the  tongue,  for  it  has  access  to  its 
mistress's  presence,  by  the  door  of  three  senses.  1.  Of  hear- 
ing, by  Aulology.  2.  Of  seeing,  by  both  species  of  Schern- 
atology,  to  wit,  Typology  and  Dactylology.  3.  Of  feeling, 
by  Haptology.  Whereas  the  tongue  can  only  enter  by  the 
door  of  one  sense,  and  do  its  message  only  by  one  kind  of 
interpretation,  Glossology. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF   A   DEAF    MAN'S    CAPACITY     TO    UNDERSTAND    THE  SPEECH 

OF  OTHERS. 

I  come  now  to  the  deaf  man's  capacity  of  understanding 
the  speech  of  others.  That  words  might  be  gathered  and 
read  from  the  transient  motions  and  configurations  of  the 
mouth,  (if  all  the  several  distinctions  of  letters  were  no  less 
manifest  and  apparent  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear  from  the 
speaker's  face,)  as  readily  as  from  permanent  characters  upon 
paper,  is  not  to  be  doubted;  but  that  all  the  distinctions 
that  are  perceived  by  the  ear  in  speaking  can  not  equally  be 
perceived  by  the  eye,  I  will  prove  by  an  argument,  which, 
though  it  be  a  posteriori,  yet  I  hope  it  will  be  of  evidence  and 
force  sufficient  to  effect  what  is  thereby  intended. 

If  the  same  distinctions  of  letters  and  ivords  did  appear  to 
the  eye  from  the  motion  of  the  speaker's  mouth,  which  are 
discernible  to  the  ear  from  the  articulation  of  his  voice,  then 
it  uwuld  follow,  that  the  capacity  of  a  deaf  man  would  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  dumb,  (but  not  deaf)  for  learning  a  lan- 
guage, so  far  at  least  as  to  understand  it. 

But  the  capacity  of  a  deaf  man  is  not  equal  to  that  of  a 
dumb  for  learning  a  language  from  speaking. 

Therefore  all  the  distinctions  of  letters  are  not  manifest  to 
the  deaf  man  from  the  speaker's  mouth. 

The  sequel  of  the  major  is,  I  think,  clear  from  what  has 
been  said  before;  there  being  nothing  in  sounds  to  the 
ear,  either  natural  or  symbolical,  more  than  in  motion 
and  figures  to  the  eye.  And  if  any  should  say, — that  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  read  transient  motions  of  the  lips,  even 
supposing  them  sufficiently  distinct,  (which  must  always  be 
supposed,)  as  permanent  characters ; — To  this,  first,  I  oppose 
reading  from  pointing  to  a  finger  alphabet,  which  is  nothing 
but  motion.  2.  All  reading  from  whatsoever  immovable 
object,  is  as  properly  motion  as  hearing  ;  for  if  there  be  no 
motion  in  the  object,  then  it  must  be  in  the  organ  of  the 
eye ;  which  alters  not  our  case  more  than  the  earth's  motion 
or  rest  alters  the  phenomena  of  astronomy. 
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If  here  it  should  be  urged  that  granting  signs  to  the  eye 
to  be  as  fit  for  teaching  as  signs  to  the  ear,  and  therefore 
that  a  deaf  person  must  be  supposed  to  be  in  as  great  a 
capacity  of  learning  to  understand  a  language  spoken,  as  a 
blind,  when  the  distinctions  to  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  the 
same ;  yet,  that  the  blind  man  learns  to  understand  a  lan- 
guage from  hearing  others  speak,  when  the  deaf  man  learns 
not  to  understand  from  seeing  others  speak,  is  from  the 
advantages  the  ear  hath  above  the  eye. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  all  the  advantages  the  ear  hath  over 
the  eye,  will  be  consistent  enough  with  the  deaf  man's  ca- 
pacity of  learning  to  understand  a  language  from  speaking. 
It  is  true  here,  that  the  eye  is  still  at  the  loss  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities of  time  with  the  ear,  but  the  other  advantage  I  gave 
the  ear  over  the  eye,  of  doing  more  work  in  less  time,  is  here 
quite  taken  away ;  and  yet  the  deaf  man  will  still  have  as 
much  opportunity  of  time,  (if  there  were  no  other  defect,)  if 
his  nurse  and  all  that  are  about  him  be  not  dumb,  as  suffi- 
ciently to  inculcate  the  common  notions  of  language ;  for 
though  young  people  learn  a  language  by  hearing  others 
speak,  yet  the  greatest  part  of  what  they  hear  is  redundant, 
and  like  rain  falling  into  a  conduit,  runs  over.  So  that  a 
deaf  man  though  he  have  not  so  much  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing as  a  blind,  yet  he  has  opportunities  enough  and  to  spare, 
for  learning  the  common  notions  of  language. 

Now  for  the  minor;  so  far  as  concerns  the  deaf  man,  it  is 
known  by  sad  experience,  that  he  learns  no  language  from 
his  mother  or  nurse.  And  for  the  dumb  person,  though  I 
can  bring  no  instance,  yet  the  case  seems  to  me  so  clear, 
that  I  think  nobody  doubts  of  it,  and  therefore  I  will  not 
enlarge  to  prove  it. 

But  though  the  deaf  man  be  not  able  to  perceive  all  the 
distinctions  of  letters,  neither  indeed  is  it  possible  for  him, 
the  various  motions  by  which  some  of  them  are  differenced 
not  appearing  outwardly ;  yet  if  he  be  ingenious,  I  judge 
that  he  perceives  a  great  many,  and  therefore  I  doubt  not 
but  deaf  persons  understand  many  things,  even  without 
teaching,  further  than  what  they  have  from  their  nurse. 
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Though  here  I  must  add,  that  they  could  understand  but 
very  little  from  the  motion  of  the  lips,  which  when  most 
distinct  must  be  full  of  ambiguity  and  equivocalness  to 
them,  without  other  circumstances  concurring.  For  when 
dumb  people  make  it  appear  that  they  understand  many 
things  that  pass  in  discourse  where  they  are  present,  children 
and  fools  can  not  be  persuaded  but  they  hear ;  superstitious 
and  ignorant  people  think  they  have  a  familiar  spirit ;  others, 
despising  the  folly  of  the  one  and  impiety  of  the  other, 
do  judge  that  they  are  able  by  the  eye,  as  distinctly  to  re- 
ceive words  from  the  speaker's  mouth,  as  others  by  the  ear. 
But  the  truth  is,  what  they  understand,  is  from  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  many  of  which  are  often  as  material  as 
the  motion  of  the  speaker's  lips  ;  such  as  his  eyes,  coun- 
tenance, time,  place,  persons,  &c. 

To  determine  what  or  how  many  distinctions  of  letters, 
the  eye  is  able  to  discover  in  the  speaker's  face,  there  can  be 
no  man  so  fit  to  resolve  this  doubt,  as  the  deaf  man.  And 
if  there  be  no  mistake  in  that  well  known  passage  of  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  a  Spanish  deaf  lord  hath  already  resolved  it 
so  as  to  refute  and  destroy  all  that  I  have  said.  What  is 
there  said  of  him  will  amount  to  this, —  That  the  eye  can 
perceive  all  the  distinctions  of  letters  in  the  speaker's  face, 
ivhich  the  ear  can  do  in  his  voice.  I  let  pass  that  which 
increaseth  the  wonder, — That  this  Spanish  lord  should  be 
able  not  only  to  know  strange  letters,  in  strange  languages, 
instantly;  but  also  to  be  able  to  imitate  them,  though  he 
had  never  been  taught. 

To  neglect  the  testimony  of  a  person  both  of  honor  and 
learning,  who  was  an  ear  and  eye-witness  of  all  he  relates, 
and  had  nothing  to  bias  him  from  what  he  judged  to  be 
exact  truth ;  and  which  is  more,  calling  to  witness  to  that 
relation  a  person  much  greater  than  himself  and  beyond  all 
conception  for  veracity ;  this  would  not  only  be  disingenu- 
ous, but  also  arrogant.  Therefore  I  will  say  what  seems 
most  probable  to  me  for  reconciling  that  relation  to  the 
truth.  I  will  then  first  suppose,  that  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
had  not  much  considered  this  weakness  of  human  nature, 
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nor  of  the  way  to  remedy  it,  and  therefore  might  be  the 
more  credulous,  (for  I  find  nothing  of  suspicion  or  caution, 
that  he  might  not  be  imposed  upon,)  and  ready,  (as  we  are 
all  in  strange  things,)  to  magnify  this  rare  and  wonderful 
art,  which,  'tis  like,  he  had  never  seen  nor  heard  of  before, 
and  perhaps  had  even  judged  such  performances  impossible- 
Secondly,  I  will  suppose  that  the  priest,  the  lord's  tutor, 
was  anxious  to  set  off  his  art  with  all  the  advantages  possi- 
ble, before  so  great  a  personage  as  the  heir  of  the  crown  of 
England. 

These  things  being  supposed,  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  priest  has  used  artifices  of  legerdemain,  in  these  pas- 
sages that  seem  most  strange.  What  these  have  been, 
(supposing  the  matter  of  fact  to  be  true,)  though  I  was  not 
there  an  eye-witness,  yet,  without  conjuring,  I  can  tell  as 
certainly  as  if  I  had  been  a  spectator  or  an  actor  in  that 
scene.  1.  His  keeping  up  discourse  with  others,  has  been 
done  in  set  forms,  to  acting  of  which  he  has  been  trained  up 
beforehand.  2.  For  returning  any  words  that  came  from 
-  the  mouth  of  another ;  this  he  has  been  prompted  to  by  his 
tutor,  or  any  other  standing  by,  with  a  finger  alphabet. 
3.  As  for  his  echoing  back  Irish  and  Welsh  words,  two 
things  may  be  said.  First,  that  he  might  have  been  taught 
to  sound  these  guttural  letters,  which  occur  often  in  these 
languages,  and  were  as  easy  to  him  as  any  other  letters 
whatsoever.  Or,  Secondly,  Because  it  is  there  said  that  the 
priest  affirmed  that  he  had  performed  some  things  which 
were  beyond  the  rules  of  his  art,  I  know  nothing  can  be  said, 
but  that  he  might  chance  upon  the  true  sound  of  these  letters, 
or  something  near  them,  which  the  relator  thought  good  to 
represent,  with  all  his  other  performances,  (because  indeed 
wonderful  to  those  that  never  had  seen  or  heard  of  the  like,  or 
knew  by  what  art  they  were  performed,)  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  As  for  his  returning  words  whispered  at  the 
distance  of  the  breadth  of  a  large  room,  there  is  no  new 
wonder  in  this,  for  whispering  and  speaking  loud  were  all 
one  to  him.  But  I  suspect  that  this  as  well  as  other  things, 
has  been  a  set  lesson,  or,  the  priest  did  micare  digitis. 
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I  am  not  ignorant  that  many  of  Sir  Kenelm's  relations 
are  looked  upon  as  fabulous  and  hyperbolical.  Well,  be  it 
so,  and  let  this  be  as  fabulous  as  any  of  them.  It  is  not  the 
esse  but  the  posse  of  the  story  that  I  concern  myself  to  main- 
tain. That  several  passages  related  there  are  impossible, 
and  other  circumstances  very  hyperbolical,  in  that  sense 
in  which  he  understands  them,  I  think,  I  have  sufficiently 
proved.  And  yet,  that  the  whole  relation  might  be  true,  in 
that  sense  I  have  put  upon  it,  I  hope  1  have  made  no  less 
evident. 

CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE   MOST    EFFECTUAL   WAY  TO    FILL  A  DEAF   Man's  CA- 
PACITY. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  taking  measures  of  the  deaf  man's 
capacity.  I  come  now  to  consider  of  the  way  to  fill  it.  And 
here  my  design  is  not  to  give  a  methodical  system  of  gram- 
matical rules ;  but  only  such  general  directions  whereby  an 
industrious  tutor  may  bring  his  deaf  pupil  to  the  vulgar  use 
and  ort  of  a  language ;  that  so  he  may  be  the  more  capable 
of  receiving  instruction  in  the  Si  ore  from  the  rules  of 
grammar,  when  his  judgment  is  ripe  for  that  study.  Or 
more  plainly,  I  intend  to  bring  the  way  of  teaching  a  deaf 
man  to  read  and  write,  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  teach- 
ing young  ones  to  speak  and  understand  their  mother  tongue. 

I  will  begin  with  a  secret,  containing  the  whole  mystery 
of  the  art  of  instructing  deaf  persons.  That  is,  I  will  de- 
scribe such  a  powerful  engine,  as  may  be  able  to  fill  his  head 
as  full  of  the  imagery  of  the  world  of  words  of  man's 
making,  as  it  is  of  the  things  of  this  visible  world  created 
by  Almighty  God;  which  engine  shall  have  one  property 
more,  that  it  shall  not  fail  of  success,  even  supposing  both 
master  and  scholar  to  be  the  next  degree  to  dunces. 

Here  methinks  I  see  the  reader  smiling  at  this  fortunam 
Priami,  and  hear  him  whispering  to  himself,  parturiunl 
montes,  &c.  But  I  hope  before  I  have  done  with  my  notion, 
to  reconcile  him  so  far  to  it,  as  to  bring  him  to  judge  that 
there  is  something  considerable  in  it ;  and  though  at  first 
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he  meet  not  with  all  that  this  hiatus  may  seem  to  have 
promised,  yet  at  last  he  may  meet  with  something  more 
than  he  expected.  This  powerful  and  successful  engine,  is 
not  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  but  the  hand  of  the  diligent- 
The  hand  of  a  diligent  tutor  will  not  fail  to  make  a  rich 
scholar,  if  copia  verborum  may  deserve  the  name  of  riches. 
Diligence  will  be  that  same  virtue  in  our  deaf  scholar's  tutor, 
that  Demosthenes  makes  action  to  be  in  his  eloquent  orator. 
Let  the  deaf  child  then  have  for  his  nurses,  not  the  nine  muses, 
but  the  nine  magpies ;  let  him  be  sent  to  school,  not  to 

nolv^irjilg  'Odvasvg  but  to  df/sigosm/g  6sgalx?]g. 

Diligence  you  will  say  is  powerful  in  all  arts.  True,  it  is  ; 
yet  as  a  handmaid.  But  here  I  think,  that  without  a  cata- 
chresis,  I  may  call  it  the  principal  point  of  art.  This  with 
very  few  directions  from  art,  will  do  the  work  effectually ;  all 
the  fine  tricks  of  art  which  the  wit  of  man  can  contrive, 
will  be  ineffectual  without  this.  The  only  point  of  art  here 
is,  how  to  make  an  application  to  your  deaf  scholar,  by  the 
same  distinction  of  letters  and  words  to  his  eye,  which  ap- 
pear to  the  ears  of  others  from  words  spoken ;  that  is,  to 
know  his  letters  and  to  write  them  readily ;  diligence  will  do 
the  rest.  For  example :  Let  the  same  words  be  seen  and 
written  as  often  by  the  deaf  man,  as  they  have  been  heard 
and  spoken  by  the  blind ;  if  their  faculties  of  memory  and 
understanding  be  equal,  the  measure  of  knowledge  also  will 
be  equal.  But  here  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  explain  what 
I  mean  by  diligence. 

By  diligence  I  understand  two  things.  1.  That  which  is 
properly  so  called  both  in  the  master  and  scholar.  This  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  calls  much  patience,  and  constancy  in  the 
experiment  upon  the  Spanish  lord.  2.  Many  other  adven- 
titious helps.  I  summed  up  the  advantages  the  ear  hath 
above  the  eye  into  these  two  :  1.  Having  more  opportunities 
of  time  ;  2.  Doing  more  work  in  less  time.  Here  I  will 
show  how  diligence,  with  a  few  directions  from  art,  may  in 
a  good  measure  remedy  this  inequality. 

It  is  a  received  maxim  amongst  those  who  have  employed 
their  thoughts  in  that  successless  enquiry,  about  a  perpetual 
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motion.  Reconcile  time  and  strength,  and  this  wilt  produce  a 
perpetual  motion.  The  application  is  easy  from  what  I  have 
said  before,  comparing  the  deaf  man  with  the  blind.  Let 
them  have  equal  time  and  force  of  acting,  and  their  pro- 
ficiency will  be  equal.  That  care  and  diligence,  both  in  the 
general  and  the  particulars  following,  may  remedy  this  ine- 
quality in  a  great  measure,  I  think  nobody  will  doubt.  Nei- 
ther ought  this  to  be  any  discouragement,  that  the  reconcil- 
ing time  and  strength,  as  to  a  geometrical  equality,  is  not 
possible ;  for  it  is  not  here  as  in  the  perpetual  motion. 
There,  if  you  fail  of  a  minute  or  a  dram,  all  your  labor  is 
lost.  Here  nothing  is  lost  but  just  so  much  as  you  come 
short  of  him  you  compare  with.  How  much  this  is  we  will 
see  by  the  particulars  following. 

1.  If  the  deaf  scholar  could  be  brought  to  speak  readily, 
this  would  lessen  the  inequality  of  force  by  one-half;  and  if 
it  were  possible  that  he  could  read  the  speaker's  words  from 
his  face,  this  would  make  a  geometrical  equality  of  force,  in 
the  eye  and  ear ;  so  that  the  only  inequality  would  be  then 
in  time,  the  eye  being  confined  to  light,  bodily  posture,  and 
distance ;  and  out  of  these  circumstances,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  man  were  perfectly  cured.  But  because  I  am  dis- 
trustful of  this  cure,  for  which  I  have  given  my  reasons 
Chapter  IV.,  I  will  confine  myself  to  reading  and  writing, 
most  properly  so  called,  as  both  the  more  certain  and  perfect 
cure. 

Here  the  first  piece  of  diligence  must  be  frequens  exer- 
citatio  styli,  that  is,  as  I  understand  it  in  this  place,  using  the 
pen  and  fingers  much.  If  this  be  so  necessary  for  forming 
an  orator,  (as  Cicero  teaches  us  in  his  de  Oratore,  inculcating 
it  with  ut  scepe  jam  dixi,)  who  has  the  use  of  the  two  princi- 
pal organs  of  eloquence  entire  ;  how  much  more  must  it  here 
be  necessary,  where  the  pen  must  be  both  pen  and  tongue. 
Great  care  therefore  must  be  taken  to  keep  your  scholar 
close  to  the  practice  of  writing;  for  until  he  can  not  only 
write,  but  also  have  got  a  quick  hand,  you  must  not  think 
to  make  any  considerable  progress  with  him.  It  is  true, 
that  it  were  possible  to  teach  a  deaf  man  to  read,  without 
Vol.  IX.  6 
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teaching  him  to  write  ;  and  one  may  learn  to  understand  a 
language  spoken,  and  not  to  speak  it;  but  this  would  be  but 
half  a  cure,  and  leave  your  scholar  incapable  of  society. 

And  because  the  conveniency  of  writing  can  not  always 
be  in  a  readiness,  another  great  help  will  be,  to  have  tabulae 
deletiles,  of  stone  or  black  wood,  hanging  up  for  expedition  in 
several  convenient  places.  A  third  help  will  be,  to  have 
some  common  forms  written  in  those  tables,  there  to  con- 
tinue, and  to  be  filled  up  as  occasion  requires,  like  Virgil's 
Sic  vos  non  vobis,  &c,  such  as,  where  is  ?  I  pray  give  me ; 
who  ?  when  ?  what  ?  &c.  These  may  serve  not  only  for 
expedition,  but  by  them,  also,  your  scholar  may  be  taught  to 
vary.  Pocket  table-books  may  sometimes  be  more  ready 
than  these.  Fourthly,  When  neither  of  these  is  in  a  readi- 
ness, then  practice  by  an  alphabet  upon  the  fingers,  which 
by  frequent  practice,  as  it  is  the  readiest,  so  it  may  become 
the  quickest  way  of  intercourse  and  communication  with 
dumb  persons.  But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  enlarge  more 
on  this,  Chap.  VIII.  Fifthly,  Another  piece  of  useful  care 
will  be,  to  keep  him  from  any  other  way  of  signing,  than  by 
letters.  Sixthly,  Add  to  this,  that  his  familiars  about  him 
be  officious  in  nothing,  but  by  the  intercourse  of  letters,  that 
is,  either  by  Grammatology,  or  Dactylology. 

If  now,  lastly,  I  can  make  it  appear  that  diligence  out- 
weighs wit  in  our  present  case,  I  hope  my  former  flash  will 
not  be  thought  to  have  ended  in  smoke.  And  this,  methinks, 
is  easily  understood  from  obvious  and  daily  instances.  Do 
not  we  see  that  young  ones,  though  of  very  weak  parts  for 
understanding  grammar,  yet  come  as  soon,  and  some  of  them 
sooner,  to  understand  and  speak  a  language  by  use,  without 
art,  than  those  of  stronger  parts.  One  boy  has  gone  to 
school  seven  years  and  yet  understands  not  the  common 
accidents  of  grammar;  another  in  the  half  of  that  time,  is 
able  to  expound  an  author,  and  resolve  all  the  grammatica- 
tions  that  occur  to  a  title.  Take  the  same  two  at  play,  or 
in  things  where  there  is  no  occasion  to  show  their  learning, 
you  will  often  find,  that  the  slow  boy,  for  the  nimbleness  of 
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his  tongue  and  copia  verborum,  may  seem  to  exceed  the 
other,  as  far  as  he  doth  him  in  art. 

Hence  it  will  seem  to  follow,  that  the  principal  point  of 
art  in  teaching  a  slow  scholar,  is,  to  use  no  other  art  but  that 
of  diligence  ;  and  if  so,  a  second  inference  will  be,  that 
there  is  none  so  fit  to  teach  a  slow  scholar,  as  a  slow  master. 
That  is,  one  dunce  to  teach  another.  This  I  know  will  seem 
ridiculous  and  absurd  to  many;  yet  I  declare  that  I  am 
much  of  this  mind  in  earnest,  in  our  present  case,  where 
grammar  is  excluded.  For  an  acute  man  will  be  impatient, 
and  not  able  to  stoop  so  much  as  the  other.  And  to  clear 
this  further,  I  think  it  will  be  easily  assented  to,  that  a  prat- 
ling  nurse  is  a  better  tutrix  to  her  foster  child,  than  the 
most  profoundly  learned  doctor  in  the  university. 

My  last  instance  therefore  shall  be, — Take  master  and 
scholar  qualified  as  before,  adding  diligence,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it,  and  let  a  liberal  reward  be  proposed  to  the  master ; 
if  the  work  be  not  effectually  done,  let  me  be  the  dunce  for 
them  both. 

If  therefore  this  cure  may  so  easily  be  performed,  what  a 
reproach  is  it  to  mankind  that  so  little  compassion  is  shown 
to  this  infirmity  of  human  nature;  these  wretched  impotents 
being  not  only  neglected  in  the  point  of  education,  like 
brutes,  but  also,  as  if  this  were  not  unkindness  enough,  the 
laws  of  men  do  most  inhumanly  deprive  them  of  many 
privileges  wherein  the  comfort  of  life  consists.  As  for  for- 
mer ages,  I  confess  they  are  to  be  excused ;  for  though  (as  I 
have  been  proving)  diligence  be  the  principal  point  of  art, 
yet  was  this  a  secret  to  them.  But  in  this  knowing  age,  in 
which  proofs  have  been  given  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that 
this  weakness  is  curable  in  a  good  measure — and  if  the  reasons 
contained  in  these  papers  have  any  weight,  curable  even  to 
perfection — so  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  bettqr  part  of  the 
man.  That  is,  these  impotents  may  not  only  be  instructed 
in  the  common  notions  of  language,  which  is  the  bond  of 
human  society ;  but  also  from  this  foundation  may  be  raised 
the  superstructure  of  all  other  arts,  which  are  either  for  use 
or  ornament  to  human  nature.    I  say  then,  for  us  to  neglect 
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so  worthy  and  noble  an  experiment,  and  so  great  an  object 
of  charity  and  compassion,  were  at  once  to  degenerate  from 
the  charity  of  our  ancestors,  and  to  make  their  ignorance 
preferable  to  our  knowledge. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

OF   A  DEAF   MAN'S  DICTIONARY. 

Though  a  diligent  inculcating  of  the  common  forms  of  a 
language,  following  no  other  rule  or  method  but  that  of  the 
nursery,  would  undoubtedly  bring  the  deaf  man  to  under- 
stand and  write  it,  so  as  the  vulgar  understand  and  speak  it, 
yet  some  directions  from  art,  (specially  if  your  scholar  be 
ingenious,)  will  both  facilitate  the  work  and  do  it  much 
better.  That  is,  it  will  make  him  understand  the  nature  of 
words  better,  and  so  prepare  him  for  the  study  of  grammar ; 
as  also  the  nature  of  things  for  which  he  sees  words  sub- 
stituted, and  so  prepare  him  for  the  pursuit  of  other  arts. 
I  will  therefore  give  a  few  such  directions,  whereby  the 
teacher,  abstaining  from  rules  and  words  of  art,  may  be  en- 
abled to  produce  the  proper  effects  of  art  in  his  scholar. 
But  first  I  will  resolve  two  preliminary  queries.  1.  What 
language  is  easiest  to  be  learned  ?  2.  And  what  language 
will  be  the  most  useful  ? 

For  the  first,  a  language  of  a  philosophical  institution,  or 
a  real  character,  would  be  by  much  the  most  easy,  as  being 
free  from  all  anomaly,  equivocalness,  redundancy  and  un- 
necessary grammatications ;  and  the  whole  institution  be- 
ing suited  to  the  nature  of  things,  this  verbal  knowledge 
would  not  only  come  more  easily,  but  also  bring  with  it 
much  real  knowledge. 

Secondly,  The  language  of  greatest  use  to  be  learned, 
will  be  that  of  the  place  where  he  lives  and  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  is  to  converse.  And  here  with  us,  the  deaf 
man  has  several  advantages  above  other  nations.  First, 
that  our  English  is  freer  from  anomaly,  and  equivocalness, 
(at  least  in  writing,  which  is  enough  for  him,)  than  many 
other  languages.    Second,  It  is  not  so  much  clogged  with 
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inflections  as  other  languages.  And  third,  Our  words  are 
for  the  most  part  monosyllables,  and  therefore  more  easy  to 
be  remembered.    I  come  now  to  the  promised  directions. 

I  will  make  way  for  particulars  by  observing,  first,  in  gen- 
eral, that  the  way  of  teaching  here,  must  be  something 
mixed,  and  as  it  were  middle  between  the  grammatical  way 
of  the  school  and  the  more  rude  discipline  of  the  nursery. 
The  first  initiation  must  be  purely  grammatical.  But  when 
your  scholar  is  got  over  this  difficulty  of  knowing  and  wri- 
ting his  letters  readily,  then  imitate  the  way  of  the  nursery. 
Let  utile  and  jucundum,  variety  and  necessity,  invite  and 
spur  him  on,  specially  if  he  be  young  or  of  a  lack  temper. 

You  must  not  be  too  grammatical  in  teaching,  till  you 
find  his  capacity  will  bear  it ;  he  must  not  be  dealt  with  as 
school-boys,  who  are  often  punished  for  not  learning  what  is 
above  their  capacity.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  understand 
the  word  or  sentence  proposed,  without  parsing  every  word 
and  syllable;  for  this  is  all  the  use  of  language  that  not  only 
children,  but  even  people  of  age  that  are  illiterate,  have. 
They  understand  the  meaning  of  what  is  spoken,  but  can 
neither  tell  how  many  words,  syllables,  or  letters  came  from 
the  speaker's  mouth.  So  that  the  having  the  vulgar  use  of  a 
language  and  the  understanding  it  grammatically,  are  very 
different  things.  And  this  preposterous  way  of  learning  the 
learned  languages,  first  grammar,  and  then  the  language,  is 
the  cause  of  so  slow  progress  in  those  that  apply  themselves 
to  the  study  of  them. 

The  first  exercise  you  must  put  your  scholar  upon,  is  to 
know  his  letters,  written  or  printed,  and  upon  his  fingers, 
and  to  write  them  himself ;  and  when  he  comes  to  join,  let 
his  copies  be  of  such  words  as  he  may  be  taught  to  under- 
stand ;  so  that  at  once  he  may  be  learning  both  to  write  and 
understand  the  meaning  of  what  he  writes.  When  you 
have  got  him  to  write  fair,  keep  him  to  constant  practice, 
that  you  may  bring  him  to  write  a  quick  hand,  which  his 
condition  requires. 

Let  him  begin  to  learn  the  names  of  things  best  known  to 
him,  how  heterogeneous  soever ;  such  as  the  elements,  min- 
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erals,  plants,  animals,  parts,  utensils,  garments,  meats,  &c, 
and  generally  the  names  of  all  such  corporeal  substances, 
natural  or  artificial;  not  only  absolute  but  relative,  as  father, 
brother,  master,  servant;  as  also  names  of  offices  and  profes- 
sions, as  cook,  butler,  page,  groom,  tailor,  barber,  &c. ;  for  all 
these  will  be  as  easily  apprehended  as  the  most  distinct  spe- 
cies of  natural  bodies.  Let  his  nomenclature  be  written 
down  fair  and  carefully  preserved ;  not  only  in  a  book,  but 
on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  that  it  may  be  affixed  over 
against  his  eye  in  convenient  places.  And  let  this  his  dic- 
tionary be  sorted  three  ways:  1.  Alphabetically;  2.  Fol- 
lowing the  order  of  double  consonants,  both  in  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  a  word;  3.  Reducing  it  to  several  heads  or 
classes,  with  respect  not  to  the  words,  but  to  the  things,  as 
in  Junius  Nomenclator ;  for  every  one  of  these  methods  will 
be  of  good  use  to  him. 

After  he  has  got  a  good  stock  of  these  concrete  substan- 
tives, then  proceed  to  adjectives,  namely,  sensible  qualities, 
quantity,  with  some  metaphysical  notions ;  which  all  of 
them  almost  admit  of  proper  contraries,  which  illustrate 
one  another,  and  therefore  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  learner. 
Let  him  be  made  to  understand  adjectives  by  joining  them  to 
their  proper  subjects,  taken  out  of  his  vocabulary  of  substan- 
tives already  understood,  as  hard  iron,  stone,  bone,  &c,  soft 
silk,  wool,  cloth,  &c.  And  sometimes  instance  the  two  con- 
traries, in  that  same  subject,  as  iron  hot,  cold;  and  thus  he 
will  make  a  further  advance  to  complex  notions. 

Observe  here, — That  by  the  help  of  an  almanac  and  watch, 
it  will  be  easy  to  make  your  scholar  understand  all  the 
differences  and  words  of  that  difficult  notion  of  time. 

After  he  has  practiced  sufficiently  upon  complex  notions 
of  substantives  and  adjectives,  let  him  proceed  to  words 
of  action,  whether  bodily  or  spiritual,  which  grammarians 
call  verbs,  as  break,  cut,  hold,  take,  laugh,  affirm,  deny,  desire, 
love,  hate,  &c.  And  thus  much  shall  be  enough  to  have 
been  said  of  his  dictionary,  in  this  rude  discipline  under 
which  we  suppose  him  as  yet  to  be. 

Here  I  would  have  it  well  observed, — That  though  in 
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applying  myself  to  the  deaf  man's  tutor,  I  have  followed  some- 
thing of  method,  docendi  causa;  yet  I  do  not  advise  him  to 
take  this  course  with  his  scholar.  But  as  I  said  before, — 
that  the  names  of  things  best  known  to  him,  how  heteroge- 
neous soever,  were  to  be  first  learned;  so  here  I  say,  that 
there  is  no  regard  to  be  had  to  the  cognation  or  grammatical 
affinity  of  words.  In  a  word,  occasion  will  be  the  best  mis- 
tress of  method,  till  he  have  made  a  considerable  advance  ; 
and  then  when  his  dictionary  begins  to  be  numerous,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  draw  it  up  in  rank  and  file.  Nay  further,  I 
am  so  far  from  advising  to  follow  any  method  at  first,  but 
what  is  occasional  (excepting  only  the  stated  and  fixed  order 
of  letters  in  the  alphabet,)  that  if  your  scholar  be  not  very 
young,  you  may  propose  sentences  as  early  to  him  as  single 
words  ;  especially  interrogatives  and  imperatives,  as  where  is 
your  hat  ?  whose  hat  is  this  ?  who  gave  you  this  apple  ?  rise 
up;  sit  down;  give  me  the  cup;  shut  the  door,  &c.  And  these 
may  be  easily  varied  indicatively,  infinitively,  affirmatively, 
negatively,  &c. 

And  yet  for  all  this  I  can  not  deny  but  the  teacher  may 
and  must  contrive  some  method  for  himself,  even  of  those 
things  which  he  has  taught,  following  occasion  and  his 
pupil's  capacity,  that  he  may  know  the  better  to  take  the 
measures  of  his  progress,  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  occa- 
sions offered. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  A   GRAMMAR  FOR  DEAF  PERSONS. 

Having  dispatched  the  deaf  man's  dictionary,  I  come  in 
the  next  place  to  speak  of  his  grammar.  I  should  contradict 
the  principles  I  have  formerly  laid  down,  if  I  should  insist 
much  upon  grammar ;  neither  indeed  doth  our  English 
tongue  require  or  afford  much  to  be  said  by  him  who  would 
be  ambitious  to  show  himself  yQappfmx&taTog.  I  shall  therefore 
only  make  some  few  reflections  upon  etymology  and  syntax, 
supposing  orthography  to  belong  to  lexicography,  of  which 
already ;  and  for  prosody,  our  scholar  is  no  more  able  to  re- 
ceive its  precepts,  than  a  blind  man  is  to  judge  of  colors. 
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I  shall  only  take  notice  of  five  etymological  grammati- 
cations,  and  do  but  name  them ;  for  I  judge  that  these 
and  all  other  points  of  grammar  are  to  be  deferred,  at  least 
as  to  an  accurate  explaining  of  them,  until  he  be  fitted  for 
the  study  of  grammar  in  manner  as  I  have  said  before. 

The  first  is  the  plural  number ;  for  which  the  rule  is  but 
one  and  easy.  Add  s  to  the  singular,  pen,  pens ;  and  the  ex- 
ceptions are  not  many,  which  here  I  pass  by.  2.  The  com- 
parative and  superlative  degree,  almost  as  easy  as  the  other. 
They  are  formed  by  adding  the  terminations  er  and  est,  or 
by  the  auxiliary  words,  more,  most,  as  hard,  harder,  hardest, 
or  more  hard,  most  hard.  The  exceptions  are  not  many. 
3.  The  participle  active  or  neuter  in  ing,  from  which  I  think 
there  is  no  exception,  and  the  participle  passive,  which  is 
oftentimes  the  same  with  the  preter-imperfect  tense,  without 
an  auxiliary  word,  as  1  loved;  or  the  preter-perfect  tense  with 
an  auxiliary  word,  as  I  have  loved;  but  from  this  rule  there 
are  a  multitude  of  exceptions,  which  is  the  greatest  irregu- 
larity of  the  English  tongue.  4.  The  adverb  of  manner 
ends  in  ly ;  this  also  hath  its  exceptions,  but  not  many. 
5.  The  abstract  ending  in  ness  generally. 

These  things  you  need  not  teach  your  scholar  by  rule,  for 
a  little  practice  will  enable  him  to  make  a  rule  for  himself, 
and  to  bring  the  exceptions  too  under  his  rule ;  as  we  hear 
outlandish  men  and  children  saying  often,  mans,  womans, 
foots,  for  men,  women,  feet. 

As  for  that  ambiguity,  that  almost  every  concrete  substan- 
tive in  English  is  used  verbally,  as  pen,  hand,  foot,  &c;  this 
adds  much  to  the  copiousness,  emphasis  and  elegancy  of  the 
language,  and  yet  gives  very  little  cause  of  mistake ;  the 
construction  of  the  words  determining  the  signification. 
But  the  verbal  signification  of  these  words  being  metonym- 
ical,  it  will  be  best  to  leave  them  to  their  own  place.  So 
much  for  etymology  shall  serve  in  this  place  ;  now  for  syntax. 

The  learned  languages  make  two  general  parts  of  syntax, 
agreement  and  government;  whereas  it  seems  to  me  that 
with  them,  syntax  requires  a  distribution  antecedent  to  this. 
To  wit,  that  the  syntax  of  words  is  either  per  se  ox  per  aliud; 
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i.  e.,  the  grammatical  coherence  and  connection  of  words,  is 
made  by  the  terminations  of  the  words  themselves,  or,  by 
auxiliary  words,  called  particles.  But  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  of  these  distributions  does  our  language  require 
or  admit  of,  being  freed  from  all  incumbrances  of  inflections 
by  genders  and  cases,  (except  a  few  pronouns,)  and  conse- 
quently from  the  rules  of  agreement  and  government ;  all 
our  syntax  consisting  in  the  cement  of  auxiliary  particles. 

To  treat  of  syntax  then  in  English,  is  to  show  the  use  of 
the  particles  in  forming  words  into  sentences.  For,  to  explain 
these  notions  separately,  were  to  build  castles  in  the  air  ;  and 
to  form  sentences  without  them,  were  to  make  ropes  of  sand. 

Here  I  will  not  insist  upon  explaining  every  single  parti- 
cle, as  if  I  were  dealing  with  a  dumb  scholar;  but,  remem- 
bering that  the  present  address  is  more  to  the  master  than 
the  scholar,  I  will  instance  only  in  some  few,  which  may 
serve  for  a  clue  to  guide  any  ingenious  adventurer  through 
the  whole  labyrinth. 

As  I  would  advise  the  dumb  scholar  to  be  often  put  to 
practice  upon  verbs  of  bodily  action,  varying  the  circum- 
stances by  the  particles ;  so  will  I  single  out  the  verb  cut, 
to  be  the  principal  verb  in  the  following  examples  for  ex- 
plaining the  particles. 

I  begin  with  pronouns,  which  according  to  the  notation  of 
the  word,  are  words  put  for  other  words.  Let  therefore  these 
things  be  present,  for  whose  names  the  pronouns  are  the  pro- 
vocabula;  and  then  it  will  be  easy  to  make  your  scholar  under- 
stand the  use  of  these  pronominal  words.  I  will  instance  first 
in  the  demonstratives,  i,  thou,  he,  we,  ye,  they.  Let  there  be 
six  persons  present,  as  many  more  as  you  will.  Write  down, 
I  cut,  thou  cut,  he  cut,  we  cut,  ye  cut,  they  cut.  Let  the  master 
take  his  scholar  by  him,  and  place  a  third  person  over  against 
him,  all  of  them  prepared  with  a  knife,  and  apple,  or  stick,  &c. 
Let  the  master  cut  first,  pointing  to  the  words  I  cut.  2.  Let  the 
scholar  cut,  the  master  pointing  to  the  words  thou  cut.  3.  Let 
the  third  person  cut,  pointing  to  he  cut.  And  for  the  plural  num- 
ber, let  the  master  and  his  scholar  stand  first  together,  placing 
two  more  near  them,  and  two  over  against  them.  Then 
Vol.  IX.  7 
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let  the  master  and  scholar  cut,  pointing  to  we  cut ;  let  the 
two  by  them  cut,  pointing  to  ye  cut;  3.  Let  the  two  over 
against  them  cut,  pointing  to  they  cut.  The  possessives, 
mine,  thine,  his,  ours,  yours,  theirs,  may  be  taught  after  the 
same  manner, — my  apple,  thy  apple,  his  apple,  our  apple,  your 
apple,  their  apple,  mutatis  mutandis, — in  short,  all  pronom- 
inal words,  after  the  same  manner — all  cut,  none  or  nobody  cutt 
this  boy  cut,  that  boy  cut,  the  same  boy  cut,  another  boy  cut, 
8fC.  Let  him  practice  much  upon  this  and  other  verbs  till 
you  find  that  he  is  able  to  make  these  distinctions  of  himself. 

When  he  can  distinguish  persons,  it  will  be  easy  from 
many  examples,  cuttest,  cutteth,  breakest,  breaketh,  holdest, 
holdeth,  to  make  him  understand  that  the  second  and  third 
person  singular  are  distinguished  by  termination  from  the 
other  persons. 

For  the  signs  of  tenses,  do,  dost,  doth,  has,  hast,  hath,  was, 
wast,  were,  shall,  will,  write  down  1  have  cut  the  pen,  1  do  cut 
the  apple,  I  will  cut  the  stick;  cut  accordingly,  pointing  to  your 
scholar;  or  write  I  have  stood,  I  do  stand,  1  will  stand;  do  ac- 
cordingly; I  have  walked,  I  do  stand,  I  will  sit;  do  accordingly. 
Do  not  trouble  your  scholar  with  too  nice  distinctions  of 
words,  such  as  shall  and  will,  did  and  have ;  it  is  enough  for 
him  as  yet,  that  he  understand  the  use  of  words  in  the 
common  forms  of  speech,  as  illiterate  persons  do. 

Let  him  practice  much  upon  the  pronouns,  and  signs  of 
tenses,  with  verbs  of  action,  adding  other  circumstances  of 
time,  place,  manner,  &c.  and  that  with  all  the  variety  possi- 
ble, of  familiar,  plain,  easy,  most  common,  and  most  fre- 
quently occurring  circumstances. 

The  copula  will  be  easily  understood  because  of  its  frequent 
use,  both  affirmatively  and  negatively ;  fire  is  hot,  water  is 
not  hot,  water  is  cold,  fire  is  not  cold.  So  in  all  its  inflec- 
tions;  as,  1  am  tall,  thou  art  short,  he  is  thick,  1  am  sittings 
thou  art  standing,  he  is  walking. 

The  particles  or  and  and,  with  the  adjectives  same  and 
diverse,  are  to  be  diligently  inculcated,  as  being  words  of 
frequent  use,  and  useful  for  explication  and  declaring  the 
sense  of  other  words.    Or,  in  the  explicative  sense  of  it, 
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coming  between  words  signifying  the  same  thing;  and  be- 
tween words  signifying  diverse  things.  It  may  be  good  to 
write  down  many  examples  of  synonymous  words  and 
phrases  which  your  scholar  understands,  joining  them  with 
or,  as 

rl  stand,  (  to  go  (  wide 

rpjie         or  The  same,  <   or        The  same, }  or 

II  do  stand,  f  to  walk.  (  broad, 

or 
I  am  standing. 

So  for  the  copulative  and,  give  such  examples  as  these  : 
(  Hand  (  Pen  (  Sun 

Diverse,  <   and        Diverse,  <  and       Diverse.  1  and 

(  Foot.  (  Ink.  (  Moon. 

But  the  frequent  recurring  of  these  and  many  such  like, 
in  common,  familiar,  and  necessary  forms  of  speech,  will 
soon  make  them  to  be  understood. 

As  for  particles  signifying  motion,  as  to,  from,  through,  by, 
into,  out  of,  hither,  thither,  hence,  thence,  Sfc,  whether  preposi- 
tions or  adverbs,  so  distance,  as  far  off,  near,  at,  hard  by,  close 
by  8fc,  position,  as  before,  behind,  above,  upon,  beneath, 
about,  up,  down,  beyond,  on  this  side,  SfC,  their  use  and  mean- 
ing is  so  plain  and  obvious  that  there  needs  no  more  but 
choice  of  fit  examples  to  make  them  understood.  The  table 
is  before  your  face  ;  the  chair  is  behind  your  back  ;  the  book 
is  upon  the  table ;  my  hand  is  above  the  table ;  the  nose  is 
between  the  eyes  ;  the  eyes  are  above  the  mouth  ;  the  mouth 
is  under  the  eyes ;  the  tongue  is  in  the  mouth  ;  to  put  out 
the  tongue,  to  rise  up,  to  sit  down,  go  to  the  door,  from  the 
door,  come  hither,  go  thither,  &c,  these  and  such  like  words 
signifying  circumstances  perceivable  by  sense,  are  as  easily 
apprehended  as  words  signifying  bodily  substance  or  sensible 
quality. 

Even  the  particles  of  a  metaphysical  extraction  and  more 
remote  from  sense  may  be  easily  understood,  if  the  teacher 
be  not  too  metaphysical  in  his  application.  I  will  mention 
here  only  two  topics  of  this  kind  of  particles,  the  causes  and 
the  comparates,  which  are  the  two  principal  sinews  of  dis- 
course.   The  particles  from  the  causes  are  diverse,  from,  of, 
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with,  by,  ivherefore,  therefore,  because,  why,  &c.  Use  exam- 
ples such  as  these, — This  pen  was  made  by  the  master,  of  a 
goose-quill,  for  to  write  after  my  copy.  Explain  why,  where- 
fore, what  is  the  cause,  by  expostulations  and  interrogations, 
with  your  scholar  himself  or  others,  and  because  in  answer 
to  these. 

Observe  here,  that  many  of  these  particles  being  very 
equivocal,  it  will  not  be  prudence  to  represent  this  difficulty 
all  at  once,  lest  it  amaze  and  discourage  your  scholar.  For 
example,  you  have  made  him  understand  the  causal  particle 
with,  in  such  examples  as  these,  to  cut  with  a  knife,  to  write 
with  a  pen ;  do  not  immediately  put  him  upon  the  particle 
of  society  with,  as  go  with  me ;  but  explain  the  various  use 
of  such  particles,  as  they  offer  themselves  occasionally  in 
practice,  and  as  you  find  his  capacity  is  able  to  receive; 
for  improving  of  occasions,  and  complying  with  the  scholar's 
capacity,  will  be  the  master's  greatest  commendation.  Not 
but  that  he  may  be  put  upon  learning  many  set  forms  for 
exercise  of  memory,  though  he  understand  them  not  per- 
fectly. But  do  not  put  his  understanding  to  the  rack,  by  an  in- 
discreet pressing  upon  his  apprehensive  faculty,  notions  either 
simple  or  complex,  which  you  find  he  receives  not  readily. 
But  make  a  collection  of  such  words,  and  watch  opportuni- 
ties for  explaining  them  ;  I  can  give  no  better  rule  for  ex- 
plaining words  hard  to  be  understood,  than  that  which 
Horace  has  given,  in  a  case  not  much  unlike  ours, — 

Dixeris  egregie  notum  si  callida  verbum 

Recldiderit  junctura  novum. 

Where  the  principal  verb  of  a  sentence  is  clearly  appre- 
hended, it  brings  great  light  to  other  circumstanciating 
words.  So  that  the  skillful  choosing  of  verbs  of  action,  well 
understood  by  your  scholar,  and  the  like  dexterity  in  placing 
a  hard  word  which  you  would  have  him  to  understand, 
amongst  other  words  of  circumstance  already  well  under- 
stood, in  construction  with  the  verb,  every  word  of  the  sen- 
tence will  reflect  some  light  upon  this  dark  word. 

The  second  classis  of  metaphorical,  (or  perhaps  more 
properly  logical,)  particles,  are  those  that  owe  their  origin  to 
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the  topic  of  the  comparates ;  such  as,  than,  much,  more,  most, 
less,  least,  by  so  much,  &c. ;  explain  these  also  by  many  fit 
examples,  in  which  the  several  degrees  of  comparison  may 
be  demonstrated  to  the  senses.  This  water  is  as  hot  as  that; 
this  cheese,  apple,  egg,  is  greater  or  more  great  than  that ; 
this  apple  is  the  greatest  or  most  great  of  all  the  apples ;  by 
how  much  this  stick,  paper,  is  longer  than  that,  by  so  much 
that  is  broader  than  this;  let  the  proportion  be  fitted  and 
measured. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  collection  of  such  forms  of 
sentences  as  he  understands,  one  or  two  examples  of  every 
form,  that  upon  occasion  he  may  have  recourse  to  them,  as 
to  rules  and  precedents  in  the  like  cases ;  and  amongst  other 
forms,  forget  not  imperatives  and  interrogatives,  for  which 
he  will  have  early  and  frequent  use.  Gather  up  all  the 
forms  of  interrogation,  when ?  who?  what?  where?  whose? 
whence?  whether?  how  long,  many,  great?  &c.  Form 
sentences  upon  everyone  of  these  interrogations,  in  things 
familiar;  and  subjoin  proper  answers;  as  whose  book  is  this  ? 
A.  Mine,  thine,  his,  thy  brother's,  the  master's,  &c.  When 
shall  we  go  to  bed  ?  A.  By  and  by,  at  ten  o'clock,  an  hour 
hence,  &c.  Imperative  forms.  I  pray  give  me  the  book,  take 
up  the  pen,  lay  down  the  paper,  sit  down,  rise  up,  put  on  your 
hat,  open  the  door,  shut  the  door,  6lc. 

For  exercise,  you  may  find  great  variety  for  him  ;  such  as 
to  vary  the  circumstances  proposed ;  to  describe  things  from 
their  causes,  from  their  contraries,  by  comparing  them  with 
other  things ;  to  form  a  narration  of  things  seen,  to  write 
epistles.  Let  him  be  put  much  upon  the  exercise  of  mem- 
ory, and  that  not  only  in  loose  words  and  incoherent  sen- 
tences, but  let  him  bestow  much  time  and  pains  in  learning 
by  heart,  in  the  first  place,  for  his  lectiones  sacrce  upon  the 
Lord's  day  and  Holy-days,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed, 
and  Ten  Commandments,  with  the  Church  Catechism. 

The  solemnity  and  frequency  of  divine  service  would 
have  good  effects  upon  him,  being  placed  conveniently  oppo- 
site to  the  minister,  with  a  book  before  him,  and  one  to  direct 
him,  till  custom  enable  him  to  direct  himself.    This  would 
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not  only  excite  him  to  piety  and  devotion,  but  in  progress  of 
time  he  would  come  both  to  understand  and  have  by  heart 
the  greatest  part  of  divine  service.  Some  other  select  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  might  be  recommended  to  him,  as  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  history  of  our  Savior's  nativity 
and  sufferings.  The  most  proper  books  among  profane  au- 
thors for  him  to  practice  on,  (I  think,)  of  many,  were  .ZEsop's 
fables,  and  some  plays  where  there  is  much  of  action. 

In  the  application  of  all  I  have  said,  respect  is  to  be  had 
to  the  quality  of  the  person  to  be  taught,  whether  young  or 
old,  dull  or  docile  :  how  to  comply  with  these  circumstances, 
must  depend  upon  the  prudence  of  the  teacher.  When  his 
progress  is  so  considerable  that  it  may  be  said  of  him — he 
understands  the  English  tongue  tolerably  well, — he  may  then 
be  put  upon  the  study  of  grammar,  which  will  be  the  more 
easy  to  him,  because  the  course  of  study  he  was  in  before 
had  a  mixture  of  grammar  in  it,  as  I  have  said.  Afterwards, 
(or  before  if  you  please,)  he  may  be  taught  arithmetic  and 
something  of  geometry. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  AN   ALPHABET  UPON  THE  FINGERS. 

Because  the  conveniency  of  writing  can  not  always  be  in 
readiness,  neither  yet  though  it  could  is  it  so  proper  a  medi- 
um of  interpretation  between  persons  present  face  to  face,  as 
a  hand  language ;  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  teach  the 
dumb  scholar  a  Finger  Alphabet ;  and  this  not  only  of  sin- 
gle letters,  but  also,  for  the  greater  expedition  of  double  and 
triple  consonants,  with  which  our  English  doth  abound. 

After  much  search  and  many  changes,  I  have  at  last 
fixed  upon  a  finger  or  hand  Alphabet  according  to  my  mind; 
for  I  think  it  can  not  be  considerably  mended,  either  by 
myself,  or  any  other,  (without  making  tinkers  work,)  for  the 
purposes  for  which  1  have  intended  it, — that  is,  a  distinct 
placing  of  and  easy  pointing  to  the  single  letters,  with  the 
like  distinct,  and  easy  abbreviation  of  double  and  triple 
consonants. 

I  deny  not  but  there  may  be  many  more  abbreviations 
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than  I  have  provided  for,  namely  of  initial  syllables,  and 
terminations;  but  these  I  have  passed  by,  at  present,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  I  think  there  will  be  little  need  of  them  ;  for 
I  doubt  not  but  that  with  the  provision  I  have  made,  a  habit 
equal  to  that  in  those  who  write  a  quick  hand,  may  very 
near  make  the  hand  as  ready  an  interpreter  as  the  tongue. 
Secondly,  If  they  should  be  judged  needful,  I  have  taken  care 
that  with  a  few  rules  they  may  be  added,  without  altering 
anything  of  the  institution  of  this  present  scheme. 

This  scheme,  (I  think,)  is  so  distinct  and  plain  in  itself, 
that  it  needs  not  much  explication,  at  least  for  the  single 
letters,  which  are  as  distinct  by  their  places,  as  the  middle 
and  two  extremes  of  a  right  line  can  make  them.  The  rules 
of  practice  are  two.  1.  Touch  the  places  of  the  vowels  with 
a  cross  touch  with  any  finger  of  the  right  hand.  2.  Point  to 
the  consonants  with  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand.  This  is  all 
'that  I  think  to  be  needful  for  explaining  the  scheme  so  far 
as  concerns  the  single  letters.  And  for  the  double  conso- 
nants,— 

I  have  made  provision  for  abbreviating  a  threefold  combi- 
nation of  them ;  I  shall  here  only  give  the  rules  of  abbrevi- 
ation of  the  several  combinations  I  have  made  choice  of, 
referring  the  reader  for  the  reasons  of  my  choice  to  the  fol- 
lowing treatise  of  double  consonants. 

The  first  combination  of  double  consonants  I  make  pro- 
vision for  is,  when  h,  I,  r,  s,  come  in  one  syllable  with  other 
consonants ;  and  that  two  ways,  either  before  or  after  anoth- 
er consonant,  as  in  these  examples. 

1.  H.  |  JjSht  3.  R.  j  theart 

(  tne  (  try 

2  l  (  salt  ^  g  (  hast 

'  "  (  title  '     '  (  hats 

1.  When  these  four  letters  are  prefixed  to  other  conso- 
nants, as  in  light,  salt,  heart,  hast,  the  rule  is,  point  skin  to 
skin  with  the  four  fingers  of  the  other  hand  respectively  to  the 
capital  letter,  (which  in  the  present  example  is  T,)  to  which 
they  are  prefixed',  which  by  institution  designs  the  double 
consonants,  ht,  It,  rt,  st.    2.  When  the  same  four  letters  fol- 
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low  another  consonant,  as  in  the,  title,  try,  hats,  then  point 
(as  before)  to  T  with  nail  to  skin,  which  gives  th,  tl,  tr,  ts. 

A  second  combination  of  double  consonants  worthy  of 
this  care  of  abbreviation,  because  of  their  frequent  use  in 
English,  is  when  the  liquids  m,  n,  come  before  the  mutes 
and  semi-mutes,  b,  p,  d,  t,  g,  k  or  c.  That  is  m  before  b,  p, 
and  n  before  d,  t,  g,  k,  c.  The  rule  is, —  Touch  the  place  of 
these  mutes  and  semi-mutes  with  the  first  and  second  finger 
joined;  and  this  by  institution  gives  the  liquid  and  the  re- 
spective mute  or  semi-mute  following,  as  in  lamb,  lamp,  hand, 
hunt,  anger,  ink,  France. 

The  third  abbreviation  is  of  triple  consonants  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  word  or  syllable,  where  s  is  always  the  first;  as 
in  schism,  screw,  shrine,  spread,  strong,  scrag,  sphinx,  Sos- 
thenes,  splinter,  jostle,  Sec.  The  rule  is, — Join  the  thumb  to 
the  finger,  pointing  to  the  other  two  consonants.  And  so 
much  for  abbreviation  of  double  and  triple  consonants. 

But  observe  here,  that  as  school-boys  are  to  learn  amassive 
before  amass,  and  notea  before  not®;  and  to  write  words  at 
length,  before  they  learn  short-hand ;  so  let  your  dumb  scholar, 
and  others  that  would  practice  Dactylology,  first  know  and 
practice  upon  the  single  letters,  before  they  come  to  practice 
upon  the  rules  of  abbreviation. 

Now  though  this  way  of  short-hand,  or  abbreviation  of 
words  be  distinct,  easy,  quick,  and  comprehensive  ;  yet  is 
there  another  way  of  practicing,  which  comes  nothing  short 
of  this  in  other  respects,  and  in  one  respect  seems  to  be 
preferable  :  That  it  supposes  nothing  necessary  to  be  known 
for  practicing,  but  the  places  of  the  single  letters,  without 
making  new  rules  for  distinguishing  double  and  triple  con- 
sonants, from  the  single.  The  rule  is, — Point  to  all  the  sin- 
gle letters  of  the  double  or  triple  consonant,  simul  Sr  semel; 
which  will  be  found  to  be  as  easy  as  pointing  by  the  former 
institution  with  one  single  touch,  as  will  appear  in  these 
examples:  when,  which,  the,  light,  blunt,  brand,  grunt, plas- 
ter, spread,  strong,  &c. 

If  here  it  should  be  objected,  that  this  will  breed  confu- 
sion, leaving  the  reader  doubtful  what  letter  to  begin  with  ; 
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to  this  I  answer :  1.  For  double  consonants  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a  syllable,  this  objection  can  never  be  of  any  force ; 
for  there  is  no  English  word  found  wherein  their  order  is 
inverted,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  treatise  on  double 
consonants.  2.  For  double  consonants  in  the  end  of  a  word, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  second  combination  formerly  men- 
tioned, there  can  never  be  any  mistake ;  for  scarce  (I  think,) 
is  there  any  example  occurs  wherein  their  order  is  inverted ; 
or  if  there  did,  then  the  rule  will  be  in  that  case,  point  to  the 
single  letters  distinctly.  So  that  the  objection  is  of  no  force, 
except  only  against  the  first  combination  of  double  conso- 
nants, and  that  only  in  the  end  of  a  syllable ;  for  there  are 
some,  but  not  many  examples,  where  the  order  is  inverted, 
as  salt,  title,  hast,  hats.  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered, — 
that  in  a  continued  sentence,  the  sense  will  easily  determine 
the  case,  and  take  away  all  ambiguity ;  as  here  lies  one  hat, 
there  lie  two  hats.  But  if  you  have  occasion  to  distinguish 
the  words  hats  from  hast,  then  you  must  point  to  all  the  let- 
ters distinctly. 

And  this  compendious  and  expeditious  way  of  Oneirology, 
may  be  extended  further  than  this  abbreviation  of  double 
and  triple  consonants ;  for  they  that  are  masters  of  a  lan- 
guage, and  have  got  a  considerable  readiness  of  practicing 
by  distinct  touches  of  single  letters,  will  find  it  as  easy  as  it 
is  useful,  to  express  whole  syllables,  and  whole  words  that 
are  monosyllables,  (specially  in  words  of  common  use,)  with 
one  multiplied  touch  simul  and  semel.  My  meaning  by  this 
multiplied  touch  simul  and  semel  is,  not  to  touch  distinctly 
all  the  letters  of  a  syllable  or  word,  by  the  index  or  any  one 
single  finger  of  the  other  hand  successively,  making  so  many 
distinct  motions  from  place  to  place,  as  there  are  letters  in 
the  syllable ;  but  so  to  order  the  matter,  that  an  equal  num- 
ber of  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  may  be  used  for  a  simul- 
taneous touch  to  make  the  word  or  syllable,  according  to 
the  number  of  letters  it  shall  happen  to  consist  of.  This 
way  of  expressing  syllables,  and  words  monosyllables,  with 
one  multiplied  touch,  after  a  little  practice,  will  be  as  easy 
and  quick  as  pointing  to  one  single  letter  with  a  single  touch ; 
Vol.  IX.  8 
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it  will  also  be  as  distinct  as  pointing  to  every  letter  succes- 
sively with  one  finger. 

But  let  it  be  well  observed  here,  that  though  I  would  have 
a  whole  syllable  expressed  with  one  single  action,  and  mo- 
tion of  the  whole  hand,  yet  let  not  the  distinct  touches  be  so 
simultaneous,  but  that  it  may  appear  where  the  word  begins 
and  where  it  ends. 

Here  I  think  will  be  a  proper  place  to  give  a  rule,  how  to 
know  when  a  word  is  ended,  and  it  is  this.  Let  there  be  a 
continued  actual  touch  of  more  fingers  or  one  at  least,  till  the 
word  be  ended;  or  if  this  happen,  (as  it  may  in  some  words,) 
to  be  uneasy,  then  make  a  quick  motion  from  the  place  of 
the  last  letter  of  the  word.  But  this  difficulty  after  a  little 
practice  will  vanish  away. 

Now  because  this  discourse  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  that  have  trifling  heads,  like  my  own,  to  whom  it  will 
be  acceptable  to  know  what  other  ways  of  Dactylology  I  have 
had  under  consideration,  I  will,  for  satisfying  their  curiosity, 
and  perhaps  saving  them  the  expense  of  vain  labor,  mention 
some  other  ways  which  I  have  considered,  and  after  exam- 
ination rejected. 

The  first  way  is  to  make  the  figures  of  the  letters  upon 
the  hand,  which  differs  only  from  writing  in  this,  that  the  one 
is  transient  and  the  other  permanent.  It  is  true  that  this  is 
more  ready  upon  all  occasions  than  writing,  but  neither  dis- 
tinct nor  quick  enough  to  be  taken  notice  of  here. 

A  second  way  is  the  forming  of  the  letters  symbolically ; 
as  to  make  an  X  by  crossing  two  fingers;  a  cross  touch  upon 
the  end  of  the  thumb  for  a  T  ;  three  fingers  joined  for  M, 
two  fingers  joined  for  N,  &c.  This  symbolical  way  I  reject^ 
as  being  defective  in  two  respects :  First,  it  is  defective  in 
the  point  of  symbolizing;  for  it  will  not  be  easy  with  the 
fingers  to  represent  the  shapes  of  all  letters.  This  way  of 
expressing  the  letters  symbolically,  is  somewhat  like  the 
conceit  of  a  symbolical  character,  and  a  language  of  nature 
which  some  have  talked  much  of;  but  without  any  founda- 
tion in  nature,  and  therefore  all  attempts  at  art  must  be  in 
vain.    But  secondly,  this  way  is  too  laborious,  and  so  defect- 
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ive  in  answering  one  of  the  principlal  ends  for  which  Oneir- 
ology is  desirable,  and  deserves  the  name  of  an  art :  that  is, 
a  quick  and  ready  expression  and  interpretation  of  the  con- 
ceits of  the  mind,  coming  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  the 
tongue. 

The  third  way  is  to  design  every  single  letter  by  a  single 
touch;  which  I  judge  much  the  better  way  than  either  of 
the  other  two,  as  being  more  simple,  distinct,  easy,  and  of 
quick  dispatch.  Having  therefore  resolved  upon  this,  that 
the  most  proper  way  to  express  the  simple  elements  of  the 
alphabet  would  be  by  a  single  touch,  it  remained  that  they 
should  be  distinguished  amongst  themselves  by  their  places. 
And  here  again,  after  consideration  and  trial,  I  have  rejected 
several  ways  of  distinguishing  the  letters  by  places.  First, 
I  provided  places  on  both  hands,  back  ?nd  fore ;  but  finding 
this  laborious  and  intricate,  and  perceiving  that  there  might 
be  distinction  enough  found  in  one  hand,  I  placed  the  whole 
alphabet  upon  one  hand ;  yet  so  as  to  make  use  of  an  equal 
number  of  places  on  both  sides  of  the  hand :  but  at  last 
finding  that  all  the  necessary  distinctions  could  be  provided 
for  on  one  side  of  the  hand,  I  fixed  upon  the  institution  of 
the  present  scheme ;  which  I  think  is  done  with  that  consid- 
eration and  care,  that  as  I  said  before  it  cannot  be  much 
improved. 

Here  I  thought  to  have  kept  one  secret  of  art  to  myself ; 
at  least  till  I  should  see  how  other  things  I  had  discovered 
should  please.  But  I  must  confess  my  own  weakness,  that 
in  things  of  this  nature,  I  am  plenus  rimarum.  I  know  not 
how  considerable  this  secret  will  seem  to  others,  but  I  declare, 
(that  I  may  confess  another  weakness,)  that  I  was  much 
affected  with  it.  For  after  a  long  and  tiresome  chase,  and 
having  pursued  my  notion,  as  I  thought,  to  a  nil  ultra,  when 
1  was  set  down  and  pleasing  myself  with  my  purchase,  on 
a  sudden  I  fancied  myself  to  see  an  one-handed  deaf  man 
coming  to  me,  and  as  much  as  I  could  read  in  his  eyes  and 
countenance,  expostulating  with  me  thus — What !  have  you 
done  ?  Is  there  no  help  for  me?  shall  one  eye  serve  in  Schem- 
atology?  and  one  ear  in  Pneumatology  ?  one  tongue  in  Gloss- 
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ology  ?  yea  one  hand  in  Typology  ?  and  shall  not  one  hand 
serve  in  Dactylology  ?  With  this  fixing  my  eyes  steadfastly 
on  his  hand  stretched  out,  I  thought  with  myself  that  I  could 
discern  a  mouth  and  a  tongue  in  his  hand ;  the  thumb 
seemed  to  represent  the  tongue,  the  fingers  and  the  hollow  of 
the  hand  the  lips,  teeth,  and  cavity  of  the  mouth.  Upon 
this  I  made  signs  to  him  to  try  to  follow  me,  as  I  pointed  to 
the  letters  on  my  own  hand,  which  he  did  so  exactly  that  the 
surprise  put  me  in  a  maze  for  some  time.  But  when  I  had 
overcome  my  passion,  reflecting  upon  this  wonder  both  of 
nature  and  art,  I  observed  that  of  the  twenty-four  letters,  he 
pointed  to  sixteen  with  his  thumb.  Thus  I  dismissed  my 
deaf  and  lame  patient,  bidding  him  be  of  good  courage,  and 
live  in  hopes  of  an  effectual  and  speedy  cure. 

But  after  he  was  gone,  I  began  to  consider  with  myself. 
What!  shall  I  magnify  this  as  a  mystery  and  wonder  of 
nature  and  art,  to  find  a  way  to  metamorphise  a  chimera 
into  a  man,  or  to  make  a  black  swan  white  ?  This  will  be 
magno  conatu  magnas  nugas  agere.  As  I  was  thus  thinking, 
it  happened  that  I  was  smoking  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  hav- 
ing a  present  occasion  to  dispatch  a  speedy  message,  I  was 
unwilling  to  let  my  pipe  go  out,  and  so  at  that  present  was 
deprived  both  of  the  use  of  my  tongue  and  one  hand  ;  where- 
fore, reflecting  upon  the  lesson  which  I  had  lately  taught  the 
one-handed  deaf  man,  or  shall  I  rather  say,  which  he  taught 
me,  I  call  a  boy  to  me,  whom  I  had  trained  up  in  Dactylol- 
ogy, and  delivered  my  message  to  him  with  one  hand.  He, 
staring  in  my  face  with  a  smiling  countenance,  (for  I  had 
never  spoken  to  him  before  that  time  with  one  hand,)  per- 
formed the  message  very  readily,  and  returned  me  a  speedy 
answer,  using  the  same  organ  of  interpretation  (for  I  surprised 
him  eating  an  apple)  to  me,  which  I  had  done  to  him.  This 
gave  me  occasion  to  think,  that  this  point  of  art  had  not 
only  one-handed  deaf  men  for  its  object;  but  that  there 
might  be  many  other  cases  wherein  it  might  be  useful  to 
speak  with  one  hand  ;  as  to  speak  to  a  dumb  man  riding  on 
horseback,  and  holding  the  reins  in  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  asking  him,  How  do  you  do?  or  sitting  at  table, 
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holding  the  cup  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  saying,  Sir, 
my  service  to  you.  Or,  with  one  hand  holding  the  knife  and 
with  the  other  asking,  what  will  you  be  pleased  to  have  ?  &c. 

And  if  any  man  could  be  supposed  to  have  that  readiness 
and  presence  of  mind  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  J.  Caesar, 
he  might  at  once  keep  up  discourse  with  three  several  per- 
sons upon  several  subjects,  talking  to  two  with  his  two 
hands,  and  to  a  third  with  his  tongue.  And  here,  by  the  by, 
it  is  observable  that  without  any  distraction  of  mind  one  may 
speak  both  to  a  deaf  and  blind  man  at  once,  expressing  the 
same  words  by  the  tongue  to  the  blind  man,  and  by  the 
hand  to  the  deaf. 

Nay  further,  I  declare  that  as  much  as  I  have  as  yet  been 
able  to  discover  by  practice,  I  judge  the  way  of  speaking 
with  one  hand,  preferable  to  the  other  of  using  both,  and 
that  in  all  respects,  unless  it  be  in  this  one ;  that  it  is  not 
capable  of  distinction  enough  for  all  the  necessary  abbrevia- 
tions of  double  consonants,  which  perhaps  (after  a  readiness 
and  habit  acquired,)  may  not  be  needful ;  or  if  it  were,  yet 
I  know  that  one  hand  is  capable  of  many  more  distinctions 
than  I  have  as  yet  made  use  of;  but  at  present  I  think  it  not 
tanti  to  make  use  of  them,  for  I  foresee  that  the  conveniency 
will  scarce  balance  the  inconveniencies. 

Now  though  the  practising  of  this  hand-language  be  so 
plain  and  easy  from  the  following  scheme,*  and  the  preceding 
explication  of  it,  that  any  one  who  can  but  read,  (without 
knowing  to  write,)  may  become  his  own  teacher;  yet  seeing 
the  nature  of  all  skill  and  cunning  deserving  the  name  of  an 
art  is  such,  that  something  of  instruction  viva  voce,  is,  if  not 
necessary,  at  least  useful;  so  here  something  of  direction 
from  one  well  skilled  in  the  practice  of  this  art,  either  viva 
voce,  or,  (which  is  the  same  thing,  and  as  emphatic  a  way  of 
teaching  if  it  were  practised,)  digito  demonstrante,  will  be  of 
good  use  to  young  practitioners. 

I  will  add  one  help  more  for  enabling  young  beginners  to 
practice  more  easily  and  readily.  Let  a  pair  of  gloves  be 
made,  one  for  the  master,  and  another  for  the  scholar,  with 


*  [  Referring  probably  to  the  plate  of  the  Manual  Alphabet,   Ed,  Annals.] 
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the  letters  written  upon  them  in  such  order  as  appears  in  the 
following  scheme.  To  practice  with  these,  will  be  easy  for 
any  that  do  but  know  their  letters  and  can  spell ;  and  a  short 
time  will  so  fix  the  places  of  the  letters  in  the  memory,  that 
the  gloves  may  be  thrown  away  as  useless. 

Having  laid  open  the  whole  progress  of  my  thoughts  in 
this  discovery  of  Cheirology,  it  remains  that  I  make  good 
my  promise  in  the  title-page,  of  showing  that  it  is  useful 
both  in  cases  of  necessity  and  conveniency. 

First  then,  I  think  none  will  deny,  but  that  it  is  necessary 
for  persons  deaf  or  dumb,  and  therefore  I  shall  spare  myself 
the  labor  of  proving  it  any  other  way,  than  by  referring  the 
reader  to  the  series  and  scope  of  this  whole  discourse.  Bat 
here  it  will  be  very  proper  to  add  something  how  it  may  be 
made  most  useful  to  the  deaf  man,  and  in  order  to  this  let  it 
be  considered, — That  the  nature  of  Cheirology  is  such,  that 
it  is  only  useful  in  society  and  converse  with  others ;  so  that 
if  the  deaf  man  be  trained  up  in  this  art,  and  have  nobody 
about  him  skilled  in  it  but  himself,  it  is  of  no  use  to  him  at 
all.  As,  on  the  contrary,  if  all  people  were  as  ready  in  this 
hand-language,  as  he  may  rationally  be  supposed  to  be,  then 
the  hand  between  him  and  others,  would  be  of  the  same  use 
that  the  tongue  is  to  other  people  amongst  themselves.  But 
seeing,  (according  to  the  received  way  of  training  up  youth 
hitherto  by  which  no  care  is  taken  of  teaching  them  Cheir- 
ology,) he  can  have  none,  or  very  few,  to  converse  with  him 
in  this  way;  it  will  be  the  concern  of  the  deaf  person's 
friends,  (beside  the  influencing  all  his  familiars  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  this  art  for  his  cause,)  to  choose  some 
fit  person  to  be  a  constant  companion  to  him  and  to 
be  his  interpreter  upon  all  his  occasions  amongst  strangers. 
And  which  is  yet  a  more  weighty  concern, — it  would  be 
their  wisdom  to  project  a  match  for  the  deaf  person,  man  or 
woman,  betimes,  that  the  person  they  are  to  match  with  may 
be  trained  up  in  Cheirology,  which  would  add  very  much  to 
the  comfort  of  their  life ;  they  being  thereby  able  to  express 
and  communicate  their  sentiments  intelligibly,  not  only  by 
Dactylology  in  the  light,  but  also  by  Haptology  in  the  dark. 
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In  the  second  place  I  am  obliged  to  show  the  general  use- 
fulness and  conveniency  of  this  art  to  all  mankind.  The 
particular  cases  wherein  it  may  be  convenient,  are  many 
more  than  can  be  expected  that  I  should  instance  in;  I  shall 
therefore  mention  only  three  generals.  1.  Silence ;  2.  Se- 
crecy ;  3.  Pleasure.  In  cases  of  necessary  silence,  it  may 
be  useful  to  inferiors  in  the  presence  of  great  persons ;  to 
those  that  are  about  sick  people,  as  near  relations,  nurses, 
&c.  So  for  secrecy,  if  people  be  in  company  but  not  so 
near  as  to  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear,  it  performs  the 
office  of  whispering;  it  delivers,  and  receives  secret  mes- 
sages, &c.  And  lastly  for  pleasure ;  it  may  be  an'  ingen- 
ious and  useful  divertisement  and  pastime  for  young  people. 

Here  it  may  be  objected, — That  all  the  conveniency  will 
not  balance  the  pains  that  must  be  taken  in  learning  this  art. 
This  objection  puts  me  in  mind  of  another  and  that  a  very 
considerable  conveniency ;  and  therefore  I  answer — The  pains 
that  is  taken  about  learning  a  hand-language,  if  it  were  learn- 
ed in  due  time,  that  is,  in  childhood,  would  be  so  far  from  hin- 
dering, that  it  would  contribute  much  to  the  child's  progress 
in  learning  to  read,  if  he  were  taught  both  to  know  his  letters, 
and  to  spell  upon  his  fingers.  This  would  please  the  child's 
fancy,  and  imprint  the  letters  sooner  upon  his  memory,  hav- 
ing his  book  always  open  before  his  eyes.  So  that  I  look 
upon  this  as  the  greatest  conveniency  of  Cheirology,  that  it 
would  be  of  so  great  use,  and  learned  with  so  little  pains. 

And  this  consideration  put  me  upon  thinking  of  a  more 
advisable  way  of  training  up  young  ones  than  any  yet  prac- 
tised ;  that  is,  to  begin  children  to  know  their  letters  upon  a 
hand-book  instead  of  a  horn-book ;  or  at  least  to  have  a 
hand-book  upon  the  backside  of  their  horn-book.  For  I 
make  no  doubt  but  before  they  could  come  to  know  the 
names  and  figures  of  the  letters,  they  would  know  their  places 
upon  the  hand,  and  be  able  to  point  to  them  with  the  other, 
or  the  same  hand,  as  readily  as  to  pronounce  them  with  the 
tongue. 

And  who  will  not  acknowledge  that  it  were  a  thing  desi- 
rable, and  deservedly  to  be  esteemed  as  a  piece  of  liberal 
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education,  to  be  able  to  speak  as  readily  with  the  hand  as 
with  the  tongue  ?  And  therefore  who  would  not  think  it 
worth  the  while  to  train  up  young  children  from  their  a  b  c 
in  Glossology  and  Cheirology,  pari  passu?  specially  seeing 
the  one  is  no  hindrance  but  a  considerable  help  to  the  other, 
for  I  may  truly  say  in  the  poet's  words — 

 Alterius  nam 

Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice. 
I  thought  for  the  use  of  children,  to  have  given  some  di- 
rections for  facilitating  the  elementary  discipline  of  knowing 
the  letters,  spelling,  and  reading,  whereby  not  only  the  old 
way  might  be  made  much  smoother,  but  also  by  one  and 
the  same  labor,  a  considerable  accession  of  useful  knowledge 
might  be  attained  by  the  young  scholar;  that  is,  together 
with  reading  in  books,  reading  on  the  hand ;  and  as  a  neces- 
sary appendage  of  this,  writing  upon,  or  speaking  with,  (call 
it  which  you  will,)  the  hand  ;  whereas  writing  with  the  hand, 
according  to  the  common  use  of  the  word,  is  by  itself  a  dis- 
tinct and  laborious  art.  But  I  fear  lest  some  may  think  that 
I  have  already  stuffed  this  discourse  too  much  with  trifles 
and  pedantry. 


THE  ANNALS, 

After  a  brief  intermission,  the  publication  of  the  Annals  is  re- 
sumed; with  no  material  change,  except  that  the  volume  commences 
with  January  instead  of  October.  This  change,  as  well  as  the  tardi- 
ness of  the  present  number,  is  in  consequence  of  unavoidable,  and  in 
part  unexpected,  delay  in  completing  the  arrangements  for  continuing 
the  work,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  of  the  late  Convention  at 
Staunton.  An  agreement  has  been  made  with  the  New  England 
Gallaudet  Association  of  Deaf-mutes,  for  supplying  its  members 
with  the  Annals ;  and  a  portion  of  the  work  is  to  be  occupied  with 
contributions  from  deaf-mutes,  as  well  as  other  matter  for  their  use 
and  benefit. 
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APRIL,  1857. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NEW  ENG- 
LAND GALLAUDET  ASSOCIATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

Reported  by  Wm.  W.  Chamberlain,  of  South  Reading,  Mass. 

According  to  previous  appointment,  a  large  number  of 
mutes  were  assembled  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  1856,  to  attend  the  Convention  of  the  "  New- 
England  Gallaudet  Association  of  Deaf- Mutes." 

At  ten  o'clock  on  Wednesday  forenoon,  Sept.  3rd,  a  pro- 
cession formed  at  the  American  House,  under  the  direction 
of  a  marshal  and  six  aids,  and  proceeded  to  the  State 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  their  meeting  in  the  Hall 
of  Representatives,  the  use  of  which  had  been  granted  to 
them. 

There  were  many  hearing  persons  in  the  hall  and  galleries, 
who  had  come  to  view  the  proceedings.  These  were  called 
to  order  by  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Turner,  Principal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum,  at  Hartford.  The  mute  portion  of  the  assem- 
bly having  been  called  to  order  by  the  marshal,  Thomas 
Brown,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Association,  took  the  chair 
and  made  the  following  remarks  : 
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"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

"  It  gratifies  me  greatly  to  see  so  many  of  my  old  associates 
and  friends  present  in  this  Convention,  as  it  is  the  first  held 
here,  pertaining  to  the  pantomimical  community,  and,  also, 
to  welcome  you  all  to  the  '  Granite  State'  of  my  nativity. 

"  Allow  me  to  entertain  a  lively  hope  that  you  all  will 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  oration,  the  addresses, 
and  the  interchange  of  the  happy  thoughts  of  (  old  friend- 
ship,' affording  us  good  advancement  of  our  improvement. 
Some  mute  people  doubt  of  our  society  as  good  for  any 
purpose,  and  I  do  hope  they  will  understand  the  object  of 
the  1  New  England  Gallaudet  Association  of  Deaf-Mutes,' 
and  voluntarily  lend  us  their  aid. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  start  with  a  periodical,  immediately 
after  the  society  came  into  existence,  without  ample  means 
to  cover  the  necessary  expenses.  It  resembles  a  prudent 
step  of  a  contractor. 

"  During  our  session  permit  me  to  say  one  thing,  that  is, 
I  wish  to  see  you  all  quiet  and  orderly,  and  I  hope  to  dis- 
charge the  daty  assigned  me,  faithfully  and  satisfactorily. 

"  Before  we  proceed  to  business,  we  want  a  religious  ser- 
vice. Allow  me  just  to  allude  to  the  first  prayer  in  Con- 
gress, offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duche,  a  patriotic  clergyman, 
lor  the  success  of  the  future  government.  The  immortal 
Washington  was  pleased  with  the  motion  for  that  purpose. 
Also,  to  the  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strong,  at  the  meeting 
of  a  few  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  the  late  Mr.  Gallau- 
det, antecedent  to  his  embarking  for  Europe  to  qualify  him- 
self as  teacher  of  deaf-mutes.  Religious  service  is  always 
considered  as  conducive  to  a  good  effect  on  any  purpose. 

"  May  our  ardent  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  the  New 
England  Gallaudet  Association  of  Deaf- Mutes  be  realized, 
and  may  good  result  from  our  occasional  conventions. 

"  There  is  one  present,  whom  it  will  be  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  introduce  to  you  as  4  Orator  of  the  day,'  known  as 
the  '  Pioneer'  in  the  useful  service  with  the  immortal  Gal- 
laudet. May  we  all  cherish  our  grateful  sense  of  his  mem- 
ory during  the  remainder  of  his  declining  period  of  life." 
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The  President  then  called  on  Mr.  S.  A.  Lewis,  of  Ct.,  who 
read  from  the  Scriptures,  and  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer. 

At  this  point  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  of  New  York 
City,  arrived,  having  been  engaged  as  interpreter  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hearing  persons  present. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Association  was  then  read  by  the 
Secretary  ;  after  which  the  President  introduced  Prof.  Lau- 
rent Clerc,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  as  the  "  Orator  of  the  day." 

Professor  Clerc  began  by  expressing  his  pleasure  at  seeing 
so  many  of  his  old  pupils  and  friends  present.  He  thought 
the  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  society  among  deaf-mutes 
was  a  very  good  one,  and  was  glad  to  hear  it  had  succeeded 
so  well.  It  revived  his  recollections  of  old  times  to  be  there. 
He  remarked  that  deaf-mutes  had  probably  existed  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.  That  there  were  some  in  the  time  of 
Christ  was  proved  by  Scripture.  The  use  of  signs  was  the 
natural  way  in  which  deaf-mutes  expressed  themselves, — 
but  long  and  hard  study  on  the  part  of  learned  men  had 
formed  them  into  a  language,  by  the  use  of  which  mutes 
could  make  themselves  understood  much  easier  than  by 
natural  signs  alone. 

In  early  times,  deaf-mutes  were  deprived  of  many  of  the 
privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  those  who  could  hear ; — 
among  other  things,  they  were  by  law  declared  incompetent 
to  hold  property  in  their  own  right,  or  to  transact  business 
for  themselves. 

He  referred  to  the  first  attempt  known  to  have  been  made 
in  Europe  to  teach  the  deaf-mutes  how  to  write  and  read, 
and  to  the  first  school  established  for  their  benefit,  which 
was  in  Paris,  in  1760,  by  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee,  a  French 
clergyman,  who  supported  it  at  his  own  expense.  The  sym- 
pathies of  the  Abbe  had  been  aroused  by  his  becoming  acci- 
dentally acquainted  with  two  deaf  and  dumb  sisters,  whose 
fate  he  resolved  to  ameliorate.  After  much  reflection  and 
labor,  he  invented  the  manual  alphabet  and  the  method  of 
signs,  to  repair  the  wrongs  of  nature,  and  he  succeeded. 
In  process  of  time,  the  noise  of  his  success,  the  admiration 
and  respect  given  to  his  zeal,  spread  throughout  Europe, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  efforts  were  everywhere  made  to 
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have  similar  institutions.  The  embassador  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  of  Russia,  at  Paris,  called  on  him  and  offered  him 
valuable  presents  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign,  but  the  Abbe 
de  PEpee  declined  to  accept  any  thing  whatsoever,  and  re- 
quested the  embassador  to  tell  her  Majesty  that  if  his  la- 
bors were  worthy  of  any  consideration,  he  would  be  happy 
to  receive  from  her  empire  some  ignorant  deaf  and  dumb 
children  and  to  teach  them.  Another  fact,  not  the  least  re- 
markable, is,  that  Joseph  II.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  while  in 
Paris,  also  visited  him  and  urged  him  to  come  to  Austria, 
promising  to  bestow  upon  him  such  pecuniary  means  as  he 
might  be  in  want  of,  but  the  good  Abbe,  in  returning  thanks, 
said  that  he  was  now  too  old  and  too  much  attached  to  his 
adoptive  children  to  be  willing  to  abandon  them,  and  be- 
sought the  Emperor  to  send  him  one  of  his  subjects,  and  he 
would  be  happy  to  impart  such  information  as  was  wanted. 
Accordingly,  the  Emperor  dispatched  the  Abb6  Storch  to 
Paris,  and  the  latter,  after  having  received  a  course  of  lec- 
tures, returned  to  Vienna  and  established  there  the  first  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  is  still  flourishing 
at  the  present  time  although  under  the  superintendence  of 
another  gentleman.  Several  other  persons  were  also  sent  to 
the  Abbe  from  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  established 
schools,  all  of  which  are  now  more  or  less  prosperous. 

The  Abbe  imparted  the  knowledge  he  had  attained  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  to  the  Abbe  Sicard,  who,  when  De  1'  Epee 
died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  succeeded  him  in  his  work. 

Mr.  Clerc,  who  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Sicard,  here  refer- 
red to  several  other  pupils  whom  he  remembered,  and  told 
several  anecdotes  of  them  which  were  very  amusing  as  well 
as  interesting.  Among  them  was  a  mute  man  named  Du- 
bois. Dubois  was  old  and  uneducated,  and  was  employed 
at  the  Institution  as  an  assistant  cook.  He  had  managed 
to  get  money  enough  to  buy  a  watch,  the  only  one  among 
the  pupils  who  had  such  an  article  ;  and  as  there  was  no 
clock  in  the  Institution,  they  were  constantly  coming  to  him 
to  know  the  time  of  day.  Dubois  was,  at  first,  willing  to 
tell  them,  as  it  gave  him  opportunity  to  gratify  his  vanity  by 
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showing  the  watch ;  but  after  a  time  he  got  tired  of  the 
annoyance,  and  set  his  wits  to  work  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble. 
An  idea  at  length  struck  him.  There  was  in  full  view  from 
the  school,  a  church  clock,  which  however,  was  out  of  repair, 
and  consequently  did  not  go.  Dubois  studied  the  mechan- 
ism of  his  watch  until  he  understood  it ;  and  then,  in  his 
leisure  moments,  he  secretly  managed  to  repair  the  old 
church  clock.  He  worked  on  it  till  he  was  satisfied  it  was 
all  right,  and  then  referred  the  pupils  to  it  when  they  asked 
him  the  time,  and  had  his  watch  to  himself. 

Mr.  Clerc  related  another  anecdote  of  a  deaf  and  dumb 
youth,  who  was  one  of  his  pupils  when  he  left  Paris  to  come 
to  America.  The  name  of  this  young  man  was  Ferdinand 
Berthier,  of  Louhas,  near  Macon,  Dept.  of  Saone  and  Loire, 
France.  He  is  still  living.  He  is  of  short  stature,  and  has 
a  large  head  and  square  forehead,  but  is,  nevertheless,  en- 
dowed with  prodigious  intelligence.  His  dispositions  were 
such,  that  it  sufficed  for  him  to  see  in  order  to  conceive.  The 
impulse  of  his  soul  to  high  conceptions,  was  so  strong,  that 
one  day  he  came  to  his  other  teacher,  and  inquired  of  him 
with  great  vivacity,  by  signs,  what  he  should  do  to  possess 
as  much  genius  as  Mr.  Clerc  ?  His  teacher  made  him  under- 
stand that  genius  could  not  be  taught,  as  it  was  purely  a  gift 
of  nature,  a  precious  bud  which  deposited  itself  in  the  mind 
of  some  few  privileged  men,  and  that  culture  could  only  un- 
fold it. 

In  process  of  time,  Berthier  became  one  of  the  best  schol- 
ars the  Paris  Institution  has  ever  produced.  He  is  not  only 
master  of  the  French  language,  but  also  understands  Latin 
and  Greek.  One  day,  when  not  yet  sixteen  years  old,  he 
was  asked  at  a  public  exhibition,  "  what  was  clemency  ?" 
and  he  immediately  answered,  "  a  magnificent  pardon."  At 
another  exhibition,  he  was  asked,  kt  what  was  the  most  ne- 
cessary quality  in  a  good  government?"  and  his  answer  was, 
"justice."  And  what  was  a  king  ?  "  the  pastor  of  a  people." 
He  gave  many  other  very  ingenious  answers,  but  these  would 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  his  wonderful  intelligence.  He  is 
now  about  fifty-six  years  old,  and  the  senior  of  the  profes- 
sors of  the  Paris  Institution. 
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About  two  years  since,  when  Napoleon  III.,  visited  the 
Institution,  Berthier  welcomed  him  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
Emperor,  who  had  previously  heard  of  him,  as  also  of  his 
uncommon  talents,  invested  him  with  the  cross  of  the  legion 
of  honor ;  an  honor  never  before  conferred  on  any  deaf  and 
dumb  person  in  the  world.  And  the  badge  is  by  no  means 
undesirable,  as  an  annual  pension  is  attached  to  the  bearer 
of  it.  Alas !  said  the  speaker,  why  do  not  republican 
governments  also  bestow  the  same  reward  on  those  who  have 
rendered  similar  signal  services  to  humanity ! 

Mr.  Clerc  himself,  he  wished  to  say  without  vanity,  is  also 
the  first  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  from  any  country  what- 
ever, who  has  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which 
has  been  conferred  on  him  by  two  Colleges,  viz :  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Amherst  College,  Mass- 
achusetts. 

Mr.  Clerc  remarked  tha't  mutes,  as  a  general  thing,  sel- 
dom attained  an  exalted  station  in  life  ;  and  that  they  did  so 
less  often  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  He  did  not  think 
it  was  from  want  of  intelligence  or  ingenuity  among  the 
American  mutes,  but  thought  that  when  a  mute  attained 
celebrity  as  a  sculptor,  engraver,  or  an  artist,  he  must  have 
powerful  and  influential  friends  to  aid  him. 

In  speaking  of  the  events  which  were  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gallaudet,  he 
went  back  to  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  Sicard  was  a  Bourbon- 
ist  and  no  friend  to  Napoleon.  He  kept  up  a  secret  corres- 
pondence with  the  Bourbons  while  they  were  in  exile.  When 
Napoleon  was  banished  to  Elba,  Louis  XVIII  was  restored 
to  the  throne  and  Sicard  was  safe.  But  when,  in  1815,  Na- 
poleon returned  from  Elba,  Sicard  being  afraid,  fled  to 
England,  taking  along  with  him  Mr.  Clerc,  who  was  then 
one  of  his  assistant  teachers.  While  there,  they  were  intro- 
duced to  the  late  Mr.  Gallaudet,  at  that  time  in  Europe,  in 
search  of  some  person  who  would  instruct  him  in  the  art  of 
deaf-mute  teaching.  Sicard  immediately  generously  offered 
to  instruct  him  without  pay. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  soon  after  came  to  Paris,  but  not  being 
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able  to  stay  long  enough  to  acquire  a  complete  knowledge 
of  so  difficult  an  art  as  that  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
prevailed  on  Mr.  Clerc  to  accompany  him  to  the  United 
States,  to  which  he  consented  without  hesitation,  and  he 
rejoiced  at  having  been  somewhat  instrumental  in  the  hap- 
piness we  were  now  enjoying, 

Mr.  Clerc  gave  a  sketch  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
Mr.  Gallaudet  and  himself,  in  trying  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  deaf-mutes, 
— their  final  success,  and  the  purchase  and  erection  of  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  by  public  and  private  sub- 
scriptions, aided  by  appropriations  by  Congress.  "  It  was 
a  small  beginning,"  he  said  ;  but  the  work  had  gone  slowly 
and  steadily  on  till  the  present  day  ;  and  now  there  were 
seventeen  institutions  for  deaf-mute  instruction,  scattered 
over  the  United  States. 

The  contrast  between  the  past  and  the  present  was  great 
indeed.  Deaf-mutes, — that  class  of  unfortunates  against 
whom  the  world  at  large  had  been  prejudiced, — were  now 
placed  where  they  could  learn  how  to  be  useful  in  this  world 
and  happy  in  the  world  to  come.  He  gave  some  recollec- 
tions of  deaf-mutes  in  this  country,  some  of  whom  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  and  said  that  the  sight  of  such  an 
assembly,  was  one  which  would  have  made  the  hearts  of  the 
pioneers  of  deaf-mute  instruction  glad,  could  they  have  seen 
it.  In  conclusion,  he  would  have  all  deaf-mutes  cherish 
feelings  of  profound  gratitude  to  those  who  helped  to  found 
the  Asylum  ;  to  those  who  had  carried  on  the  work ;  and, 
above  all,  to  that  kind  Providence  whose  smiles  had  attended 
the  enterprise  throughout. 

His  address,  to  which  the  above  rough  sketch  fails  to  do 
justice,  occupied  over  two  hours. 

Rev.  Wm.  W.  Turner,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  then  came  forward. 
He  remarked  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  deaf- 
mutes  for  thirty-five  years,  and  had  many  recollections  of 
them.  The  condition  of  mutes  thirty  years  ago  was  very 
different  from  what  it  was  now.  They  had  now  religious 
and  civil  privileges  which  he  hoped  would  be  well  improved. 
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He  was  pleased  to  know,  that  in  some  places,  where  a  num- 
ber of  mutes  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood,  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  together  on  Sundays  to  study  the 
Bible  ;  and  he  thought  the  practice  should  be  more  generally 
observed.  He  recommended  to  deaf-mutes  to  be  independent 
of  public  vices  and  to  imitate  public  virtues,  if  they  would 
make  good  citizens  ;  and  to  so  live  in  public  and  private  that 
the  company  in  this  world  might  be  unbroken  in  Heaven. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Marsh,  of  Roxbury,  then  read  a  paper,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  as  follows,  viz  : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Before  the  American  Asylum  was  established,  in  1847,  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  there  were  many  deaf  and  dumb 
people  in  this  country,  who  were  destitute  of  knowledge  of 
God,  of  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and  of  the  world ;  they 
were  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing. 

How  thankful  we  should  be  that  God  led  a  good  man, 
whose  name  was  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  to  learn  the  methods 
and  agreeable  sign-language  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  and 
that  he  obtained  Laurent  Clerc,  A.  M.,  for  a  teacher,  to  ac- 
company him  to  this  country  to  give  us  a  great  blessing  by 
teaching  us  to  read  and  write.  By  this  example,  other  insti- 
tutions for  teaching  deaf  mutes,  were  introduced  into  this 
country. 

September  26,  1850,  there  was  an  interesting  assembly 
of  deaf-mutes  at  Hartford,  to  testify  by  the  presentation  of 
silver  plate,  their  affectionate  respect  to  their  first  teachers, 
Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc. 

Next  year  we  were  called  to  mourn  for  a  great  loss,  the 
death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  our  beloved  benefactor,  which 
took  place  Sept.  10,  1851. 

September  6,  1854,  another  assembly  of  deaf-mutes  wit- 
nessed the  erection  of  a  monument,  in  the  grounds  of  the 
American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Thos. 
H.  Gallaudet. 

Now,  what  should  deaf-mutes  do  for  a  useful  life  and  hap- 
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piness?  They  should  labor  and  study,  and  not  think  their 
wants  will  be  supplied  without  their  care. 

"  The  Almighty  has  made  shelter  and  clothes,  and  food 
necessary ;  and  yet  has  not  furnished  them  ready  for  use ; 
has  placed  the  materials  of  which  these  things  are  composed 
measurably  in  man's  control,  and  bid  him  build  his  own 
house,  make  his  own  clothes,  provide  his  own  food ;  and, 
has  thereby  manifested  his  will  that  man  should  be  indus- 
trious, and  should  seek  knowledge  by  which  to  direct  his 
industry  in  the  wisest  manner.  He  has  also  given  reason 
and  judgment  whereby  to  decide  whether  each  man,  like  a 
Robinson  Crusoe,  should  build  with  his  own  hand,  make 
his  own  clothes,  and  cook  food  for  himself,  or  whether  the 
general  good  would  be  advanced  by  a  just  interchange  and 
division  of  labor ;  has  made  the  latter  about  as  clear  as 
anything  can  be — that  one  should  grow  the  ox,  another  tan 
the  hide,  and  another  make  the  shoes,  or,  that  one  should 
raise  the  wheat,  another  place  it  within  reach  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  another  prepare  it  for  use.  That  the  producer  of 
the  raw  material  and  the  manufacturer  are  necessary,  all  will 
agree ;  but,  between  the  producer  and  the  manufacturer, 
there  is  wanted  the  wholesale  merchant ;  and  then  again,  be- 
tween the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer,  the  retail  mer- 
chant becomes  equally  necessary. 

"  Industry,  not  indolence,  is  bliss  !  God  would  have  us 
industrious,  not  because  he  envies  us  the  immunities,  which 
He  might  easily  have  furnished,  but  because  He  would  have 
us  enjoy  the  happiness  of  activity,  of  being  consciously  use- 
ful.   No  other  is  worth  the  name. 

"  He  would  have  us  direct  our  industry  in  a  manner  most 
effective  of  good.  Industry  naturally  seeks  intelligence  in 
order  to  a  wise  self-direction,  while  indolence  is  contented  to 
be  ignorant.  While  some  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
governing,  some  in  that  of  religious  and  moral  instruction, 
some  in  the  interpretation  of  law,  and  dispensation  of  medi- 
cine ;  some  in  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  some  in 
pushing  the  boundaries  of  science — searching  out  and  bring- 
ing into  practical  life  new  truths;  and  while  all  these,  if 
Vol.  IX.  10 
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faithful  in  their  several  places,  are  contributing  as  much  to 
the  world's  welfare  as  any  others,  the  productive  industry  of 
a  country  naturally  divides  itself  between  agriculture,  man- 
ufactures, and  commerce.  These  interests  need  have  no 
quarrel  with  each  other. 

"  The  history  of  rude  nations  shows,  that  without  cultiva- 
tion, the  earth  will  only  yield  a  few  berries,  some  innutritious 
fruits,  and  a  few  esculent  roots." 

I  approve  the  enterprise  of  the  officers  appointed  by  the 
New  England  mutes,  who  established  a  Society  in  1854, 
called  u  The  New  England  Gallaudet  Association  of  Deaf- 
Mutes,"  in  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  who  may  be  encouraged  to  "  seek  knowledge  by 
which  to  direct  their  industry  in  the  wisest  manner." 

Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  of  New  York  City,  being  called 
for,  came  forward  and  remarked,  that  he  had  great  cause  for 
gratitude,  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  lamented  benefactor  of 
deaf-mutes.  Connected,  as  he  was,  by  strong  ties,  with  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  he  had  been  led  to  plan  for  their  benefit. 
He  supposed  most  of  those  present  were  aware  that  he  was 
pastor  of  St.  Ann's  Church  for  Deaf- Mutes  in  New  York 
City.  He  gave  a  sketch  of  its  rise  and  progress,  which  was 
very  interesting.  He  stated,  that  in  1850,  having  been  or- 
dained to  the  Christian  ministry,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
devote  a  portion  of  his  leisure  time  to  some  attempt  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  adult  deaf-mutes  of  New  York  City 
and  vicinity.  He  said  that  he  commenced  with  a  Bible 
class  in  the  vestry  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  with  only  one 
deaf-mute,  and  at  length  had  a  regular  class,  meeting  once  a 
week  at  59  Bond  Street. 

Some  circumstances  of  trouble  and  sickness  among  deaf- 
mutes,  at  length  led  him  to  conceive  the  idea  of  becoming 
their  pastor. 

They  began  their  church  on  the  first  Sunday  of  October, 
1852,  with  an  oral  service  in  the  morning  and  a  silent  one 
in  the  afternoon  ;  intending  to  bring  into  the  parish,  not  only 
deaf-mutes,  but  their  children,  relatives  and  friends;  thereby 
building  up  a  self-supporting  organization. 
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He  remarked,  that  on  his  way  to  the  Convention  from 
New  York,  he  had  stopped  at  North  Adams,  Berkshire  Co., 
Massachusetts,  and  had  administered  the  Holy  Sacrament 
of  Baptism,  to  an  infant  of  deaf-mute  parents.  The  present 
condition  of  the  undertaking  was  encouraging.  They  were 
a  regularly  incorporated  parish,  under  the  title  of  "  St.  Ann's 
Church  for  Deaf-Mutes,"  numbering  about  fifty  members, 
over  thirty  of  whom  were  deaf-mutes,  worshiping  for  the 
present  in  the  smaller  chapel  of  the  New  York  University  • 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  deaf- 
mute  residents  of  New  York,  and  owning  a  valuable  build- 
ing-lot, upon  which  they  had  a  fair  prospect  of  erecting  their 
proposed  church  at  no  distant  day. 

They  had  weekly  lectures  on  various  subjects,  for  deaf- 
mutes,  every  Thursday  evening,  at  No.  59  Bond  Street ;  and 
he  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  any  members  of  the  Con- 
vention to  attend  them  whenever  they  should  visit  New 
York. 

Mr.  J.  O.  David,  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  made  some  remarks 
commending  the  Society  to  the  support  of  deaf-mutes,  and 
expressing  his  conviction  that  it  would,  if  its  objects  were 
carried  out  properly,  be  of  great  benefit  to  them. 

The  President  having  given  notice  of  a  business-meeting 
to  he  held  in  the  hall,  next  morning,  at  which  all  members 
were  requested  to  be  present,  called  on  Mr.  Marsh,  who  gave 
a  benediction,  and  the  assembly  adjourned  to  dine. 

THE  DINNER. 

On  returning  from  the  Hall,  the  deaf-mutes  with  their 
invited  guests,  sat  down  to  a  dinner,  which,  according  to 
previous  arrangement,  had  been  got  up  by  John  Gass,  Esq., 
landlord  of  the  American  House.  The  tables  were  loaded 
in  a  manner  which  did  credit  to  Mr.  Gass. 

A  blessing  was  asked  by  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  and  then  the 
"  eatables  "  began  to  disappear.  The  wants  of  the  body  be- 
ing satisfied,  the  tables  were  cleared,  and  all  prepared  for 
the  "  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul." 
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Thos.  Brown,  Esq.,  presiding  officer,  gave  "  The  health  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 

Thomas  J.  Chamberlain,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  gave  "  The  health 
of  the  present  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum,  on  whom 
the  mantles  of  Gallaudet  and  Weld  have  fallen,  as  is  evident 
from  the  prosperous  condition  of  our  1  Alma  Mater. 9 " 
(Cheers.) 

Rev.  Wm.  W.  Turner  responded  in  some  very  happy  re- 
marks, and  finished  by  giving  as  a  toast,  "  The  New  England 
Gallaudet  Association,  may  it  last  as  long  as  the  Granite 
Hills  of  New  Hampshire."  (Cheering.) 

Mr.  Brown  gave,  "  The  memory  of  our  Benefactor,  Gal- 
laudet.11   (Drank  standing  and  in  silence.) 

This  called  up  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet.  He  said  that  the 
occasion  stirred  his  soul,  and  that  he  was  well  repaid  for 
coming  such  a  distance,  by  the  enjoyment  he  felt.  He  expressed 
a  wish  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Association,  and 
gave  as  a  sentiment :  "  The  health  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Clerc." 
(Hearty  cheering.) 

Mr.  Clerc  replied  at  some  length,  and  gave,  "  The  memory 
of  the  early  patrons  of  the  American  Asylum." 

Amos  Smith,  Jr.,  gave,  "  Freedom  of  speech,  may  it  never 
be  restrained,  except  by  mut(e)ual  consent."  (Laughter  and 
cheers.) 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Clerc,  (son  of  Prof.  Clerc,)  Rector  of  St. 
John's  Church,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  gave:  "The  New 
England  Association,  may  it  always  meet  in  Concord11 

Geo.  Homer,  of  Boston,  gave,  "  The  health  of  our  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Brown."  (Cheering.) 

Mr.  Brown  got  up  and  said,  "  I  am  so  overcome,  I  can  not 
say  any  thing  ;  don't  you  hear  my  heart  beat  ?" 

Wm.  M.  Chamberlain  gave,  *  The  health  of  our  landlord, 
Mr.  Gass.  Both  himself  and  his  larder  are  far  more  substan- 
tial than  his  name.11 

Mr.  Gass  was  sent  for,  and  his  appearance  was  greeted 
with  tremendous  cheers.  He  (through  Mr.  Turner)  thanked 
the  company  for  the  honor,  and  pledged  himself  to  give  any 
of  them,  who  should  favor  him  with  a  call,  the  best  his  house 
afforded. 
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After  a  number  more  of  toasts,  the  company  separated, 
evidently  well  pleased  with  what  they  had  seen,  (heard  ?) 

BUSINESS  MEETING,  THURSDAY,  A.  M. 

At  9  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  the  Convention  re- 
assembled for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  might 
come  before  them. 

Called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Prayer  by  Mr.  Marsh. 

Rev.  Wm.  W.  Turner  then  stated  that  the  Committee  on 
publication  of  the  "American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb," 
had  taken  into  consideration  the  petition  presented  to  them 
some  time  ago,  by  Thos.  Brown,  and  had  decided  to  publish 
such  articles  for  the  Association  as  should  be  deemed  proper; 
and  to  let  members  have  copies  at  reduced  rates. 

The  "Annals"  were  at  present  discontinued,  but  he  thought 
the  publication  would  be  resumed  next  year,  (1857.) 

Mr.  Homer  announced  the  gift,  by  Mrs.  T.  H.  Gallaudet, 
of  eight  copies  of  "Barnard's  Tribute  to  Gallaudet;"  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  to  be  applied  to  the  object  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  books  were  all  soon  sold,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
returned  to  the  donor. 

The  subject  of  the  next  Convention  was  then  taken  up. 

Some  were  for  having  it  every  two  years — some  wanted  it 
once  a  year.  Messrs.  Brown,  Homer,  Lewis,  Chamberlain, 
(of  Me.,)  and  others,  took  part  in  the  debate,  which  was  of 
some  length.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  vote  was 
taken,  and  it  was  decided  to  have  the  Conventions  take 
place  once  in  two  years  for  the  present. 

The  next  proposition  was  to  amend  the  Constitution  so 
as  to  reduce  the  term  of  office  of  the  managers,  from  four 
to  two  years. 

This,  after  some  talking,  was  voted  down  by  a  small  plu- 
rality. Messrs.  T.  J.  Chamberlain,  Joseph  O.  Sawyer,  and 
Wm.  M.  Chamberlain,  who  had  been  appointed  a  Committee 
to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum,  that  they  would  give  Prof.  Laurent  Clerc  an 
honorable  release  from  the  duties  of  teacher  in  that  institu- 
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tion,  and  grant  him  an  ample  pension  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
in  consideration  of  his  long  service,  now  brought  in  their 
paper,  which  was  read,  approved  and  signed  by  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  mutes. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  forward  it  to  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Asylum. 

Adjourned  to  1  P.  M. 

P.    M.  SESSION. 

Met  at  1  o'clock.  Call  to  order  by  the  President.  It  was 
decided  to  let  the  Constitution  stand  as  it  was  for  the  present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Homer,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the 
gratuitous  use  of  their  Hall,  in  which  to  hold  the  meetings 
of  the  Convention,  and  a  copy  of  the  Resolution  was  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Rowe,  of  Roxbury,  remarked  that  it  was  a  general 
thing  for  mutes  to  say  they  could  not  get  away  from  their 
business  or  occupations,  long  enough  to  attend  the  Con- 
ventions. He  believed  the  Conventions  would  be  produc- 
tive of  good,  and  said,  if  they  would  "  look  ahead,"  and  take 
pains  to  do  it,  more  than  half  of  those  who  now  stay  away 
might  put  their  business  into  such  shape  as  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend the  next  Convention  without  inconvenience  or  loss. 

Some  remarks  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Homer,  Lewis,  and 
others ;  after  which,  the  President  declared  the  Convention 
adjourned  to  September  8,  1858. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GALLAUDET 
ASSOCIATION  OF  DEAF  MUTES. 

This  Constitution  was  adopted  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1854,  by  the  committee  appointed  in  pursuance  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Convention  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1853,  and  with  some  slight  amendments  stands 
as  originally  adopted. 
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CONSTITUTION. 
We,  deaf  mutes,  desirous  of  forming  a  Society  in  order 
to  promote  the  intellectual,  social,  moral,  temporal  and  spir- 
itual welfare  of  our  mute  community,  do  pledge  ourselves  to 
be  governed  by  the  following  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  1. — Name  of  the  Society. 
The  Society  shall  be  called  "New  England  Gallaudet 
Association  of  Deaf-Mutes. 

ARTICLE  II.— Its  Object. 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  promotion  of 
the  general  welfare  of  the  mute  community. 

ARTICLE  III.— Government. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  a  Manager 
from  each  State  in  New  England:  these  shall  constitute  a 
Board  of  Managers,  three  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum  for 
transacting  business. 

Sec  2.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  the  President, 
Vice-President,  and  a  Manager  from  each  State,  shall  be 
chosen,  on  the  plurality  principle. 

ARTICLE  IV.— Duties  of  Officers. 

Sec.  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  at  the  stated 
meetings  of  the  Board,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
managers,  to  appoint  such  agents  as  shall  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  concerns  of  the  Society. 

Sec  2.  The  President  shall  call  and  preside  in  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  and  Society.  Whenever  there  is  an  equal 
division  on  any  question,  he  shall  give  his  casting  vote.  He 
shall  enforce  the  due  observance  of  the  Constitution,  direct 
the  Secretary  to  call  the  meetings  of  the  Board  and  Society, 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  pertain  to  his  office.  He 
shall  also  have  power  to  make  such  rules  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  preserve  order. 

Sec  3.  The  Vice-President  shall  preside  in  all  meetings 
in  the  absence  of  the  President,  and  in  case  of  his  death  or 
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removal  from  New  England,  shall  perform  all  his  duties  till 
another  President  is  chosen. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  and  Society,  to 
keep  a  full  list  of  members,  life  members  and  honorary  mem- 
bers, to  be  the  organ  of  communication  with  other  deaf- 
mutes,  and  hearing  persons  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the 
enterprise,  and  to  perform  any  other  duties  which  the  Board 
may  assign. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive 
all  subscriptions,  donations,  or  other  property  ;  to  keep  a  mi- 
nute account  of  all  the  moneys  he  receives,  and  give  receipts 
for  the  same  ;  to  make  a  report  to  the  Society  at  the  meeting, 
and  to  attend  to  any  other  duties  which  the  Board  may  di- 
rect. He  is  to  be  bound  with  good  security  in  a  reasonable 
sum,  to  be  determined  by  the  Board,  to  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duty,  and  shall  pay  no  bills  unless  directed  by  the 
Board. 

Sec  6.  The  Managers  shall  collect  funds  in  their  respec- 
tive States,  and  pay  over  the  same  to  the  Treasurer,  with 
the  names,  residence,  age,  occupation  and  place  of  birth  of 
the  donors.  They  shall  have  the  general  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Society,  and  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  which 
may  occur  in  their  number,  or  in  the  officers  of  the  Society  ? 
till  the  next  election ;  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  both 
President  and  Vice-President  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board 
or  Society,  the  senior  Manager  present  shall  preside. 

Sec.  7.  The  Manager  of  each  State  is  to  be  authorized 
to  appoint  mute  agents  in  different  places  to  solicit  funds, 
to  be  forwarded  to  said  Manager,  who  is  to  pay  over  the 
same  to  the  Treasurer. 

ARTICLE  V.— Meetings. 

Sec  1.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  meet  once  or  twice 
in  a  year,  to  examine  statements  from  the  Secretary,  Treas- 
urer, and  other  officers,  and  give  counsel  in  regard  to  what- 
ever may  be  required  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

Sec  2.  The  Society  is  to  meet  not  oftener  than  once  a 
year,  at  such  time  and  place  in  New  England  as  the  Board 
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may  appoint,  any  time  between  the  middle  of  August  and 
last  of  February,  to  elect  officers,  examine  the  reports  of  the 
Board,  and  transact  other  necessary  business. 

ARTICLE  VI.— Membership. 

Sec.  1.  Any  male  mute  may  become  a  member  of  this 
Society  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar,  and  any  female  mute 
by  paying  fifty  cents,  per  annum ;  and  any  mute  person  by 
paying  ten  dollars  at  any  one  time,  shall  be  a  life-member. 
Every  one  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  membership  and  a 
copy  of  the  Constitution  from  some  one  of  the  managers, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  one  copy  for  the  year,  of  such  news- 
paper or  periodical  as  may  be  published. 

Sec  2.  Such  as  are  only  deaf,  or  have  never  been  in  any 
institution  for  deaf-mutes,  and  also  graduates  in  foreign 
schools,  may  be  admitted  by  paying  the  membership  fee. 

Sec  3.  No  deaf-mute  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership, nor  shall  any  male  mute  be  entitled  to  vote  or  hold 
any  office  without  paying  the  membership  fee ;  always 
allowing  them  to  sit  in  convention  and  witness  any  oration, 
address  or  lecture. 

ARTICLE  VII.— Quorum. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  twelve  members  present 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  proceed  to  business,  and  every 
meeting  may  be  opened  with  religious  service. 

ARTICLE  VIII.— Duty  of  Members. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  to  use  all  fair  means 
to  secure  the  desirable  objects  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  IX.— Society  Organ. 
The  contemplated  newspaper  or  periodical  shall  be  called 
"  The  Gallaudet  Guide  and  Deaf-Mule's  Companion" 

ARTICLE  X.— Subscriptions. 
Any  hearing  person,  feeling  an  interest  in  this  enterprise, 
can  take  one  copy  or  more  of  such  newspaper  or  periodical 
as  may  be  published,  by  sending  the  subscription  price  to  the 
publisher  or  to  some  one  of  the  Managers,  and  being  a  sub- 
Vol.  IX.  11 
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scriber  shall  constitute  such  person  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Association. 

ARTICLE  XI.— Term  op  Office. 

All  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  residents  of  New 
England,  and  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  com- 
mencing the  first  Thursday  in  September. 

ARTICLE  XIL— Amendments. 

Except  the  first  Article,  any  amendment  may  be  made  in 
this  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF-MUTES  INTO 
THE  HEATHEN  WORLD  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS. 

BT  J.  A.  JACOBS, 

Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Danville,  Kentucky. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  I  made  certain  propositions  to 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
in  relation  to  an  effort  to  introduce  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes  among  the  heathen,  in  connection  with  their  missions. 
The  Prudential  Committee  very  kindly  considered  my  pro- 
positions twice  presented,  but  declined  them.  I  subsequently 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  one  of  the  Conven- 
tions of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  through  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Peet.  The  Convention  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  and  report  on  the  subject.  I  was  placed  on  the 
committee,  and  was  written  to  on  the  subject  by  Prof.  Bar- 
nard, who  was  also  one  of  the  committee. 

My  final  conclusion  was,  that  the  effort  was  premature, 
and  perhaps,  although  very  kindly  and  respectfully  treated 
both  by  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board 
and  by  the  Convention,  liable  to  the  imputation  of  quixotism, 
and  I  accordingly  dropped  it.  I  had  not  supposed  it  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  any  person,  further  than  to  regard 
it  in  a  passing  thought,  as  a  well-enough-meant,  but  imprac- 
ticable scheme. 

I  did  not  expect,  therefore,  to  hear  of  the  project  again  in 
my  day,  but  thought  it  might  be  revived  sooner  or  later,  un- 
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der  more  favorable  circumstances,  and  at  a  time  less  pre- 
mature. 

My  surprise,  therefore,  was  very  great  in  receiving  a  letter 
from  an  excellent  gentleman  within  the  past  year,  in  which 
he  says  :  "  Ever  since  reading  your  essay  on  the  desirable- 
ness of  establishing  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
among  the  heathen,  1  have  felt  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
desired  to  see  a  beginning  made. 

"  The  Rev.  ,*  for  the  last  ten  years  a  missionary  of 

the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  at  Canton,  in  China,  has  spent  the  last 
few  weeks  with  us,  and  is  very  desirous  to  have  a  commence- 
ment made  in  China.  He  has  become  very  much  interested 
in  a  promising  Chinese  deaf-mute,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able 
on  his  return  to  instruct  him.  But  on  my  suggesting  to  him 
your  idea,  he  instantly  seized  it,  and  is  ready  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  carry  it  out. 

"  He  has  no  doubt  that  he  can  obtain  the  passage  of  a 
teacher  to  Canton  free,  and  the  foreign  merchants  in  the  city 
would  cheerfully  support  him  and  the  three  or  four  boys 
with  whom  it  would  be  best  to  begin. 

"According  tc  Mr.  ,  in  the  province  of  Canton,  which 

contains  some  twenty-five  million  people,  seventy-five  out 
of  a  hundred  are  able  to  read.  This  simple  fact  evidently 
points  out  China  as  the  nation  with  which  to  make  the  be- 
ginning. 

"  The  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  in  a  language  like  the 
Chinese,  representing  things  and  not  sounds,  although  at- 
tended with  peculiar  difficulties,  and  requiring,  probably, 
peculiar  processes  to  a  certain  degree,  could  hardly  fail  to 
shed  light  upon  several  interesting  questions. 

"A  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  also  would  have  the 
great  advantage  over  a  missionary,  of  being  able  to  begin 
at  once,  and  would  be  learning  and  teaching  at  the  same 
time,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  moment. 

m  ]VJr.  is  a  working  man,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would 

raise  the  funds,  if  an  instructor  acquainted  with  the  principles 
and  processes  of  deaf-mute  instruction  could  be  secured." 

#As  I  am  using  my  correspondent's  letter  without  permission,  I  reluctantly 
omit  the  names. 
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I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  by  the  writer  for  the  public  use 
I  have  made  of  this  interesting  extract  from  his  letter,  which 
could  not  have  been  more  appropiate  and  suggestive  if  it 
had  been  intended  for  the  public  eye. 

There  seems  to  be  now  no  obstacle  to  prevent  the  carry- 
ing out  of  my  suggestion,  which  I  confess  I  had  concluded  to 
be  quixotic  myself,  other  than  the  finding  a  qualified  instructor 
or  a  well  educated  semi-mute  who  would  be  willing  to  go  to 
China  on  this  glorious  mission. 

Surely  such  an  one  can  be  found  among  the  instructors  of 
deaf-mutes,  or  among  the  numerous  pupils  of  our  American 
institutions.  The  Lord  has  positively  and  emphatically 
said,  (I  am  disposed  to  take  it  in  a  literal  sense,)  "  In  that  day 
shall  the  deaf  hear  the  words  of  the  book"  — "  The  ear  of 
the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped" — "The  tongue  of  the  dumb 
shall  sing." 

Such  an  opportunity  may  not  occur  again  in  many  years. 
Will  not  some  one  embrace  it?  I  hope  so.  As  to  the  pecuniary 
means  necessary  for  a  beginning  at  least,  it  seems  they  can 
readily  be  procured.  And  I  am  fully  persuaded  means  can 
be  obtained  in  this  country  for  more  extended  operations. 
To  that  end  I  would  make  the  following  suggestions,  which 
I  believe,  may  be  successfully  carried  out: — 

That  an  organization  be  entered  into  in  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal institutions,  with  a  view  to  collect  contributions  from 
the  instructors  and  pupils  of  all  our  institutions,  and  from 
the  educated  mutes  of  this  country,  now  very  numerous,  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  this  effort  in  behalf  of  their  breth- 
ren in  heathen  lands.  I  am  persuaded  much  might  be  done 
in  the  beginning,  and  a  great  deal  in  the  end.  Fully  as  much 
good  would  be  done  to  our  pupils  themselves,  in  developing 
their  moral  and  religious  affections,  and  bringing  them  into 
exercise,  as  to  the  objects  of  their  efforts.  A  new  and  glo- 
rious interest  would  be  thrown  around  the  education  of 
deaf-mutes  at  home.  Doubtless  the  "  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters  would  be  found  after  many  days  " — the  seed  would 
bring  forth  a  glorious  harvest  at  home  and  abroad. 
Vol.  IX.  12 
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I  do  not  see  but  our  pupils  might  thus  be  taught  to  labor 
through  life,  at  least  such  might  be  expected  to  be  the  effect 
upon  some  of  them,  in  behalf  of  their  heathen  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  little  rills  of  their  contributions,  when  collected, 
would  amount  to  a  large  sum.  A  thousand  dollars  might 
easily  be  raised  the  first  year.  I  would  promise  one  hundred 
of  it  from  Kentucky ;  and  outside  of  the  Institution  I  think 
I  could  raise  perhaps  an  additional  amount  from  the  benev- 
olent people  of  our  State. 

If  the  seed  which  I  doubtfully  and  diffidently  sowed  be- 
fore, took  root  at  least  in  one  sympathetic  heart,  I  hope 
the  present  may  fall  into  "  good  ground  "  and  produce  "  some 
thirty,  some  forty,  and  some  an  hundred  fold." 


SCHOOL-ROOM  GOVERNMENT. 

BY  W.  H.  DE  MOTTE, 

Instructor  in  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

We  have  before  us,  in  the  July  number  of  the  "Annals," 
two  ably  written  and  truthful  papers,  on  the  "  Laboriousness  of 
teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  and  the  "  Qualifications  de- 
manded in  an  Instructor."  Both  go  to  prove  the  position  of 
the  teacher  no  sinecure  ;  and  that,  easy  as  it  may  appear  to 
an  uninitiated  observer,  it  has  required,  and  still  requires  the 
strongest  efforts  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  educated 
minds  of  the  past  and  present  generations.  Thinking  men 
are  ready  to  admit,  that,  in  point  of  responsibility  there  is 
no  calling  above  teaching ;  and  all  who  have  any  amount  of 
experience  are  ready  to  say,  among  all  its  varieties  there  is 
none  so  fearfully  responsible  as  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Many  of  us  have  felt  it,  and  the  constantly  re- 
curring consciousness  of  it  brings  a  feeling  nearly  akin  to 
despair  upon  the  heart.  Only  love  to  God  and  sympathy 
for  suffering  humanity,  joined  with  a  sense  of  obligation,  can 
sustain  the  teacher  and  give  him  strength  and  courage  to 
attempt  so  great  a  work.    Nothing  but  confidence  in  the  di- 
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vine  assurance,  "  I  am  with  you,"  can  make  him  willing  to 
assume  such  responsibilities. 

All  men,  in  every  walk  of  life,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  co- 
workers with  God  ;  but  most  especially  do  teachers  feel  this 
relation.  For,  while  others  have  the  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  temporal  matters,  God  has  placed  in  the  teacher's 
hands  immortal  souls,  and  made  dependent  upon  his  labors 
their  eternal  welfare.  While  they  of  perishable  substance 
form  earthly  things,  which  can  have  but  a  temporary  exis- 
tence, he  of  imperishable  material  constructs  an  edifice 
which  must  stand  to  his  honor  or  fall  to  his  disgrace  eternally. 
No  teacher  recognizing  his  real  position  can  help  feeling  this 
truth.  Teachers  in  common  schools  may  throw  off  a  portion 
of  the  responsibility  upon  ministers  and  parents,  but  the  in- 
structor of  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  bear  the  whole.  He  is 
the  source  to  which  his  pupils  run,  not  only  for  aid  in  pur- 
suing the  ordinary  branches  of  school  education,  but  for  all 
that  heart-training,  without  which,  at  best,  they  would  be 
mere  intelligent  brutes :  deprived  by  their  misfortune  of  the 
benefits  of  home  instruction,  they  look  up  to  him  as  to  a 
parent,  expecting  from  him  the  mildness  and  fondness  of  a 
mother  and  the  guiding  wisdom  of  a  father.  All  wisdom, 
knowledge  and  excellence  come  to  them  through  him.  A 
greater  work  is  required  of  him  than  of  others,  in  that  he 
has  not  simply  to  erect  a  superstructure  on  a  foundation  laid 
by  years  of  home-training,  but  in  most  instances,  to  lay  that 
foundation.  From  naked  materials,  often  very  rough  and 
heterogenous,  it  is  his  mission,  with  means  of  his  own  in- 
vention, to  construct  a  character  fit  for  the  duties  of  this  life 
and  the  enjoyments  of  the  future  life.  He  must  awake  the 
dormant  powers  of  minds  weakened  by  inaction  almost  to 
idiocy,  excite  to  action  what  has  never  acted,  and  vivify 
what  is  almost  dead.  Propensities  which  have  ever  run  at 
liberty  must  be  restrained ;  wills,  strong  by  constant  exercise, 
must  be  subdued.  The  vastness  of  the  work  is  apparent, 
when  we  consider  the  short  space  of  time  generally  allotted 
for  its  completion. 

Farther  remarks  on  this  theme  would  be  useless,  for  it  is 
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evident  to  every  considering  mind,  that  so  far  from  being  a 
sinecure,  the  position  of  a  teacher  is  full,  very  full  of  labour. 

Seeing  this,  it  is  well  for  us  to  consider  some  of  the  aids 
he  may  bring  to  hand,  to  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  Among  these,  perhaps  the  chief  is  a  well-established 
system  of  government.  That  government  is  necessary, 
though  many  doubt,  I  need  not,  before  a  teacher,  stop  to 
prove,  for  until  man  is  perfect  his  errors  render  it  indispen- 
sable, and  until  he  is  allwise  he  needs  laws  to  guide  and  re- 
strain him.  National  experience  has  established  the  fact 
that  a  wise  government  is  necessary  for  prosperity,  even 
among  adults  of  the  highest  known  degree  of  civilization; 
how  much  more  then  among  youths,  very  ignorant  and  of- 
ten vicious.  Not  an  atom  of  matter  in  the  universe  exists 
independent  of  law.  Infinite  wisdom  has  created  all  things 
in  connection  one  with  another,  and  dependent  one  upon 
another.  Laws  are  necessary  to  govern  such  connections 
and  regulate  such  dependencies,  so  that  one  may  not  in- 
terfere with  another.  The  relations  of  social  life  could  not 
be  formed  or  sustained  without  law. 

Power  and  authority  are  requisite  to  the  formation  and 
administration  of  government.  Where  must  this  power  be 
vested,  and  to  whom  must  this  authority  be  given  ?  In  a 
highly  civilized  state,  this  democratic  age  demands  that  the 
right  to  govern  be  given  to  the  governed  ;  but  in  a  class  of 
partly  educated  mutes,  no  reasonable  man  would  uphold 
such  an  opinion.  We  do  not  think  the  government  of  the 
school-room  should  be  given  to  the  Trustees.  They  are  gen- 
erally personally  unconnected  with  the  school.  No  system 
of  rules  can  be  adopted  by  men  unacquainted  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  teacher's  duties,  which  will  apply  in  even  a  ma- 
jority of  cases.  Their  ignorance  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
instruction,  renders  them  incompetent  to  suggest  any  feasible 
plan  of  discipline,  farther  than  a  general  outline  of  principles 
which  common  sense  would  dictate.  Nor  would  I  give  this 
power  to  the  Superintendent  exclusively.  He  has  not  gen- 
erally that  connection  with  the  pupils  which  would  qualify 
him  for  the  successful  administration  of  school-room  govern- 
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ment;  and  even  if  he  has,  his  attention  is  so  occupied  with 
other  business  that  he  is  unable  to  attend  to  it  properly. 
The  general  oversight  of  the  whole  institution  is  generally 
as  much  as  one  person  can  well  perform  ;  and  it  is  for  his 
interest  and  for  the  good  of  the  school,  that  the  perplexing 
task  of  governing  the  pupils  be  placed  upon  those  who  have 
time,  and  we  believe,  ability  to  do  it. 

We  think  we  claim  no  more  than  the  experience  of  every 
teacher  will  grant,  when  we  assert  that  the  authority  and 
power  to  govern  his  pupils,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher.  However  opposed  it  may  seem  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  I  must  claim  for  him  absolute  authority  over  those 
under  his  care.  In  reference  to  common  schools,  where  the 
parents  are  near  and  have  control  over  the  pupils  a  portion 
of  the  time,  this  authority  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  limited  ; 
but  where  they  are,  as  in  most  of  our  deaf  and  dumb  insti- 
tutions, placed  entirely  under  the  teacher's  care,  and  those 
teachers  made  solely  responsible  to  God  and  their  superiors, 
justice  demands  that  they  have  all  the  advantages  which 
may  be  gained  by  authority ;  that,  in  the  discharge  of  so 
important  a  trust,  their  hands  should  be  unshackled.  Find- 
ing, as  they  daily  do,  many  a  stubborn  will  and  belligerent 
propensity,  which  must  be  subdued  before  success  can  be 
attained,  it  is  doing  them  a  great  injustice  to  withhold  the 
necessary  power  from  them,  and  thus,  if  not  causing^an 
entire  failure,  at  least  rendering  their  success  but  partial. 
The  advancement  of  a  pupil  depends  greatly  upon  his  re- 
spect for  and  confidence  in  his  teacher.  Power,  judiciously 
held,  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  teacher  in  the  pupil's  es- 
timation, and  thus  aids  in  securing  his  improvement. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  these  positions,  from  the 
fact,  or  fancy,  that  power  to  govern  his  pupils,  placed  in 
each  teacher's  hands,  has  proved,  or  would  prove,  destructive 
to  that  grade  of  subordination  which  must  be  preserved  in  a 
community  of  co-operators.  This  is,  however,  to  my  mind 
by  no  means  a  warranted  conclusion.  Where  there  is  har- 
mony of  feeling  with  unity  of  purpose  there  will  be  no  clash- 
ing.   1  would  not  have  the  teacher  irresponsible,  nor  even 
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independent.  Let  there  be  a  head,  and  let  each  one  be  held 
accountable  to  that  head  :  I  only  ask  for  the  teacher  suffi- 
cient authority  to  enable  him  to  govern  his  charge,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  superior.  I  refer  now  to  the  ordinary 
misdemeanors  of  pupils.  Great  offences,  or  cases  of  con- 
firmed obstinacy,  frequently  require  counsel  and  advice. 

Others  object,  on  the  ground  that  some  men  are  not  worthy 
to  be  trusted  with  power.  Such  should  never  be  retained  in 
any  institution.  No  man  is  fit  for  the  post  of  teacher,  un- 
less he  can  successfully  control  himself  and  his  charge. 

Still,  others  object  to  power  in  the  abstract.  They  tell  us 
it  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  and  many  a  foolish  parent  is  teach- 
ing his  children  to  despise  all  authority.  The  chivalry  of 
the  age  curls  its  lip  in  daring  contempt,  at  the  very  name  of 
absolutism.  Yet,  to  me,  there  is  no  harm  in  the  use  of  ab- 
solute power.  I  can  conceive  of  cases  where  it  is  neither 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God  nor  the  welfare  of  mankind- 
Because  it  enables  the  evil-disposed  to  do  more  harm,  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  withheld  from  the  well-disposed. 

If  we  grant  to  the  teacher  the  power  to  govern  his  pupils, 
the  next  essential  is  the  ability  to  command  respect.  He 
must  form  such  a  system,  and  carry  it  out  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  secure  the  respect  and  consequent  obedience  of  those 
over  whom  he  exercises  control.  Temporary  compliance 
may  be  obtained  by  arbitrary  compulsion,  but  real  obedience 
must  come  from  rational,  willing  submission  to  an  acknowl- 
edged superior.  To  gain  this  he  needs  firmness.  All  his 
requirements  should  be  founded  upon  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong.  He  should  use,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  Bible  for  his  law-book.  But  a  moment's  search  will 
enable  him  to  place  before  the  pupil  the  strongest  argument 
which  can  challenge  his  respect  and  command  his  submis- 
sion— "Thus  saith  the  Lord."  At  the  same  time,  he  will 
cause  in  the  pupil  a  recognition  of  the  superiority  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  create  in  him  a  habit  of  judging,  correct- 
ing, and  guiding  himself  by  the  divine  precepts,  which  will 
not  only  aid  in  accomplishing  his  present  ends,  but  have  a 
favorable  effect  upon  the  pupil  through  life. 
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Rules  and  requirements  should  be  just  and  reasonable  in 
themselves;  and  this  should  be,  if  possible,  made  apparent 
to  the  pupil.  There  are  some  teachers,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
who  never  condescend  to  reason  with  their  pupils.  That  they 
wish  a  certain  thing  to  be  or  not  to  be  so,  seems  in  their 
minds  sufficient.  They  forget  how  it  seems  to  the  pupil. 
Such  teachers,  I  have  generally  found,  have  eye-serving 
pupils,  who  submit  to  them,  not  to  the  principle  of  right  or 
propriety.  In  the  experience  of  such,  were  you  to  ask,  you 
would  find  the  old  adage  verified,  "  when  the  cat  is  away  the 
mice  will  play."  Nothing  farther  than  a  temporary  cringing 
can  ever  be  obtained  by  an  arbitrary  course  of  discipline. 
To  secure  the  proper  ends,  the  pupil  should  be  made  to  un- 
derstand why  he  must,  or  must  not,  do  certain  things ;  must 
be  made  to  feel  a  personal  obligation  binding  him  ;  in  a 
word,  must  yield  obedience  to  a  principle,  not  to  a  man. 
Such  obedience  once  gained  is  easily  kept,  be  the  teacher 
absent  or  present.  The  pupils  do  not  feel,  as  forced  pupils 
always  do,  a  sense  of  humiliation  in  obeying  a  man,  but 
take  an  exalted  pride  in  bowing  to  a  principle  which  their 
own  consciences  commend  to  them.  Speaking  in  reference 
to  acts  which  have  a  moral  character,  I  do  not  grant  any  man 
the  right  to  say  "  you  shall,"  or  "  you  shall  not,  because  I  say 
so.^  He  should  rather  say,  "  because  God  has  said  so."  In 
matters  simply  of  convenience  or  expediency,  he  may  give 
his  own  feelings  and  wishes  prominence. 

But  in  governing  a  class,  success  is  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  system.  Some  men,  with  a  perfect  system  of  dis- 
cipline, would  fail,  while  others,  practicing  positive  errors, 
would  succeed.  Much,  very  much  depends  upon  the  ad- 
ministrator. He  must  be  in  himself  respectable.  His  con- 
versation and  manners  should  be  such  as  to  show  his 
superiority,  and  thus  provoke  the  respect,  even  of  those  who 
are  ignorant  or  heedless  of  the  claims  of  his  authority.  His 
success  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  degree  in  which 
his  pupils  esteem  him.  Different  minds  require  different 
training.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  teacher  to  study  his  class. 
His  constant  inquiry  should  be,  how  can  I  acquire  ascendency 
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over  that  heart,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  disciplining  and 
molding  it,  according  to  the  great  system  of  morals  given 
me  by  my  Master.  (It  is  not  best  to  force  any  requisition 
upon  one  without  previous  preparation.)  This  ascendency 
may  be  gained,  and  obedience  ensured  in  most  cases,  by 
demonstrations  of  love,  and  acts  of  kindness.  I  have  seen 
many  teachers  succeed  almost  entirely  by  such  means.  But, 
if  after  proper  trial,  these  fail,  he  must  resort  to  force.  This 
is  a  delicate  point,  and  in  introducing  it,  I  feel  that  I  touch 
many  a  cherished  prejudice.  To  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  idea  that  "  pupils  must  be  governed  by  kindness, 
love,  and  moral  suasion,  or  they  cannot  be  governed  at  all," 
is  very  absurd.  I  have  before  me  a  public  document,  in 
which,  under  the  head  of  "  Discipline,"  occurs  the  following  : 
"  If  any  pupil,  under  mild  and  gentle  treatment,  should  prove 
obstinate,  turbulent,  or  insubordinate,  the  Superintendent 
should  have,  and  should  exercise  authority  to  send  him  im- 
mediately home,  before  his  pernicious  influence  can  have  in- 
fected others."  Let  us  analyse  the  principle  here  expressed. 
God  gives  the  teacher  a  work  to  perform,  and  means  to  per- 
form it.  If  the  work  prove  easy  and  all  goes  well,  he  is  a 
faithful  servant,  but  if  it  prove  difficult,  he  "  should  have, 
and  exercise  authority  "  to  cast  it  off  and  repudiate  his  Mas- 
ter. For  what  is  the  pupil  placed  under  his  care  ?  Not 
merely  to  learn  that  two  and  two  make  four — that  the 
earth  is  round,  or  that  the  planets  revolve  about  the  sun. 
This  is  but  a  small  part  of  his  duties.  Greater  by  far  is  it 
to  eradicate  evil  and  implant  good.  Take  a  practical  illus- 
tration :  a  man  has  the  small-pox,  it  is  not  best  to  confine 
him  at  home  and  subject  him  to  severe  treatment,  lest  his 
wife  and  family  should  be  infected  by  the  disease ;  therefore, 
some  one  "should  have,  and  exercise  the  authority"  to  send 
him  out  into  society,  where  the  disease  may  have  free  sway, 
and  find  more  and  less-guarded  victims  to  fasten  upon.  Does 
a  teacher  acting  upon  this  principle  discharge  his  obligation 
to  society  or  to  God  ?  The  Superintendent  should  have 
authority  to  dismiss  pupils  from  school,  and  occasionally 
very  extreme  cases  may  justify  the  exercise  of  this  power; 
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but  the  actor  takes  upon  himself  a  fearful  responsibility.  But 
what  constitutes  an  extreme  case?  When  we  say,  "  I  have 
done  all  I  can,  he  is  incorrigible."  What  are  the  words  of 
our  Master?  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee."  What  is 
the  testimony  of  experience?  "  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me."  There  is  a  day  coming, 
when  a  righteous  God,  sitting  in  the  majesty  of  judgment, 
will  say,  "Where  is  thy  brother?"  You  cannot  answer  with 
the  accursed,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Perhaps  that 
brother's  blood  will  cry  against  you.  Will  you  say,  "Oh, 
Lord,  the  work  thou  gavest  me  to  do  was  too  hard  for  me, 
it  required  too  much  self-sacrifice  and  patient  labor,  I  cast 
it  from  me.''  What  will  be  the  answer  to  such  a  plea  ?  An 
awful  curse  rests  upon  those  who  know,  but  do  not  do  their 
duty. 

If  what  you  require  of  a  pupil  be  in  accordance  with  the 
moral  government  of  God,  you  have  a  right,  nay  more,  you 
are  bound  in  duty  to  enforce  obedience.  The;  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  stands  immutable.  There  can  be  no  right- 
eous shuffling.  God  has  made  the  way  of  the  transgressor 
hard,  and  the  path  of  the  just  to  shine  as  a  burning  light. 
He  has  affixed  a  certain  consequence  to  a  certain  antecedent : 
have  we  any  right  to  remove  that  consequence  from  its  le- 
gitimate place,  or  assign  for  it  a  false  antecedent  ?  In  a 
word,  have  we  any  right  to  thwart  the  evident  design  of 
God?  If  he  has  made  misery  the  effect  of  sin,  is  it  expedient,  is 
it  right  for  us,  by  a  false  system  of  instruction  and  treatment, 
to  set  the  sinner  free  by  hushing  his  conscience  and  blinding 
him  to  his  faults  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  deprive  the  vir- 
tuous of  their  merited  reward  ?  If  we  had  such  a  right,  the 
practice  of  it  would  prove  very  detrimental.  Let  nature 
have  her  course.  Let  rewards  and  punishments  come  upon 
them  as  natural  consequences  of  their  good  or  bad  conduct. 
Regret  as  much  as  you  please  the  necessity  which  compels 
the  offender  to  suffer,  but  let  him  know  that  that  necessity  is 
inevitable.  It  is  a  principle  he  must  learn  some  time  in  life, 
then  why  not  during  the  most  docile  period  ?  Thousands 
date  the  beginning  of  their  ruin  from  indulgence.  In  age, 
Vol.  IX.  13 
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hopelessly  confirmed  in  evil  habits,  they  lament  that  they  had 
not  to  "  bear  the  yoke  in  youth." 

Rewards  improperly  given,  excite  pride  and  feelings  of 
self-praise,  which  are  unbecoming  and  injurious.  If  with- 
held when  merited,  they  create  feelings  of  injustice  done 
them,  and  cause  discouragement  and  despair,  which  mark 
their  after  course  with  frequent  failures.  But  when  let  fall 
in  the  pathway  of  the  virtuous  as  simple  consequences  of 
their  good  acts,  they  tend  to  elevate,  encourage  and  strengthen. 
Rewards  and  punishments,  being  the  strongest  incentives  to 
virtue  and  hindrances  to  vice,  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  child's  mind,  should  be  kept  constantly  before  pupils. 
By  reivards,  I  do  not  mean  simply  prizes ;  nor  does  the  term 
punishment  necessarily  include  a  stick;  nor  is  it  to  be  kept 
before  the  pupils  by  unmanly  threats. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  punishments  never  have 
the  shadow  of  revenge;  or  rewards,  of  partiality.  The  claims 
of  justice,  their  obligations  to  God  and  their  fellows,  should 
be  constantly  urged  upon  pupils.  Due  consideration  should 
be  given  to  circumstances  and  influences ;  and,  above  all, 
the  motives  which  prompt  the  act  should  be  known.  If  they 
are  impure,  they  are  the  fountains,  and  must  be  first  cleansed ; 
if  pure,  then  the  outward  act  demands  correction.  It  will 
do  no  good  to  lop  off  the  limbs  while  the  root,  strong  and 
vigorous,  still  clings  to  the  soil ;  or,  to  attempt  to  cleanse 
the  stream  while  the  fountain  be  impure.  To  achieve  con- 
viction, correction,  and  reformation,  are  the  legitimate  objects 
of  discipline.  Forced  obedience  is  impolitic  and  trouble- 
some to  the  teacher,  and  positively  injures  the  pupil.  It 
should  be  gained  by  a  free  acquiescence  of  the  will,  and 
sealed  with  a  hearty  determination  of  amendment. 

Deliberate  firmness  is  a  necessary  qualification  in  a  suc- 
cessful disciplinarian.  Excitement  and  vacillation  are  evi- 
dent signs  of  weakness,  which  pupils  are  not  slow  to  detect 
and  use.  What  is  true  to-day,  must  be  true  to-morrow. 
What  is  wrong  in  one  instance  cannot  be  arbitrarily  right  in 
another.  All  demonstrations  of  haste  or  passion  should  be 
carefully  avoided.    We  all  know,  that  in  an  excited  multi- 
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tude,  the  serene  aspect,  and  deliberate,  appropriate  words, 
effect  more  than  a  charge  of  troops.  This  is  especially  true 
in  regard  to  children;  and,  though  often  pride  and  impatience 
cry  out  against  it,  we  know  it  is  better  to  persuade  than  to 
force — to  convict  than  to  compel.  I  have  seen  the  disap- 
proving frown  of  one  firm  in  authority,  quell  outbursts  of 
insubordination,  where  a  hasty  application  of  punishment 
would  have  increased  ten-fold  the  trouble. 

The  successful  governor  has  patience.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
peccadillos  that  daily  torment  the  teacher,  results  from  ignor- 
ance or  thoughtlessness.  I  have  found,  comparatively,  very 
few  cases  of  designed  malice.  The  offender  needs  correc- 
tion, but  he  also  needs  instruction  :  never  give  the  one  with- 
out the  other.  Strive  to  make  him  dissatisfied  with  his 
errors,  and  willing  to  leave  them  ;  then  insert  virtues  in  their 
stead.  Farmers  "  out  west  here,"  have  a  practice  which  I 
have  often  thought  teachers  would  do  well  to  imitate.  It  is 
this  :  when  the  angles  of  a  "  worm-fence  "  are  infested  with 
weeds,  a  boy  is  sent  round  with  a  mattock  and  bag  of  blue- 
grass  seed.  He  digs  up  the  weeds,  roots  and  all,  and  scatters 
seed  over  the  place;  in  a  short  time  the  grass  becomes  so 
"set"  that  no  weeds  can  grow.  The  simple  act  of  taking 
out  the  weeds  would  not  prevent  others  growing  in  their 
stead,  but  the  grass  does  effectually.  So  the  correction  of  a 
fault  will  not  keep  the  pupil  from  committing  other  faults, 
but  the  instruction  of  virtue  will. 

He  must  be  strict.  Many  erroneously  confound  strictness 
with  unjust,  or  at  least,  unnecessary  severity.  There  is  no 
similarity  or  connection  between  the  terms.  The  enforce- 
ment of  obedience  to  proper  requirements,  is  in  no  way  in- 
compatible with  justice ;  and  while  administering  severe 
punishment,  gentleness,  kindness,  and  forbearance  need  not 
be  set  aside,  or  mercy  forgotten. 

In  the  true  teacher's  treatment  of  his  pupils  all  these  noble 
qualities  are  displayed  ;  yet  he  does  not  confound  forbearance 
with  indulgence,  or  suffer  a  false  idea  of  mercy  to  set  aside 
the  claims  of  justice.  Many,  by  a  lax  system  of  govern- 
ment, directly  teach  their  pupils  that  virtue  and  honesty  are 
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matters  of  changeable  convenience,  which  may  be  practiced 
or  neglected  as  circumstances  or  occasions  direct.  Instead 
of  establishing  in  their  minds  the  fact,  that  certain  things 
are  right  in  themselves,  while  certain  other  things  are  wrong 
for  the  same  reason,  they  confuse  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  is  actually  led  to  doubt  whether  there 
is  any  permanent  distinction  between  the  two.  Truth  must 
be  sought  because  it  is  truth,  and  error  avoided  because  it  is 
error. 

I  have  but  small  space  to  notice  another  essential.  He 
must  ever  keep  in  mind  the  objects  of  government — to  dis- 
cipline the  mind,  and  prepare  the  person  for  a  useful  life 
and  happy  eternity.  Present  submission,  though  very  ne- 
cessary, is  by  no  means  the  ultimatum  of  government.  If  it 
were,  Mr.  Beecher's  advice  to  Kansas  emigrants  would  be 
thankfully  received,  and  successfully  practiced  by  the  teacher. 
The  idea  is  not  to  crush  the  will  and  energy  of  the  pupil, 
but  to  divert  them  from  improper  to  proper  objects :  not  to 
make  him  totally  passive,  but  active  under  certain  restraints. 
The  right  kind  of  a  system  wisely  applied,  will  not  only  se- 
cure present  objects  in  enabling  the  teacher  to  instruct  the 
pupil,  but  will  form  in  that  pupil  habits  of  morality,  integ- 
rity, and  application,  which  will  have  a  favorable  influence 
over  him  and  others  wherever  he  goes,  or  under  whatever 
circumstances  he  is  placed.  The  teacher  must  consider  him- 
self responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  pupil,  not  merely  while 
he  is  under  his  personal  care,  but  in  a  great  measure  for  his 
acts  through  life ;  in  many  instances,/or  his  condition  through- 
out  eternity!  Let  a  sense  of  our  obligations  to  God  and  the 
suffering,  constantly  urge  us  forward  to  the  discharge  of 
every  duty. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

[As  the  deaf-mute  is  hopelessly  shut  out  from  many  of  the  pursuits  which  most 
invite  the  enterprise  and  ambition  of  men,  it  seems  but  just  that  the  best  facilities 
should  be  afforded  him  for  entering  with  advantage  upon  such  fields  of  effort  as 
remain  open. 

Drawing,  painting,  engraving,  and  the  arts  of  design  generally,  present  to  him 
such  a  field.  Though  there  be  no  ground  to  presume  that  nature  has  favored  him, 
by  way  of  compensation  for  what  she  has  withheld,  with  an  unusual  measure 
of  the  faculties  which  qualify  for  excellence  in  these  arts,  yet  his  peculiar  depri- 
vation is  likely  to  quicken  these  faculties  where  they  do  exist,  to  a  speedier  and 
more  decided  development.  To  prove  that  the  deaf-mute  may  attain  to  an  hon- 
orable, and  even  an  eminent  rank  as  an  artist,  we  have  but  to  cite  such  examples 
as  Walter  Geikie,  Albert  Newsam,  and  John  Carlin, — to  which  not  a  few  others 
might  be  added.  At  the  World's  Eair,  in  London,  one  of  the  first  prizes  in  draw- 
ing was  awarded  to  a  boy  named  Cram,  a  pupil  of  the  Northern  Counties  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Newcastle,  England. 

The  considerations  to  which  we  have  now  alluded,  have  induced  us  to  transfer 
to  our  pages  the  following  article  from  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal. 
The  writer  of  the  article,  Miss  Dwight,  is  a  teacher  of  drawing  of  long  ex- 
perience and  acknowledged  success.  One  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  her 
method  of  instruction,  is  to  require  the  pupil  to  draw  from  real  objects,  instead  of 
copying  a  drawing  already  made ;  which  we  are  disposed  to  believe  is  the  only 
true  method  of  training  in  this  art.  Walter  Geikie  was  remarkable  for  the  vivid 
truthfulness  of  his  sketches  from  actual  life.  The  singular  facility  by  which  he 
was  so  distinguished,  is  attributed  by  his  brother,  (in  the  biographical  notice  in 
Vol.  VII,  No.  4,  of  the  Annals,)  in  great  part  to  the  trainiug  he  received.  His 
father,  who  conducted  his  education,  "encouraged  him  to  continue  drawing  from 
the  object,  instead  of  copying  drawings,  or  outlining  from  memory."  That  it 
does  not  require  the  possession  of  genius  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  to  enable  him 
to  profit  by  this  mode  of  instruction,  but  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  no  more  than  ordinary  capacities,  is  now  sufficiently  established  by  ex- 
perience. This  method,  we  understand,  has  been  practiced  for  some  time  in  the 
Free  Academy  at  New  York,  and  with  the  most  gratifying  success.. — Editor.] 

"The  important  question,  ' how  shall  drawing  be  taught 
successfully  in  schools  V  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of 
educationists,  which  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times.  By  duly 
attending  to  it  they  will  find,  that  to  teach  drawing  success- 
fully, it  must  be  taught  systematically  and  scientifically,  re- 
ceiving the  same  care  and  attention  as  other  studies  pursued. 
When  it  is  as  well  taught  as  others,  the  practice  of  the  art 
will  be  found  of  great  practical  value,  and  not  wanting  in 
interest. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  scholar  wishes  to  learn  geometry 
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after  having  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  also  to  become 
an  engineer.  With  this  object  in  view,  and  without  know- 
ing the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  he  is  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  professed  teacher,  who  first  gives  him  an  arithmetical 
class-book,  with  directions  to  copy  the  sums,  and  from  the 
key,  to  write  down  the  answers.  He  then  gives  him  the  al- 
gebra, and  follows  with  the  problems  of  Euclid,  all  of  which 
are  to  be  copied  in  the  same  mechanical  manner,  without  re- 
gard to  the  rules  or  principles  of  arithmetical  education,  or 
the  laws  of  geometry.  With  such  instruction,  (for  the  same 
process  is  called  instruction  in  regard  to  art,)  will  he  be  pre- 
pared for  any  practical  application  of  the  science  of  geom- 
etry, or  for  any  independent  effort  in  the  way  of  engineering? 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that  at  the  same  age,  he  presents 
himself  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  written  composition,  not 
having  yet  learned  to  spell,  or  even  to  form  a  letter  with  the 
pen.  The  teacher  first  requires  him  to  copy,  verbatim,  the 
lessons  in  the  first  reader,  and  then  some  finished  orations. 
What  will  he  have  gained  in  the  process?  True,  his  taste 
will  have  become  somewhat  cultivated  ;  but,  will  he  be  pre- 
pared to  write  an  original  theme  ?  Yet,  this  is  the  way  that 
drawing  is  taught  in  our  schools,  and  the  people  say,  *  of 
what  use  is  it?' 

The  love  of  drawing  is  a  universal  taste,  which  may  be 
known  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  children  love  to  draw. 
Those  who  are  not  pleased  with  the  use  of  pencils  and  a  box 
of  colors,  are  the  exceptions.  It  would,  therefore,  require  no 
efforts  to  make  it  a  regular  study,  commencing  at  eight  or 
ten  years  of  age.  For  the  disinclination  manifested  after- 
wards, several  reasons  may  be  given.  In  the  first  place, 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  the  art  after  the  taste  has  become 
a  little  cultivated,  is  a  drudgery.  It  is  not  more  so  with 
drawing  than  with  music.  The  rudiments  of  all  studies 
should  be  acquired  at  an  early  period.  After  childhood  is 
past,  there  is  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  puerile  efforts 
at  skill,  which  naturally  creates  a  disrelish  for  the  pursuit. 
In  the  next  place,  drawing  is  made  a  perfectly  mechanical 
lesson.    The  scholar  has  placed  before  him  a  picture  of  some 
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object,  or  group  of  objects,  of  which  he  is  to  make  a  copy  as 
well  as  he  can.  If  his  poor  skill  fails  in  the  attempt,  the 
teacher  lends  a  helping  hand,  and  the  work  is  accomplished 
after  a  certain  manner, — and  if  the  natural  taste  for  art  is 
sufficiently  strong,  the  scholar  perseveres  until  he  has  acquired 
the  ability  to  copy  a  picture  without  assistance.  But,  if  the 
scholar  have  only  a  moderate  taste  for  it,  he  finds  no  gratifi- 
cation in  the  pursuit,  and  as  no  intellectual  capacity  is  ex- 
erted or  gratified,  he  gives  it  up  in  disgust,  asking  the  same 
question,  '  of  what  use  is  it  V 

Yet  it  is  of  use,  even  in  this  imperfection,  inasmuch  as  it 
sometimes  leads  to  the  development  of  fine  natural  abilities, 
the  cultivation  of  which  is  a  source  of  profit  and  honor  to 
the  possessor.  With  common  school  training,  the  talent  for 
other  things  is  developed,  and,  if  properly  taught,  the  scholar 
finds  himself  capable  of  making  the  most  of  his  natural 
gifts.  Every  talent,  but  that  for  art,  is  duly  cultivated  at 
school,  or  at  least  a  foundation  laid  for  it;  and  why  should 
this  be  made  an  exception  ? 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  teaching, — The  scholar  should 
commence  young.  Every  teacher  understands  the  difference 
exhibited  in  the  capacity  for  acquiring  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge at  the  respective  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen.  Child- 
hood is  the  period  for  acquiring  rudimentary  knowledge  in 
every  department  of  study.  Then  there  is  no  impatience 
felt  at  slow  progress  ;  no  haste  to  get  on  to  something  ap- 
parently more  attractive.  And,  to  acquire  perfect  manual 
dexterity,  either  at  the  piano  or  the  easel,  the  scholar  must 
begin  to  practice  in  childhood. 

In  the  instruction  of  this  branch,  as  well  as  that  of  math- 
ematics, there  is  but  one  right  way.  Let  the  teacher  first 
give  the  child  some  exercise  in  curves  and  circles,  without 
reference  to  drawing  from  any  model,  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing his  pencil  properly.  This  requires  that  the  wrist  should 
rest  upon  the  table,  leaving  the  hand  free  for  action.  The 
drawing  of  curves  in  every  direction,  with  the  wrist  so  rested, 
will  be  found  a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  exercise  of  the 
hand.    There  is  no  better  preliminary  exercise  than  the  draw- 
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ing  of  a  circle,  guided  by  the  eye.  Not  to  make  one,  and 
then  another,  and  so  on  for  twenty  in  succession,  leaving 
them  imperfectly  done,  the  scholar  should  correct  and  im- 
prove each  one  according  to  his  ability,  dividing  it  by  straight 
lines  into  halves  and  quarters  of  circles,  depending  on  his 
eye  alone  for  guidance.  This  is  all  the  preliminary  practice 
required  in  straight  lines.  In  drawing  straight  lines  for  this 
purpose,  he  does  not  find  it  irksome,  for  he  has  an  object  in 
view.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  tedious,  or  more 
useless,  than  drawing  straight  lines  merely  for  the  exercise. 
The  straight  line  may  always  be  corrected  by  the  ruler;  the 
great  point  in  practice  is  to  make  the  curve,  and  this  should 
be  the  first  object  aimed  at ;  for  the  infinite  variety  of  curves 
required  in  the  practice  of  art,  no  instrument  can  define,  no 
ruler  can  rectify. 

The  ability  to  draw  a  straight  line  has  been  considered  a 
test  of  native  capacity.  This  is  one  of  the  mistakes  of  ig- 
norance. Let  the  teacher  question  the  scholar  in  regard  to 
the  division  of  his  circle,  and  if  he  can  not  see  when  one 
part  exceeds  the  other  in  size,  as  marked  by  his  line,  he  has 
no  eye  for  form,  and  will  not  progress  by  practice.  If  his 
eye  is  capable  of  measuring  so  as  to  detect  a  difference,  it 
will  improve  by  practice,  and  he  will,  in  time,  if  made  to  de- 
pend upon  his  eye,  learn  to  discriminate  the  nicest  variation 
of  curve.  This  is  of  first  importance.  Do  not  forbid  meas- 
uring ;  but,  encourage  independent  action,  and  self-reliance 
in  every  effort. 

The  right  step  is  to  imitate  some  simple  form,  which  gives 
practice  in  the  curve.  The  object  itself  is  preferable  to  the 
representation  of  the  same  thing  on  paper;  and  the  scholar 
should,  from  the  outset,  be  accustomed  to  making  his  own 
representations  of  objects.  If  he  does  not  begin  with  that, 
(and  it  is  just  as  easy  for  him,)  he  does  not  know  when  to 
change.  After  having  first  drawn  from  prints,  beginning 
with  the  imitation  of  form  is  just  like  commencing  anew. 
From  simple  objects  he  should  go  on  gradually  to  more  dif- 
ficult, always  improving  and  correcting  his  drawings.  The 
teacher  should  require  him  to  correct  his  own  work;  point 
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out  the  faulty  part,  then  let  him  study  the  form  of  the  object 
before  him,  carefully  comparing  his  own  imitation  of  it,  cor- 
recting and  improving  his  lines  until  he  has  accomplished  all 
that  he  is  capable  of  doing  at  that  stage  of  progress.  This 
is  the  most  important  part  of  his  exercise,  and  to  accomplish 
his  task  well,  he  must  apply  himself  to  drawing  as  to  a  study. 
The  teacher  should  render  assistance  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, and  by  his  own  lines  show  the  scholar,  if  a  better 
curve  can  be  made  than  his  own. 

In  this  method  of  instruction  the  class  will  not  fail  to  be 
interested.  In  one  school,  where  the  instruction  given  was 
limited  to  mechanical  copying,  the  class  anticipated  the  les- 
sons with  a  feeling  of  dislike.  Busts  are  now  introduced 
as  the  models  for  study,  and  the  scholars  have  become  so 
much  interested,  that  the  time  given  to  the  lesson  is  consid- 
ered too  short.  They  are  interested,  because  they  feel  that 
they  are  acquiring  skill  with  the  pencil,  and  really  understand 
the  value  of  the  lesson  to  which  the  hour  is  appropriated. 


A  SHORT  ESSAY  ON  PROGRESSION. 

BY  JOHN  EMERSON, 

A  deaf-mute,  of  Howland,  Maine. 

"  Go  onward  !  onward  ! " — ever  rise  upward  !  is  the  ex- 
pressively imperative  law  of  Nature.  Progression  is  a  fun- 
damental, immutable,  and  eternal  principie ;  a  grand  ever- 
ascending  scale  of  improvement,  refinement,  and  spirituali- 
zation  in  universal  nature.  Lo!  how  the  common  hop-vine 
aspires  after  higher  and  still  higher  gradations,  when  it 
twines  or  ascends  spirally  toward  the  congenial  attraction  of 
nature's  great  magnet  and  purifier,  the  sun.  Oh !  behold 
how  the  flowers  of  the  fields  vie  with  each  other  in  external 
developments,  and,  amid  favorable  circumstances,  strive  to 
expand  in  more  inimitable  glories  of  native  grace — beauty — 
sweetness  and  loveliness,  before  the  soft  influence  of  the 
face  of  the  opening  day.  The  fruit  of  all  sorts  of  the  skill- 
Vol.  IX.  14 
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and-science-eultured  fields,  strive  to  show  greater  size — richer 
flavour — higher  and  still  higher  degrees  of  gold-like  perfec- 
tion and  diamond-like  transparence.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  the  most  beautiful  and  splendid  varieties  of 
apples  have  originated  from  the  common  worthless  crab-apple, 
and  that  the  native  currants  of  cultivated  grounds  are  des- 
tined to  become,  by  degrees  of  progressive  culture,  as  large 
as  the  common  grape  that  embowers  our  forests.  The  lovers 
and  winners  of  rural  prizes  strive  together  to  produce  vege- 
table wonders  of  still  greater  perfection  than  ever  displayed 
at  their  horticultural  exhibitions.  All  their  native  powers  and 
endless  intelligence  are  duly  exerted  to  advance  the  cause  of 
horticulture.  The  vital  energies  of  the  mechanic  and  the 
inventive  are  ever  concentrated  to  lend  a  hand  of  aid  to  the 
progress  of  their  times,  and  multiply  every  day  new  articles 
of  superior  domestic  comfort,  convenience  and  luxury  to 
countless  thousands  ;  the  talents  of  the  machinistic  construc- 
tive called  forth  into  endless  activity,  to  reduce  manual 
labour  and  all  kinds  of  deforming  drudgery,  thus  giving  en- 
couraging aid  to  the  cultivation  and  development  of  the 
higher  and  nobler  faculties  ;  the  scientific  men  and  philos- 
ophers compelled  by  restless  necessity  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  their  age,  by  illuminating  the  world  with  the 
lights  of  their  new  important  discoveries.  The  benefactors 
of  the  ultilitarian  age,  governed  by  the  resistless  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation, seek  to  discover  to  the  world  the  use  of  countless 
millions  of  substances  which  seem  at  present  useless  and 
worthless,  and  develop  new  means  of  bringing  them 
within  the  immediate  advancement  of  man's  physical  har- 
mony and  mental  elevation.  The  reformers  and  agitators  of 
this  age  seek  to  remove  the  tremendous  obstructions  in  the 
way,  for  the  introduction  of  a  higher  and  truer  standard  of 
social  harmony.  Politicians  anxiously  seek  a  better,  truer, 
and  safer  system  of  government.  Satirists  spare  no  keen- 
pointed  shafts  of  ridicule  to  level  at  the  mists  of  ignor- 
ance, bigotry  and  tyranny,  that  surround  their  age,  and  which 
ever  trammel  the  progress  of  higher  knowledge,  purer  truth, 
loftier   sciences,   nobler   arts,   greater  liberty,  civilization 
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and  universal  happiness.  Poets  wandering  in  dreamy  lands, 
seek  new  treasures  of  lyric  melody,  and  more  brilliant  beau- 
ties of  fancy,  whereby  to  hasten  the  purposes  of  higher 
intellectual  refinement.  The  harmonialists  combine  their 
unwearied  exertions  to  represent  the  higher  and  nobler  beings 
of  the  golden  era  ;  developing  to  an  indefinite  amount  ele- 
vating sources  of  purer  enjoyment,  and  guide  the  race  gently 
in  progression's  way  and  to  the  fountain  of  universal  happi- 
ness. No  sooner  true-hearted  promoters  of  good  and  gen- 
eral benefit  fall  victims  to  the  effects  of  envy,  malice  and 
ignorance,  than  their  surviving  doctrines  spread  their  won- 
derful sway  over  the  world.  No  sooner  martyrs  make  their 
final  noble  sacrifices  for  the  glorious  cause  of  truth  and  hu- 
manity, and  are  cast  lifeless  down  to  the  insignificant  level 
of  mankind,  than  generations  of  a  more  appreciative  and 
receptive  nature,  rise  up  and  extol  their  immortal  virtues  to 
the  skies,  deifying  them  as  gods  of  their  age ! 

Man  is  destined  to  progress  and  unfold  for  ever  in  love, 
wisdom,  truth,  purity,  harmony,  and  spiritual  holiness. 
Lofty  aspirations  push  him  on  impressively  to  go  upward  in 
the  car  of  ever-progressive  development.  He  is  called  lord  and 
crown  of  all  creation,  as  his  grand  mission  is  designed  to  place 
all  the  enemies  of  his  progression  under  his  feet — to  bring  all 
the  elements  and  substances  of  earth  and  heaven  within  the 
immediate  development  of  his  harmony  and  majesty,  and  to 
walk  godlike  in  the  image  of  his  supreme^  Maker.  He  is 
gifted  with  a  boundless  capacity  to  investigate  all  the  things 
below,  above  and  around  him  ;  yea,  to  search  out  the  grand 
attributes  of  the  first  cause  of  all  causes,  and  the  omnipotent 
Originator  of  countless  millions  of  millions  of  spheres  of 
infinity.  Who  but  the  veriest  superficialist  would  doubt 
this  sublime  truth  ?  Or,  would  a  simpleton  say  that  man  is 
not  designed  for  so  much  higher  a  sort  of  progressive  being 
than  a  mere  money-power-acquiring-earthling,  or  a  mere  nu- 
tritive animal?  To  a  true  progressionist  and  irradiated  in- 
tellectualist,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  every^erception 
and  faculty  is  enlarged,  and  becomes  capable  of  more  ex- 
tended views  and  vision  in  proportion  as  it  is  wisely  kept,  by 
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proper  exercise,  in  its  truly  onward  course  or  tendency. 
Even  the  sources  of  happiness  are  wonderfully  multiplying 
to  countless  channels,  and  becoming  loftier,  deeper,  and 
broader. 

We  unfold  fast  in  the  garden  of  harmony  and  spiritual 
enlightenment,  just  in  degree  as  we  wisely  conform  to  the 
laws  that  govern  the  operations  of  the  human  kingdom.  It 
is  well  to  remark  here,  that  we  produce  healthier,  happier, 
purer — more  beautiful,  and  more  children,  just  in  proportion 
as  we  strive,  with  all  our  might,  to  eradicate  every  unworthy 
thought  and  habit,  and  model  our  whole  inner  life  from  the 
purest  and  holiest  forms  our  aspiring  nature  can  discern. 
Know  not  you  that  the  propensities  of  progenitors  are  da- 
guerreotyped  upon  their  race  in  indelible  characters  ?  The 
noblest,  holiest,  and  happiest  type  of  the  human  kind  is  a 
crown  of  glory  to  God ! 

The  noblest  beings  of  earth  are  those  who  assiduously  de- 
vote themselves  to  their  own  reformation  and  the  great  ob- 
ject of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  suffering  and  de- 
graded poor,  so  that  they  may  also  be  elevated  into  higher 
life,  and  learn  their  duties  to  God  and  themselves.  Such 
may  be  not  improperly  called  the  saviors,  redeemers  or 
elevators  of  the  human  race.  They  glorify  their  God  at  once 
with  noble  thoughts,  noble  words,  and  noble  deeds!  Such 
good-doing  actions  are  ever  fragrant  with  the  sweets  of  pure 
love  and  are  truly  acceptable  to  God. 

Oh,  thou  yearning  aspirant  after  lofty  excellence  in  every 
thing,  let  buoyant  hope  ever  lead  thee  valiantly  up  the  ladder 
of  progressive  knowledge  to  higher  attainments  in  wisdom's 
world!  Let  thy  perceptive,  reflective  and  intuitive  powers 
penetrate  into  the  deep  bowels  of  Nature,  where  lie  hidden 
an  endless  mine  of  unfolding  truths.  Let  not  the  shackles 
of  earthly  dearth  pinion  thy  soaring  wings  of  progress! 
Never  be  contented  to  remain  where  ignorance  is  the  mother 
of  misery,  disease,  deformity,  mental  slavery,  tyranny,  &c. 
Remember  the  words  of  the  immortal  Shakspeare  : 

"  Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 

Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven." 
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But  of  what  use  is  knowledge  without  wisdom  to  direct 
it  ?  Knowledge  without  wisdom  is  like  a  richly  loaded  ship 
without  a  rudder  to  direct  it !  Wisdom  does  not  merely  con- 
sist in  the  artful  command  of  words  and  sentences,  nor  in 
the  logical  structure  of  babbles  of  scholastic  argumentation, 
but  in  the  conscientious  and  rightful  application  of  godlike 
principles  to  happiest  channels,  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
immutable  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  universal 
nature.  Mere  knowledge  does  not  always  save,  while  wis- 
dom is  a  sort  of  savior — an  intuitive  compass  in  a  highly 
developed  organization. 

Oh,  true  searchers  of  wisdom,  resist  not  the  unfolding  at- 
traction of  your  intuitive  nature!  Let  wisdom  and  truth  be 
your  ever-vigilant  governors ; — let  gentle-loving  hearts  rule 
gifted  heads ! 


OBITUARY  NOTICES. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  in  the  Annals  a  record  of  deaths,  (and  also  of 
marriages,)  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States,  as  complete  as  we  can 
make  it.  Our  record  should,  of  course,  also  embrace  all  persons  officially  connect- 
ed with  institutions  for  their  benefit.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  our  friends,  if  they 
will  give  us  information  of  these  events  as  they  occur,  and  with  such  notices,  in 
cases  of  death,  as  they  may  deem  appropriate.  In  every  instance,  we  should 
wish  at  least  a  brief  statement  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  death,  and  of  the  lead- 
ing events  in  the  life  of  the  deceased.  We  do  not  desire  prolix  notices  when  the 
case  presents  nothing  of  peculiar  interest  to  any  beyond  a  limited  circle  of  near 
acquaintances. 

Our  list  at  this  time  begins  with  one  whose  memory  will  long  live  in  the  hearts 
of  great  numbers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  their  friends. 

HORATIO   N.  HUBBELL 

Died  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  19th,  1857,  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Hubbell  had  been  at  the  head 
of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  from  its  first 
opening  in  1829,  till  his  resignation  in  1851.  As  we  have 
the  promise  of  a  suitable  notice  of  Mr.  Hubbell's  life  and 
services,  to  be  furnished  for  our  next  number,  we  need  at 
present  add  nothing  more  than  our  heartfelt  concurrence  in 
the  resolutions  annexed  : — 
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Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ) 
March  10th,  1857.  ) 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  the  "  Illinois  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  the  death 
of  Mr.  H.  N.  Hubbell  being  announced,  the  following  resolu- 
tions, expressive  of  our  regard  for  the  deceased,  were  offered 
and  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Hubbell,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  known  as  a  true  philan- 
thropist, and  as  the  Principal  of  the  "  Ohio  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb." 

Resolved,  That,  in  his  death,  society  has  lost  a  good  citi- 
zen —  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our  country  a  faithful  friend 
and  counsellor — the  christian  church  a  worthy  member,  and 
the  world  a  benefactor. 

Resolved,  That  we  entertain  the  highest  respect  and' 
esteem  for  the  learning,  uprightness  and  purity  with  which 
his  professional  life  was  adorned  ;  and  that  his  tried  and  true 
character,  and  his  earnest  and  benevolent  labors,  for  the  good 
of  the  "  children  of  silence,"  should  ever  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  furnished 
the  bereaved  family  of  the  deceased;  also,  for  publication  in 
the  "American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  the  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  the  Jacksonville,  Illinois  papers. 

P.  G.  Gillet,  President. 

Thos.  J.  Caldwell,  Secretary. 

DAN  FORTH   E.  BALL 

Died  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  April  7th,  1857,  of  congestive 
fever,  after  an  illness  of  three  weeks.  Mr.  Ball  had  been, 
for  a  long  time,  (some  twenty-five  years,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken,) employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  t  he 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  highly 
respected  in  the  community,  as  well  as  a  much  valued  and 
able  instructor  in  the  Institution.  For  many  years  he  had 
been  a  prominent  supporter  and  most  worthy  member  of  the 
Baptist  church  in  Columbus.    He  was  married  to  a  lady, 
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not  herself  a  deaf-mute,  who  survives  him,  together  with 
several  children.  Mr.  Ball  lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of 
seven  years,  and  was  admitted  into  the  American  Asylum 
in  1825.  He  was  then  sixteen  years  old,  and  must  have 
been  therefore  about  forty-six  at  his  death. 

MARY   L.  PROCTOR 

Died  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  April  5th,  1857.  Miss  Proctor? 
a  deaf-mute  from  birth,  entered  the  American  Asylum  as  a 
pupil  in  1819,  two  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Institution, 
being  then  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  was  consequently 
about  seventy-one  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She 
began  at  too  advanced  an  age  to  make  great  proficiency  as 
a  scholar,  but  is  remembered  by  those  who  knew  her  at  the 
Asylum,  as  remarkable  for  her  amiable  traits  of  character, 
and  her  motherly  kindness  towards  those  younger  than  her- 
self. We  are  permitted  to  quote  a  portion  of  a  private 
letter  describing  her  last  hours,  from  Mr.  J.  O.  Pyatt,  a  deaf- 
mute,  and  an  instructor  in  the  Philadelphia  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  from  which  it  will  appear  that  what- 
ever else  she  may  have  failed  to  learn,  she  was  at  least  in- 
structed in  that  knowledge  which  is  the  most  valuable  of  all. 

"  Philadelphia,  April  7th,  1857. 
Mrs.  Gallaudet,  Dear  Madam : — 

In  compliance  with  Mrs.  Burroughs'  request,  I  take  up 
my  pen  to  give  you  a  brief  account  of  the  death  of  our  old 
friend,  Mary  L.  Proctor. 

On  Friday  week  last,  soon  after  supper,  she  rose  from  her 
chair,  but  fell  down  and  consequently  she  had  one  of  her 
limbs  broken.  It  is  supposed  that  her  limbs  were  numb  be- 
fore the  accident.  She  suffered  a  great  deal  all  the  time 
until  death.  I  must  say  that  language  cannot  describe  the 
sufferings  which  she  bore  with  Christian  fortitude.  She  re- 
marked to  Mrs.  Pyatt  that  Christ's  sufferings  were  much 
greater  than  hers.  While  they  were  removing  from  their  old 
house  in  Walnut  Street  to  Germantown,  and  William  and 
John  were  there  to  stay  at  their  new  house  for  the  night, 
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Mary  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  the  sad  accident. 
She  said,  she  believed  that  after  the  accident  she  would  never 
get  well,  as  she  was  very  old.  William  and  John  were  not 
aware  of  it  till  the  next  morning.  On  their  return  they 
were  much  grieved  to  see  their  old  aunt  in  that  sad  condition. 
They  told  me  it  was  a  singular  Providence. 

Last  Wednesday,  Mary  had  to  be  conveyed  in  a  covered 
wagon  to  Germantown.  I  am  happy  to  say  she  did  not  suf- 
fer much  on  the  way.  Mrs.  Burroughs  was  with  her,  and 
the  driver  was  very  careful.  On  their  arrival  at  the  new 
house,  Mary  was  placed  on  her  bed,  from  which  she  rose  no 
more.  At  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  she  breathed  her 
last.  She  died  very  gently,  and  full  of  simplicity  of  faith 
in  Christ,  of  whom  she  had  been  a  follower  forty-five  years. 
What  a  happy  release  she  had  from  such  sufferings  ! — I  think 
it  is  hard  for  such  old  persons  to  bear  sufferings  under  acci- 
dent with  any  degree  of  composure.  It  pleased  God  in  his 
infinite  goodness  and  wisdom  to  release  Mary  from  such 
dreadful  sufferings.  She  was  ready  and  happy  to  die  for 
Christ's  sake.    *    *    *  * 

I  have  just  learned  that  the  remains  of  Miss  Proctor  left 
for  Boston  this  morning,  in  charge  of  the  same  undertaker 
who  took  the  remains  of  your  sister-in-law  some  time  ago. 
Mrs.  Burroughs  wishes  you  would  tell  old  Mr.  Charles  Proc- 
tor about  his  sister.    *    *    *  * 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Joseph  O.  Pyatt." 

Old  Mr.  Charles  Proctor,  here  alluded  to,  is  a  brother  of 
hers,  a  few  years  older,  and  now  residing  in  Hartford,  as  he 
has  done  for  some  years.  Before  the  American  Asylum  was 
founded,  he  was  sent  abroad  for  an  education,  to  the  Institu- 
tion at  Paris,  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was  also  connected 
for  a  time  with  that  at  London  ;  but  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of 
language  is  concerned,  with  little  advantage.  Though  quite 
infirm,  he  is  a  frequent,  and  in  mild  weather  a  pretty  con- 
stant attendant  upon  the  chapel  services  on  the  Sabbath,  in 
the  Asylum  at  Hartford.  He  often  laments  his  ignorance 
and  his  want  of  early  advantages,  but  he  has  an  intelligent 
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apprehension  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
exhibits  a  meek  and  cheerful  patience,  and  a  gentle,  submis- 
sive and  trustful  spirit,  such  as  is  rarely  seen  in  any  of  man- 
kind. 

Charles  Proctor  is  not  a  little  remarkable  for  the  skill  he 
employs,  even  at  his  present  advanced  age,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  curious  little  toys.  The  puzzle  of  "  a  reel  in 
a  bottle,"  he  is  able  to  execute  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

MARCUS    S.  CHEATHAM 

Died  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  in  Aug.,  1856,  aged  twenty- 
one  years.  A  deaf-mute  from  early  infancy,  he  was  a  pupil 
in  the  Kentucky  Institution  from  1846  to  1852,  and  for  a 
short  time  after  that  in  the  Louisiana  Institution.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  proficiency  at  school,  and  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Hanson,  succeeded  him  as  an  instructor  in  the  Louis- 
iana Institution.  Finding  that  the  employment  subjected 
him  to  too  much  confinement,  he  left  it  to  engage  in  other 
business,  and  was  attacked  with  his  last  illness  while  residing 
with  his  mother.  He  at  first  supposed  it  the  cholera,  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  constipation  of  the  bowels.  We  gather  these 
facts  from  a  communication  to  the  New  Orleans  Christian 
Advocate,  penned,  we  presume,  by  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Louisiana  Institution,  who  describes  the  closing  scene 
as  follows : — 

"  Though  his  sufferings  were  intense,  he  bore  them  with 
the  firmest  resolution,  and  seemed  more  grieved  for  the  sor- 
row of  his  kind  mother  and  warm-hearted  brothers,  than 
affected  by  his  own  intense  agony.  Sensible  that  his  end 
was  approaching,  on  Wednesday,  the  day  of  his  death,  he 
sent  for  a  friend  who  fully  understood  the  sign  language, 
and  who  remained  with  him  until  the  closing  scene. 

Oh,  that  I  could  describe  to  you  what  was  there  presented, 
and  paint  each  color  of  the  tableau  there  displayed  in  all  its 
startling  distinctness. 

There  lay  a  mute,  whose  ear  had  never  heard  the  words 
*  God,'  1  Jesus,'  '  heaven ;'  who  had  never  stood  by  the 
death-bed  of  one  like  himself  of  sealed  ear  and  silent  tongue, 
Vol.  IX.  15 
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nor  had  he  ever  stood  in  the  death-chamber  of  the  Christian 
blessed  with  speech,  and  had  translated  for  him  the  glorious 
words  of  triumph  that  rise  and  roll  upward  with  such  heart- 
mourning  transport.  He,  a  child  of  silence,  had  never  heard 
or  known  the  exhortations  and  monitions  so  common  to  the 
Christian's  dying  chamber.  Alone,  with  no  example  to  en- 
courage, no  hand  but  that  of  the  Saviour  to  sustain  him,  he 
was  to  pass  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

£  I  wished  you  to  come,'  said  he  to  his  friend, '  that  I  might 
talk  to  you  who  understand  my  signs,  who  have  often  given 
me  good  and  kind  advice,  and  whom  I  love,  that  I  might 
talk  to  you  about  heaven,  Jesus  and  the  bar  of  God,  before 
which  I  must  so  soon  stand.    My  mind  I  find  somewhat 
dark.    I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  hell  away  from  God ;  not  that 
I  am  thinking  of  its  torments  so  much,  but  oh  !  to  lose  the 
society  of  angels,  never  to  see  Jesus,  and  never  with  my  un- 
closed ears  to  hear  the,  songs  and  praises  of  heaven.    I  know 
I  have  wandered  away  from  God.    Years  ago  I  loved  to 
pray  to  him  and  read  his  holy  word,  but  of  late  I  have  been 
led  away,  and  striven  too  little  to  be  faithful  in  my  duties. 
Before  I  took  sick,  however,  I  began  again  to  read  my  Bible, 
and  to  pray  to  God.    Oh,  how  sorry,  how  very  sorry  I  am 
that  I  have  not  loved  God  more,  that  I  have  ever  forgotten 
him !'    After  a  few  moments  he  requested  that  Rev.  Wm. 
H.  Crenshaw,  an  endeared  friend,  should  be  sent  for,  and 
with  great  joy  welcomed  the  proposal  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper.    Mr.  C,  on  his  arrival,  by  the 
aid  of  the  interpreter,  spoke  to  Marcus  of  the  love  of  Jesus, 
his  willingness  to  forgive  sin,  and  his  strong  desire  that  all 
men  should  be  saved.    These  words,  like  the  sweet  notes  of 
music  to  those  that  hear,  like  the  memory  of  past  joys, 
seemed  to  enter  the  heart  of  the  dying  mute,  and  again  dis- 
tinctly reveal  to  him  the  true  foundation  of  hope.  '  Yes,  yes,' 
said  he,  '  I  believe  in  that  Saviour,  I  love  Jesus.'    And  then 
in  that  silent  chamber,  with  death  so  near  to  one  so  beloved, 
the  communion  was  administered,  and  the  accompanying 
words  and  exhortations  communicated  to  the  sufferer.  Pain 
seemed  forgotten  and  the  glories  of  heaven  opening  to  the 
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view.  As  those  present  bowed  in  prayer,  his  were  the  only 
eyes  not  drowned  in  tears.  As  he  looked  toward  his  weep- 
ing mother,  tears  just  started  to  his  eyes  enough  to  show  he 
still  felt  as  a  son,  but  as  he  turned  his  gaze  upward,  a  smile 
of  sweet  resignation  spread  over  his  countenance  which  told 
of  hopes  beyond  the  grave. 

This  solemn  ceremony  ended — he  said,  '  I  believe  in  Jesus, 
I  believe  in  Jesus,  he  forgives  my  sins  ;  I  love  him  more  than 
all  else.  This  earth,  for  me,  is  passing  away.  Its  sorrow 
and  afflictions  will  soon  be  finished.  I  go  to  heaven  to  praise 
God,  with  the  holy  angels.  O  yes.  my  ears  which  have  been 
closed  here,  will  soon  hear  the  anthem  which  the  angels  sing.' 
A  portion  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John  and  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm,  were  then  read  to  him  by  signs.  As  the  Psalm 
was  finished,  with  joy  beaming  on  his  countenance,  he  said: 
1  These  are  my  feelings.  God  is  my  shepherd.  Yea,  though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  evil,  for  God  is  with  me.'  I  do  not  wish  to  get  well, 
1  would  rather  die  and  go  to  heaven.  Here  I  am  tempted  ; 
I  have  sorrow  and  trials;  there  all  will  be  peace  and  joy.  I 
love  Chr.st,  he  is  my  best  friend.'  Turning  to  a  brother  who 
had  just  entered  the  room,  he  said:  4 1  am  about  to  die.  Be- 
come a  Christian  and  meet  me  in  heaven.'  To  his  mother, 
'  I  love  you,  but  it  is  better  I  should  die ;  I  have  nearly 
passed  the  sufferings  of  death,  were  I  to  live  they  would  be 
for  me  to  endure  again  ;  I  would  rather  die  and  wait  to  meet 
you  in  heaven  with  Jesus  and  the  angels.' 

Relatives  and  friends,  all  who  approached  his  bed-side,  re- 
ceived warm  testimonials  of  affection  in  his  graphic  signs, 
and  to  all  he  expressed  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  meeting 
them  in  that  better  world,  wThere  tears  shall  be  wiped  from 
all  eyes,  and  where  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away.  And 
in  that  death-chamber  stood  the  old,  the  middle-aged,  and 
the  young,  and  all  wept,  but  the  tears  there  shed  were  not  all 
of  grief.  Grey-headed  Christians  wept  in  joy  over  the  tri- 
umph of  their  glorious  faith,  and  that  a  way  had  been  found 
by  which  even  the  children  of  silence  might  behold  opened 
before  them  the  pathway  to  happiness,  to  heaven,  to  God. 
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And  even  his  afflicted  mother  and  affectionate  brothers,  and 
his  extensive  circle  of  relatives,  wept  not  as  those  who  have 
no  hope,  for  there  lay  that  beloved  one  meeting  death  with 
the  noble  heroism  of  a  Christian,  beating  back  its  terrors  and 
triumphing  over  even  its  final  agonies;  administering  to 
those  so  dear  to  him  words  of  hope  and  consolation.  But 
a  few  moments  before  death,  he  took  the  hand  of  his  eldest 
brother,  and  said  in  signs  so  expressive  that  all  could  under- 
stand, 1  O  my  beloved  brother,  meet  me  in  heaven !'  He 
looked  upward,  a  smile,  not  of  earth,  gathered  on  his  coun- 
tenance ;  a  strange  light  beamed  from  his  eyes,  he  raised 
his  hands,  made  the  signs,  '  Heaven,  angels,  the  song  of  the 
blessed — God! — they  wait  for  me!'  His  hands  fell  by  his 
side  and  Marcus  Shelby  Cheatham  was  no  more.  J. 
Baton  Rouge,  Aug.  14,  1856." 

Nancy  Gowing,  (Am.  Asylum,  1826,*)  wife  of  Isaiah 
Knowles,  died  in  Boston,  June  1st,  1856,  aged  43  years. 

Margaret  Lafferty,  (Am.  Asylum,  1847,)  died  July 
28th,  1856,  of  paralysis,  aged  29  years. 

Phebe  A.  Winsor,  (Am.  Asylum,  1846,)  died  in  August, 
1856,  of  quick  consumption,  aged  18  years. 

John  J.  Merrill,  (Am.  Asylum,  1846,)  died  July  21st, 
1856,  aged  23  years. 

Sarah  G.  Bartlett,  (Am.  Asylum,  1840,)  died  in  Kil- 
lingly,  Ct.,  May  29th,  1856,  aged  34  years. 

Margaret  Sullivan,  (Am.  Asylum,  1839,)  died  in  Boston 
in  the  summer  of  1856,  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  aged 
28  years. 

Polly  Morrison,  (Am.  Asylum,  1817,)  died  at  Peterboro, 
N.  H.,  in  1856,  of  consumption,  aged  64  years. 

John  Brewster,  (Am.  Asylum,  1817,)  died  in  1854  or 
1855,  aged  87  or  88  years. 

James  Messer,  (Am.  Asylum,  1840,)  died  April  6th,  1857, 
of  lung  fever,  aged  28  years.  Was  married  to  a  deaf-mute, 
who  survives. 


*The  year  the  individual  was  admitted  into  the  Asylum  as  a  pupil. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

AND  DUMB. 

BY  A.  G.  SCOTT,  A.  M., 

Principal  of  the  Institution. 

[The  following  sketch  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Scott  for  the 
Southern  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences, 
and  appeared  in  the  number  for  March.  This  Journal  is 
published  at  Knoxville.  Mr.  S.  writes  us  in  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived,— "  There  have  been  in  attendance  this  session  some 
sixty  pupils.    The  body  of  Instructors  is  as  follows : — 

A.  G.  Scott,  A.  M.,  Principal ;  James  Fisher,  Jr.,  1st  As- 
sistant; Mrs.  L.  S.  Bearden,  2d  Assistant;  D.  C.  Hommel, 
A.  B.,  3d  Assistant;  W.  B.  Sanders,  4th  Assistant. 

We  have  secured  to  the  Institution  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  There  is  being  awakened 
throughout  the  State  a  more  general  and  extended  interest 
in  behalf  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution." — Ed.] 

The  origin  and  subsequent  history  of  this  Institution, 
dating  from  the  time  it  was  chartered  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  during  the  session  of  1843 
and  '44,  to  the  present  time,  present  some  interesting  inci- 
dents. When  the  Institution  was  chartered,  there  existed  a 
strong  feeling  of  rivalry  between  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
Divisions  of  the  State.  A  bill  had  been  proposed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  Middle  Tennessee,  for  the  establishment  of  an  Insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  the  Blind,  to  be  located  in 
Nashville;  when  Gen.  Cocke,  a  prominent  member  from 
East  Tennessee,  immediately  rose  and  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  Insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  be  located 
at  Knoxville.  Whereupon  a  member  from  the  Middle  Di- 
vision, rose  and  pleasantly  remarked  that  he  believed  if  any 
member  from  his  division  of  the  State  should  propose  a  bill 
for  an  appropriation  of  a  pint  of  chestnuts  for  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, that  his  friend,  Gen.  Cocke,  would  propose,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  an  appropriation  of  a  pint  of  goubber 
peas  for  East  Tennessee. 
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The  bill,  with  the  amendment,  however  passed,  with  an 
appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  Istitution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

His  excellency,  the  Governor,  early  in  the  summer  of  1844, 
appointed  three  gentlemen  of  Knoxville :  Rev.  R.  B.  Mc- 
Mullen,  D.D.,  Rev.  D.  R.  McAnally  and  Joseph  Estabrook, 
Esq.,  as  Trustees. 

This  Board  of  Trustees  at  their  first  meeting  organized 
by  electing  Rev.  R.  B.  McMullen  as  President  of  the  Board, 
and  Rev.  D.  R.  McAnally  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  They 
immediately  entered  into  an  investigation  of  the  work  be- 
fore them,  and  opened  a  correspondence  with  similar  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States,  to  obtain  such  information  as 
was  necessary  to  successfully  establish  the  school,  and  to  ob- 
tain a  suitable  teacher.  After  much  effort  the  Board,  on  the 
first  of  January,  1845,  succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Maclntire,  as  Principal,  with  a  salary  of  nine 
hundred  dollars ;  leaving  one  hundred  dollars  with  which  to 
defray  all  the  other  necessary  expenses  of  procuring  a  suitable 
building,  furnishing  it,  &c,  &c. 

The  energetic  Board  of  Trustees,  however,  perplexed  by 
these  unfavorable  auspices,  were  not  discouraged,  but  re- 
doubled their  exertions  to  establish  the  school.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  renting  a  small  frame  house,  situated  in  what  is 
now  East  Knoxville,  and  also  some  books,  slates,  &c.  Pub- 
lication was  then  made  that  the  school  would  open  on  the 
14th  of  April.  Circulars  and  letters  were  sent  to  different 
parts  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  scholars — 
the  terms  of  admission  being,  that  the  pupils  should  pay  for 
their  board  and  tuition. 

The  14th  of  April  came,  but  without  a  single  pupil.  The 
fact  was,  the  parents  of  such  pupils  were  generally  in  such 
indigent  circumstances,  that  they  were  unable  to  bear  even 
the  small  expense  necessary  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  their 
unfortunate  children,  although  they  expressed  in  most  cases 
a  strong  desire  to  have  them  enter  the  school. 

A  few,  however,  were  found  who  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
all  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute ;  believing 
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that  amongst  strangers,  their  unfortunate  condition  would 
subject  them  to  neglect  and  want,  if  not  to  cruelty,  upon  the 
part  of  those  who  should  have  charge  of  them. 

On  one  occasion  the  Principal  visited  a  family  in  an  ad- 
joining county,  in  which  he  found  several  mute  children. 
Having  stated  his  mission,  and  the  parents  expressing  an 
unwillingness  to  allow  the  children  to  enter  the  school,  he 
proceeded  to  press  the  matter  upon  them,  when  suddenly  the 
mother  becoming  much  excited,  ordered  him  from  the  house, 
and  proceeding  to  the  corner  of  the  room,  armed  herself  with 
the  broomstick  and  threatened  the  use  of  it  upon  his  back. 

After  waiting  patiently  until  the  middle  of  May,  and  still 
no  pupil  having  arrived,  the  Trustees  determined  to  pursue 
a  different  course,  which  was  to  furnish  both  board  and  tui- 
tion free,  and  to  admit  only  a  few  upon  these  terms  into  the 
school. 

Mr.  Maclntire,  in  his  first  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
says  :  "  Notice  of  this  determination  of  the  Trustees  was 
accordingly  given,  and  in  a  few  days  six  applied  for  admis- 
sion and  were  received  into  the  Institution.  These  I  began 
to  instruct  on  the  first  Monday  of  last  June.  Shortly  after 
this  three  others  came,  making  in  all  nine,  the  number  in  at- 
tendance at  the  close  of  the  session." 

This  was  the  first  session  and  extended  from  the  first  of 
June  to  the  first  of  September,  just  three  months.  At  the 
close  of  this  session  the  treasury  was  not  only  entirely  desti- 
tute of  funds,  but  the  Institution  was  in  debt  about  four 
hundred  dollars. 

The  necessity  of  a  larger  appropriation  was  urged  upon 
the  State  Legislature,  but  without  avail.  The  next  session — 
that  of  1845  and  '46 — there  were  only  ten  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. The  condition  of  the  Institution  was  such,  that  this 
session  was  not  completed,  as  it  was  found  that  the  small 
amount  of  funds  left  on  hand  after  paying  the  salary  of  the 
Principal  was  wholly  insufficient,  and  the  school  was  accord- 
ingly closed  on  the  16th  of  February,  1846. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  in  their  Biennial  Reports  to  the 
Legislature,  urged  upon  that  body  the  great  necessity  of 
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their  making  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
suitable  buildings  for  a  State  Institution.  But  no  notice 
whatever  was  taken  of  these  urgent  appeals. 

The  Trustees  being  foiled  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  State 
aid  for  a  State  Institution,  with  that  indefatigable  energy 
and  perseverance  that  characterized  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
this  school,  determined  to  appeal  to  the  liberality  and  pub- 
lic-spirited generosity  of  private  citizens  in  East  Tennessee, 
and  for  this  purpose  sent  agents  over  that  portion  of  the 
State. 

In  this  they  were  more  successful,  and  the  result  was,  that 
over  five  thousand  dollars  were  obtained — three  thousand 
and  one  hundred  of  this  being  subcribed  by  the  citizens  of 
Knoxville  alone — for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  building  for 
the  school.  Accordingly,  during  the  following  summer  of 
1846,  the  eastern  wing  of  the  present  building  was  erected, 
with  the  necessary  appurtenances,  upon  an  eligible  lot  in  the 
then  vicinity  of  Knoxville.  which  lot  was  donated  to  the  In- 
stitution by  Calvin  Morgan,  Esq.  The  following  fall,  the 
third  session — being  that  of  1846  and  '47 — the  school  was 
re-opened,  Mr.  Maclntire  continuing  as  Principal,  being  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Charles  Myres,  a  mute  from  Ohio.  During 
this  session  there  were  thirteen  pupils  in  attendance.  The 
next  session,  that  of  1847  and  '48,  the  number  of  pupils  was 
increased  to  nineteen.  And  by  the  close  of  the  next  session, 
that  of  1848  and  '49,  the  number  had  reached  twenty-five. 

During  the  summer  of  1848,  the  foundation  had  been  laid 
and  part  of  the  superstructure  of  the  main  front  of  the  pres- 
ent buildings,  was  built  with  the  remainder  of  the  donated 
funds,  and  with  moneys  borrowed.  The  estimated  cost  of 
this  main  front  building  was  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  and 
no  better  evidence  of  the  strong  interest  taken  in  the  success 
of  the  Institution  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  of  the  un- 
tiring zeal  of  the  Trustees,  could  be  desired,  than  that  such 
a  costly  building  should  be  projected  and  partially  erected, 
when  as  yet,  no  aid  whatever  from  the  State  had  been  received. 
It  was  not  until  the  session  of  1849  and  '50,  that  the  Legis- 
lature made  any  special  appropriation  for  the  building,  and 
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even  then  the  amount  given,  five  thousand  dollars,  was  not 
so  much  as  one-third  of  the  cost. 

The  Trustees,  however,  proceeded  diligently  to  prosecute 
the  work  on  to  completion,  with  every  available  means  in 
their  power.  It  became  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the 
work,  again  to  suspend  the  school,  which  took  place  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1850,  and  there  were,  during  this  part  of  a  session — 
being  the  sixth  session,  twenty-seven  pupils  in  attendance. 

Rev.  Mr.  Maclntire  resigned  his  position  as  Principal  of  the 
Institution  on  the  first  of  August,  1850,  and  the  school  was 
not  again  re-opened  until  October,  1851 ;  when  the  chair  of 
Principal  was  then  filled  by  Mr.  Oran  W.  Morris,  an  able 
and  experienced  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  from  the 
New  York  Institution. 

Mr.  George  E.  Bronson,  a  mute  from  the  Ohio  Institution, 
was  elected,  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  fall  of  1851.  There 
were  during  this,  the  eighth  session,  that  of  1851  and  '52, 
thirty-one  pupils  connected  with  the  Institution  ;  and  the 
next,  or  ninth  session,  that  of  1852  and  '53,  there  were 
thirty-four. 

In  November  of  1852,  the  Trustees  employed  as  a  teacher 
Mr.  H.  S.  Gillett,  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  an  experienced  and 
thorough  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  April  of  the 
following  year,  that  of  1853,  the  writer  of  this  sketch  was 
elected  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  Institution.  The  school 
now  numbered  thirty-four  pupils  and  four  teachers.  In  the 
meantime  the  number  of  Trustees  had  been  increased  to 
thirteen.  The  present  large  and  commodious  buildings  were 
by  this  time  completed,  with  the  necessary  appurtenances 
for  such  an  Institution. 

Mr.  Oran  W.  Morris,  after  having  been  connected  with 
the  Institution  for  two  years,  resigned  his  position  as  Prin- 
cipal, and  Mr.  H.  S.  Gillett  was  appointed  Principal  in  his 
stead,  which  chair  he  continued  to  occupy  until  July,  1856. 

During  the  session  of  1853  and  '54,  being  the  tenth,  there 
were  forty-three  pupils  in  attendance,  and  during  the  next, 
or  eleventh  session,  that  of  1854  and  '55,  there  were  fifty- 
seven  pupils.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  Mr.  W.  B.  Sanders, 
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a  mute,  and  for  five  years  previous  a  pupil  in  the  Institution, 
was  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  Institution.  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Bearden  was  appointed  an  instructor  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year. 

During  the  next,  or  eleventh  session,  that  of  1855  and  '56, 
there  were  sixty-two  pupils  in  attendance ;  and  the  present 
session,  being  the  twelfth  in  order,  up  to  this  time  numbers 
fifty-seven,  with  several  applications  for  the  admission  of 
others.  The  prospect  for  a  steady  increase  in  numbers  is 
very  flattering,  and  the  Institution,  despite  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  its  establishment,  and  the  continued  em- 
barrassments which  have  attended  its  subsequent  growth, 
bids  fair  to  become  worthy  of  being  called  a  State  Institution 
of  which  Tennessee  may  justly  feel  proud. 


NOTICES  OF  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE 
DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

These  notices  are  intended  to  give  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant facts  of  general  interest,  to  be  gathered  from  the  re- 
cent Reports  of  the  Institutions,  but  also  such  information 
of  a  later  date  as  may  have  come  to  hand. 

VIRGINIA. 

Since  our  last  number  appeared,  we  have  received  the  Re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind,  at  Staunton,  Va.,  for  two  years,  ending 
September  30th,  1855 ;  in  which  is  included  the  Report  of 
the  Principal  of  the  Institution,  J.  C.  M.  Merillat,  M.  D. 
The  Assistant  Principal  is  J.  C.  Covell,  A.  M.  The  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf- Mute  Department,  are  Job  Turner,  Hold- 
ridge  Chidester,  S.  P.  Fink,  and  Miss  S.  W.  Harwood.  Mr. 
Geo.  Eskridge,  who  had  been  fourteen  years  steward  of  the 
Institution,  died,  much  lamented,  in  October,  1854.  A  deaf- 
mute  pupil  died  in  Aug.,  1854,  of  consumption.    The  num- 
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ber  of  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  session  in  1855,  was  forty- 
two  deaf-mute  boys,  twenty-nine  deaf-mute  girls,  and  eight- 
een blind  boys,  and  seventeen  blind  girls.  Total,  one  hun- 
dred and  six. 

The  shops  have  more  than  paid  their  way,  except  the 
bindery.  Works  have  been  constructed  for  bringing  a  supply 
of  water  from  a  distance,  and  have  proved  highly  satisfactory. 
A  gas  apparatus  for  light  has  also  been  erected,  with  very 
great  advantage,  giving  far  more  and  a  better  light  than  was 
had  before,  and  at  a  less  cost.  Since  its  introduction  there 
have  been  "no  complaints  of  sore  eyes  among  the  deaf-mute 
pupils,  which  used  to  be  prevalent."  Warming  by  steam 
has  also  been  introduced.  A  very  fine  building  for  a  chapel 
has  also  been  completed.  The  chapel  room  is  ample  in 
space,  being  twenty-live  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  is 
lighted,  and  in  summer  aired,  not  only  by  long  windows  on 
each  side,  but  by  a  large  sky-light  cupola  above.  The  ex- 
penditures on  support  fund  account  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember, 1855,  were  $23,732 — overrunning  the  appropriation 
and  other  income  of  this  fund  by  $2,739 — as  they  had  the 
previous  year  by  $1,731 :  owing  to  the  enhanced  price  of 
provisions. 

The  Institution  is  under  excellent  management,  and  is  ad- 
vancing in  prosperity  and  means  of  usefulness.  Yet  the 
Board  have  occasion  to  remind  the  Legislature  "  that  the 
Institution,  with  its  present  accommodations  and  means  of 
support,  is  utterly  unequal  to  the  education  of  more  than 
half  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended." 

OHIO. 

We  have  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
and  Officers  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  for  the  year 
1856.  Collins  Stone,  A.  M.,  is  the  Superintendent.  There 
are  eight  instructors  of  classes.  The  Report  of  the  Trustees 
includes  a  Report  by  the  Superintendent,  and  also  by  the 
Physician,  Dr.  Thompson.  The  number  of  pupils  present 
at  the  date  of  the  Report,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-three. 
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Two  deaths  of  pupils  occurred  during  the  year, — one  from 
congestion  of  the  heart,  and  one  from  intermittent  fever. 
Mr.  Weaver,  who  had  been  the  steward  for  two  years,  died 
of  consumption. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  year  were  $18,804.  It  was 
expected  that  about  $22,000  would  be  needed  for  the  year 
ensuing. 

The  building  for  which  the  Legislature  appropriated 
$12,000,  has  been  completed  for  $7,982.  It  is  130  by  35 
feet,  of  two  stories,  each  11  feet  in  the  clear.  It  is  occupied 
temporarily  for  study  and  sleeping-rooms  for  the  boys,  and 
is  eventually  to  be  converted  into  work-shops, — there  being 
now  no  work-shops  at  all.  The  plans  and  specifications  for 
a  new  main  building  were  prepared,  as  directed  by  the 
Legislature  ;  and  considering  the  pressing  need  of  larger  and 
better  accommodations  than  now  exist,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  Legislature  at  the  next  session  would  provide  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  structure.  This  session  has  since  been 
held,  and  we  have  to  record  with  extreme  regret,  that  the 
hope  thus  awakened  was  disappointed.  The  time  will  come* 
we  trust,  when  legislatures  will  not  find  it  expedient  to  put 
aside  the  claims  of  humanity  towards  their  own  children. 
The  Report  states  that  many  applicants  for  admission  have 
been  rejected, — more  than  ever  before, — and  with  the  pro- 
vision now  afforded,  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  deaf- 
mutes  of  suitable  age  in  the  State,  can  be  educated. 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  made  a  good  beginning  in  relation 
to  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics.  We  have 
before  us  a  printed  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  giving 
returns  of  all  persons  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  or  idi- 
otic, in  the  several  counties  of  the  State.  The  names  of 
each  individual  are  given,  with  sundry  particulars,  in  tabu- 
lar form.  We  presume  Mr.  Stone  will  prepare  a  digest  of 
the  facts,  as  concerns  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

INDIANA. 

We  have  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  Educating 
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the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  date 
is  Nov.  1,  1856.  Thomas  Maclntire,  A.  M.,  Superintendent, 
with  eight  instructors  of  classes.  Three  instructors  had  re- 
signed their  places,  Mr.  P.  G.  Gillet  to  take  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Illinois  Institution,  Mr.  S.  F.  Dunlap  to  be  an 
instructor  in  the  same;  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Lattin,  a  deaf-mute, 
and  a  successful  instructor  for  four  years,  retired,  from  a  be- 
lief that  the  confining  and  laborious  nature  of  the  business 
was  gradually  undermining  his  constitution.  These  vacan- 
cies have  been  supplied  and  one  added  to  the  corps,  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Gillett,  recently  Superintendent 
of  the  Tennessee  Institution,  Mr.  Benajah  Nordyke,  a  deaf- 
mute,  and  Miss  Cornelia  Trask,  and  Miss  Anna  B.  Very. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institution  is  on  the  increase 
from  year  to  year,  and  at  the  date  of  the  Report  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  Yet  very  few  of  them  complete  the  full 
course  of  seven  years  ;  and  if  all  of  suitable  age  in  the  State 
were  in  attendance,  the  number  would  be  one-fourth  larger 
than  it  is  at  present.  One  pupil  met  his  death  during  the 
year  by  being  accidentally  thrown  from  a  carriage. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  year  were  about  $27,000. 
There  was  also  expended  for  erecting  verandahs,  and  recon- 
structing sewers,  bathing  apparatus,  &c,  and  for  gas-works 
in  part,  the  sum  of  $5,755.  A  contract  has  been  made  for 
putting  up,  on  trial,  an  apparatus  for  producing  gas  from  ben- 
zole, for  lighting  purposes.  The  hot-air  furnaces  have  given 
out  entirely,  and  some  new  heating  apparatus  will  have  to 
be  provided.  The  shops,  shoe-making  and  coopering,  have 
yielded  a  small  pecuniary  profit.  Such  of  the  pupils  as  pre- 
fer it,  are  allowed  to  work  on  the  farm. 

It  is  a  pity  that  an  Institution  so  useful  and  prosperous 
as  this  has  become,  should  be  interrupted  in  its  beneficent 
work.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
at  its  late  session,  adjourned  without  taking  time  to  pass 
the  ordinary  appropriation  bills.  The  consequence  has  been, 
the  breaking  up,  for  the  time,  of  the  benevolent  institutions 
dependent  on  the  State.  The  Trustees  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  the  8th  of  the  present  April,  or- 
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dered  that  operations  be  suspended  from  that  date  "  until 
the  15th  of  September,  or  until  the  necessary  means  be  pro- 
vided by  the  State  for  resuming  the  same,"  and  directed  that 
the  pupils  be  forthwith  dismissed  to  their  several  homes. 

ILLINOIS. 

We  have  in  hand  the  Sixth  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Trustees  and  Principal  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cationof  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  years  1855  and  '6.  In  the 
Annals  for  July  last,  we  mentioned  the  fact  of  Mr.  Officer's 
resignation  as  Principal,  which  took  place  about  a  year  since, 
in  consequence  of  some  matters  of  difference  between  him 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  relation  to  the  management 
of  the  Institution.  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  Institution 
has  recovered  from  the  temporary  derangement  of  its  affairs 
which  ensued,  and  is  going  on  prosperously  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Philip  G.  Gillet,  A.  M.,  as  Principal,  who  was  ap- 
pointed at  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Mr. 
Gillet  was  an  experienced  teacher  in  the  Indiana  Institution, 
and  we  doubt  not  will  carry  on  the  one  now  under  his 
charge  energetically  and  successfully.  He  is  assisted  in  the 
department  of  Instruction  by  Samuel  F.  Dunlap,  A.  M.,  who 
also  left  the  Indiana  Institution  to  take  this  place,  and  by 
Louis  F.  Jenkins,  A.  M.,  lately  Principal  of  the  Wisconsin 
Institution,  also  by  Mr.  Wait  and  Mr.  Caldwell,  who  were 
teachers  under  Mr.  Officer,  and  by  Miss  Lawrence,  newly 
appointed. 

The  number  of  pupils  present  was  one  hundred  and  nine, 
and  greater  than  it  had  been  for  some  years  past.  There  is 
a  high-class,  composed  of  select  pupils  who  have  gone  through 
the  regular  course,  and  taught  by  the  Principal. 

The  new  building  has  been  erected  at  an  expense  of  more 
than  $32,000,  and  to  complete  it  will  require  an  additional 
sum  of  over  $5,000.  It  is  designed,  when  finished,  to  accom- 
modate about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pupils. 

The  current  expenses  for  1857  and  1858,  it  is  expected, 
will  require  an  appropriation  of  $.22,500  for  each  year. 

Mr.  Gillet  makes  some  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  en- 
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deavoring  to  obtain  from  Congress  a  grant  of  land  for  the 
endowment  of  this  and  other  benevolent  institutions.  Our 
Indiana  and  Ohio  brethren  would  be  glad,  we  apprehend, 
if  they  had  some  such  provision  for  their  wants  at  the  present 
time. 

WISCONSIN. 

We  have  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and 
Officers  of  the  Wisconsin  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  year  1856. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Officer  succeeded  Mr.  Jenkins  as  Principal,  and 
entered  on  his  duties  in  April.  He  had  been  for  some  years 
an  assistant  instructor  in  the  Illinois  Institution.  J.  A.  Mc- 
Whorter,  a  graduate  of  Beloit  College,  has  been  appointed 
instructor.  Mr.  Philips  and  Mr.  McCoy,  deaf-mutes,  are 
also  still  employed. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year  was 
forty-nine,  an  increase  of  fifteen  upon  the  previous  year. 
One  pupil  died  of  "  general  congestion.''  The  portions  of 
the  building  which  have  been  erected,  namely,  a  lateral  and 
a  transverse  wing,  are  now  overcrowded.  The  immediate 
erection  of  the  main  or  center  portion  has  thus  become  need- 
ful, and  an  appropriation  of  §30,000  is  asked  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  this  purpose.  The  sum  of  $12,000  is  wanted  for 
the  anticipated  current  expenses  of  1857,  and  also  §3,000  to 
pay  off  the  debts  incurred  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses 
of  1856.  Certain  other  improvements,  together  with  an 
additional  amount  of  land,  are  also  imperatively  needed, 
and  require  an  additional  sum  of  §7,500. 

Appended  to  the  Report,  are  the  regulations  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  relation  to  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  different  offi- 
cers connected  with  it.  The  Institute  is  located  at  Delavan, 
Wisconsin. 

IOWA. 

We  have  the  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Trustees  and 
Principal  of  the  Iowa  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
for  the  years  1855  and  '56.  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Ijams  is  the  Prin- 
cipal, with  two  assistant  instructors,  Perry  Barnes  and  De 
Witt  Tousley,  deaf-mutes.    The  number  of  pupils  at  the 
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date  of  the  Report  was  forty-four.  The  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000  has  hitherto  been  sufficient,  but  the  increase 
of  pupils  will  probably  require  67,000  for  the  ensuing  two 
years.  A  rented  building  is  now  occupied,  which  is  too 
small  and  not  convenient.  A  building  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose is  desired.  The  question  of  a  permanent  location  is 
yet  undecided.    The  present  location  is  Iowa  City. 

MICHIGAN. 

Mr.  James  Denison,  a  semi-mute,  and  lately  a  pupil  of  the 
American  Asylum,  has  been  made  an  instructor  in  the  Insti- 
tution at  Flint,  Michigan.  We  may  safely  predict  that  Mr. 
D.  will  do  credit  to  himself  and  his  alma  mater  in  his  new 
position.  The  other  assistant  instructor  in  the  deaf-mute 
department,  is  Mr.  Breg,  a  deaf-mute,  educated  at  New  York. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  Mississippi  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which 
had  existed  in  embryo  for  a  year  or  two,  was  regularly  organ- 
ized in  July  last,  with  Rev.  A.  Pomroy,  A.  M.,  as  Principal, 
and  E.  N.  Bowes,  a  deaf-mute,  as  assistant.  Mr.  Pomroy 
has  been  a  classical  teacher  for  nineteen  years.  The  State 
has  purchased  for  the  Institute  some  buildings  in  Jackson, 
which  were  erected  for  a  female  seminary.  An  exhibition 
was  given  before  the  Legislature  and  a  large  concourse  of 
citizens,  in  January,  which  excited  much  interest.  Mr.  Brown? 
of  the  Louisiana  Institution,  was  present  and  took  part  in 
the  exercises.  Some  touching  lines  of  his,  entitled  "  The 
Mute  Sister,"  were  rendered  in  signs  by  Mr.  Bowes. 

TEXAS. 

We  learn  that  our  friend,  Mr.  J.  "Van  Nostrand,  of  the 
New  York  Institution,  has  just  gone  to  take  charge  of  an 
infant  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Austin,  Texas. 
An  appropriation  of  $5,000  per  annum  for  two  years,  has 
been  made  by  the  State,  besides  a  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land,  to  be  located  by  the  Governor.  If  the  land  should 
be  disposed  of  to  as  good  advantage  as  was  the  township 
granted  by  Congress  to  the  American  Asylum,  it  will  yield  a 
fund  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars. 
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PREFACE  TO  AN  UNPUBLISHED  WORK  * 

BT  J.  A.  JACOBS, 

Principal  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Danville,  Ky. 

The  following  Lessons  have  been  prepared  with  a  view  to 
introduce  the  pupil  to  connected  composition  at  an  early 
period.  The  introductory  lessons,  consisting  of  single  sen- 
tences, are  sufficient,  it  is  believed,  to  bring  him  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  elementary  forms  of  language,  or  with 
such,  at  least,  as  are  necessary  to  commence  instruction  in  con- 
nected composition,  in  the  form  of  simple  descriptions,  stories, 
&c.  These  introductory  lessons  of  single  sentences,  embrace 
the  use  of  the  article,  noun,  adjective,  verb  and  adverb, — the 
verb  to  be.  some  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  the  indicative,  imper- 
ative, potential  and  infinitive  moods, — the  present,  imper- 
fect, perfect  and  future  tenses, — the  active  and  passive 
voices,  and  the  personal  and  relative  pronouns.  Some  other 
elementary  grammatical  inflections  and  constructions  have 

*  This  article  is  the  Preface  to  an  unpublished  work, — being  "Primary  Lessons 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb," — which  has  been  providentially  delayed.  The  ideas,  in 
some  parts,  will  be  familiar  to  those  who  have  read  my  former  articles  in  the 
"  Annals  but  the  new  matter,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  it,  as  a  whole,  not  inap- 
propriate, and  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  that  which  is  old. 
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been  introduced  in  the  progress  of  the  subsequent  lessons. 
They  are  as  well  or  better  taught  in  this  miscellaneous  way, 
than  in  a  more  formal  manner.  In  the  illustrative  examples 
preceding  each  lesson,  they  will  repeatedly  present  themselves, 
until  the  pupil  is  brought  to  be  familiar  with  many  of  them. 
New  idioms,  constructions  and  words,  are  thus  conveniently 
brought  to  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  pupil ;  and  he  is 
made  easily  and  pleasantly  to  progress,  without  scarcely  a 
perception  of  the  difficulties  of  the  road  along  which  he  is 
advancing. 

Connected  lessons,  it  has  been  observed,  are  earlier  than 
usual  introduced. 

An  objection  to  their  early  use,  is  removed  by  the  illustra- 
tive examples,  preceding  each  lesson,  in  which,  as  just 
remarked,  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  in  grammatical  con- 
structions, in  idiomatic  forms,  and  in  every  elementary  prin- 
ciple and  difficulty,  is  continued  throughout.  Instruction  in 
these,  and  in  the  use  of  difficult  single  words,  is  thus  combined 
with  the  use  of  connected  composition,  in  proper  proportions  ; 
and  the  pupil  is  led  early  to  acquire  the  ability,  not  only  to 
express  himself  in  single  sentences,  but  to  connect  his  ideas 
in  successive  sentences  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  description,  or 
other  composition. 

It  is  intended  that  the  pupil  should  be  required,  from  the 
beginning,  to  attempt  original  composition,  not  only  upon 
the  single  words,  constructions  and  idioms  ;  but  also  in  imi- 
tation of  the  descriptions,  stories  and  letters.  Every  step  of 
his  progress  is  thus  brought  into  practical  use,  and  he  learns 
not  only  to  understand,  but  to  use  the  language  taught ;  and, 
above  all,  he  is  made  to  think, — his  hitherto  dormant  facul- 
ties are  aroused  into  exercise  and  life. 

The  illustrations  preceding  the  lessons,  have  another  effect, 
of  the  highest  importance.  They  make  it  practicable,-— 
easy, — to  teach  every  lesson  without  the  use  of  colloquial 
signs,  by  signs  following  the  order  of  the  words  only.  These 
illustrations  have,  for  the  most  part,  removed  every  difficulty 
from  the  lesson,  and  have  so  prepared  the  pupil,  that  he  may 
understand  much  of  it  without  any  signing  whatever. 
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The  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  is,  or  ought  to  be,  based  on 
scientific  principles.  The  author  is  compelled  to  say,  that  in 
his  initiatory  instruction  in  the  profession,  he  could  recognize 
no  science  whatever, — no  principles  of  philosophy  to  guide 
his  footsteps  through  a  labyrynth  of  vast  extent.  He  seemed 
to  encounter  an  immense  mass  of  crude  matter  without 
order,  to  be  mastered  only  by  long  experience.  Indeed,  the 
instruction  of  deaf-mutes  seemed  a  mere  art,  to  be  acquired 
like  carpentering,  shoe-making,  or  any  other  manual  employ- 
ment, by  years  of  apprenticeship. 

The  principle  of  the  analysis  of  words  and  the  generaliza- 
tion of  signs,  which  I  have  elsewhere  more  fully  explained, 
reduces  this  chaotic  mass  to  order  and  simplicity.  Most 
words  are  general.  After  a  beginner  in  the  profession  of 
instructing  deaf-mutes,  has  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge 
and  a  facile  use  of  colloquial  signs,  he  has  here  a  principle 
which  will  guide  him  in  the  explanation  of  the  most  difficult 
words.  In  illustration :  take  the  word  animal.  A  mere 
analysis  of  the  word  is  not  sufficient, — the  pupil  does  not 
obtain  by  it  the  general  idea  conveyed  by  the  word.  He 
must  have  not  only  an  analysis  and  enumeration  of  the  indi- 
viduals or  species,  but  also  a  general  significant  sign  for  that 
common  quality  or  property  belonging  to  all.  This,  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  easy  enough  to  give  ;  but  after  a  full  and  careful 
analysis,  even  an  arbitrary  or  conventional  general  sign 
would  be  better  than  none ;  in  the  few  instances  where  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  a  significant  one,  the  analysis  and  use 
would  give  it  significancy.  This  principle  guides  in  the 
teaching  of  all  general  words,  whether  nouns,  adjectives  or 
verbs, — which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  language.  In  the 
invention  and  formation  of  general  signs,  different  teachers 
will  make  them  somewhat  differently  ;  but  like  the  colloquial 
signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  they  will  all  have  their  foundation 
in  nature,  if  they  are  good.  A  young  teacher  ought  dili- 
gently to  learn  those  which  have  been  formed  by  his  predeces- 
sors,— but  in  the  principle  above  evolved,  he  has  a  guide  to 
lead  him  to  improved  generalizations  and  methods. 

The  first,  and  most  important  quality  of  good  signing,  is 
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perspicuity.  Signs  should  be  made  slowly  and  distinctly. 
Avoid  rapidity  and  confusion.  A  few  minor  rules  and  prin- 
ciples may  be  here  set  down,  which,  to  young  instructors,  if 
they  find  themselves  in  the  same  darkness  and  distress  at 
the  beginning,  in  which  the  author  was  involved,  may  be 
useful. 

1.  When  a  general  word  embraces  actions  or  qualities  so 
different  in  manner  or  character,  that  no  general  sign  will 
significantly  include  and  represent  them,  select  the  sign  for 
one  of  the  most  prominent  modes  of  the  action,  or  one  of  the 
most  prominent  qualities  represented  by  the  general  word? 
and  constitute  that  the  general  sign  for  the  general  word. 
For  instance, — there  are  many  ways  of  killing;  no  general 
sign  can  comprehend  all  these,  we  therefore  select  stabbing, 
and  use  the  sign  for  that  mode  of  killing,  in  connection  with 
the  sign  for  death,  as  the  general  sign  for  the  word  kill. 

2.  When  no  general  sign  can  be  obtained  which  is  entirely 
satisfactory,  in  a  few  instances,  the  first  letter  of  the  word 
may  be  used  in  connection  with  such  general  signs  as  you 
may  be  able  to  make,  and  will  aid  in  giving  distinctness 
and  perspicuity  to  the  idea, — as  c  for  color  and  w  for  weather. 

3.  Follow  the  etymology,  or  the  primary  meaning  in  insti- 
tuting a  general  sign, — e.  g.,  in  the  word  investigate,  the 
sign  should  be  founded  upon  the  vestigium, — tracing  out  the 
tracks.  To  the  primary  or  etymological  ideas,  add  explana- 
tory signs,  according  to  the  modification  of  meaning  they 
may  have  received.  The  etymology  or  primary  sense  serves 
as  a  foundation  for  the  general  sign,  and  gives  it  unity, 
which,  however,  admits  of  necessary  modifications.  When 
the  present  use  of  a  word  has  entirely  departed  from  its 
etymological  senses,  its  etymology  should  be  dropped. 

4.  Teach  with  a  word  its  derivative :  as,  with  admire, 
"  admiration,"  "  admirable,"  "  admirably."  Or,  if  the  deriv- 
ative occur  first,  teach  the  primitive  and  other  derivatives. 
Teach  with  a  word  also  its  opposites  in  meaning,  as  with 
able,  unable ;  with  ability,  mability.  Several  words  may 
thus  be  associated  together,  and  their  sense  and  use  as 
easily  remembered  as  one  would  be, — perhaps  better.  This 
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mode  will  also  aid  in  distinguishing  the  nature  and  form  of 
the  parts  of  speech.  If  a  word  has  more  than  one  meaning, 
teach  also,  at  the  same  time,  if  convenient,  the  others,  and 
always  afterwards  enumerate  carefully  the  different  significa- 
tions, whenever  the  word  again  occurs.  This  will  prevent  the 
pupil  from  being  confounded  with  the  different  senses  of 
words.  He  will  gradually  acquire  a  perspicuous  knowledge  of 
the  several  meanings.  If  the  word  has  synonyms  known  to 
the  pupil,  enumerate  them  every  time  it  occurs  :  here  the  asso- 
ciation will  be  of  great  service  in  connecting,  in  the  memory, 
several  words  of  the  same  general  meaning.  When  synonyms 
are  severally  taught,  the  distinctions  in  meaning  and  use 
should,  in  general,  be  carefully  pointed  out.  With  the 
active,  teach  the  passive  voice  of  a  verb,  or  require  the  pupil 
to  turn  it  into  the  passive  voice. 

5.  Every  sentence  taught,  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
made  the  vehicle  of  some  useful  information,  some  truth, 
fact,  event,  or  principle  in  religion,  science,  philosophy,  or 
history,  adapted,  of  course,  to  the  progress  of  the  pupil. 

6.  Select  a  pupil  to  represent  every  person  introduced  in  a 
narrative  or  story.  This  gives  to  it  life  and  perspicuity. 
Give  him  the  name  of  the  person  represented,  and  use  his 
sign-name  interchangeably  with  the  name  of  the  represented 
person.  If  a  country,  city,  or  place,  is  spoken  of,  it  will 
assist,  in  making  frequent  reference  to  it,  to  represent  it  by  a 
diagram  on  the  floor  or  blackboard. 

7.  Abstract  ideas  or  subjects,  must  be  represented  by 
something  concrete  or  visible, — complicated  and  unknown 
subjects  must  be  presented  by  simple  examples  or  illustra- 
tions,— advancing  slowly,  every  step  being  fully  under- 
stood,— until  the  subject,  in  its  height  or  depth,  is  reached 
and  comprehended. 

8.  The  first  illustrative  examples  should  be  simple,  and 
drawn  from  things  and  facts  with  which  the  pupil  is  famil- 
iar. Let  the  examples  advance,  step  by  step,  until  the  uses 
of  the  word  in  its  widest,  highest  and  figurative  senses  are 
attained. 

9.  When  a  word  is  used  in  several  meanings,  yet  closely 
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allied,  being  slight  modifications  only  of  the  primary  mean- 
ing, begin  with  the  primary,  and  let  the  examples  gradually 
slide  into  the  modified  uses. 

10.  When  a  word  has  several  allied,  but  distinct  or  modi- 
fied meanings  or  uses,  connected  with  the  original  use  or 
etymology  of  the  word,  which  can  not,  however,  be  embraced 
under  one  general  "  methodical"  sign,  begin  with  the  primary 
or  principal  meaning,  and  modify,  more  or  less,  the  general 
sign  to  correspond  significantly  with  the  subsequent  uses. 
Take  for  example,  the  word  romantic.  No  general  sign  can 
comprehend  all  the  uses  of  this  word, — its  meaning  seems 
at  first  almost  intangible, — difficult  to  be  seized  by  the 
mind,  and  presented  in  the  sign-language  intelligibly  to  the 
mute.  But  by  going  back  to  its  primary  signification,  and 
advancing  step  by  step  in  its  modified  applications,  you  may, 
by  apt  illustrative  examples  of  each,  make  the  pupil  at 
length  comprehend  the  original  meaning  and  perceive  its 
connection  with  all  its  modifications.* 

11.  When  the  idioms  of  written  language  disagree  with 
those  of  the  sign-language,  the  latter  must  prevail,  and  be 
followed  :  that  is,  the  whole  phrase  must  be  explained  as 
one  word,  or  in  its  idiomatic  sense.  When  two  or  more 
words  have  a  compound  sense,  they  must  be  regarded  and 
taught  as  one  word. 

12.  Carefully  point  out  the  antecedents  of  every  pronoun  ; 
this  becomes  still  more  important  where,  in  the  same  para- 
graph, the  same  pronoun,  he,  she,  they,  &c,  refers  to  differ- 
ent antecedents.  Without  great  care,  the  pupil  will  become 
confounded. 

13.  Supply  all  elliptical  words  in  every  sentence.  This 
refers  to  words  preceding  and  understood  afterwards.  But 
there  is  another  kind  of  ellipsis  still  more  important  to  be 
noticed,  where  a  word  includes  in  its  meaning  by  implication, 
ideas,  which  it  does  not  primarily  and  properly  express. 
These  implied  words  should  be  supplied:  as  for  example,  in 

*  The  3d,  9th  and  10th  rules  relate  to  the  same  subject,  presented  under  some- 
what different  aspects.  They  might,  perhaps,  all  have  been  presented  under  one 
head. 
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the  Bible,  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  often  implies  or  includes 
affection  or  love,  which  should  be  supplied.  "  The  nation 
to  whom  they  shall  be  in  bondage  I  will  judge,  said  God;" 
that  is,  "judge"  and  punish.  By  supplying  the  elliptical 
words,  the  pupil  will  gradually  learn  to  perceive  where  they 
are  understood,  or  implied. 

14.  Define  new  words,  in  the  first  place,  by  words  already 
known,  but  point  out  additionally,  by  signs,  the  difference 
between  the  synonyms  or  the  word  and  its  definition.  With 
pupils  in  the  early  stages,  pointing  out  the  distinction  is  not 
necessary. 

15.  When  there  are  numerous  synonyms,  or  words  nearly 
allied  in  meaning  and  use,  the  radical  sign  for  which  is  the 
same, — to  bring  out  the  distinction  between  them  all,  more 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  apt  illustrative  examples  of 
the  use  of  each  word,  than  upon  a  distinctive  general  or 
"methodical"  sign.  For  example,  in  such  allied  words  as 
speaks  tell)  say,  observe,  remark,  utter,  and  express.  For 
most  of  them,  some  distinction  or  modification  of  the  general 
and  radical  sign  may,  and  ought  to  be  made,  founded  upon 
the  distinctive  meaning  or  etymology  of  the  words :  but  our 
chief  dependence  for  a  perception  and  correct  use  of  each,  is 
upon  numerous  examples. 

16.  Never  take  it  for  granted  that  your  class,  or,  at  least, 
all  of  them,  understand  any  thing,  till  you  have  ascertained  it 
by  examination ;  repeat  over,  and  enforce  the  same  instruc- 
tion by  examples,  especially  in  relation  to  grammatical  rules 
and  the  laws  of  construction,  with  unwearied  perseverance, 
and  keep  your  class  awake  and  vigilant,  by  frequent  exam- 
inations and  inquiries.  After  the  recital  of  a  lesson,  which 
has  been  taught  and  memorized,  both  or  either,  see  by 
examination  if  the  class  can  sign  all  the  new  and  difficult 
words.  The  knowledge  that  they  must  go  through  such  a 
daily  ordeal,  is  the  only  thing  that  can  secure  the  close  atten- 
tion of  some  pupils. 

17.  Before  attempting  to  teach  a  word,  get,  yourself,  a 
clear,  distinct  and  full  idea  of  its  meaning  or  meanings. 
There  is  then  but  little  difficulty  in  communicating  the 
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meaning  and  use  to  the  pupil,  by  appropriate  analytical  signs, 
a  general  "  methodical"  sign,  and  by  illustrative  examples. 

18.  After  all  the  aid  to  be  obtained  from  others,  the  young 
instructor  must  yet  learn  to  depend  largely  upon  himself, — 
upon  his  own  investigation  and  thought  and  mode  of  sign- 
ing,— let  him,  by  all  means,  not  be  a  mere  imitator, — not 
fall  into  the  use  of  mechanical,  insignificant  signs.  If  the 
above  rules  and  principles  shall  be  of  any  assistance  in  guid- 
ing his  labors,  it  will  gratify  the  writer,  who  so  keenly  remem- 
bers his  own  want  of  such  aid. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  disuse  of  colloquial  signs* 
as  an  instrument  of  instruction.  This  is  a  matter  of  the 
very  highest  importance.  Educated  mutes,  as  is  generally 
admitted,  continue  to  think,  for  the  most  part,  in  signs.  The 
colloquial,  or  natural  order  of  sign-language,  is  different  from, 
and  opposite  to,  that  of  the  English  language.  Their  natural 
pantomime,  is  also  destitute  of  connective  particles,  and  of 
grammatical  inflections, — concord  and  government.  When 
reduced  to  writing,  therefore,  in  its  natural  order  and  charac- 
ter, it  is  scarcely  intelligible,  presenting  an  arrangement 
altogether  novel,  and  apparently  in  utter  confusion.  The 
pantomime  of  deaf  mutes,  while,  in  skillful  hands,  a  perspic- 
uous and  powerful  instrument  for  the  communication  of 
facts  and  ideas,  when  used  as  an  instrument  of  instruction 
in  written  language,  creates  a  great  obstruction  to  their  acqui- 
sition of  its  use.  Unless,  therefore,  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity  for  a  clear  and  perfect  communication  of  ideas,  it 
should  not  be  employed  when  the  principal  object  of  instruc- 
tion is  the  forms  and  use  of  written  language.  The  lessons, 
in  this  book,  as  has  been  remarked,  may,  with  few  excep- 
tions, be  taught  by  signs  following  the  order  of  the  words. 
Commencing  with  the  first  combination  of  words, — "  A  black 
dog."  Let  these  two  words  be  first  separately  taught,  and 
then  their  combination  communicated  by  dactylology  only, 
and  then  by  signs  in  the  order  of  the  words,  and  so  of 
all  the  following  sentences.  Combinations  of  words  which 
have,  in  the  progress  of  the  lessons,  become  familiar  to  the 
pupil,  may  be  communicated  by  dactolology  alone,  without 
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any  signs, — signs  following  the  order  of  the  words,  being 
used  in  explanation  of  those  which  are  new  or  unfamiliar. 
These  signs  will,  in  general,  be  sufficiently  intelligible,  where 
the  individual  words  have  been  previously  explained  by  col- 
loquial signs,  or  illustrated  by  examples.  The  pupil  will 
gradually  become  accustomed  to  think  in  the  order  of  written 
language,  and  will  understand  a  large  part  of  every  sentence 
conveyed  to  him  by  dactylology  alone.  He  will,  conse- 
quently, learn  to  express  himself  sooner  in  accordance  with 
the  order  and  laws  of  written  language,  and  will  gradually 
disuse  his  natural  order  of  thought  and  expression.  As  long 
as  colloquial  signs  are  made  an  instrument  of  instruction, 
they  cherish  the  order  of  thinking  natural  to  the  mute,  and 
make  for  him  the  acquisition  of  the  arrangement  and  gram- 
matical connection  of  written  language  difficult,  and  almost 
impossible. 

Signs  in  the  order  of  the  words,  should  and  can  be  made, 
not  in  a  dull,  imitative,  mechanical,  or  "  methodical"  manner ; 
but  with  the  spirit  and  significancy  of  colloquial  signs. 
Unless  so  made,  they  will  fail  to  answer  the  purpose  here 
assigned  to  them,  as  a  means  of  instruction.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  colloquial  dialect  should 
be  banished  from  our  schools.  By  no  means.  When  the 
primary  object  is  to  communicate  facts  and  ideas,  and  not 
the  use  of  written  language,  then  they  are  the  appropriate 
and  necessary  instrument.  In  conveying  religious  instruc- 
tion, they  are  peculiarly  powerful  and  appropriate.  In  ex- 
plaining and  illustrating  single  words,  they  should  be  freely 
used.  But  when  the  combination  and  order  of  words  are  to 
be  taught,  they  should  be  dispensed  with,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  reasons  above  stated.  In  some  sentences  and  para- 
graphs of  peculiar  form,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  their  aid, 
sometimes  in  the  last,  and  sometimes  in  the  first  instances. 

At  first  view,  it  may  seem  that  the  lessons  of  connected 
composition,  and  also  some  of  the  single  sentences,  are  too 
hard  for  beginners.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  the 
lessons  are,  preceded  by  illustrative  examples  upon  every 
new  and  difficult  word  or  form  of  expression,  and  followed 
Vol.  IX.  18 
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by  questions, — the  former  make  the  subsequent  lesson  easy, 
and  the  latter  assist  to  its  thorough  comprehension.  Fur- 
thermore, the  lessons  following,  resemble  in  form  and  lan- 
guage, those  that  precede,  which  greatly  aids  in  comprehend- 
ing them.  As  to  the  single  sentences,  they  are  preceded  by 
others  easy  and  simple,  of  similar  form,  and  harder  and 
longer  sentences  are  thus  introduced  by  several  simpler  and 
shorter  ones,  rendering  the  steps  of  progress,  if  not  imper- 
ceptible, not  laborious. 

At  the  end  are  placed  a  number  of  model  lessons  without 
illustrations  preceding,  of  easy  and  simple  construction. 
Upon  each  one  as  a  model,  it  is  intended  the  pupil  should 
be  exercised  in  composition  ;  and  being  all  more  or  less 
similar  in  form,  they  will  aid  him  in  connected  composition, 
as  apt  model  single  sentences  do  in  composing  similar  ones. 
The  whole  is  concluded  by  a  large  number  of  easy  miscel- 
laneous questions,  upon  each  of  which,  the  pupil  is  to  be 
required  to  write  an  original  question  and  answer. 

Having  now  passed  through  the  work  in  from  one  to  two 
years,  let  the  candid  instructor  observe  what  his  pupils  have 
been  taught  and  have  acquired.  They  have  been  exercised, 
by  model  examples,  in  most  of  the  elementary  forms  of  lan- 
guage,— they  have  been  taught  a  large  variety  of  simple, 
easy  descriptions,  stories  and  letters,  and  thoroughly  drilled 
in  asking  and  answering  questions, — while  the  language 
taught  has  been  the  vehicle  of  considerable  useful  and  im- 
portant information,  especially  of  a  moral  and  religious 
character.  The  most  sprightly  and  talented  among  them 
ought  to  be  able  to  write  with  considerable  facility  and  cor- 
rectness, not  only  single  sentences,  but  little  connected  com- 
positions, and  to  ask  and  answer  almost  any  easy  questions. 
They  have  been  trained  to  think,  and  arrive  at  the  meaning 
of  single  words,  and  understand  the  use  of  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  laws  of  connected  composition,  by  a  process 
strictly  inductive  and  scientific.  The  author  flatters  himself 
that  this  result  is  greater  than  what  is  usually  obtained; 
though  he  can  not  assume  that  it  would  be  nearly  or  quite 
double  the  progress  commonly  made,  as  was  the  opinion 
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emphatically  expressed,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
work,  by  the  Principal  of  one  of  the  most  successful  Institu- 
tions in  this  country. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  HORATIO  N.  HUBBELL. 

BY  COLLINS  STONE, 

Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Mr.  Horatio  Nelson  Hubbell,  the  founder,  and  for 
many  years,  the  successful  conductor  of  the  Ohio  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  died  at  his  residence  in  Columbus, 
on  the  19th  of  January,  1857.  It  is  due  to  the  deceased, 
both  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  valuable  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  deaf- 
mutes  of  Ohio,  during  his  active  and  useful  career,  that  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  Life  should  be  placed  on  record  in  the 
Annals.  Such  a  record  is  no  less  appropriate  and  desirable 
from  the  fact,  that  the  quiet  tenor  of  his  course  affords  but 
little  material  for  the  pen  of  the  biographer.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  many  whose  names  will  long  continue  fragrant 
with  the  memory  of  the  good  they  have  accomplished. 

Mr.  Hubbell  was  born  in  Trumbull,  Fairfield  County, 
Conn.,  September  9th,  1799,  and  was  the  eighth  of  a  family 
of  eighteen  children.  His  father,  Nathan  Hubbell,  removed 
from  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  to  Connecticut,  in  1793. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to 
learn  the  hatter's  trade,  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Brook- 
field.  About  this  time,  he  experienced  a  change  of  heart, 
and  consecrated  himself  to  a  life  of  benevolence  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God.  His  mind  seems  to  have  almost  immediately 
turned  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  missionary  work, 
as  coveted  fields  of  usefulness.  These  desires  were  warmly 
cherished  and  pursued,  till  Providence  plainly  opened  before 
him  another  sphere  of  labor,  most  nearly  allied  indeed  to  the 
one  on  which  his  heart  was  fixed.  It  is  related  as  a  pleasing 
evidence  of  his  conscientiousness,  that  although  the  employ- 
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ment  selected  by  his  father  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he 
was  fully  determined  not  to  follow  it  a  day  after  he  became 
master  of  his  Own  time,  yet  he  resolutely  fulfilled  his  in- 
dentures. 

Among  the  first  deputation  of  missionaries  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  which  sailed  in  1820,  was  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Ruggles,  of  Brookfield.  Mr.  Hubbell,  from  intercourse  with 
this  excellent  man,  became  deeply  interested  in  the  enterprise 
in  which  he  had  embarked,  at  that  time  so  novel  and  self- 
denying,  and  ardently  desired  to  qualify  himself  for  labor  in 
that  new,  and  then  unexplored  field.  Accordingly,  after  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  September  9,  1820,  he  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  Cornwall  School,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  himself  for  the  missionary  work.  This  institu- 
tion was  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Board.  It 
was  established  for  the  education  of  heathen  youth,  the 
children  of  missionaries,  and  those  who  had  a  missionary 
life  in  view.  At  this  time,  it  embraced,  besides  the  other 
classes  mentioned,  youth  from  nearly  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  who  had  been  sent  to  this  country  by  our  missionaries 
for  education ;  and  among  them,  was  the  lamented  Oboo- 
kiah.  Mr.  Hubbell  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  stud- 
ies, defraying  his  expenses  entirely  by  his  own  efforts.  In 
November,  1825,  he  offered  himself  to  the  Board  for  mission- 
ary service.  Of  the  obstacles  which  prevented  his  spending 
his  life  on  missionary  ground,  he  has  made  no  record,  and 
they  can  not  now  be  recalled.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel  by  the  Association  of  Hartford  North,  February 
7,  1826. 

On  the  1st  of  the  succeeding  September,  Mr.  Hubbell 
sailed  from  Bridgeport  for  Boston,  on  his  way  to  Nova 
Scotia,  the  home  of  his  paternal  ancestors.  From  a  diary, 
in  which  were  entered  the  incidents  of  this  journey,  it  ap- 
pears that  his  object  was  to  visit  his  relatives,  of  whom  large 
numbers  were  living  in  the  Province,  and  to  find  some  field 
for  useful  missionary  labor.  During  the  delay  of  a  fortnight 
in  Boston,  waiting  for  a  passage  to  Halifax,  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth-day  occurred.    The  following  extract  from  his 
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diary  will  exhibit  his  feelings  and  principles  at  this  period  of 
his  life. 

"  This  day,  September  9,  I  arrive  at  the  age  of  27.  Thus 
my  days  and  years  rapidly  pass.  How  many  of  my  age  far 
outstrip  me  in  influence  and  usefulness!  O  that  the  talent 
God  has  endowed  me  with,  might  be  rightly  improved.  O 
that  I  might  have  a  prevailing  disposition,  an  abiding  desire 
to  glorify  God,  wherever  my  lot  in  his  providence  may  be 
cast.  How  fleeting  are  my  years !  '  My  moments  flee 
apace.'  And  O,  that  as  they  bear  me  on  to  eternity,  they 
might  bear  me  heavenward." 

Having  supplied  himself  with  a  quantity  of  tracts  for  dis- 
tribution as  he  might  have  opportunity,  he  sailed  for  Halifax 
on  the  14th,  where  he  arrived  after  a  passage  of  two  days. 
The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  the  desecration  of  the 
holy  day  which  he  witnessed  in  the  capital  of  the  Province, 
was  anything  but  agreeable  to  his  feelings.  The  shops 
and  markets  were  generally  open,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
troops  were  paraded  and  reviewed  by  the  governor.  A 
tedious  passage  of  a  week,  in  a  small  fishing  vessel,  brought 
him  to  Greysborough,  the  residence  of  his  relatives.  Spend- 
ing a  month  in  pleasant  intercourse  with  a  large  circle  of 
relatives,  and  declining  to  take  charge  of  a  parish  in  the 
vicinity,  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  having  been  absent  two 
months. 

In  the  spring  of  1827,  on  the  suspension  of  the  Cornwall 
School,  Mr.  H.  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  some  twelve 
Indian  youth,  and  conduct  them  to  the  Miami  University,  at 
Oxford,  Ohio,  to  complete  their  education.  The  journey 
was  performed  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  party 
reached  Cleveland  in  about  two  weeks.  The  facilities  for 
travel  at  that  time  were  so  imperfect  and  uncertain,  that 
after  a  delay  of  a  few  days,  the  company  left  on  foot,  taking 
a  straight  course  through  the  woods,  first  to  Massillon,  and 
thence  passing  through  Columbus,  to  Oxford.  After  con- 
ducting his  charge  safely  to  their  destination, Mr.  H.  returned 
to  Columbus,  and  engaged  in  teaching. 

A  few  months  previous  to  his  arrival,  a  warm  interest  in 
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the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  awakened  in 
the  community,  an  interest  excited  and  matured  into  practi- 
cal results  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Hoge, 
of  Columbus.  An  act  incorporating  an  institution  for  this 
purpose,  had  just  passed  the  General  Assembly,  and  a 
Board  of  Trustees  had  been  organized,  of  which  Gov.  Trim- 
ble was  (ex  officio)  President,  and  Dr.  Hoge,  Secretary.  It 
was  soon  perceived  that  the  only  way  of  bringing  the  Insti- 
tution into  successful  operation,  was  to  select  a  suitable  per- 
son who  should  spend  a  sufficient  time  at  an  eastern  Insti- 
tution to  qualify  himself  for  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Mr.  Hubbell  was  engaged  for  this  purpose,  and  in  March,  1828> 
went  to  Hartford  to  prepare  himself  for  his  work.  He 
remained  there  somewhat  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  wit- 
nessing the  daily  processes  of  school-room  instruction,  and 
receiving  lessons  in  signs,  from  the  experienced  masters  of 
the  art  connected  with  that  school. 

On  returning  to  Columbus,  Mr.  Hubbell  opened  his  school 
for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  October  16,  1529.  A 
single  circumstance  connected  with  its  commencement,  may 
be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  the  difficulties  which  were  to  be 
encountered  at  that  time,  in  conducting  an  enterprise  of  this 
character.  The  act  incorporating  the  institution,  was  passed 
April,  1827.  During  the  interval  of  more  than  two  years 
before  organizing  the  institution,  efforts  were  made  to 
enlighten  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  the  number  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  their  sad  condition  of  darkness  and  igno- 
rance while  uneducated,  and  the  entire  feasibility  of  their 
education,  as  shown  by  the  result  of  the  experiments  in 
Institutions  already  established  in  the  country.  A  few  weeks 
previous  to  the  time  assigned  for  opening  the  school,  circu- 
lars, stating  the  character  and  objects  of  the  Institution,  and 
inviting  parents  to  send  their  deaf-mute  children,  were  exten- 
sively published  in  the  leading  papers  of  the  State.  Yet, 
when  the  time  arrived,  three  pupils  from  the  vicinity  of 
Columbus,  were  all  that  could  be  gathered,  and  two  of  these 
were  of  unsound  mind. 

Mr.  Hubbell,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  discouraged 
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by  obstacles.  Before  the  close  of  the  first  year,  the  number 
of  pupils  had  increased  to  ten,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
second  year,  to  twenty-two.  When  the  school  was  once 
established  and  became  known,  pupils  flowed  in  rapidly,  till 
the  house  rented  for  its  use  was  so  much  crowded,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  erect  a  permanent  structure  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  pupils. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  information  of  the  readers  of  the 
Annals,  to  dwell  upon  the  care  and  labor  involved  in  con- 
ducting such  an  Institution  after  its  establishment.  To 
enlist  the  sympathy  and  good-will  of  the  community  in  the 
enterprise,  to  gain  confidence  by  a  wise  pecuniary  manage- 
ment, to  erect  suitable  buildings,  to  procure  and  prepare 
competent  instructors,  to  maintain  order  and  quiet  among 
a  company  of  fifty  or  sixty  young  persons,  who  had  known 
not  the  first  lesson  of  restraint  before,  demands  no  small 
amount  of  judgment,  prudence,  energy  and  skill.  It  should 
also  be  noted,  that  the  establishment  of  an  Institution  of 
this  character,  was  attended  with  much  more  difficulty  at 
that  period,  than  at  the  present.  Aside  from  the  sympathy 
of  a  few  benevolent  persons,  the  misfortune  of  the  deaf-mute 
had  excited  little  attention  beyond  the  family  circle  of  the 
afflicted  individual.  Doubts  were  entertained  respecting  the 
possibility  of  his  education.  Parents  and  guardians  were 
not  easily  persuaded  to  commit  their  children  to  the  care  of 
strangers,  when  the  prospect  of  their  receiving  benefit  was  so 
problematical. 

Mr.  Hubbell  resigned  his  position  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Institution,  in  January,  1851,  but  at  the  request  of  the 
trustees,  continued  to  perform  its  duties  till  the  succeeding 
October.  During  many  of  the  twenty-two  years  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Institution,  he  had  discharged  the  combined 
duties  of  superintendent,  steward  and  treasurer.  Within 
this  time,  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  deaf  and  dumb  children 
had,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
instruction.  The  Institution,  from  the  small  beginning  of 
one  sane  pupil  and  two  idiots,  had  grown  to  be  the  fourth 
in  the  country  in  the  number  of  its  pupils,  and  had  blessed 
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with  its  beneficence  nearly  a  generation  of  the  deaf-mutes  of 
the  State.  It  had  educated  and  sent  forth  men  to  found 
schools  at  Indianapolis,  Jacksonville,  Knoxville,  and  Louis- 
iana, and  from  these  have  sprung  the  sister  schools  of  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin.  So  that,  six  flourishing  schools,  now  enjoy- 
ing vigorous  growth,  and  exerting  a  blessed  influence,  have 
sprung  from  the  seed  planted  by  Mr.  Hubbell,  in  the  generous 
soil  of  Ohio. 

But  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  Mr.  Hubbell  were  not 
confined  to  the  Institution  under  his  charge.  He  was  one  of 
thirty-one  persons  who,  in  1839,  united  to  form  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Columbus.  Mr.  Hubbell  took  a  deep 
and  active  interest  in  the  enterprise,  which  at  first  labored 
under  many  embarrassments,  and  contributed  liberally  of  his 
means  to  its  advancement.  For  many  years,  he  held  the 
offices  of  elder  and  trustee,  and  was  ever  ready  to  aid  the 
pastor  and  his  brethren,  by  counsel  and  active  cooperation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1853,  Mr.  Hubbell  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  at  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  then  about  to  be  opened. 
He  declined  the  appointment,  although  he  spent  a  few  weeks 
at  Delavan,  in  organizing  the  school. 

Mr.  Hubbell,  though  not  engaged  in  active  service  after 
he  closed  his  connection  with  the  Institution,  retained  a 
warm  interest  in  all  labors  designed  to  relieve  the  unfortunate. 
His  sympathies  were  moved  in  behalf  of  the  idiot  population 
of  the  State,  and  during  the  session  of  1854,  he  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  General  Assembly,  urging  the  establishment 
of  an  Institution  for  their  education  and  training;  thus 
taking  the  incipient  steps  which  have  since  resulted  in  legis- 
lative action,  securing  the  desired  object.  He  also  engaged 
with  zeal  in  the  work  of  colportage.  His  intention  was  to 
visit  every  family  in  the  county,  and  supply  each  family  that 
would  receive  it,  with  a  volume  of  interesting  and  profitable 
reading.  He  followed  the  work  for  some  months,  when  he 
was  interrupted.  The  cause  of  missions  never  lost  its  hold 
upon  his  affections,  and  he  never  ceased  by  his  prayers  and 
benefactions,  to  advance  its  prosperity. 
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The  last  year  of  Mr.  HubbelPs  life,  was  spent  in  preparing 
for  the  press,  a  work  entitled  "  Dying  Words  of  eminent 
persons."  It  embraced  the  last  recorded  words  of  persons 
who  had  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  world's  history, 
from  all  professions,  countries  and  times,  accompanied  with 
brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  individuals  whose  dying 
moments  were  depicted.  Its  design  was  to  present  in  marked 
contrast  with  every  other  principle,  the  power  of  Christian 
faith  to  sustain  the  soul  in  the  hour  of  its  extremity.  The 
course  of  investigation  to  which  he  was  led  in  collecting 
materials  for  the  volume,  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  his  own  mind,  and  doubtless  contributed  much  to  prepare 
him  for  his  peaceful  and  triumphant  death.  On  Saturday 
he  completed  and  arranged  his  manuscript,  and  on  the  suc- 
ceeding Monday,  he  was  called  himself  to  be  an  actor  in  the 
scenes  through  which  he  had  followed  so  many  others. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Hubbell  was,  at  last,  sudden  and  unex- 
pected ; — much  more  so,  however,  to  his  family,  than  to  him- 
self. His  disease,  an  affection  of  the  heart,  had  been  for 
some  months  increasing  upon  him,  and  gave  him  much 
uneasiness.  On  the  morning  of  January  19,  he  was  attacked 
with  severe  paroxysms  of  palpitation  and  distress,  which 
greatly  alarmed  his  family.  He  soon  perceived  that  his  hour 
had  come.  He  was  ready.  He  called  his  family  around 
him,  and  took  leave  of  each  member;  sent  messages  to  the 
absent,  to  his  former  pastor,  and  to  the  church,  for  which  he 
expressed  his  unabated  affection.  He  spoke  of  his  love  to 
his  family,  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  of  his  readiness  to  depart, 
and  of  the  blessed  society  he  should  soon  join.  While  being 
removed  from  a  sofa  on  which  he  was  reclining,  to  his  bed, 
he  ceased  to  breathe. 

A  discourse  was  delivered  at  his  funeral,  by  his  former 
pastor,  Rev.  Henry  L.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  from  Rev.  xiv.,  13. 
On  a  subsequent  Sabbath,  a  discourse,  portraying  his  life, 
character,  and  labors  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  delivered 
in  the  sign  language,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution,  by  the 
Superintendent,  to  a  deeply  interested  and  affected  assembly 
of  pupils,  from  Ps.  xxxvii.,  37. 
Vol.  IX.  19 
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Perhaps  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hubbell, 
was  energy,  combined  with  Christian  benevolence.  His 
energy  was  untiring.  Obstacles,  difficulties,  discourage- 
ments, only  stimulated  him  to  greater  exertions  and  more 
determined  perseverance.  That  he  possessed  a  heart  of  dis- 
interested and  warm  benevolence,  the  entire  current  of  his 
life  bears  testimony.  No  other  proof  of  this  is  needed,  than 
his  early  and  earnest  purpose  to  spend  his  life  on  missionary 
ground,  and  its  actual  devotion  to  the  difficult  and  self- 
denying  labor  of  relieving  a  class  of  unfortunates,  upon 
whom  has  fallen  a  pall  more  dark  and  dreadful  than  heath- 
enism itself.  His  efforts  for  the  relief  of  idiots,  for  the 
church,  and  for  the  neglected  and  ignorant  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood,  also  confirm  the  testimony.  The  monument 
which  he  has  left  of  his  labors  for  the  deaf-mutes  of  Ohio  and 
the  great  West,  will  long  remain  to  reflect  honor  upon  his 
memory,  and  to  attest  his  title  to  a  place  among  the  real 
benefactors  of  mankind. 

On  the  day  of  his  funeral,  the  annexed  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Instructors  of  the  Ohio  Insti- 
ution. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  January  23,  1857,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  God,  in  his  providence,  to  remove- 
by  death,  H.  N.  Hubbell,  Esq.,  for  many  years  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  the  pioneer  of  deaf  and  dumb  education  in  the  West, 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  appreciation  of  his 
labors  in  founding  and  so  successfully  conducting  this  Insti- 
tution ;  our  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of 
deaf  and  dumb  education  throughout  our  Western  States, 
and  our  profound  sorrow,  and  that  of  the  hundreds  of  pupils 
under  his  care,  at  the  bereavement  caused  by  his  decease. 
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Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  bereaved 
family,  in  the  loss  which  this  providence  has  occasioned. 
In  behalf  of  the  Instructors, 

Collins  Stone,  Superintendent. 


OBITUARY  NOTICE  OF  DANFORTH  E.  BALL. 

Indianapolis,  June  13,  1857. 

Mr.  Samuel  Porter, 

Dear  Sir : — In  the  last  number  of  the  Annals,  (Vol.  IX., 
No.  2,)  there  was  a  brief  notice  of  the  decease  of  Danforth  E. 
Ball.  Also,  in  the  "Journal  and  Messenger,"  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  (published  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,)  there  is  a 
more  extended  and  full  obituary,  and  I  will  send  a  copy  of 
the  same  to  you  by  this  day's  mail. 

As  you  invite  me  to  write  on  the  same  subject,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  me  with  some  precise  information  as  to 
dates,  from  the  records  of  the  American  Asylum,  I  comply 
with  your  request  with  pleasure.  The  deceased  was  for  a 
long  time,  both  my  class-mate  at  Hartford,  and  also  my 
brother  teacher  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ball  was  born  at  Wendell,  Franklin  County,  Mass., 
May  10,  1809.  At  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
hearing  by  illness,  and  eight  years  afterwards  his  parents 
sent  him  to  the  American  Asylum  for  tfie  education  and 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  continued  a  regular 
pupil  from  the  date  of  his  admission,  November  23,  1824,  to 
May,  1830,  excepting  an  absence,  at  home,  from  May  1st,  to 
October  1st,  1825. 

In  May,  1830,  Mr.  Ball,  through  the  recommendation  of 
Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  was  employed  by  a  Mr.  Hann, 
at  Schooley's  Mount,  N.  J.,  as  private  tutor  to  his  mute 
son,  where  he  continued  until  he  received  an  offer  of  a  situa- 
tion as  teacher  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  at  Columbus,  which  had  already  been  in  operation 
about  one  year,  under  the  pioneer  superintendence  and  in- 
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struction  of  H.  N.  Hubbell,  Esq.  Mr.  Hubbell  having  formed 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Ball,  during  his  stay  at  the 
American  Asylum  to  learn  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  it  was  at  his  own  recommendation,  that  Mr.  Ball  was 
thus  offered  a  place  as  his  assistant.  Mr.  Ball  gladly  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  for  a  more  enlarged  and  perma- 
nent sphere  of  operations  and  prosperity.  He  cordially  co- 
operated with  Mr.  Hubbell,  and  all  his  subsequent  and 
changing  associates  in  the  profession,  with  an  untiring 
perseverance  and  diligence,  making  himself  generally  useful 
as  he  had  opportunity,  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  April 
7,  1857.  Let  his  works,  though  humble  and  unobtrusive, 
suffice  for  his  perpetual  eulogy. 

In  all  his  private  and  pecuniary  relations,  he  was  both 
blessed  and  prospered,  although  unalloyed  happiness  is  not 
to  be  found  in  this  world.  A  few  years  after  he  commenced 
his  engagement  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  he  married  an  amiable  and  interesting  young  lady, 
not  deaf,  but  a  sister  of  one  of  his  first  pupils  in  that  institu- 
tion. He  had  previously  formed  an  acquaintance  with  her 
at  her  father's  during  vacation,  which  had  ripened  into  a 
strong  mutual  attachment.  They  were  both  members  of  the 
Baptist  church,  and  were  blessed  with  five  interesting  chil- 
dren, only  two  of  whom  survive  the  father  to  console  and 
comfort  the  widow  in  her  sad  bereavement. 

Mr.  Ball's  funeral  obsequies  were  very  interesting  and 
solemn,  and  took  place  at  the  Baptist  church  in  Columbus. 
After  an  oral  address  by  its  pastor  to  the  bereaved  congrega 
gation  and  the  people  at  large,  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ad- 
dressed a  large  number  of  pupils  who  were  in  attendance,  by 
signs,  in  a  very  affecting  and  impressive  manner.  He  con- 
cluded, by  offering  up  a  prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  all  of 
which  was  listened  to  with  deep  sympathy  and  profound 
attention. 

Yours,  truly, 

Wm.  Willard. 
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[We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  notice  of  Mr.  Ball  in  the  Journaland  Messenger.] 

His  religious  impressions  date  back  to  an  early  period  of 
his  life.  It  was  supposed  by  his  parents  that  he  became  the 
subject  of  converting  grace  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen.  He  did  not,  however,  make  a  public  profession  of 
religion  until  after  his  location  in  Columbus,  where,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1839,  himself  and  wife  were  baptized  by  Rev.  T.  R. 
Cressy,  and  united  with  the  Baptist  church. 

Obstacles,  that  to  many  would  have  been  a  barrier  to  a 
life  of  usefulness,  were  by  him  surmounted  with  an  energy 
and  perseverance  indicative  of  no  ordinary  powers  of  mind. 
Though  a  mute,  he  still  made  himself  useful  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  As  a  man,  he  was  industrious  in  his  habits, 
conscientious  and  upright  in  his  dealings,  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive in  his  views.  By  his  habits  of  economy  and 
industry,  he  gathered  around  him  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
made  his  home  cheerful  and  attractive.  In  the  domestic 
relation,  the  duties  of  husband  and  father  were  discharged 
with  affection  and  conscientiousness.  In  the  quiet  retreat  of 
home,  in  the  company  of  a  beloved  family,  he  was  content 
to  dwell. 

As  a  teacher,  he  devoted  himself  through  a  long  series  of 
years  to  the  instruction  of  those,  who,  like  himself,  had  been 
deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  intercourse  with  the  ex- 
ternal world.  Here  he  was  prompt  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  his  duties.  The  fact  of  his  being  continued  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  same  institution, 
evinces  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  as  a  teacher.  Many 
of  the  mutes  of  our  State  now  enjoying  the  advantages  of  an 
education,  will  long  have  occasion  to  remember,  with  grate- 
ful hearts,  the  one  who  first  aided  in  opening  to  their  dark- 
ened minds  the  treasures  of  the  world  of  knowledge. 

As  a  Christian,  he  was  anxious  to  discharge  all  the  duties 
that  by  this  new  relation  to  God  and  men  he  had  assumed- 
He  was  a  regular  attendant  upon  the  sanctuary,  and  entered 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  worship.  He  took  a  deep  interest 
in  all  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  was  a  hearty  supporter  of 
all  the  interests  of  Zion.    But  alas  !  in  the  vigor  and  strength 
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of  manhood,  in  the  midst  of  an  active  and  useful  life,  he  has 
been  snatched  away.  He  died  as  the  Christian  dies,  full  of 
faith  and  holy  hope.  His  place  in  the  school-room,  the  family 
circle,  in  the  church,  is  vacant.  But  the  event  that  vacated 
these,  has  filled  one  more  seat  in  heaven.  The  ear,  so  long 
closed,  has  been  opened  to  catch  the  melody  of  Paradise ; 
the  tongue,  so  long  mute,  has  been  loosed  to  sing  the  songs 
of  the  redeemed, — to  join  in  the  rapturous  anthems  of  praise 
that  make  joyous  the  world  of  bliss. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  away  from  our  midst, 
our  friend  and  associate,  Danforth  E.  Ball,  Esq.,  who  has 
been  for  twenty-six  years  an  Instructor  in  the  Institution, 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  respect  for  his 
memory,  as  a  sincere  friend,  a  faithful  teacher,  and  a  man 
of  high  intelligence  and  moral  worth,  and  our  warm  sympa- 
thy with  his  afflicted  family  in  their  bereavement. 
Signed.    In  behalf  of  the  Instructors, 

Collins  Stone,  Superintendent. 
Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ^ 
Columbus,  Ohio,  April  18,  1857.  \ 
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BT  J.  A.  JACOBS, 

Principal  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Died,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1856,  in  Richmond,  Ky., 
Mrs.  Louisa  George,  daughter  of  Mr.  Dudley  Webster,  of 
that  place,  and  wife  of  Mr.  James  George,  an  Instructor  in 
the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Mrs. 
George  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  November,  1828,  and  had 
thus  nearly  reached  her  twenty-eighth  year.    At  five  years 
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of  age,  she  lost  her  hearing  from  scarlet  fever,  and  gradually 
lost  her  speech.  She  entered  the  Kentucky  Institution,  on 
the  16th  of  February,  1844,  in  her  sixteenth  year.  She  had 
been  tenderly  and  indulgently  brought  up,  and  a  naturally 
amiable  temper  had  become  spoiled.  For  the  first  year  or 
more,  her  waywardness,  self-will,  and  ill-regulated  temper, 
most  severely  tried,  and  almost  exhausted  the  patience  of  her 
instructor. 

She  was,  however,  quick  of  acquisition,  and  had  from  the 
beginning  good  application,  and  as  the  rays  of  knowledge, 
and  especially  the  knowledge  of  duty  and  of  God,  gradually 
illuminated  her  understanding,  there  was  a  visible  and  beau- 
tiful change  and  improvement  in  her  temper,  disposition  and 
conduct.  This  increased,  until  she  became  every  thing  that 
was  pleasant  and  lovely.  A  more  gratifying  and  interesting 
change,  under  the  influence  of  literary  and  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction,  has  seldom  been  seen.  She  remained  at 
school  only  between  three  and  four  years ;  but  so  rapid  was 
her  progress,  that  she  made  as  much  acquirement  as  is  fre- 
quently made  in  double  the  time. 

She  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  speech  she  acquired 
before  her  fifth  year,  except  a  few  simple  words  and  phrases, 
and  these  she  spoke  with  a  disagreeable  elongation  of  the 
last  syllable.  She  also  retained  the  power  distinctly  to  pro- 
nounce the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Upon  this  foundation, 
by  considerable  and  persevering  pains,  while  progressing 
with  an  ordinary  class,  she  was  taught  to  speak  and  read 
vocally,  so  as  to  be  easily  and  pleasantly  understood,  and  to 
read  upon  the  lips  the  speech  of  others.  In  both  these  ac- 
quirements her  progress  was  unusual.  All  the  acquire- 
ments made  at  school,  had  been  considerably  extended  in  sub- 
sequent life. 

She  possessed  personal  beauty  and  grace  of  manners  in  a 
high  degree,  and  having  had  the  opportunity  of  refined  and 
educated  associations,  few  ladies  exhibited  more  refinement 
and  attraction  in  general  society, — she  was  sprightly,  viva- 
cious and  interesting  in  oral  as  well  as  written  conversation. 

She  was  married  to  Mr.  James  George,  who  was  educated  in 
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the  same  Institution,  in  May  or  June,  1851,  and  left  one 
child  to  console  her  bereaved  husband.  Her  death  was  from 
consumption,  under  which  she  had  been  laboring  for  eighteen 
months.  She  had  united  with  the  Church  of  Christ  previ- 
ously to  her  marriage,  and  died  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith 
in  Christ,  having  borne  her  sickness  with  patience  and  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  God. 

Thus  passed  from  the  earth,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
interesting  of  her  afflicted  class,  who  favorably  compared,  in 
every  respect,  with  the  educated  of  her  sex,  who  possess  all 
their  senses  unimpaired.  The  recollection  of  the  course  and 
progress  of  her  education,  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  sweetest 
of  the  memories  of  life  to  the  writer,  and  though  he  himself 
should  be  "a  cast-away,"  he  can  never  forget  that  through  his 
instrumentality  she  was  elevated  from  the  depths  of  moral  and 
religious  ignorance  and  privation  to  the  heights  of  heavenly 
intelligence  and  felicity.  "  May  my  death  be  the  death  of 
the  righteous,  and  my  last  end  be  like  hers." 

Does  not  this  case  afford  ample  encouragement  to  labor 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?  Are  you  an 
instructor  of  deaf-mutes,  let  their  religious  instruction  be  the 
chief  object  of  your  efforts,  not  only  on  the  Sabbath  and  in 
lessons  set  apart  specially  for  that  object,  but  let  religious 
ideas,  information  and  motives,  be  introduced,  taught  and 
enforced,  in  the  daily  lessons  at  every  opportunity,  so  that 
the  subject  may  be  kept  constantly  before  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.  In  the  meaning  and  use  of  a  word  to  be  illustrated, 
let  religious  ideas  and  sentiments  be  incorporated  with  the 
illustrations  given.  Let  every  suitable  occasion  be  seized, 
and  many  will  occur,  for  enforcing  the  truths  and  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  religion. 

However  active  and  faithful  you  may  be  in  imparting 
knowledge  on  other  subjects,  if  you  are  negligent  in  this, 
you  are  deficient  in  the  main  point  of  duty.  Remember  that 
your  pupils  are  wholly  dependent  on  you  for  all  the  knowl- 
edge that  pertains  to  the  life  of  the  soul,  and  that  after  they 
leave  you,  but  few  means  and  opportunities  of  instruction 
will  be  afforded  them  for  the  balance  of  life.  Under  God,  their 
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characters  and  destinies,  temporal  and  eternal,  are  in  your 
hands.  Such  considerations  should  prompt  every  instructor 
to  great  and  faithful  and  prayerful  efforts  in  the  spiritual 
training  of  his  pupils.  His  labors  will  return,  in  due  time, 
an  abundant  and  consoling  reward  into  his  bosom. 


THE  CENTRAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDUCATION  AND  AID  FOR 
DEAF  MUTES  IN  FRANCE. 

Translated  by  the  Editor  from  the  French  of  Hector  Volquin. 

[M.  Volquin,  the  writer  of  the  following,  which  in  the  orignal  appeared  as  an 
article  in  LTmpartial,  No.  1,  (for  January,  1856,)  is  the  Professor  in  charge  of 
the  special  course  of  Instruction  in  Articulation,  in  the  Imperial  Institution  for  Deaf 
Mutes  at  Paris,  and  is  Secretary-general  of  the  Society  to  which  the  paper  relates. 
We  have  translated  for  the  Annals  one  or  two  other  articles  besides  this,  from 
the  same  number  of  L 'Impartial,  which  have  lost  none  of  their  interest  by  waiting 
a  few  months.  We  apprehend  the  publication  has  been  suspended  ;  a9  we  have 
not  seen  or  heard  of  its  appearance  for  a  long  time.] 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1850,  now  nearly  six  years  ago, 
there  was  gathered  at  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
a  company  of  men,  as  distinguished  for  their  abilities  as  for 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  of  every  de- 
scription. They  were  M.  Dufaure,  M.  the  baron  Hyde  de 
Neuville,  M.  Leon  de  Malleville,  and  M.  Baroehe,  former 
ministers  of  state,  M.  Durieu,  director-general  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  the  Abbe  Sibour,  rector  of  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin, 
at  this  time  assistant  to  Mgr.  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  M. 
Blanche,  secretary-general  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  M. 
M.  Boyer  and  J6ze,  chefs  de  division,  M.  M.  Fontanes  and 
Sers,  chefs  de  bareau,  M.  De  Gombert,  master-counselor,  and 
M.  Thomas,  referendary-counselor,  of  the  court  of  accounts, 
M.  Goupil,  master  of  requests  to  the  council  of  state,  M.  De 
Cambray,  chef  de  division  in  the  department  of  public  aid, 
M.  De  Gerando,  advocate-general  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Paris,  M.  M.  Larabit  and  De  Malan,  representatives  of 
the  people,  Dr.  Ferrus,  inspector-general  of  humane  institu- 
Vol.  IX.  20 
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tions,  and  finally  the  director  and  all  the  professors  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Paris. 

All  these,  having  come  together  with  one  single  purpose,  that 
of  doing  good,  laid  at  this  meeting  the  foundation  of  a  chari- 
table association  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  deaf-mutes,  under  the  name  of  the  Central  Society  of  Educa- 
tion and  Aid  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  France,  and  issued  a  program 
specifying  the  objects  of  the  Society  thus  established,  as 
follows  : — 

To  see  to  the  early  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  children 
of  tender  age,  by  providing  for  them  a  place  in  some  asylum, 
and  in  certain  cases  introducing  them  into  primary  schools 
as  a  preparatory  stage  in  their  instruction  ; 

To  ameliorate  their  condition,  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral ; 

To  encourage  their  entrance  into  the  institutions  established 
for  their  education  ; 

To  promote  the  welfare  of  adults  of  either  sex,  after  they 
leave  these  institutions  ; 

To  aid  them  in  learning  and  in  pursuing  some  business 
as  an  occupation,  and  to  assist  them  in  gaining  a  support  by 
their  labor ; 

To  have  a  guardianship  and  oversight  of  them,  and  to 
keep  them  in  the  wholesome  habits  of  an  industrious  and 
Christian  life ; 

To  complete  their  instruction ;  to  enlighten  them  about 
their  duties,  to  protect  their  interests,  to  interpret  for  them, 
and  help  bring  them  into  relations  with  society  ; 

To  extend  to  them  medical  aid,  and  the  consolations  and 
hopes  of  religion  ; 

To  insure  them  quiet  in  old  age  ; 

To  aid  them,  in  short,  in  all  the  difficult  situations  in  which 
they  may  find  themselves,  and  to  diminish  the  inconvenien- 
ces connected  with  their  infirmity. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  Society  numbered  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  members.  The  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Public  Instruction,  Mgr.  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  accepted  the  title  of  honorary  presidents. 
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The  fees  of  membership,  together  with  the  avails  of  a  charity 
sermon,  and  two  anonymous  donations,  amounting  to  5,800 
francs,  made  a  total  of  10,130  francs. 

During  this  year  operations  were  organized.  An  executive 
council  of  fifteen,  had  charge  of  the  ordinary  business ;  a 
higher  council  of  sixty  members,  gave  attention  to  the  im- 
portant questions  which  the  improvement,  physical  and  in- 
tellectual, of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  presents  ;  and  the  society 
was  able  to  exhibit  already  the  following  results  : — thirty-one 
children  had  received  material  aid ;  forty-two  adults  had 
been  helped  in  various  ways ;  four  deaf-mute  boys  had  been 
entered  as  beneficiaries  of  the  Fenelon  Asylum-school;  four 
deaf-mute  girls  had  been  put  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs  street. 

Different  questions  had  been  investigated,  one  among 
others  in  relation  to  the  possibility  of  beginning  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf-mute  in  the  primary  school ;  a  committee 
had  been  raised,  and  had  reported  in  the  affirmative ;  and 
accordingly  the  Fenelon  Asylum-school  for  the  boys  and  the 
Sisters  of  Notre-Dame-des-Champs  street  for  the  girls,  opened 
their  doors  to  deaf-mutes  supported  by  the  Society. 

Mechanics  and  artizans,  at  the  request  of  members  of 
the  Society,  received  the  proteges  of  the  Society  into  their 
workshops ;  also,  the  superintendents  of  public  works  re- 
sponded to  the  desires  expressed  by  influential  members  and 
gave  employment  to  deaf-mutes. 

This  benevolent  association  became  thus  a  great  help  to 
these  unfortunate  ones ;  and  accordingly  their  gratitude 
was  unbounded  towards  the  individual  who  first  started  the 
idea.  M.  Ferdinand  Berthier,  Senior  Professor  of  the  Paris 
Institution,  was  in  reality  the  first  to  conceive  the  project  of 
this  Society  ;  as  early  as  July,  1849,  he  had  called  together 
his  colleagues,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  want  which  ex- 
isted, and  they,  feeling  deeply  as  he  did  the  necessity  for  the 
enterprise,  had  aided  him  in  bringing  about  its  establishment, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  soon  accomplished. 

Honor  then  to  M.  Ferdinand  Berthier !  Honor  to  all  these 
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men,  administrators  of  public  trusts,  statesmen,  magistrates, 
clergymen,  and  officials  of  whatever  rank,  who  have  sought 
relaxation  from  their  official  labors  by  interesting  them- 
selves in  a  class  previously  so  neglected.  Modest  as  the 
benevolent  always  are,  they  have  contributed  to  this  com- 
mon enterprise,  their  intelligence  and  their  talents,  with  no 
other  thought  than  that  of  doing  good. 

Six  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  Central  Society  is  to-day 
stronger  than  ever.  During  six  years  it  has  aided  more  than 
five  hundred  deaf-mutes,  and  has  expended  for  this  object 
nearly  50,000  francs ;  it  has  introduced  small  children  to  pri- 
mary schools  and  to  [juvenile]  asylums  ;  it  has  purchased 
the  outfit  of  clothing  for  beneficiaries,  who  but  for  this  would 
never  have  been  able  to  enter  the  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  ; 
has  paid  fees  of  apprenticeship,  has  bestowed  clothing,  food, 
fuel,  relief  in  sickness ;  and  finally  has  investigated  and 
solved  some  questions  of  the  highest  importance  in  relation 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

It  has  used  its  influence  in  demanding  that  all  the  deaf 
and  dumb  should  have  the  right  of  gratuitous  education, — 
that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  State  should  not  be  obliged  to 
purchase  an  outfit  worth  320  francs  in  order  to  admission 
into  the  institutions. 

It  has  established  services  of  religious  worship  for  the  deaf 
mutes  scattered  over  the  capital,  where  all  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity  are  expounded  in  the  language  of  signs. 

It  has  proposed  for  a  prize-competition,  the  following 
subject. 

To  indicate  in  an  essay  the  most  suitable  means  by  which 
the  teacher  of  a  primary  school,  or  any  other  person  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  education,  may  become  qualified  to  begin  the 
instruction  of  a  deaf-mute. 

The  Society  has  seen  eighteen  competitors  contending 
not  for  the  small  prize  (500  francs)  which  was  the  premium 
offered,  but  for  the  honor  of  solving  this  problem,  so  simple 
apparently,  but  really  so  difficult,  namely,  to  render  a  spe- 
cial branch  of  instruction  practicable  for  all. 
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Among  them  were  such  eminent  men  as  the  Abbe  Carton,* 
M.  Pelissier,  M.  Valade  Gabel,  names  well  known  to  in- 
structors, and  others  of  more  modest  pretensions,  as  Mile. 
Josephine  Brouland,  instructress,  and  Mile.  Drouville,  direct- 
ress of  a  boarding-school,  each  aiming  to  throw  light  upon 
the  subject,  thus  making  an  exciting  competition.  Of  these 
eighteen  competitors,  premiums  were  awarded  to  four :  to 
M.  Carton,  the  prize  ;  to  M.  Pelissier,  a  gold  medal;  to  Mile. 
Brouland,  the  first,  and  to  Mile.  Drouville,  the  second  medal 
of  silver.  As  for  M.  M.  Valade  Gabel  and  Liveau,  they  had 
gone  beyond  the  proposed  design  ;  the  Society  asked  for  a 
brief  Essay ;  they  had  sent  in  an  extended  treatise;  the 
Society  wished  them  to  indicate  the  manner  of  commencing 
the  education  of  a  deaf-mute ;  these  gentlemen  had  traced 
out  an  entire  course  of  instruction. 

The  Society,  fully  acknowledging  the  merits  of  these  two 
authors,  men  laden  with  experience,  excluded  them  from  the 
competition,  and  recommended  their  productions  to  the  min- 
ister, as  worthy  to  figure  in  the  first  rank  as  standard  works. 

Such  are  the  results  which  the  Central  Society  has  accom- 
plished within  six  years  ;  and  now  if  any  desire  to  know  the 
resources  by  means  of  which  this  has  been  done,  they  have 
but  to  examine  the  exhibit  appended  to  this  article,  and  they 
will  perceive  that  no  more  than  61,000  francs  have  come  into 
the  treasury,  and  that  of  these  61,000  francs,  11,000  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  securities  to  constitute 
a  reserved  fund,  such  as  every  well-conducted  society  ought 
to  possess. 

Feeling  bound  in  honor  not  to  let  a  farthing  be  diverted 
from  its  proper  object,  the  Executive  Council  have  never 
been  willing  that  any  sum  should  be  expended  for  any  thing 
besides  the  bestowal  of  aid  ;  neither  entertainments,  nor  fes- 
tivals, nor  articles  in  journals,  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  establishment;  they  have  always  considered  that 


*  M.  Carton  is  at  the  head  of  the  Institution  for  deaf-mutes  at  Bruges,  Belgium, 
and  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  of  the  profession  in  Europe. — 
Ed.  Annals. 
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the  money  of  the  poor  is  sacred,  and  ought  not  to  be  touched 
except  for  their  immediate  benefit. 

Accordingly,  any  member  of  the  Society  may  at  any  time 
present  himself  at  the  offices,  either  of  the  treasurer  or  of  the 
secretary-general,  and  there  he  will  see  the  books  as  they  are 
kept  day  after  day,  specifying  each  expenditure,  and  the 
object  for  which  it  has  been  made,  also  the  orders  of  the  sec- 
retary-general, with  the  vouchers,  and  in  short  every  thing 
that  enters  into  a  complete  and  perfect  system  of  accounta- 
bility. Three  censors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  entries  and  records,  have  control  of  the  books 
and  of  the  treasury,  and  at  the  general  convention  each  year 
they  render  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  finances. 

Such  is  the  Society.  Such  is  its  past  history.  As  to  its 
future  it  is  all  marked  out.    The  aim  will  be, — 

To  extend  to  all  deaf-mutes  the  privilege  of  education. 

To  encourage  the  formation  of  societies  for  rendering  spe- 
cial aids  to  this  unfortunate  class. 

To  keep  up  such  relations  with  all  who  interest  themselves 
in  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  shall  lead  to  a  general  unity  of 
views  in  regard  to  the  means  to  be  employed  in  order  to 
secure  to  the  deaf-mute  the  place  which  belongs  to  him  in 
the  great  family  of  man. 

Then,  the  great  questions  in  relation  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  for  an  occupation  in  life,  will  be  investi- 
gated, questions  upon  which  all  the  men  competent  for  it, 
have  labored,  and  which  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  final 
decision  for  the  want  of  some  central  point  where  they  might 
be  met  and  discussed.  For  this  central  point  none  is  better 
situated  than  the  Society  of  Education  and  Aid,  composed 
as  it  is  of  men  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  enlightened, — of 
men,  impartial,  if  such  ever  were,  for,  except  the  twelve  in- 
structors of  the  Imperial  Institution,  no  one  is  an  instructor, 
and  consequently  no  one  is  predisposed  to  adopt  one  doctrine 
rather  than  another. 

Let  then  all  the  friends  of  deaf-mutes,  let  all  the  instruct- 
ors of  this  class,  be  united  with  this  Society  in  feeling  and 
aim  ;  let  them  despise  the  petty  rivalries  of  school  with 
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school,  since  they  are  all  members  of  a  society  which  em- 
braces the  whole  of  mankind;  let  them  consider  that  if  there 
are  forty-seven  schools  in  our  country,  there  is  but  one 
France,  and  that  in  this  France  there  are  thirty  thousand 
deaf-mutes  to  be  assisted.  It  matters  little  that  one  of  these 
unfortunates  belongs  to  this  or  that  department,  to  this  or 
that  city,  to  this  or  that  school;  does  he  suffer,  relieve  him  ; 
is  he  hungry,  feed  him  ;  is  he  ignorant,  instruct  him  ;  he  is  a 
deaf-mute,  and  therefore  one  of  our  family ;  to  render  him 
aid  is  a  sacred  duty. 

Such  is  the  way  everyone  would  reason ;  but  in  order  to  effect 
anything,  I  repeat,  we  need  union,  we  need  mutual  understand- 
ing and  concert.  The  Central  Society  numbers  almost  as 
many  corresponding  members  as  there  are  directors  and  in- 
structors of  provincial  schools.  Let  these  be  willing  to  take 
their  title  with  all  its  consequences,  that  is  to  say,  let  them  cor- 
respond with  the  Councils  of  the  Society;  let  them  present  all 
the  suggestions  which  they  may  deem  useful,  all  the  discoveries 
which  they  make  from  day  to  day  in  their  teaching  ;  let  them 
express  their  ideas  upon  all  the  questions,  which  have  rela- 
tion to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  then  moral  aid  will  have 
come  into  actual  operation  ;  then  all  the  instructors,  united 
in  one  thought  and  in  one  love,  will  have  resolved  this  prob- 
lem which  has  for  ages  been  seeking  a  solution  :  The  bar- 
rier betioeen  the  deaf-mute  and  the  speaking  broken  down. 

[Appended  to  the  article,  there  is  given  an  exhibit  of  the  receipts  and  expenses 
of  the  Society  in  each  year  from  the  date  of  its  establishment  (Jan.  10th,  1850,) 
to  the  30th  of  November,  1855,  which  corresponds  with  the  foregoing  representa- 
tions of  its  operations  and  its  efficiency.]  « 
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ANNIVERSARY  FESTIVAL  OF  DEAF-MUTES  IN  PARIS. 

Translated  by  the  Editor,  from  the  French  of  Hector  Volquin, — an  article  in  L'Impartial,  No.  1. 

On  Sunday,*  the  25th  of  November,  [1855]  all  the 
deaf-mutes  of  Paris  were  gathered  in  the  halls  of  the  Diner- 
Europeen  at  the  Palais-Royal,  having  assembled  to  celebrate 
the  hundred  and  forty-third  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Abbe  de  l'Epee. 

A  numerous  company  crowded  in  at  this  occasion,  at 
which  public  men,  magistrates,  men  of  letters,  and  artists 
felt  it  a  pleasure  to  be  present.  Among  the  invited  guests, 
we  observed  the  Marquis  de  Bethisy,  a  friend  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  Mr.  Thomas,  Counselor  of  the  Court  of  Accounts 
and  President  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tution for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Paris,  M.  de  Lanneau,  Director  of 
the  Institution,  M.  Mertian,  notary  in  Paris,  M.  Picot, 
member  of  the  international  jury  at  the  Universal  Exposition, 
M.  Philippon,  architect  of  the  government,  M.  Ferry,  the 
advocate,  and  the  young  and  skillful  defender  of  a  deaf-mute 
who  had  been  robbed,  M.  the  Abbe  Daras,  superintendent  of 
the  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  of  St.  Medard-les-Soissons, 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  Imperial  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes. 

M.  Ferdinand  Berthier,  the  Senior  of  the  corps  of  teach- 
ers, and  the  first  man  among  the  deaf-mutes,  presided  at  the 
board.  Behind  him  stood  the  image  of  the  hero  of  the  day, 
who  was  present  also  in  the  hearts  of  the  guests.  His  bust, 
encircled  with  a  group  of  flags,  was  placed  upon  a  table,  in 
such  a  position  that  he  seemed  as  the  real  president  of  the 
occasion.  The  dinner  passed  off  as  usual  in  former  years, 
that  is,  in  a  universal  flow  of  talk;  hands  and  arms  were 
kept  in  lively  play,  the  speaking  and  the  mute  were  mingled 
in  one,  and  seemed  all  to  form  but  one  immense  family. 

*  We  regret  that  fidelity  as  translators  requires  us  to  put  in  this  word.  French 
customs  differ  from  ours.  The  Sabbath  is  not  indeed  an  unsuitable  occasion  for 
honoring  suc'i  an  example  as  that  of  de  l'Epee.  Our  French  friends  perhaps 
know  better  than  we  whether  the  good  Abbe"  would  himself  have  approved  of  a 
public  dinner  on  that  day. — Ed.  Annals. 
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At  the  dessert,  however,  a  strict  silence  ensued,  arms  fell 
motionless,  and  hands  were  as  dead ;  all  eyes  were  directed 
to  the  president,  M.  Berthier,  who,  standing  upon  a  chair, 
from  this  extempore  rostrum,  addressed  a  discourse  to  his 
spectators. 

This  discourse,  which  was  frequently  interrupted  by  furi- 
ous bursts  of  applause,  was  a  recital  of  the  doings  of  the 
Central  Society  of  Education  and  Aid  for  Deaf-Mutes  in 
France.  M.  Berthier,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  this 
Society,  with  his  characteristic  modesty,  made  the  honor  of 
the  good  accomplished  by  this  association,  to  revert  to  the 
Abbe  de  l'Epee ;  and  in  this  the  honorable  president  of  the 
day  was  but  the  interpreter  of  the  sentiments  of  all.  It  is 
to  this  great  and  sublime  master,  that  we  ought  to  refer  the 
glory  of  the  success  we  obtain,  whether  in  instruction  or  in 
operations  of  beneficence  :  for  if  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee  had  not 
appeared  before  1789,  who  knows  what  to-day  would  have 
been  the  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

After  M.  Berthier,  M.  Allibert  offered  a  toast  to  the  future 
of  deaf-mutes,  a  grave  question,  which  requires,  in  order  to 
its  solution  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all,  the  united  coope- 
ration of  all  the  kind-hearted  and  all  the  good. 

M.  Lenoir  then  offered  a  toast  to  the  deaf-mutes  of  other 
countries.  This  must  have  been  an  agreeable  duty  for  the 
honorable  professor  to  discharge.  Fond  of  traveling,  he 
goes  every  year  to  visit  some  new  region,  and  every  year 
brings  back  statistical  documents  concerning  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  valuable  documents,  of  which  he  makes  his  colleagues 
to  enjoy  the  benefit. 

M.  Pelissier,  who  was  honored  with  a  premium  from  the 
Central  Society,  offered  a  toast  to  others  who  had  been  hon- 
ored with  premiums, — M.  Maloisel,  the  superintendent  of  the 
turning-shop  of  the  Paris  Institution,  who  had  gained  a 
medal  of  the  first  class  at  the  Universal  Exposition  [Worlds 
Fair]  with  an  annuity  of  the  value  of  three  hundred  francs, 
for  the  invention  of  a  machine  for  executing  sculpture,  and 
M.  Richardin,  who  obtained  a  medal  of  the  second  class  for 
the  invention  of  a  machine  for  polishing  daguerreotype 
Vol.  IX.  21 
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plates.  This  toast,  as  the  others  preceding,  was  received 
with  the  most  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  satisfaction ; 
the  guests  showing  by  their  repeated  applauses,  their  own 
participation  in  the  triumphs  of  their  two  brothers. 

M.  Vaisse,  the  professor  of  the  classe  de  perfectionement 
[the  high  class,  founded  by  Dr.  Itard]  of  the  Paris  Institution, 
then  rose,  and  gave  a  finishing  sequel  to  the  preceding  toast, 
by  offering  one  to  the  International  Jury,  and  particularly  to 
M.  Picot,  one  of  the  presidents  of  sections. 

One  of  the  younger  guests,  a  deaf-mute,  rendered  in  signs 
some  verses  of  his  own  composition,  which  were  read  and 
applauded.  Thus  it  appears  that  M.  Pelissier  is  not  the 
only  poet  of  the  great  family;  his  example  has  drawn  after 
him  M.  Paul  Garros,  who  but  a  year  ago  was  upon  the 
benches  of  the  school.  This  young  man,  apprenticed  as  a 
painter  on  porcelain,  unbends  from  his  labors  by  taking  in 
hand  the  poet's  lyre.  We  congratulate  him  on  this,  but  if 
we  might  be  allowed  to  offer  him  advice  as  a  friend,  we 
would  tell  him  to  quit  verse  for  prose  :  to  string  words  one 
after  another  does  one  no  real  credit,  when  he  is  unable  to 
write  well  in  prose.  We  would  remark,  by  the  way.  lest  M. 
Garrot  should  misapprehend  us  in  this  advice,  that  it  is 
because  of  the  interest  we  take  in  him,  that  we  would 
engage  him  to  improve  his  leisure  in  perfecting  himself  in 
the  study  of  language,  in  which  he  has  already  made  good 
progress,  rather  than  in  tinkering  rhymes,  which  can  not  be 
any  thing  but  a  forced  operation,  useless  for  him. 

M.  Sebastien  Chomat,  the  head-guardian  of  the  Paris 
Institution,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  festival,  offered  a 
health  to  the  director  and  the  officers  of  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  Institution, — who  had  no  need  of  this  publie 
testimony,  to  be  convinced  of  the  kind  sentiments  of  this 
excellent  brother. 

Finally,  the  last  toast,  which  was  not  the  least  touching, 
was  offered  in  the  name  of  M.  Pelassy  de  POusle,  librarian 
of  the  imperial  palace  of  Compiegne,  and  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Paris  Institution  : — "  To  the  intimate 
union  of  deaf-mutes  and  the  speaking,  children  of  the  same 
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God, — to  an  equal  place  for  them  on  the  earth,  even  as 
Christ  has  made  for  them  an  equal  place  in  heaven."  This 
toast  was  a  worthy  termination  of  a  festival,  which  answered 
so  well  to  the  wish  expressed  by  M.  Pelassy,  and  the  com- 
pany broke  up,  every  one  saying, — Again  next  year. 

We  will  indulge  ourselves  in  a  brief  remark  on  the  subject 
of  the  annual  festival  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  To  honor  the 
memory  of  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee,  seems  to  us  a  duty,  and  we 
are  glad  to  say  that  it  is  discharged  with  a  zeal  touching  to 
the  heart,  but  we  would  that,  in  these  observances,  after  prop- 
erly honoring  the  venerated  name  of  the  master,  a  little  could 
be  said  of  those  who  have  come  up  and  striven  to  imitate  his 
example,  and  who  are  now  no  more.  We  would  that  some- 
thing should  be  said  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  who,  if  he  had  not 
all  the  disinterested  self-sacrifice  of  his  immortal  predecessor, 
has  advanced  and  extended  the  glory  of  the  French  school 
no  less  high  and  wide  than  he ;  we  would  have  something 
said  of  Bebian,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  an  intellectual  respect ;  of  Saint- Sernin,  the  venera- 
ble founder  of  the  school  at  Bordeaux  ;  of  Itard,  wTho  sought 
during  forty  years  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  cure  of  deaf- 
dumbness,  and  who  died,  discouraged  in  view  of  an  impos- 
sibility which  others  at  this  day  pretend  to  have  surmounted  ; 
of  Madame  Mongrolle,  of  Madame  Vignette,  of  M.  the  duke 
of  Doudeauville,  and  of  Madame  Fouquet,  who  have  adopted 
deaf-mutes  for  their  heirs  ;  and,  finally,  of  yet  many  others, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  melioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  deaf-mutes.  All  these  names,  if  called  up  on 
these  festival  occasions,  would  be  a  worthy  accompaniment 
to  that  of  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee.  This  name  is  the  sun,  the 
others  are  stars.  Give  some  room  for  the  satellites,  and  the 
planet  will  but  appear  the  greater. 
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PRIZES  AWARDED  TO  DEAF-MUTES  AT  THE  WORLD'S 
FAIR  AT  PARIS. 

It  appears  that  two  deaf-mutes,  M.  Maloisel  and  M. 
Richardin,  were  honored  with  distinguished  prizes  at  the 
Paris  industrial  exhibition  of  1855.  The  Impartial  has  an 
article  on  the  subject,  by  M.  Volquin,  from  which  we 
translate : — 

M.  Maloisel  is  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Paris, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  Paris  Institution,  which  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  quitted.  On  leaving  the  school,  he  followed  the 
occupation  which  he  had  there  been  taught,  and  was  em- 
ployed six  years  as  a  workman  under  M.  Gorez,  a  turner  in 
ivory.  In  1844,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
turning-shop  in  the  Institution,  in  place  of  M.  Sellier. 

It  was  in  the  hours  of  respite  from  the  care  of  his  pupils, 
that  M.  Maloisel  projected  and  constructed  the  invention 
which  we  are  about  to  describe,  which  is  a  machine  for  exe- 
cuting sculpture. 

The  expression,  a  machine  for  sculpturing,  seems  improper, 
and  it  would  be  more  exact  to  call  it  a  machine  for  reproduc- 
ing forms.  Indeed  a  model  is  necessary  in  using  it, — either 
a  statue  or  a  bas-relief ;  this  model  is  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  machine,  and  on  the  same  plane  are  arranged  six  blocks, 
either  of  stone,  marble,  or  wood, — three  on  each  side  of  the 
model.  The  following  diagram  represents  nearly  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  blocks  : 

BLOCKS.  MODEL.  BLOCKS. 

o      o     o      o      o     o  o 


a        b        c  d         e  f 

a  b  c  d  e  f  are  the  cutters  which  penetrate  the  blocks,  and 
which,  worked  by  a  system  of  gearing,  of  which  a  written 
description  could  give  but  an  imperfect  idea,  shape  each 
block  in  a  rough  manner,  and  produce  from  it  a  copy  of  the 
model  in  the  center. 
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We  shall  not  attempt  a  full  description  of  the  machine  of 
M.  Maloisel.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  it  is  very  ingenious, 
and  moreover  very  simple.  It  works  upon  all  sorts  of  sub- 
stances, from  wood  up  to  stone  and  the  hardest  metals. 
Thus,  a  person  possessing  a  bust,  could  by  submitting  it  to 
M.  Maloisel,  obtain  six  copies  of  it, — one  in  marble,  one  in 
alabaster,  one  in  stone,  one  in  ivory,  one  in  solid  bronze,  and 
one  in  cast  iron,  and  all  the  six  would  be  executed  at  one 
and  the  same  time.    There  is  invention  indeed  ! 

Now,  there  are  those  who  deny  the  priority  on  the  part  of 
this  invention;  they  name  the  Collas,  the  Savage,  and  other 
machines.  We  reply  in  the  first  place,  that  if  the  general 
idea  is  the  same,  the  machine  is  different.  In  the  next  place, 
M.  Maloisel  has  never  studied  mechanics  ;  he  has  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  prying  into  the  workshops  of  the  rivals 
they  set  up  ;  and  consequently  he  could  have  no  idea  of  their 
plan.  M.  Maloisel  is  like  the  inventor  of  the  Marly  machine, 
who  knew  not  how  to  read  or  write  ;  he  has  the  genius  for 
mechanics ;  it  is  true  he  has  had  some  education,  but  we 
can  testify  that  his  invention  is  the  result  of  his  own  talents. 

Again,  suppose  it  were  true,  which  we  deny,  that  his  ma- 
chine were  apparently  a  copy  of  the  Collas  machine,  what 
would  be  strange  in  that  ?  Would  it  be  the  first  time  that 
two  men  of  genius  had  conceived  the  same  idea?  No,  there 
are  too  many  examples  proving  the  contrary.  But  it  is  not 
for  us  to  discuss  this  point :  M.  Maloisel  has  produced  a 
machine  of  which  the  Jury  have  acknowledged  the  merit, 
since  they  have  awarded  him  a  medal  of  the  first  class,  and 
oOO  francs  of  annuity.  Now,  this  invention  may  admit  of 
improvements  ;  by  the  employment  of  steam  as  a  moving 
agent,  the  work  may  be  turned  out  more  rapidly. 

Another  objection  made  against  this  invention,  is  that  it 
does  not  produce  works  of  art,  but  only  articles  of  traffic, 
common  things.  To  this  we  say  that  it  reproduces  art, 
since  the  model  itself  will  be  a  work  of  art.  The  artist  who 
spends  five  months  in  creating  a  statue  in  clay,  produces  a 
work  of  art.  But  this  work,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known 
and  appreciated  by  the  public,  must  take  another  form.  So 
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he  gives  it  to  a  worker  in  plaster,  who  casts  as  many  copies 
as  he  pleases.  Or,  if  the  artist  wishes  to  have  the  statue  re- 
produced in  marble,  he  employs  a  chiseler,  who  spends  say 
seven  or  eight  months  or  more,  in  rough-hewing  the  work, 
which  will  yet  require  five  or  six  months  labor  from  the  artist 
to  finish  it ;  and  sometimes  the  chiseler  does  the  whole. 
Well,  is  the  chiseler  an  artist  ?  No.  Is  he  a  producer  of  art? 
No,  he  is  merely  a  skillful  workman.  The  machine  of  M. 
Maloisel  fills  the  place  of  the  chiseler,  with  this  advantage, 
that  instead  of  taking  seven  months  to  copy  a  model  in 
marble,  it  takes  but  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  consequently  the 
article  will  be  sold  at  a  far  less  price  than  an  actual  work  of 
art. 

This  invention  like  all  others,  has  to  meet  opposition  at 
its  first  appearance.  Yet  we  think  it  will  succeed. 
Artists  themselves  will  understand  its  utility.  They  must 
know  by  experience  how  much  better  their  works  are  known 
to  the  public  since  the  Barbedienne  house  has  offered  daily 
for  sale  those  thousand  works  of  art  in  its  galleries  on  the 
boulevard  Montmartre.  Now,  that  which  M.  Barbedienne 
does  in  little,  M.  Maloisel  does  in  large :  statues  of  fifteen 
feet,  statues  of  six  feet,  monumental  bas-reliefs,  he  reprodu- 
ces entire.  This  machine  can  also  serve  for  grooving 
columns,  for  turning  oval,  waving  and  square  forms,  &c. 

One  word  more,  it  is  now  ten  years  that  M.  Maloisel,  has 
been  at  work  on  his  invention,  and  during  these  ten  years, 
all  his  means  have  been  expended  on  its  successful  accom- 
plishment. Poor,  like  other  inventors,  he  has  sacrificed  every 
thing  to  succeed/even  to  his  daily  bread.  In  view  of  so 
great  perseverance,  whatever  might  be  the  merit  of  his  work, 
we  could  not  but  commend  the  Jury  which  rewarded  him, 
and  call  the  attention  of  all  competent  persons  to  his  in- 
vention. 

M.  Richardin  is  a  brother  of  the  professor  in  the  Institu- 
tion at  Nancy.  Himself  a  pupil  of  the  same  school,  he  there 
learned  the  business  of  a  book-binder,  which  he  followed 
after  leaving  school.  It  was  during  his  leisure  hours  that  the 
turn  for  mechanics  became  developed  in  him.    Leaving  his 
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trade,  he  connected  himself  with  M.  Arthur  Gouin,  a  deaf- 
mute,  an  artist  in  painting,  who  for  some  years  has  practised 
taking  photographic  and  daguerreotype  likenesses. 

Everyone  knows  how,  up  to  this  time, the  polish  has  been 
obtained  on  daguerreotype  plates.  It  is  done  by  hand. 
The  workman  spends  hours  in  rubbing  the  metal,  and  obtains 
the  desired  result  with  great  labor.  M.  Richardin,  struck 
with  the  inconvenience  of  this,  invented  a  polishing  machine. 
This  is  the  machine  for  which  he  received  the  medal,  and  of 
which  we  proceed  to  give  an  account. 

The  plate  is  fastened  by  two  oaken  supports,  and  presents 
the  surface  which  is  to  be  polished,  to  a  cushion  well  wadded 
and  covered  with  skin.  A  back-and-forth  movement  is 
given  to  the  cushion,  by  means  of  a  pedal  worked  by  the 
foot,  precisely  as  a  knife  grinder  turns  his  instrument.  A 
screw  device  allows  the  cushion  to  press  more  or  less  against 
the  plate,  and  thus  produce  a  rubbing  more  or  less  hard. 

According  to  M.  Richardin,  this  machine  avoids  the  dan- 
ger of  foreign  matter  falling  upon  the  plate  ;  for  it  often  hap- 
pens in  polishing  by  hand,  that  some  particles  of  dust  fall 
from  the  head  of  the  workman,  which  renders  the  work  much 
more  difficult.  The  breath  of  the  workman  also,  frequently 
causes  a  moisture  which  occasions  trouble. 

Such  is  M.  Richardin's  invention.  We  may  add  also,  that 
as  many  plates  can  be  polished  at  once  as  may  be  desired. 
The  machine  is  also  quite  portable,  so  light  that  a  child  can 
move  it  from  place  to  place,  and  finally,  even  a  child  can 
operate  it.  Here  were  certainly  advantages  enough  to  war- 
rant the  decision  of  the  international  jury,  in  which  we  heart- 
ily concur,  for  it  rewards  a  man  who  is  indebted  for  his  suc- 
cess only  to  his  own  merits  and  his  own  talents. 

After  the  masters  come  the  pupils.  After  the  great  works 
come  the  smaller  ones,  of  which  we  here  give  a  list. 

There  were  exhibited  from  the  Imperial  Institutions  at 
Paris  and  at  Bordeaux,  Articles  turned  in  foreign  woods, 
ivory,  &c. ;  Cabinet-work,  tables,  wardrobes,  &c. ;  Tailoring, 
jackets,  pantaloons,  &c;  Shoemaker's  work;  Lithography 
specimens  of  designs  and  impressions  ;  Works  of  design, — 
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in  relief,  studies  in  two  crayons,  copies  of  pictures;  Speci- 
mens of  penmanship  ;  Needlework ;  Embroidery  in  gold  ; 
Tapestry  work. 

There  were  exhibited  by  deaf-mutes  from  without  the  Insti- 
tutions ;  Painting  on  porcelain,  by  M.  Perrot ;  Engraving  on 
Metals,  by  M.  Levert ;  Carving  on  tobacco-pipes,  [pipes 
Cummer,]  by  M.  Hirschler ;  Works  on  Glass,  by  JVI.  Pillon ; 
Engraving  on  steel  and  copper,  by  M.  Boclet. 

Finally,  in  the  section  of  the  fine  arts  ;  Pictures,  by  M. 
Leopold  Loustau. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

[Thb  former  editor  of  the  Annals  designed  to  have  historical  sketches  of  all 
the  older  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  country,  appear  in  the  work  from  time 
to  time.  Accordingly,  the  history  of  the  American  Asylum  was  given  in  Vol.  I., 
Nos.  1  and  2 ;  of  the  Kentucky  Institution,  in  Vol.  II.,  No.  4  ;  of  the  Ohio,  in 
Vol.  V.,  No.  4 ;  and  of  the  Indiana,  in  Vol.  VI.,  No.  3.  Proposing  to  carry  out 
the  plan,  we  applied  to  Dr.  Peet,  for  a  sketch  of  the  New  York  Institution,  and 
learned  from  him  that  one  was  to  appear  in  the  Report  of  the  Institution  for  the 
last  year,  and  that  another  somewhat  different  had  been  prepared  for  Mr.  Bar- 
nard's American  Journal  of  Education.  We  here  copy  the  latter,  as  more  suita- 
ble for  our  purpose.  It  gives  some  particulars  of  interest  not  embraced  in  the 
Report. — Ed.  Annals. J 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  is  the  second  American  Institution  of  its  kind  in 
point  of  date.  The  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  preceded 
it  about  a  year  ;  and  of  perhaps  two  hundred  schools  for  this 
class  of  learners  in  Europe,  not  more  than  about  twenty-five 
now  existing  can  claim  an  earlier  origin. 

There  were  two  different  attempts  made  in  New  York  to  in- 
struct the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb,  several  years  before  the 
present  Institution  was  founded.  The  Rev.  John  Stanford,  a 
man  whose  memory  is  still  cherished  as  a  bright  example  of 
piety  and  of  zealous  labor  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate,  finding 
in  the  alms-house,  of  which  he  was  chaplain,  several  children 
whose  ears  were  closed  to  the  ordinary  means  of  religious 
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teaching,  made  an  effort  to  impart  some  instruction  to  these 
heathen  in  a  Christian  land.  He  provided  them  with  slates, 
and  taught  them  to  write  the  names  of  some  familiar  objects  ; 
but,  for  any  further  progress,  peculiar  processes  of  instruction 
were  necessary,  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge ;  and  his 
other  duties  did  not  permit  such  close  study  and  attention  as 
would  have  been  requisite  to  invent  them.  He  consequently 
found  himself  compelled  to  wait  a  more  favorable  period  for 
the  realization  of  his  wishes.  He  was  subsequently  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Institution,  and  for  several  years  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Board  of  Directors. 

The  success  of  European  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  then  very  little  known  in  America.  Even  in  those 
countries  where  the  art  had  been  practiced  longest,  the  deaf- 
mutes  who  were  educated  were  but  rare  exceptions  to  the 
general  lot ;  and  in  the  popular  estimation,  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  still  unintelligible  and  mysterious 
in  its  processes,  and  miraculous  in  its  results,  which,  indeed, 
were  often  magnified  beyond  the  limits  of  probability  or 
truth.  Still  it  was  generally  known  to  men  of  scientific  re- 
search, that  science  and  benevolence  had  triumphed  over  the 
difficulty  held  insuperable  by  the  wisest  of  the  ancients — that 
of  enlightening  the  darkened  mind  of  the  deaf-mute  ;  and 
with  the  names  of  De  V  Epee  and  Sicard,  of  Braidwood  and 
Watson,  there  had  probably  come  over  the  Atlantic  some 
rumors  of  the  different  systems  adopted  by  the  French  and 
English  teachers  respectively.  "  An  Essay  on  Teaching  the 
Deaf  or  Surd,  and  consequently  Dumb,  to  Speak,"  appeared 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
as  early  as  1793 ;  and  some  twenty  years  before  that  time, 
deaf-mute  children  of  wealthy  families  had  been  sent  from 
America  to  Great  Britain  to  be  educated.  One  of  these  was 
from  New  York,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  named  Green;  who, 
as  early  as  1780,  placed  the  boy  under  the  care  of  Thomas 
Braidwood,  whose  school  near  Edinburgh  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  its  day;  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  being  one  of  those 
who  have  left  us  very  favorable  notices  of  it.    A  letter  writ- 
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ten  by  Mr.  Green,  (who  was  probably  the  author  of  the 
curious  old  book  on  deaf-mute  instruction,  entitled  Vox  Oculis 
Subjecta,)  giving  an  enthusiastic  account  of  his  son's  prog- 
ress, was  preserved  in  a  medical  journal,  and  had  long  after- 
ward an*  influence  on  the  foundation  of  the  New  York 
Institution.  At  the  same  time,  as  for  several  years  before, 
three  deaf-mutes  of  the  name  of  Boiling,  belonging  to  the 
Virginia  family  of  that  name  that  claims  descent  from  Poca- 
hontas, were  also  under  the  care  of  Braid  wood,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  remarkably  well  educated. 

In  the  beginning  of  1812,  John  Braidwood,  a  grandson  of 
Thomas  Braidwood,  came  to  America,  with  the  design  of 
setting  up  a  school  for  deaf-mutes  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
Col.  William  Boiling,  a  brother  of  the  three  deaf-mutes  just 
mentioned,  having  himself  children  afflicted  with  the  same 
privation,  (no  uncommon  instance  of  the  collateral  transmis- 
sion of  deaf-dumbness  in  families,)  invited  young  Braidwood 
to  his  house,  and  furnished  him  with  funds  to  set  on  foot  an 
establishment  for  the  board  and  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  pro- 
posed to  be  located  in  Baltimore.  Possessed  of  talents  and 
skill  as  a  teacher,  Braidwood  was  totally  deficient  in  steadi- 
ness and  moral  principle.  He  squandered  in  dissipation  and 
debauchery  the  funds  entrusted  to  him  ;  was  three  times 
relieved  by  Col.  Boiling ;  once  served  for  a  few  months  as  a 
private  teacher  in  that  gentleman's  family ;  was  twice 
enabled  by  him  to  set  up  a  private  school  in  Virginia,  in  each 
case  beginning  well,  and  relapsing  into  dissipation  in  a  few 
months ;  and  finally  died  a  victim  to  the  bottle.  In  the 
course  of  these  melancholy  eccentricities,  he  found  his  way 
to  New  York,  and  collected  a  few  deaf-mutes  to  form  a 
school  in  that  city,  which,  however,  was  soon  broken  up  like 
those  in  Virginia,  by  his  own  misconduct.  This  undertak- 
ing in  New  York  attracted  the  attention,  among  others,  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  afterward  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
efficient  friends  of  the  New  York  Institution,  of  which  he 
was  for  ten  years,  at  once  physician,  secretary,  and  superin- 
tendent ;  and  also  the  compiler  of  an  early  volume  of  Ele- 
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mentary  Exercises  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb*  not  without 
merit  in  its  day,  though  long  since  laid  aside. 

Thus  it  happened  that  there  were  in  New  York,  men  of 
science,  benevolence  and  social  influence,  who  had  become 
interested  in  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction  at  a  time 
when  there  was  as  yet  no  established  school  for  this  afflicted 
class  of  our  fellow  men  in  America.  The  soil  seems  to 
have  been  made  ready  for  the  seed,  and  the  seed  was  sown 
by  a  letter  received  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  1816,  from 
Mr.  Gard,  a  distinguished  deaf-mute  from  Bordeaux, — who, 
moved,  it  is  presumed  by  reports  of  the  flattering  reception 
given  to  his  personal  friend  and  worthy  compeer,  Laurent  Clerc, 
(then  lately  arrived  in  America,)  offered  himself  also,  possessed 
as  well  as  Clercof  many  years  experience,  as  pupil  and  teacher, 
in  one  of  the  best  schools  for  deaf-mutes  then  existing,  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  for  the  benefit  of  the  long  neglected  deaf  and 
dumb  of  the  New  World.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that,  from 
circumstances  not  now  fully  known,  the  services  of  Mr.  Gard 
were  not  secured. f  The  seed  sown  by  his  letter,  however, 
took  root.  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell, J  a  man  eminent  in  his 
day  for  learning,  philanthropy,  and  social  influence,  took  up 
the  subject;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  two  gentlemen 
already  named,  and  other  benevolent  citizens  of  New  York,§ 
organized  a  society,  at  the  head  of  whose  list  of  officers  stood 
the  illustrious  name  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  obtained  from 


*  Published  in  1821.  Dr.  Akerly  was  also,  at  a  later  date,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  its  first  President.  He  died  in 
July,  1846. 

t  The  distinguished  pupil  of  the  Abbe  St.  Sernin,  esteemed  by  those  qualified 
to  judge,  as  being  in  solid,  if  not  in  shining  qualities,  superior  to  Massieu,  the  re- 
nowned pupil  of  Sicard,  was  for  many  years  an  able  teacher  in  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution  of  Bordeaux.    He  died  about  the  year  1838. 

t  Dr.  Mitchell,  (several  years  a  member  of  Congress,)  was  from  1819  to  1829, 
the  President  of  the  Institution.    He  died  in  1831. 

§  Among  these  founders  and  early  friends  of  the  Institution,  very  few  of 
whom  now  survive,  the  following  merit  special  mention  :  John  Slidell,  Esq.,  Gen. 
Jonas  MapeSj  Silvanus  Miller,  Peter  Sharpe,  and  especially  James  Milner,D.  D., 
Vice  President  of  the  Institution  from  1820  to  1829,  and  President  from  1829  to 
his  death  in  1845.  Of  other  later  benefactors  of  the  Institution,  who  have  gone 
to  their  final  reward,  we  owe  especial  mention  to  the  name  of  Robert  C.  Cornell, 
John  R.  Willis,  William  L.  Stone,  and  Robert  D.  Weeks. 
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the  Legislature  an  act  of  incorporation,  bearing  date  April 
15,  1817,  which,  by  an  interesting  coincidence,  was  the  same 
day  that  the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  was  opened. 

The  school  was  not  opened  till  more  than  a  year  after  the 
act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  ;  a  delay  ascribed  partly  to 
the  want  of  teachers,  and  partly  to  an  opinion  that  had  be- 
come prevalent,  that  the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  just  opened 
with  the  great  advantage  of  well  qualified  and  experienced 
teachers,  would  suffice  for  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the 
United  States  who  were  likely  to  become  candidates  for  the 
novel  benefits  of  education.  This  idea,  preposterous  as  it 
now  appears,  was  then,  in  the  total  absence  of  statistics,  very 
natural,  and  led  to  one  of  the  earliest  recorded  attempts  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  any  considerable  popu- 
lation. There  were  found,  though  the  census  was  not  com- 
plete, sixty-six  deaf-mutes  actually  residing  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  then  contained  about  110,000  inhabitants; 
a  proportion  far  surpassing  expectation,  but  not  varying 
greatly  from  the  average  of  many  enumerations  since  made 
in  Europe  and  America.  Most  of  these  unfortunate  deaf- 
mutes  belong  to  families  in  very  moderate  and  even  indigent 
circumstances  ;  and  as  private  charity  was  the  main  reliance 
in  prospect  for  assisting  them  to  obtain  an  education,  legis- 
lative provision  to  that  end  being  then  a  thing  unprecedented, 
and  hardly  counted  on, — it  was  manifestly  impracticable  to 
send  any  considerable  number  of  them  to  a  boarding-school 
at  a  distance.  The  most  obvious  means  of  securing  the  in- 
struction of  a  large  number  of  deaf-mute  children  in  the  city, 
was  to  open  a  day  school,  which  they  could  attend  at  the 
expense  of  tuition  only,  and  receive  instruction  in  the  same 
classes  with  such  pupils  from  a  distance  as  should  be  able  to 
pay  their  board,  or  for  paying  whose  board  means  could  be 
provided  by  private  or  public  benevolence.  On  this  plan,  of 
which  the  only  recommendation  was  economy,  while  the 
disadvantages  were  many,  the  school  was  actually  kept  for 
the  first  eleven  years. 

Application  was  made  to  some  of  those  schools  in  Great 
Britain,  which  were  then  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  monop- 
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oly  of  the  method  and  process  of  Braidwood,  for  a  teacher 
already  qualified  to  teach  articulation,  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  knowledge  ;  but  failed,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet,  who  applied  to  the  same  schools  in  person  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  methods,  on  account  of  the  onerous  terms  de- 
manded. Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1818,  the  Rev.  Abraham 
O.  Stansbury,  who  had  been  during  its  first  year  of  operation, 
the  "  Superintendent,"  (i.  e.  steward,)  of  the  Asylum  at 
Hartford,  and  had  thus  acquired  some  skill  in  the  colloquial 
language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  appointed  the  first 
teacher  of  the  New  York  Institution,  and  the  school  was 
opened  with  a  class  of  four  pupils.  May  12,  1818.  The 
means  for  its  support  were  at  first  subscriptions  and  dona- 
nations,  with  payments  from  such  parents  as  were  able. 
The  city  of  New  York  soon  assumed  the  patronage  of  ten 
day  scholars  residing  in  the  city;  and  when  the  success  of 
the  school  became  sufficiently  decisive,  and  the  number  of 
applicants  from  the  interior  of  the  State  painfully  numerous, 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  made  provision  for  indigent 
boarding  pupils,  restricted  at  first,  but  increased  from  time  to 
time.  The  first  grants  from  the  State  were  donations  of 
money  merely  ;  but  in  1821,  permanent  and  specific  provision 
was  made  for  thirty-two  State  pupils,  whose  term  of  instruc- 
tion was,  according  to  the  very  moderate  notions  of  that  day, 
limited  to  three  years  each.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  adding 
that  this  term  was,  as  early  as  1825,  extended  to  four  years, 
and  in  1830,  to  five.  The  subsequent  gratifying  extensions 
will  be  noted  in  the  course  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Stansbury  had  not  been  a  teacher  at  Hartford,  and  his 
ideas  on  the  method  of  instruction  were  rather  crude  and 
vague.  The  founders  of  the  Hartford  school,  after  careful 
examination  of  the  subject,  had  followed  Sicard's  example, 
in  rejecting  from  their  course  the  attempt  to  teach  articula- 
tion, as  demanding  an  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  much 
out  of  proportion  with  the  results.  Naturally,  however,  the 
teaching  of  the  dumb  to  speak  and  the  deaf  to  read  on  the 
lips,  to  those  to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  an  entire  novelty,  is  the  most  attractive,  and  seems  the 
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most  valuable  of  their  possible  acquirements.  The  world,  on 
seeing  a  deaf-mute  who  has  learned  to  utter  certain  imita- 
tions of  words,  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  has  been  fully  re- 
stored to  all  the  priceless  benefits  of  speech.  Experience 
soon  dissipates  this  delusion,  by  showing  that  very  few  deaf- 
mutes  can  be  taught  to  speak  intelligibly,  or  to  read  fluently 
on  the  lips  beyond  a  few  familiar  and  oft-repeated  phrases, 
and  that  this  accomplishment,  such  as  it  is,  is  of  very  little 
benefit  to  their  intelligence.  At  New  York,  however,  expe- 
rience was  as  yet  wanting,  and  the  first  teachers,  themselves 
groping  almost  in  the  dark,  endeavored,  by  the  aid  of  Dr. 
Watson's  work  on  deaf-mute  instruction,  to  teach  articula- 
tion, at  least  to  such  of  their  pupils  as  retained  a  remnant  of 
speech  or  of  hearing.  The  results  attained,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, were  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  attempt  was  soon 
abandoned.  Mr.  Horace  Loof  borrow,  who  in  1821,  succeeded 
Mr.  Stansbury  as  principal  teacher,  and  held  this  important 
office  for  ten  years,  endeavored  to  reduce  to  practice  the  di- 
rections given  in  the  works  of  Sicard,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  his  own  experience  and  ingenuity  suggested.  He 
was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  energy,  and  had  he  been  bet- 
ter seconded  in  the  department  of  instruction,  his  success,  in 
many  instances  very  creditable,  would  have  been  greater  and 
more  uniform.  But  with  the  exception  of  one  worthy  lady 
teacher,  and  of  a  young  gentleman  who  continued  but  a 
year  or  two,  his  assistants  were  half  educated  deaf-mutes ; 
and  cases  often  occurred  in  which  a  pupil  of  fair  capacity, 
confined  to  the  task  of  mechanically  repeating  words  for 
methodical  signs,  and  these  signs  again  for  words,  attaching 
as  little  meaning  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  made  no  sensi- 
ble progress  in  acquiring  the  use  of  language  during  many 
months. 

Methodical  signs  were  also  used  at  Hartford,  but  in  that 
school  they  were  employed  in  a  manner  to  carry  with  them 
some  of  the  life  and  significance  of  colloquial  signs.  The 
signs  used  at  New  York  were  often  clumsy  and  arbitrary  as 
compared  with  those  Mr.  Clerc  brought  from  the  school  of 
Sicard  and  B6bian ;  nor  was  this  the  only  disadvantage. 
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The  large  number  of  pupils  who  attended  irregularly,  as  day 
scholars,  not  only  made  unsatisfactory  progress  themselves, 
but  hindered  the  progress  of  their  classes.  Owing  to  the  de- 
ficiency of  well  qualified  teachers,  there  were  less  moral  and 
religious  control  exercised  over  the  pupils  than  was  desirable  ; 
and  for  these  and  other  reasons,  the  school  began  to  suffer  in 
public  estimation  in  comparison  with  the  neighboring  ones 
at  Hartford  and  Philadelphia. 

This  popular  opinion  affected  even  the  Legislature  of  the 
State ;  and  on  the  occasion,  (in  1827,)  of  a  grant  to  aid  in 
the  erection  of  permanent  buildings,  the  condition  was  an- 
nexed, that  the  Institution  should  be  subject  to  the  official 
inspection  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
and  that  high  officer  was  directed  "  to  ascertain,  by  a  com- 
parison with  other  similar  institutions,  whether  any  improve- 
ments can  be  made."  Mr.  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  the  then  able 
and  efficient  Superintendent,  discharged  the  duty  thus  as- 
signed to  him,  and  the  consequences  of  his  examinations  and 
recommendations  were  that,  after  a  contest  of  two  or  three 
years  between  the  party  that  supported  the  old  teachers,  and 
the  party  that  desired  to  place  the  school  on  higher  ground, — 
a  change  of  men  and  measures  was  resolved  on. 

Meantime  the  Institution  was  removed,  in  the  spring  of 
1829,  to  the  new  building  erected  on  Fiftieth  street,  then 
quite  out  of  town,  on  an  eminence  surrounded  by  open  fields 
and  woods.  Here,  in  February,  1831,  Mr.  Harvey  P.  Peet, 
the  present  incumbent,  was  installed  as  the  executive  head 
of  the  Institution,  with  the  title  of  Principal,  thus  uniting  the 
hitherto  separate  offices  of  Superintendent  and  principal 
teacher.  This  title  of  Principal  was,  in  1845,  superseded  by 
that  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  which  office 
Dr.  Peet  was  elected  as  the  successor  of  the  Rev.  James 
Milnor,  D.  D. 

Of  the  special  labors  of  Dr.  Peet,  to  build  up  the  Institu- 
tion, and  improve  the  condition  of  deaf-mutes  in  this  country, 
we  shall  not  in  this  paper*  say  more  than  that  during  the 

*  Mr.  Peet,  was  a  native  of  Bethlem,  Connecticut,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College, 
in  the  class  of  1822,  and  for  nine  years  previous  to  his  appointment  as  Principal 
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twenty-six  years  past,  he  has  faithfully  devoted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Institution,  and  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  his 
best  talents  and  energies.  He  has  had  the  support  and 
counsel  of  an  energetic,  intelligent,  and  sagacious  Board  of 
Directors,  most  of  whom  have  devoted  much  time,  during 
many  years,  to  the  service  of  the  Institution,  without  any 
other  reward  than  the  consciousness  of  well  doing.  He  has 
also  had  the  aid  of  a  faithful  and  capable  corps  of  teachers. 
One  of  his  earliest  assistants  in  the  department  of  instruction 
was  Mr.  Leon  Vaisse,  then  a  young  teacher  of  four  years' 
experience,  invited  from  Paris  to  impart  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  improvements  made  in  the  celebrated  school  of 
that  city,  since  the  death  of  Sicard.  Mr.  Vaisse,  after  four 
years  of  acceptable  service  at  New  York,  returned  to  Paris, 
and  is  now  the  first  Professor  of  that  ancient  school.  Among 
the  other  teachers  early  associated  with  Mr.  Peet,  we  may 
particularize  Messrs.  D.  E.  Bartlett  and  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
the  former  of  whom  has  now  a  Family  School  for  young 
deaf-mute  children  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  latter  is  now 
the  President  of  the  University  of  Mississippi ;  George  E. 
Day,  now  Professor  in  Lane  Seminary,  Ohio,  and  Josiah  A. 
Carey,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  early  and  lamented  death,  in 
1852,  was  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  But  with  all  the  aid  which  such  directors  and 
such  teachers  could  give,  to  Dr.  Peet  must  be  assigned  the 
main  instrumentality  of  building  up  this  Institution  to  its 
present  degree  of  usefulness. 

The  limits  of  a  paper  like  this  will  not  admit  of  details  of 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  New  York  Institution.  A  few 
general  results  can  only  be  given,  to  show  in  what  degree, 
under  Providence,  the  Institution  has  prospered  ;  and  how 
the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  has  gradually  acquired  its 
present  degree  of  public  interest  and  favor. 


of  the  Now  York  Institution,  was  an  instructor  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hart- 
ford, of  which  he  was  also  steward.  Mr.  Peet  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.  D.,  from  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1850. 
In  a  subsequent  article,  we  shall  give  a  more  extended  notice  of  Dr.  Peet's 
career. 
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Up  to  the  removal  to  Fiftieth  street,  in  1829,  the  average 
number  of  pupils  was  little  over  fifty.  The  number  when 
Dr  Peet  took  charge  of  the  Institution,  in  1831,  was  eighty- 
two,  of  whom  fifty-six  were  beneficiaries  of  the  State.  As 
the  Institution  gained  slowly  but  surely  in  the  confidence  of 
the  public  and  of  the  Legislature,  the  number  of  State  pupils 
was  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  till  it  reached  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two, — the  list,  after  each  successive  enlargement, 
becoming  full  in  a  year  or  two,  with  applications  left  to  wait; 
till  finally  in  1855,  the  limitation  to  the  number  of  State 
pupils  was  properly  and  justly  removed ;  and,  instead  of  be- 
stowing an  education  on  certain  selected  deaf-mutes,  and 
shutting  the  door  on  equally  deserving  applicants,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  excess  of  the  limited  number, — the  Institution 
is  now  authorized,  with  the  sanction  in  each  case  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  receive  as 
State  pupils,  all  suitable  applicants.  Of  this  class  of  pupils 
there  are  now  two  hundred  and  thirty-four.  While  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  educated  at  the  charge  of  the  State  has  increased, 
there  has  been  an  equally  large  increase  of  other  pupils. 
The  State  of  New  Jersey,  sends  its  deaf-mute  pupils  to  New 
York  or  to  Philadelphia,  at  the  choice  of  the  parents.  In 
1830,  there  were  but  two  New  Jersey  pupils  at  the  New 
York  Institution, — the  present  number  from  that  State  is 
twenty-three.  The  number  of  private  pay  pupils  has  in- 
creased from  seven  in  1830,  to  thirty-four  in  1856.  The  city 
of  New  York,  which,  as  we  have  noticed,  paid  the  tuition  of 
ten  day  scholars  during  the  first  eleven  years,  has,  ever  since 
the  Institution  was  removed  to  its  site  on  Fiftieth  street,  in 
pursuance  of  an  authority  granted  by  law  to  the  supervisors 
of  the  counties, — but  seldom  acted  on  by  other  counties  than 
that  of  New  York, — supported  a  number  of  boarding  pupils 
equal  to  the  number  of  members  of  Assembly.  The  present 
number  is  sixteen.  To  these  should  be  added  one  or  two 
supported  by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  and  several 
small  children  boarded  and  instructed  by  the  Institution  gra- 
tuitously, under  peculiar  circumstances,  which  required  that 
they  should  be  removed  from  situations  of  destitution,  tempt- 
Vol.  IX.  23 
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ation  and  danger,  at  an  earlier  age  than  that  limited  for  the 
admission  of  State  pupils.  As  the  State  of  New  York  con- 
tains a  population  of  three  and  a  half  millions,  and  all  its 
deaf-mute  children  are  collected,  or  ought  to  be  collected,  in 
one  school,*  together  with  many  attracted  by  the  reputation 
of  the  Institution  from  abroad,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
New  York  school  should  be  one  of  the  very  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  The  present  number  of  pupils  is  three 
hundred  and  fifteen.  No  other  school  for  deaf-mutes  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic, — the  London  Asylum  excepted, — 
approaches  the  New  York  Institution  in  this  respect.  The 
Hartford  Asylum,  which  stands  next,  receiving  the  deaf- 
mute  children  from  all  New  England,  has  a  little  over  two 
hundred  pupils,f  and  the  institutions  of  Paris  and  Groningen, 
(Holland,)  each  about  one  hundred  and  eighty.  As  it  is 
shown  by  three  national  and  several  State  enumerations, 
that  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  State,  though  with  a 
slightly  fluctuating  proportion,  increases  with  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  State,  the  period  seems  not  remote  when  the 
Institution  will  contain  between  four  and  five  hundred  pu- 
pils, for  which  number  the  dimensions  of  the  new  buildings, 
to  be  presently  spoken  of,  have  been  planned.  Such  are  the 
facilities  of  access  by  railroad  and  steamboat  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  such  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  railroad  and  steamboat  companies,  in  passing  the 
unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  to  and  from  school,  either  free, 
or  at  reduced  rates  of  fare,  that  there  exists  no  motive  for  di- 
viding the  patronage  of  the  State  between  two  or  more 
schools,  on  account  of  the  distance  part  of  the  pupils  have  to 
travel.    And  every  other  consideration  is  in  favor  of  the 


*  From  1825  to  1836,  there  was  a  Central  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Canajoharie,  united  in  the  latter  year  to  the  New  York  Institution,  of  which  its 
last  Principal,  Mr.  0.  W.  Morris,  is  still  a  teacher. 

t  The  number  240,  given  in  the  last  report  of  the  Hartford  Asylum,  is  made  up 
by  including  both  the  class  that  left  and  the  class  that  entered  during  the  year, 
both  of  which  were  not  in  school  at  the  same  time.  A  similar  mode  of  computa- 
tion gives  for  the  New  York  Institution,  346  pupils  in  school  within  the  year 
(1856)  covered  by  the  last  Annual  Report. 
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State's  maintaining  one  large,  efficient,  well  organized 
school,  rather  than  two  or  three  small  and  inferior  ones. 

The  increase  in  the  term  of  instruction  shows  a  great  ad- 
vance in  correct  public  sentiment,  since  the  law  of  1821 
allowed  but  three  years  to  each  State  pupil.  We  have  not 
noted  that  this  period  was  extended  in  1825  to  four  years, 
and  in  1830  to  five.  Two  years  more  were  added  to  the 
term  in  1838,  for  such  pupils,  usually  about  one-half  of  the 
whole,  as  desired  to  continue,  and  gave  promise  of  profiting 
by  the  extension.  Finally,  in  1853,  the  Legislature  gave  its 
sanction  to  the  High  Class,  established  the  year  before,  by 
authorizing  the  continuance  of  those  State  pupils  selected  as 
suitable  members  of  such  a  class,  for  three  years  instruction 
in  the  higher  branches  of  education  after  the  completion  of 
the  regular  term.  A  similar  extension  of  the  regular  term, 
and  the  same  privilege  for  the  more  deserving,  of  remaining 
an  additional  term  as  members  of  the  High  Class,  has  also 
been  granted  to  its  State  pupils  by  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.' 

Another  fact  to  be  noted  in  a  history  of  the  New  York 
Institution,  is  the  publication  of  elementary  books  for  the  use 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  There  was,  for  many  years,  a  total 
want  of  such  works  in  the  American  schools  for  deaf-mutes. 
Two  or  three  volumes  of  exercises  had  been,  at  an  early  day, 
committed  to  the  press ;  but  these  were  hardly  satisfactory 
even  to  the  authors  ;  and  when  the  first  small  edition  of  each 
was  worn  out,  they  were  laid  aside,  if  not  before.  The  First 
part,  with  the  title  of  "  A  Vocabulary  and  Elementary  Exer- 
cise for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,''  published  in  1844,  was  wel- 

*  Massachusetts  has  also  authorized  a  like  act  of  justice  as  much  as  of  liberality, 
toward  such  of  her  State  pupils  as  may  be  found  qualified  to  join  the  High  Class 
at  Hartford. 

[No  special  provision  has  been  made  by  any  State  for  the  support  of  pupils  as 
members  of  the  High  Class  in  the  American  Asylum.  In  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  the  acts  providing  for  the  edu. 
cation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  give  to  the  commissioners  discretionary  power  to 
extend  the  period  of  instruction  in  certain  cases  two  years  beyond  the  regular 
term.  Connecticut  allows  all  who  enter  the  Asylum  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years  to  remain  two  years  beyond  the  ordinary  term. — Ed.  Annals.] 
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corned  with  satisfaction  and  even  with  enthusiasm  by  Ameri- 
can and  some  English  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It 
has  since  been  carefully  revised,  and  three  or  four  editions 
have  been  exhausted.  In  the  great  number  of  American 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  put  as  the  regular  text- 
book, into  the  hands  of  each  pupil  in  the  new  classes.  The 
one  or  two  schools  where  it  is  not  thus  used  are  those  in 
which  the  teacher  or  the  Superintendent  has  a  preference  for 
manuscript  lessons  of  his  own  compilation. 

This  First  Part,  as  the  title  now  reads,  has  since  been  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  Second  and  Third  Part  of  a  "  Course  of  In- 
struction for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  and  with  a  small  volume 
of  Scripture  Lessons,  all  of  which  were  prepared  by  the  Pres- 
ident, Dr.  Peet,  and  were  very  favorably  received,  and  are  in 
constant  demand,  as  text-books,  in  most  of  the  American 
schools  for  deaf-mutes. 

It  was  early  considered  an  important  part  of  a  system  of 
education  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  give  instruction  out  of 
school  hours  in  some  eligible  trade.  There  is,  we  believe, 
hardly  any  school  of  this  class,  either  in  America,  or  in 
France,  Belgium  and  Southern  Europe,  where  such  me- 
chanical instruction  as  the  means  and  conveniences  of  the 
establishment  will  admit,  is  not  given.  In  the  British  and 
German  schools,  the  pupils  are  dismissed  at  an  age  early 
enough  to  begin  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  some  trade ;  but 
this,  in  the  view  of  American  teachers  and  educators,  neces- 
sitates the  beginning  at  too  early  an  age  for  the  pupil  to 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  term  allowed  him.  We 
prefer  to  begin  not  earlier  than  the  age  of  twelve  ;  for  the 
difficult  study  of  written  language, — difficult  beyond  expres- 
sion for  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  audible  language^ 
and  can  only  regard  words  as  arbitrary  characters,  like  the 
Chinese,  only  much  more  complicated, — demands,  if  we 
would  attain  the  best  results,  some  maturity  of  mind,  and 
greater  power  of  attention  and  continuous  application,  than 
young  children  usually  possess.  Accordingly,  though  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  children  are  sometimes  admitted  at 
an  earlier  age,  twelve  years  is  the  age  prescribed  by  law  for 
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the  admission  of  State  pupils  in  the  New  York  Institution  ; 
and  many  of  the  pupils  are,  from  the  ignorance  of  their 
friends,  or  their  unwillingness  to  send  them  to  a  distance, 
kept  from  school  to  a  considerably  later  age.  It  is  evident 
that  pupils  admitted  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  continuing 
from  five  to  eight  or  ten  years,  will  leave  at  an  age  past  that 
which  is  the  most  favorable  for  learning  a  trade  ;  and  also, 
which  is  worse,  with  long  established  habits  of  manual 
idleness. 

The  number  of  trades  that  can  be  taught  in  connection 
with  such  an  Institution,  is  of  course  very  limited.  The  se- 
lection made,  usually  embraces,  first)  the  making  of  clothes, 
shoes,  and  furniture,  enabling  the  institution  to  be  the  lar- 
gest customer  of  its  own  shops, — and  second,  such  trades  as 
from  local  circumstances,  can  be  most  remuneratively  carried 
on,  and  which  promise  the  best  assurance  of  future  support 
to  the  pupils.  As  most  of  the  pupils,  when  they  leave 
school,  return  to  their  families  in  the  country,  or  in  the  dis- 
tant towns  and  villages,  evidently  the  greater  number  should 
learn  trades  at  which  they  can  readily  obtain  employment  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  For  this  reason,  shoe-making ,  tail' 
oring;  cabinet-making;  and  horticulture  are  trades  taught  at 
the  New  York  Institution.  Book-binding  is  added  as  being 
well  adapted  to  deaf-mutes,  and  in  its  location,  near  a  city 
where  so  much  publishing  is  done,  promising  steady  and 
lucrative  employment.  It  is  designed  to  add  printing,  and 
perhaps  engraving,  to  the  list,  as  soon  as  the  Institution,  es- 
tablished in  its  new  locality,  shall  have  the  requisite  room 
and  means.  All  of  the  pupils  now  receive  regular  instruc- 
tion in  linear  drawing,  and  some  have  taken  lessons  in  wood 
engraving. 

The  building  on  Fiftieth  street  was  erected  in  the  years 
1827  to  1829.  As  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  it  was 
three  times  enlarged,  and  it  was  in  contemplation  to  enlarge 
it  a  fourth  time.  Meantime  the  rapid  growth  of  the  great  city 
was  threatening  to  hem  in  the  Institution  with  a  dense  pop- 
ulation, for  whose  convenience  streets  were  opened  through 
its  grounds ;  and  the  space  available  for  fresh  air  and  exer- 
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cise  became  very  seriously  restricted.  The  same  causes  that 
made  a  continuance  in  the  old  site  undesirable,  enabled  the 
Directors  to  sell  their  ground  for  building  lots  at  a  great  ad- 
vance on  their  first  cost.  A  new  site,  every  way  highly 
eligible,  including  thirty-seven  acres,  on  the  historical  locality 
known  as  Washington  Heights,  overlooking  the  broad  pano- 
rama of  the  Hudson,  about  nine  miles  from  the  New  York 
City  Hall,  to  which  ready  access  is  had  by  the  Hudson 
River  railroad,  was  purchased  for  less  than  half  the  sum 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  grounds,  far  less  eligible,  and 
hardly  one-fourth  as  large,  on  Fiftieth  street. 

The  plans  for  the  new  buildings  were  the  subject  of  long 
and  anxious  deliberation.  The  projectors  aimed  to  combine 
every  advantage  of  a  pleasant  site,  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment, the  separation  of  the  sexes,  except  when  assembled  for 
meals,  religious  worship,  and  instruction,  economy  of  light 
and  fuel,  thorough  ventilation,  and  an  external  appearance 
not  unworthy  in  architectural  effect,  of  the  great  city  and  State 
of  New  York.  There  is  no  similar  institution  in  America, 
and  so  far  as  inquiry  and  very  extensive  personal  examina- 
tion enables  us  to  judge,  none  even  in  Europe,  the  plan  of 
which  is  satisfactory,  and  such  as  its  managers  would  prefer, 
if  they  had  to  build  over  again.  All  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  we  believe,  indeed  most  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  of  both  sexes,  approaching  the  size  of  the 
New  York  Institution,  have  grown  up  by  successive  addi- 
tions, in  which  both  internal  convenience  and  architectural 
appearance  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances.  The 
conductors  of  the  New  York  Institution  thus  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  have  an  original  plan  for  their  new  build- 
ings, and  used  their  best  efforts, — they  have  the  gratification 
of  believing,  with  success, — to  have  such  a  one  as  other  simi- 
lar institutions  might  profitably  study  and  follow. 

The  whole  number  who  have  been  admitted  as  pupils, 
from  May,  1818,  to  January  1st,  1857,  is  1,237,  of  whom  315 
remain  under  instruction.  The  number  of  deaths  of  pupils 
occurring  in  the  Institution  in  thirty-eight  years,  is  thirty-five. 
The  rate  of  mortality  among  the  pupils  of  the  Institution 
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during  twelve  years,  from  December,  1843,  to  December, 
1855,  including  those  who  died  at  home  during  the  term  of 
instruction,  is  one  death  to  122  survivors  ;  viz  :  one  in  lbO  of 
the  males,  and  one  in  94  of  the  females.  But  counting  only 
those  who  died  in  the  institution,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  only 
one  in  217. 

[We  omit  as  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  the  account  of  the  system  of  in- 
struction which  concludes  the  article,  as  also  the  plan  and  description  of  the  new 
building  which  follows  it.  The  plan,  with  a  description  somewhat  similar,  was 
given  in  the  Axxals,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  2.] 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  THE  PROFESSORS  AND  TEACHERS  OF 
THE  N.  Y.  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 
AND  REPLY  FROM  MR.  VAN  NOSTRAND. 

[We  noticed  in  our  last  number,  the  organization  of  the  new  institution  in 
Texas,  with  Mr.  Van  Nostrand  as  the  head,  and  we  here  insert  with  pleasure, 
the  following  communication. — Ed.] 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
New  York,  June  15th,  1857. 

Mr.  Samuel  Porter, 

Editor  of  the  American  Annals  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  : 
Dear  Sir  : — I  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you,  as  Sec- 
retary, the  enclosed  Resolutions,  adopted  by  the  Professors 
and  Teachers  of  this  Institution,  on  occasion  of  the  departure 
from  among  us,  of  Professor  Van  Nostrand.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty,  also,  to  send  his  reply,  thinking  that  its  publica- 
tion, in  this  connection,  may  interest  his  many  friends  among 
the  readers  of  the  Annals. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Isaac  Lewis  Peet. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Professors  and  Teachers  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
held  April  27th,  1857,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  by  Professor  Gallaudet,  and  unanimously 
adopted. 
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The  resignation  of  Professor  Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  A.  MM 
having  been  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  his  assuming  the  responsibilities  and  the 
duties  of  the  superintendency  of  the  Texas  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  which  he  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed, the  undersigned,  for  so  long  his  associates  and 
friends,  desiring  to  place  upon  record  the  thoughts  which 
the  separation  so  naturally  suggests,  do  unanimously 
adopt  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  uniform  courtesy,  fidelity  and  profes- 
sional skill  which  have  characterized  the  course  of  Professor 
Jacob  Van  Nostrand  during  his  nineteen  years'  connection 
with  this  Institution,  will  forever  entitle  his  name  to  be 
remembered  here  with  genuine  affection  and  esteem. 

Resolved,  That  in  bidding  adieu  to  our  honored  and  be- 
loved co-laborer,  we  are  conscious  of  mingled  emotions  of 
sorrow  and  of  pleasure,  of  sorrow  that  we  shall  be  deprived 
of  his  genial  influence,  judicious  counsels  and  Christian  ex- 
ample, and  of  pleasure  that  a  sister  institution,  just  starting 
into  being,  has  secured  the  services  of  one  so  eminently 
adapted  to  impart  to  it  stability  and  success. 

Resolved,  That  we  offer  to  our  friend  and  brother,  a  cor- 
dial god-speed  in  the  arduous  duties  which  he  will  be  called 
on  to  discharge  in  the  honorable  position  in  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  him,  assuring  him  that  our  prayers  will 
ascend  for  his  prosperity  in  this  world,  and  for  perennial 
joys  in  the  mysterious  scenes  of  the  life  to  come. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded 
to  Professor  Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  and  also  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Porter,  with  the  request  that  they  may  be  published  in  the 
American  Annals  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  Secretary. 
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Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Austin,  Texas,  May  24,  1857. 

Professor  I.  L.  Peet, 

Secretary,  Src.: 
My  Dear  Sir  : — Just  before  my  departure  from  New  York, 
I  received  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  professors  and  teachers  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  April  27.  The  multiplied  engage- 
ments which  fully  occupied  the  brief  space  of  time  which  I 
then  had  to  remain  in  the  city,  prevented  me  from  making 
a  suitable  response  at  that  time.  It  was  my  intention  to  have 
done  so  from  some  convenient  point  on  my  journey  to  this 
place,  but  the  excitement  and  fatigue  of  travel  seemed  to 
afford  no  opportunity.  Since  my  arrival  here,  on  Tuesday 
last,  I  have  also  been  fully  occupied  in  settling  myself  in  my 
new  quarters  in  this  distant  land,  so  that  this  is  the  first 
moment  that  I  have  found  to  sit  down  calmly  to  perform  this 
pleasant  duty. 

I  beg  you  will  assure  my  former  associates,  that  I  feel 
deeply  touched  by,  and  grateful  for,  this  unexpected  expres- 
sion of  their  sentiments  towards  me,  and  that  I  shall  ever 
cherish  and  preserve  the  recollection  of  their  courtesy  and 
kindness  exhibited,  not  only  in  this  last  act,  but  through  all 
the  long  years  of  our  connection  in  the  New  York  Institution. 
I  shall  consider  these  resolutions  as  a  part  of  my  credentials, 
and  shall  take  as  much  pride  in  exhibiting  them  as  I  shall 
any  other  documents  I  may  have  with  me. 

You  may  say  to  them,  also,  that  I  think  of  them  oftener  per- 
haps than  they  think  of  me.  When  floating  upon  the  quiet 
waters  of  the  mighty  Mississippi,  and  gazing  on  the  unvary- 
ing, but  still  interesting  scenery  of  its  level  banks,  though  the 
air  was  loaded  with  the  perfume  of  the  magnolia,  and  the 
moon  lent  her  silvery  sheen  to  soften  and  beautify  the  picture, 
I  could  not  help  recalling  the  beautiful  spot  which  I  had 
left  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  friends  I  had  there. 
And  if  they  could,  for  one  moment,  see  me  here  in  my  little 
cabin  in  the  sunny  south,  and  in  the  midst  of  strangers, 
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they  would  not  wonder  that  I  often  find  myself  almost  un- 
consciously contrasting  the  past  and  the  present. 

Trusting  that  I  shall  continue  to  enjoy  their  kindly  remem- 
brance, and  their  prayers,  I  remain,  truly,  your  friend  and 
co-laborer  in  the  great  cause. 

Jacob  Van  Nostrand. 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
GALLAUDET  ASSOCIATION. 

New  York,  June  17,  1857. 

My  Esteemed  Friend, 

Mr.  Thomas  Brown  : — I  regret  that  my  numerous  en- 
gagements have  led  me  to  delay  so  long  an  answer  to  your 
kind  favor  of  April  19. 

You  ask  my  opinion  of  the  New  England  Gallaudet  As- 
sociation, and  of  its  recent  Convention  at  Concord,  N.  H. 

I  warmly  approve  of  the  objects  of  your  Society,  believing 
that  its  tendency  is  in  the  right  direction.  Deaf-mutes,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  after  leaving  school,  occupy  isolated  posi- 
tions in  the  community.  They  may  be  blessed  with  kind 
friends,  and  surrounded  by  many  comforts  and  conven- 
iences. They  may  even  be  the  possessors  of  the  pearl  of 
great  price  and  followers  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet, 
human  nature  is  so  constituted,  that  they  need  occasional 
incitements  to  renewed  exertions  in  working  out  their  course 
of  life.  They  will  find  a  very  decided  stimulant  to  cheerful 
and  hopeful  labor  in  the  meetings  and  conventions  of  the 
useful  association  to  which  you  refer.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  a  smile  has  played  over  the  face  of  some  humble 
member  of  your  society,  as,  midst  the  routine  of  his  daily 
avocation,  he  called  to  mind  one  amusing  incident  after 
another  of  the  delightful  gathering  at  Concord.  These 
assemblages  of  deaf-mutes  must  not  be  so  frequent  as  to 
cause  any  serious  interruption  to  the  great  business  of  life, 
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but  coming  now  and  then  as  seasons  of  rational  recreation 
and  enjoyment,  they  stir  up  the  sluggish  blood  of  the  heart, 
they  pour  fresh  oil  upon  the  rusty  machinery  of  the  will. 
Those  old  school-room  and  sitting-room  signs  are  once  more 
indulged  in.  Pleasant  memories  of  the  past  unite  with  the 
genial  influences  of  the  present,  and  a  fresh  start  is  taken  in 
that  race  where  the  prize  is  only  won  by  patience  and  per- 
severance. I  trust  that  motives  of  both  a  personal  and  gen- 
eral nature,  will  induce  every  graduate  of  the  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  take  downright  satisfac- 
tion in  being  a  regular,  paying  and  working-  member  of  the 
New  England  Gallaudet  Association.  Hoping  that  you 
may  long  be  spared  to  promote  the  welfare  of  your  deaf- 
mute  brethren,  and  with  many  thanks  for  the  great  courtesy 
with  which  I  was  treated  at  the  convention  last  September, 
I  am, 

Yours,  sincerely, 

Thomas  Gallaudet. 

[Mr.  Brown  requests  us  to  state,  that  any  deaf-mute  may  be  a  member  of  the 
New  England  Gallaudet  Association,  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar  a  year,  and 
by  doing  so  vail  receive  the  Annals.  Those  wishing  so  to  do,  will  please  send 
one  dollar  to  Charles  Barrett,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  care  of  Hon.  James  Clark,  No.  G 
Joy's  Building,  Boston,  Mass. — Editor.] 


ERRATA. 

In  the  report  of  proceedings  of  Convention  of  Deaf- Mutes 
at  Concord,  in  the  Annals  for  April,  there  was  an  omission 
of  importance  enough  perhaps  to  be  worth  correcting.  At 
the  dinner,  a  toast  was  given  by  Mr.  Turner,  Principal  of  the 
American  Asylum,  somewhat  as  follows :  "  The  President 
of  the  Society,  Mr.  Brown,  the  mute  Cincinnatus  of  Amer- 
ica." To  this,  and  not  in  the  connection  stated  in  the  report, 
Mr.  Brown  replied,  "  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  so  overcome  that 
1  can  scarcely  speak,  don't  you  hear  my  heart  beat?"  It  is 
due  to  the  reporter,  who  did  his  work  so  well  for  the  most 
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part,  to  state  that  the  report  was  made  up  from  brief  notes, 
after  an  interval  of  some  months.  It  should  be  remembered 
also,  as  he  said  when  he  sent  us  the  article,  that  it  is  no  easy- 
task  to  report  a  speech  in  the  mute  language ;  for,  to  do  it 
perfectly,  the  reporter  must  be  able  to  keep  one  eye  con- 
stantly on  the  speaker  and  the  other  on  his  manuscript  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  Emerson  also  wishes  us  to  correct  an  error  which  he 
considers  important  in  his  article  in  the  same  number.  In 
the  sentence,  on  page  108,  "  we  produce  healthier,  happier, 
purer,  more  beautiful,  and  more  children,"  &c,  the  and  more 
should  be  omitted,  as  affirming  just  the  opposite  of  what  his 
philosophy  teaches.  Mr.  Emerson  will  probably  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  on  referring  to  his  manuscript,  we  find  the 
words  written  out  in  plain  characters  exactly  as  they  were 
printed.  If  a  pen,  so  precise  and  careful  as  Mr.  Emerson's 
usually  is,  can  serve  him  such  tricks,  let  not  him  or  others 
wonder  if  the  types  prove  treacherous,  as  they  sometimes 
will  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilance. 


MARRIAGE  RECORD. 

Mr.  Charles  Stevens,  (graduate  of  the  Am.  Asylum, 
1846,)  and  Miss  Randilla  Sherman,  (Am.  Asylum,  1852,) 
were  married  Aug.  7th,  1856. 

Mr.  Gustavus  A.  Converse,  of  Rindge,  N.  H.,  (Am.  Asy- 
lum, 1855,)  and  Miss  Phebe  A.  Larabee,  of  Bangor,  Me., 
(Am.  Asylum,  1^55,)  were  married  in  November,  1856. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Jones,  (Am.  Asylum,  1845,)  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lafferty,  (educated  at  New  York,)  were  mar- 
ried in  February,  1857. 

Mr.  Lorenzo  Metcalf,  (Am.  Asylum,  1884,)  and  Miss 
Harriet  N.  Ranney,  (Am.  Asylum,  1848,)  were  married 
November  2nd,  1856. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Foster,  (Am.  Asylum,  1840,)  and  Miss 
Abigail  Bartlett,  (Am.  Asylum,  1852,)  were  married  June 
4th,  1856. 
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Mr.  Charles  Bronson  and  Miss  Catherine  Jones,  were 
married  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  in  Cassville, 
White  Co.,  Tenn.,  December,  1856. 


OBITUARY  RECORD. 

Ellen  Althouse  Seaman  died  at  Jerusalem,  Long  Island, 
May  30th,  1857,  at  5  o'clock,  A.  M.,  aged  24  years,  8  months 
and  8  days. 

The  deceased  was  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  class  of  1853,  where  she  ob- 
tained a  familiar  acquaintance  with  language,  and  a  good 
education.  Some  time  before  she  left  school,  she  became 
hopefully  pious,  and  thenceforward  led  a  life  of  peaceful 
happiness,  winning  the  affections  of  her  teachers  and  school- 
mates, and  exerting  an  influence  for  good  upon  all  who  asso- 
ciated with  her. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  addressed  by  her  mother 
to  Dr.  Peet,  President  of  the  Institution,  will  be  interesting 
to  her  deaf-mute  friends. 

"  Her  health,  which  you  know  has  been  very  delicate  for 
four  years,  began  more  rapidly  to  decline  about  Christmas 
last,  but  although  her  sufferings  were  often  very  severe,  she 
was  remarkably  patient,  and,  most  of  the  time,  cheerful. 
Early  in  the  spring,  she  said  she  hoped,  when  the  weather 
became  warm,  to  be  able  to  visit  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Institution,  and  see  once  more  her  former  schoolmates  and 
teachers,  for  whom  she  always  felt  the  greatest  affection  and 
respect,  but  soon  after  remarked,  that  she  should  never  see 
New  York  again. 

"  At  one  time,  after  a  visit  from  the  physician,  she  wished 
to  know  his  opinion  of  her  disease,  and  not  receiving  a  direct 
answer,  she  said  we  need  not  hesitate  to  tell  her,  for  she  did 
not  feel  afraid  to  die,  because  in  Heaven  the  deaf  could  hear 
and  the  dumb  speak. 

"  Her  time  was  occupied,  whenever  she  was  able,  in  read- 
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ing  her  Bible,  and  a  few  other  religious  books.  A  few 
weeks  before  her  death,  she  wished  her  deaf-mute  brother, 
Charles,  sent  for,  and  also  wished  us  to  invite  his  teacher, 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  to  come  and  see  her,  which  we  accordingly 
did.  On  being  told  that  Mr.  G.  could  not  come,  but  would 
write  to  her,  she  seemed  disappointed,  but  his  letter  gave  her 
great  satisfaction.  During  her  last  illness,  she  suffered  very 
much  from  shortness  of  breath,  so  that  she  was  unable  to  lie 
down  for  the  last  five  days,  and  died  sitting  in  her  chair. 

"  In  the  morning  of  life  and  hope,  she  lay  down  to  sleep, 
unconscious  of  the  troubles  and  evils  of  the  busy  world  in 
which  she  was  little  calculated  to  take  a  part.  An  all-wise 
providence  has  seen  fit  to  take  her  while  she  had  friends  to 
watch  over  and  take  care  of  her,  and  yet  many  an  hour  in  the 
busy  day,  and  in  the  silent  night,  the  tears  will  come  in  grief 
that  these  ties  are  severed,  and  the  feeling,  '  I  can  not  give 
her  up,'  almost  find  utterance.  Then  a  thought  more  con- 
soling takes  its  place,  and  robs  it  of  its  bitterness, — the 
knowledge  that  she  is  spared  the  rude  buffetings  which  all 
must  experience  in  life's  sea,  and  we  rest  with  the  assurance 
that  her  sufferings  are  ended,  and  her  spirit  has  gone  to  God 
who  gave  it." 

James  Alston  died  of  typhoid  fever,  at  the  residence  of 
his  father,  in  Williamson  County,  Tenn.,  in  February,  1837, 
aged  22  years,  having  been  for  four  years  previous,  a  pupil 
of  the  Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  He 
died  a  professed  Christian,  in  hope  of  the  resurrection  through 
Christ. 

Mary  C.  McDale  died  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  in 
DeKalb  County,  Tenn.,  December,  1856,  aged  18  years, 
having  been  for  two  years  a  pupil  in  the  same  Institution. 

Thikza  Ann  Cooper,  (a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  Institution, 
in  1851,)  died  of  consumption,  at  Sandusky  City,  May  20th, 
1857,  aged  24  years. 

Martin  Crandall,  (New  York  Institution,  graduated 
1834,)  died  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  July  12th,  1857.  He  was 
drowned  in  the  North  River. 
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Edward  L.  Small  died  at  the  American  Asylum,  April 
21st,  1857,  of  measles,  terminating  in  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
aged  15  years,  having  been  a  pupil  two  and  a  half  years. 

Daniel  W.  Mundall  died  at  the  American  Asylum,  April 
23d,  1857,  of  congestion  of  lungs,  caused  by  measles,  aged 
18  years,  a  pupil  of  six  months'  standing. 

Emeline  A.  Grover  died  at  Bethel,  Me.,  May  5th,  1857, 
of  consumption,  aged  16  years.  She  left  the  American  Asy- 
lum in  April,  having  entered  as  a  pupil  a  few  months  pre- 
vious. 

Matilda  B.  Bennison,  (graduate  of  the  American  Asylum 
in  1848,)  died  in  Maine,  May  7th,  1857,  of  consumption, 
aged  33  years. 


Deferred  Articles. — We  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  United  States,  request- 
ing certain  particulars,  which  we  intended  to  embody  in  a 
tabular  statement  for  the  present  number  of  the  Annals. 
But  as  we  have  failed  yet  to  get  replies  from  two  or  three 
important  Institutions,  we  defer  it  till  the  next  number. 

The  length  to  which  some  of  the  preceding  articles  have 
run,  has  alone  obliged  us  to  defer  notices  of  reports  of  Insti- 
tutions and  some  other  matter. 


ITEMS. 

Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey  has  prepared  a  Memoir,  with  selec- 
tions from  the  unpublished  papers  of  the  late  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet,  which  is  to  be  published  by  the  Messrs.  Carter,  of 

New  York.  We  have  no  late  information  in  regard  to  the 

publication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Staunton  Convention  ; 
except  that  the  papers  were  returned  after  considerable  delay 
in  going  the  rounds  for  revisal.  The  Columbia  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  been  incorporated  by  Con- 
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gress,  and  established  at  Washington  City,  with  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Gallaudet,  lately  an  Instructor  in  the  American  Asylum, 
as  Superintendent,  and  we  trust,  will  grow  to  something  im- 
portant. Amos  Smith,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the  American 

Asylum,  1847,  was  some  time  since  commissioned  by  the 
Governor  of  Mass.,  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Suffolk 

County.  Mr.  P.  E.  Morehouse,  a  graduate  of  the  New 

York  Institution,  1853,  is  Postmaster  of  Menasha,  Minnesota 
Territory,  and  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper. Mr.  Edmund  Booth,  formerly  a  pupil  and  after- 
wards an  instructor  in  the  American  Asylum,  is  employed  as 
editor  of  the  Eureka,  a  weekly  newspaper  at  Anamosa, 
Jones  County,  Iowa.  He  has  been  post-master,  and  may  be 
yet  for  aught  we  know  ;  at  any  rate,  he  is  a  man  of  property 
and  standing  in  that  flourishing  place,  as  are  also  one  or  two 

other  heads  of  families,  former  pupils  of  the  Asylum.  

The  now  venerable  Levi  L.  Backus,  an  early  graduate  of  the 
American  Asylum,  still  publishes  the  Radii,  at  Hamilton, 
Madison  Co.,  New  York.  L.  P.  Brocket,  Esq.,  of  Hart- 
ford, is  the  author  of  an  able  series  of  articles  in  the  Na- 
tional Magazine,  New  York,  on  the  various  humane  enter- 
prises of  the  age;  they  are  to  be  republished  in  a  volume.  It 
will  be  a  valuable  book, — invaluable,  rather,  we  should  say, 
whether  to  the  professional  or  the  general  reader,  being 
thoroughly  and  carefully  prepared,  as  well  as  got  up  in  an 

attractive  style.  The  Memoir  of  Dr.  Peet,  in  the  June 

Np.  of  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  is  prefaced  by  an  el- 
egant likeness  of  the  Doctor  on  steel,  which  will  recall  his 

looks  most  perfectly  to  all  who  have  ever  seen  him.  The 

title  premier  surveillant  translated  head-guardian,  back  on 
page  162,  denotes,  Mr.  Clerc  informs  us,  an  officer  of  the 
Paris  Institution,  who  has  the  oversight  of  the  male  pupils 
when  out  of  school,  and  who,  either  himself  or  by  his  assist- 
ants, is  with  them  at  all  hours.  The  Illustrated  Vocabu- 
lary for  deaf-mute  schools,  issued  at  London,  will  be  noticed 
in  our  next. 
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^  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  IN  PRUSSIA 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Saegert,  by  Benjamin  Talbot,  Instructor  in  the  Ohio  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

[The  Report,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation,  was  made  by  Saegert, 
Inspector  General  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  published  in 
Berlin  in  1856.  In  preparing  the  translation,  the  chief  design  has  been  to  give 
the  true  meaning  of  the  author,  with  little  or  no  regard  for  style.  In  a  few 
instances,  matter  which  seemed  unimportant  to  the  American  reader,  has  been 
omitted;  without  however  marring  the  completeness  of  the  work.  Tr.] 

I.  ITS  ORIGIN   AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Prussia  dates  its 
origin  from  the  day  on  which  Ernst  Adolph  Eschke  obtained 
leave  to  instruct  deaf  and  dumb  children,  by  the  decree  of 
the  minister  Wollner. 

Eschke  came  to  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1788,  with  his  wife 
Juliane  Caroline  Tugendreich,  nee  Heinicke,  (the  daughter 
of  the  founder  of  the  earliest  deaf  and  dumb  institution  in 
Germany,  at  Leipzig  ;)  applied  for  permission  to  establish  a 
deaf  and  dumb  institution  on  the  8th  of  July  ;  was  required 
by  a  decree  on  the  15th  of  July,  first  of  all  to  render  to  the 
royal  high  school-commission  an  account  of  the  deaf  and 
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dumb  who  had  applied  to  him  for  instruction,  in  respect  to 
their  number,  names,  and  the  position  of  their  parents ;  also  to 
indicate  what  books  he  wished  to  take  as  the  basis  of  his 
instruction,  and  what  method  to  follow  in  it :  and  received 
on  the  2nd  of  September  the  decision  : — "  that  circumstances 
by  no  means  allowed  the  establishment  of  a  special  institu- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  his  efforts  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ; 
that,  however,  the  preacher  Schmidt  was  commissioned  to 
examine  his  experiments  and  mode  of  managing  his  pupils, 
and  in  due  time  to  report  thereon  to  the  high  school-commis- 
sion ;  that  if  this  report  should  be  favorable,  they  were  not 
averse  to  authorizing  him,  by  special  rescript,  to  advertise 
himself  as  one  to  whom  was  allowed  the  private  instruction 
of  such  persons  as  had  defects  of  speech." 

On  the  2nd  of  December  this  permission  was  received, 
and  the  first  deaf  and  dumb  institution  in  Prussia  was  estab- 
lished at  Berlin ;  and  for  ten  years,  with  a  very  meager  sup- 
port by  the  authorities,  was  continued  as  a  private  institu- 
tion, under  great  want  and  difficulty  ;  till  finally,  at  Easter, 
1798,  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  was  arranged ;  Eschke 
was  promised  a  fixed  salary  (of  600  dollars  a  year) ;  and  there 
was  granted  him,  for  each  pupil  to  be  assigned,  a  pension 
of  100  dollars  yearly,  for  board,  washing,  lodging,  light,  fuel, 
means  of  instruction,  &c.  On  the  6th  of  June  1798,  the 
hitherto  private  institution  of  Dr.  Eschke  became  "The 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Berlin."  In  con- 
sequence of  an  honorable  appeal  of  Eschke  abroad,  the  num- 
ber of  free-scholarships  was  increased,  suitable  head-teachers 
were  employed,  the  salaries  were  arranged,  legacies  and 
presents  were  obtained,  and  by  continued  efforts  the  attend- 
ance at  the  institution  was  brought  up  to  forty  pupils,  so 
that  the  premises  had  to  be  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  an 
adjoining  piece  of  land. 

At  the  death  of  Eschke  (July  17,  1811),  the  institution 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  ;  and  under  his  son-in-law  and  suc- 
cessor, GrasshofF,  the  state  authorities  soon  formed  the  design 
of  using  this  institution  as  a  nursery  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  for  Prussia. 
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Dr.  F.  Neurnan,  who  in  October,  1812,  entered  this  insti- 
tution for  three  years  as  a  royal  stipendiary,  to  gain  his 
education  for  this  office,  and  after  that  visited  the  more 
important  institutions  in  Germany,  was  in  1817  appointed 
director  of  the  newly  established  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  Konigsberg  in  Prussia. 

Dr.  Weidner,  who  entered  the  institution  in  1815  for  three 
years  as  stipendiary  in  place  of  the  preceding,  founded  in 
1818  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Munster,  which  is 
now  given  up. 

In  1821  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Breslau 
came  into  being,  through  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  a  pri- 
vate association  headed  by  Professors  Mogalla,  Middeldorpf 
and  Nitsche. 

In  1822  the  first  deaf  and  dumb  school  at  Erfurt  was 
opened  under  similar  circumstances.  Krefeld  in  1S06  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  very  small  but  excellent  private  institu- 
tion for  the  deaf  and  dumb  under  Heinicke,  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  German  school.  Quedlinburg  obtained  a 
private  institution  through  the  singer  Hauer. 

Civil  authorities  as  well  as  private  persons  were  ever  more 
and  more  won  over  to  the  improvement  of  the  poor  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  the  results  already  convinced  them  that  educated 
deaf  mutes  could  become  useful  to  the  state,  and  even  right 
capable  men  ;  the  royal  ministry  for  ecclesiastical,  educa- 
tional and  medical  affairs,  ordered  the  establishment  of  two 
permanent  posts  for  assistant  teachers  in  the  institution  at 
Berlin ;  and  filled  these  in  October,  1823,  with  candidates 
for  places  in  schools,  who  had  graduated  from  the  semina- 
ries, in  such  a  way  that  a  new  candidate  entered  the  institu- 
tion every  year  to  gain  his  instruction,  and  each  remained 
in  it  two  full  years. 

The  opinion  first  advanced  by  school-counselor  Graser  of 
Baireuth,  that  at  length  every  public  school  teacher  could  be 
fitted  to  instruct  and  educate  deaf  and  dumb  children ;  the 
illusion  that  there  would  no  longer  be  any  need  of  expensive 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  when  every  public  teacher 
had  enjoyed  an  opportunity,  as  a  seminarist,  to  make  him- 
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self  acquainted  with  the  method  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruc- 
tion ;  produced  a  perfect  enthusiasm  among  the  civil  author- 
ities and  deputies  ;  Frederic  William  III,  the  gracious  patron 
of  philanthropic  efforts,  granted  of  his  sovereign  pleasure, 
the  sum  of  18,000  dollars  for  the  education  of  teachers  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  for  the  institutions  to  be  established  near 
teachers'  seminaries ;  the  deputies  of  the  different  provinces 
were  applied  to  for  means  for  the  erection  of  such  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  likewise  granted  ample  means, 
or  partial  aid,  to  the  efforts  of  the  administrations  or  of  pri- 
vate associations  and  individuals. 

The  province  of  Saxony  led  the  way  in  1829  with  an  hon- 
orable example,  took  charge  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  at 
Erfurt,  and  established  besides,  the  institutions  at  Weissen- 
fels,  Halberstadt,  and  Magdeburg ;  which  latter  has  since 
1846  been  united  to  the  one  at  Halberstadt. 

In  Halle  on  the  Saale,  Klotz,  an  earlier  student  of  the 
seminary  at  Weissenfels,  undertook  in  1835  to  establish  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which,  in  a  place  so  well 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  and  by  the  peculiar  talent  of  its 
founder,  soon  reached  a  flourishing  condition. 

The  deputies  of  the  province  of  Posen  in  1831  established 
the  school  at  Posen,  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  in  the 
German  and  Polish  languages. 

In  Westphalia,  by  the  noble  exertions  of  the  High-Presi- 
dent Vincke,  a  provincial  deaf  and  dumb  institute  was 
formed,  which,  first  in  1831,  (with  aid  from  the  deputies) 
founded  two  deaf  and  dumb  schools,  an  evangelical  at  Soest, 
and  a  catholic  at  Buren  ;  after  Dr.  Weidner's  death  absorbed 
the  institution  at  Munster ;  and  in  1835  established  two 
other  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  one  for  evangelical  chil- 
dren at  Petershagen,  and  one  for  catholics  at  Langenhorst. 

The  deputies  of  the  province  of  Prussia  founded,  in  1830, 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Marienburg  for  West 
Prussia,  and  at  Angerburg  for  East  Prussia ;  while  efforts  at 
the  confessional,  with  aid  from  the  state,  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  still  another  attempt  at  a  deaf  and  dumb  school 
at  Braunsberg,  for  the  bishopric  of  Ermeland. 
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Pomerania,  after  the  private  efforts  of  the  teacher  Bottcher 
at  Anclam,  gained  in  the  year  1837,  through  a  private  asso- 
ciation, the  deaf  and  dumb  school  at  Stralsund,  and  in  1839 
by  legislative  aid  the  school  for  deaf  and  dumb  at  Stettin. 

In  Silesia,  the  deputies  assisted  the  institution  at  Breslau 
by  the  assignment  of  pay-pupils,  as  likewise  the  institution 
established  in  1831  by  Schroter  at  Liegnitz,  and  the  one 
called  into  existence  in  1836  by  a  free  masons'  lodge  at 
Ratibor. 

The  province  of  the  Rhine  owes  its  first  and  most  import- 
ant deaf  and  dumb  institution  to  the  exertions  of  Gronewald, 
a  teacher  of  deaf  mutes,  who  since  1829  has  succeeded  in 
winning  to  his  cause  town  authorities,  private  persons,  legis- 
lative assemblies  and  administrations,  and  in  successfully 
building  up  one  of  the  most  eminent  institutions. 

From  private  exertions,  especially  those  of  Dr.  Klapper, 
has  proceeded  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
and  the  deputies  of  the  province  in  co-operation  with  the 
provincial  authorities,  established  in  1841  the  catholic  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Kempen,  and  have  enlarged  the 
evangelical  school  commenced  in  1835  at  Mors  by  Director 
Zahn. 

In  1854  there  were  added  the  schools  at  Bruhl  and  Neu- 
wied. 

The  state  of  Prussia  accordingly  numbers  25  deaf  and 
dumb  schools  and  institutes  ;  viz.,  at  Berlin,  Konigsberg, 
Angerburg,  Marienburg,  Braunsberg,  Posen,  Breslau,  Lieg- 
nitz, Ratibor,  Stettin,  Stralsund,  Halle,  Weissenfels,  Erfurt, 
Halberstadt,  Petershagen,  Biiren,  Soest,  Langenhorst,  Co- 
logne, Aix-la-Chapelle,  Kempen,  Mors,  Bruhl,  Neuwied. 


II.   STATISTICS   OF   THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  statistical  records  of  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
Prussian  state  have,  since  the  year  1834,  been  carried  by  the 
royal  bureau  of  statistics  into  the  general  tables  ;  and  show 
that  there  were  in  all,  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  as  follows  : 
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In  1834,   10,239 

1837,   11,104 

1840,   11,075 

1843,   11,497 

1846,   11,799 

1849,   11,973 

1852,  .  .  .  .  .  12,630 
It  appears  from  this  that  the  number  of  the  blind,  which 
on  the  whole  comes  quite  near  to  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
especially  increases  in  the  classes  of  higher  age,  while  the 
number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  known  quite  accurately 
already  in  youth. 

Respecting  the  degree  of  deafness  there  are  likewise  many 
gradations,  from  hardness  of  hearing  up  to  entire  deafness. 
While  the  person  hard  of  hearing  can  nevertheless  learn  lan- 
guage by  means  of  hearing,  yet  one  whose  power  of  hearing 
suffices  for  vowels  but  not  for  consonants  cannot  learn  lan- 
guage by  the  ear ;  and  he  will  without  especial  instruction 
remain  dumb  ;  also  speaking  children,  who  have  lost  their 
hearing  in  consequence  of  sickness,  before  they  have  learned 
to  read  or  write,  very  soon  become  entirely  dumb.  "  All 
those  children  therefore  are  deaf  and  dumb,  who  either  pos- 
sess no  hearing  at  all,  or  have  only  so  limited  a  degree  of  it 
that  they  cannot  learn  the  language  of  words  by  its  aid." 
Some  of  them  may,  nevertheless,  perceive  by  their  hearing 
either  sound,  or  tone,  or  even  the  vowel. 

They  are  distinguished  essentially  from  idiots,  who  possess 
all  the  organs  of  sense  but  only  in  a  state  of  confusion,  in 
that  they  have  ears  but  yet  do  not  hear,  i.  e.  do  not  perceive ; 
however  there  may  also  occur  the  very  rare  case  of  imbecility 
added  to  deaf-dumbness. 

Medically  we  distinguish  (a)  congenital  and  (b)  acquired 
deafness.  In  regard  to  ,the  former,  men  have  made  very 
many  erroneous  suppositions.  Where  congenital  deafness 
exists,  it  appears  very  sharply  denned.  I  know  one  family 
in  which  of  seven  children  four  were  boys  and  three  girls, 
the  former  all  deaf  and  dumb,  the  latter  all  sound ;  and  one 
family  in  which  it  is  exactly  the  reverse ;  again  other  fami- 
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lies,  in  which  all  the  children  without  exception  were  deaf, 
boys  as  well  as  girls ;  and  then  in  one  of  these  families  the 
sixth  child  was  born  and  grew  up  entirely  sound,  and  with- 
out any  trace  of  imperfection  of  hearing.  Some  cases  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  in  which  the  mother  referred  the 
cause  of  the  child's  deafness  to  a  fright  soon  after  concep- 
tion; and  one  case  in  which  the  mother,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  child's  being,  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  her  yet  unborn  son  was  destined  to  be  deaf. 

What  causes  co-operate  here  is  hardly  conjectured,  much 
less  known,  inasmuch  as  the  instituted  observations  are  as 
yet  far  too  incomplete.  The  statements  of  uneducated  per- 
sons that  their  children  were  deaf  from  birth,  are  entirely 
untrustworthy.  I  have  minutely  examined  all  these  state- 
ments in  the  province  of  Brandenburg  for  the  years  1845  and 
1846,  and  by  the  aid  of  public  teachers  ascertained  that  such 
people  know  nothing  at  all  with  accuracy  of  the  earliest 
childhood  of  their  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb;  which  is  not 
strange,  when  we  reflect  that  mothers  who  in  the  morning 
go  out  in  the  country  to  field  labor,  or  in  the  town  to  the 
factory,  leave  their  smallest  children  to  the  care  of  sisters 
who  are  not  much  larger. 

Among  125  children  who  were  in  the  year  1845-6  exam- 
ined in  reference  to  the  cause  of  their  deafness,  there  were 

46  nominally  deaf  from  birth, 

40  in  consequence  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever, 

26  in  consequence  of  nervous  diseases,  convulsions  and 
epilepsy, 
4  in  consequence  of  colds, 

3  in  consequence  of  scrofula, 

4  by  accident, 

1  in  consequence  of  fright,  and 
1  in  consequence  of  the  small  pox. 
The  eruptive  diseases  of  children  play  in  the  main  an  im- 
portant part  in  injuring  the  hearing.  Coldness  of  the  feet, 
the  neck,  the*  abdomen,  especially  at  the  time  when  these 
diseases  are  passing  away,  or  rather  are  passing  over  into 
the  course  of  after-disease,  is  very  dangerous.  Especially 
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we  find  many  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  swampy,  marshy  dis- 
tricts of  Prussia,  as  for  example  in  Oder-,  Warthe-,  Netze-, 
and  Obra-Bruchen,  in  Spreewald,  in  Havelland,  and  the 
country  of  Ruppin. 

Congestions  of  the  brain,  the  so-called  brain-fevers,  in  the 
course  of  the  teething  within  the  first  three  years  of  life,  also 
produce  deafness,  as  well  as  idiocy. 

Scrofula  is  one  of  the  most  real  foundations  for  those  dis- 
eases which  impair  the  hearing,  and  was  the  probable  cause 
in  perhaps  two-thirds  of  those  46  cases  which  were  marked 
above  as  deafness  from  birth. 

Endemic  causes  of  the  predominant  deaf-dumbness  in 
single  districts  are  likewise  not  to  be  denied.  The  writer 
visited  in  the  years  1853-5,  all  the  provinces  of  Prussia, 
reviewed  the  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  inquired  into 
the  causes  of  the  evil,  and  found  a  curious  agreement  of  phe- 
nomena between  Upper  Silesia  and  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Westphalia,  &c,  as  well  as  with  the  districts  of  the 
Eifel  in  the  Rhine-province,  and  that  of  Thuringia. 

The  fact  is  that  in  these  regions  a  tendency  to  cretinism 
is  very  common  ;  that  the  soil  contains  limestone,  and  under 
this  are  beds  of  salt ;  that  furthermore  the  water  of  the  wells 
and  springs  in  boiling  yields  a  very  considerable  deposit, 
which  the  people  call  potstone,  and  that  this  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  lime. 

Though  one  may  not  assert  without  hesitation,  that  the 
cause  of  the  imperfect  hearing  and  of  the  cretinism  lies  in  this 
quality  of  the  water,  yet  there  undeniably  is  a  coincidence 
between  these  phenomena,  and  the  scrofula  and  deafness  ; 
and  it  must  be  well  to  observe  under  what  secondary  condi- 
tions these  endemic  circumstances,  on  the  basis  of  scrofula, 
exert  so  injurious  an  influence. 

As  the  child,  before  birth  as  well  as  after,  is  subject  to 
development  of  disease,  and  the  period  of  foetal  life  is  at  the 
same  time  that  of  the  development  of  the  organ  of  hearing, 
already  an  endless  difficulty  meets  us  of  even  conjecturing 
where  the  cause  of  deafness  has  its  seat,  when  it  may  have 
become  operative,  and  how  it  has  made  its  influence  effec- 
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tual.  Physiology  teaches,  that  the  human  organ  of  hearing, 
in  its  development,  goes  through  all  the  steps  which  occur  as 
constant  formations  in  the  whole  circle  of  animals. 

The  labyrinth  shows  itself  first  as  a  little  protuberance  on 
the  side  of  the  extended  marrow  ;  its  roundish  form  passes 
by  degrees  into  the  pear-shape  ;  it  forms  itself  into  a  capsule, 
the  capsule  becomes  gristle,  and  later  on  is  ossified  ;  the 
interior  becomes  the  cuticular  labyrinth,  and  the  style  ex- 
tended further  becomes  the  auditory  nerve.  The  arched  pas- 
sages are  added  later,  and  are  divided  into  cuticular,  cartila- 
ginous and  osseous ;  and  after  that  the  filaments  shoot  into 
the  labyrinth  water.  With  the  development  of  the  cochlea 
the  pyramidal  figure  of  the  ear  is  perfected. 

The  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  with  the  eustachian  tube, 
and  the  small  bones  of  the  ear,  belong  to  another  system  of 
development,  and  so  does  the  external  ear. 

Who  will  now  determine,  when,  where  and  how  the  trouble 
entered,  which  caused  deafness  before  birth  ? 

If  we  add  to  this,  that  the  dissections  hitherto  made  of 
persons  who  have  died  deaf,  among  very  many  uncertain 
observations,  have  yet  shown  that  oftentimes  the  auditory 
nerve  had  not  extended  quite  through  the  hard  bone  ;  that  in 
other  cases  the  water  of  the  labyrinth  had  run  out,  and  the 
auditory  nerve  dried  away  ;  that  suppuration  of  the  middle  of 
the  ear  and  the  eustachian  tube  occur ;  that  furthermore,  sup- 
pressed secretion  of  the  earwax,  and  disease  of  the  glands 
of  the  ear  can  likewise  produce  difficulty  of  hearing,  and 
even  entire  deafness  ;  then  shall  we  at  least  arrive  at  the 
conviction  that  the  causes  of  deafness  are  very  manifold, 
and  ever  very  difficult  to  recognize  ;  that  we  are  not  to  run 
after  every  cry  in  the  newspapers  of  "  Deafness  curable,' 
but  that  we  must  go  cautiously  to  work  and  beware  of  cheats. 

In  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Berlin, 
very  extensive  observations  were  instituted  during  the  year 
1835,  in  respect  to  the  pretended  cures  of  deafness ;  which 
observations  especially  set  aside  the  presumption  that  the 
sense  of  feeling  may  possibly  replace  the  hearing,  and  showed 
that  we  are  not  to  be  deceived  when  deaf-mutes,  who  still 
Vol.  IX.  26 
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possess  a  trace  of  hearing,  in  consequence  of  a  sharpened 
self-attention  to  it,  and  with  the  additional  aid  of  facility  in 
reading  from  the  lips,  suppose  that  they  have  learned  to  hear 
better. 

In  every  case  one  does  well,  before  entering  on  any  treat- 
ment of  deaf  and  dumb  children,  first  accurately  to  test  their 
power  of  hearing,  with  the  assistance  of  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

Among  the  remedies  proposed,  there  have  appeared  of 
importance  to  the  writer,  here  in  Berlin,  the  mode  of  cleans- 
ing the  ears  adopted  by  Dr.  Kramer,  health-commissioner ; 
the  very  rational  method  of  Dr.  Ehrhardt ;  and  the  electro- 
magnetic experiments  of  health-commissioner  Dr.  Bamber- 
ger. In  Paris,  Dr.  Blanchet,  surgeon  and  auristto  the  Impe- 
rial Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  there,  is  honorably 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  exertions  and  successes.  Toyn- 
bee's  artificial  tympanum  (See  German  Klinie  No.  43,  for 
1854)  has  awakened  deserved  attention,  and  shown  that 
beyond  the  Channel  also,  medical  attention  is  successfully 
directed  to  imperfections  of  hearing. 

III.  THE   PRESENT   CONDITION  OF  DEAF  AND  DUMB  EDUCATION, 
IN  COMPARISON  WITH  THE  DEMAND  FOR  INSTRUCTION. 

If,  in  the  general  statistical  tables,  the  ages  from  five  to 
fifteen  years  be  made  distinctly  prominent,  the  number  of 
children  who  should  attend  school  can  then  be  estimated. 

Among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  however,  this  is  not  the  true 
proportion,  because  very  many  of  these  children  first  lose 
their  hearing  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  and  others  who  are 
sickly,  in  consequence  of  scrofula,  convulsions  and  conges- 
tions of  the  brain,  can  hardly  be  instructed  at  all.  Ordina- 
rily, for  such  children,  fitness  for  instruction  in  the  language 
of  words,  begins  first  at  the  completion  of  the  seventh  year. 

Allowing  therefore  in  Prussia,  by  the  census  of  1852, 
3,306  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  all  of  both  sexes,  from  five 
to  fifteen  years,  then  at  least  two-tenths  to  three-tenths  are 
first  to  be  set  oft",  and  then  only  for  the  remainder  of  about 
2,300  is  adequate  instruction  to  be  provided. 
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Though  at  the  completion  of  the  seventh  year,  instruction 
in  language  is  possible  for  deaf  and  dumb  children,  yet  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary.  With  the  present  number  and 
size  of  the  existing  institutions,  adequate  instruction  can- 
not be  granted  to  every  child  during  the  whole  of  the  next 
eight  years  of  life ;  they  are  not  all  equally  fitted  for  the 
same  hight  of  civil  usefulness  ;  a  limitation  is  therefore  made 
in  many  provinces,  supplying  to  every  child  first  the  mini- 
mum, the  most  necessary  education  ;  and  the  length  of  the 
course  of  instruction  is  determined  in  all  cases  by  the  state 
of  the  existing  institutions  and  the  condition  of  the  funds. 

In  the  public  institutions  of  the  province  of  Prussia,  three 
to  four  years  has  been  adopted  as  sufficient  for  the  most 
necessary  instruction  ;  in  Posen,  Pomerania  and  Westphalia, 
four  to  five  years  ;  in  Silesia,  especially  in  the  institution  at 
Breslau,  the  course  of  instruction  can  be  extended  at  discre- 
tion, six  or  seven  years ;  in  Saxony  only  five  to  six  years  are 
allowed  ;  while  the  institution  at  Cologne  commences  a  pre- 
paratory course  of  instruction  with  children  six  years  of  age, 
and  in  the  institution  at  Berlin,  deaf  and  dumb  children  born 
in  the  town  are  at  at  any  time  taken  under  instruction  at  the 
commencement  of  their  seventh  year,  if  the  number  in 
attendance  allows,  so  that  these  can  possibly  finish  a  course 
of  eight  or  nine  years. 

Besides  this,  the  plan  has  been  adopted,  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  of  qualifying  public  teachers  for  the  preparatory 
instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  for  the  institution,  to 
such  an  extent,  that  in  the  margraviate  of  Niederlausitz,  no 
deaf  and  dumb  child  over  eight  years  old  is  now  to  be  found 
without  suitable  instruction,  and  in  Kurmark  and  Neumark  a 
like  result  is  continually  aimed  at.  In  Posen  this  plan, 
of  which  there  will  be  a  further  account  below,  has  been 
imitated,  and  a  favorable  result  is  undoubtedly  to  be  expected 
there  also. 

The  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Prussia  actually 
stands  according  to  the  following  table  : 
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IV.  THE  RESOURCES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  THE   DIFFERENT  INSTI- 
TUTIONS.* 

[The  Tables  of  receipts  and  expenses  given  in  the  Report  are  here  omitted.] 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  state  administration 
there  is  expended  yearly  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  a  total  of  $8,956  from  the  resources  of  the  state ;  viz., 
$5,056  for  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Berlin,  (which  is  also  the  institute  for  training  teachers  for 
principal  instructors  throughout  the  state)  ;  $3,000  for  the 
institution  at  Konigsberg ;  and  $900  for  the  institution  of  a 
private  association  for  Silesia ;  for  which  latter  sum  five 
king's  scholars  are  educated  in  the  institution  at  Breslau, 
and  an  assistant  teacher  is  paid. 

With  a  view  to  the  foundation  of  the  earlier  institution  at 
Munster,  there  was  assigned  to  it  an  ancient  monastery  at 
Kentrup,  for  the  value  of  which  at  a  later  period  real  estate 
was  purchased  in  the  town  of  Munster,  and  after  the  dis- 
banding of  this  institution,  it  was  made  over  to  the  West- 
phalian  provincial  deaf  and  dumb  institute,  in  whose  ac- 
counts the  interest  of  the  sale  price  of  the  buildings  of  the 
old  deaf  and  dumb  institution  is  set  down  at  $143. 

The  institutions  at  Marienburg  and  Angerburg,  as  well 
as  the  one  at  Ratibor,  have,  by  single  presents,  been  put  in 
condition  to  acquire  real  estate  for  their  school  and  boarding 
purposes. 

In  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  the  institution  at  Berlin 
owes  its  first  piece  of  real  estate  in  like  manner  to  a  present 
from  the  king ;  as  there  was  given  to  it  in  the  year  1798  by 
order  of  the  sovereign  the  Pieper  property  of  the  value  of 
$7,800.  It  has  had,  up  to  the  most  recent  period,  the  good 
fortune  to  gain  possession  of  considerable  capital  by  larger 
and  smaller  charitable  bequests,  and  has  thus  been  enabled 
to  acquire  ample  landed  property  for  its  school  and  domestic 

*  The  sums  named  in  this  Report  are  given  in  thalers,  silver-groschen  and 
pennies.  These  have  been  reduced  to  our  currency,  assuming  that  the  Ger- 
man thaler  and  the  American  dollar  are  equivalent. 
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purposes,  and  besides  to  keep  a  clear  productive  capital  of 
about  $59,300. 

The  contribution  from  the  state  funds  of  the  trifling  sum' 
of  $600  yearly,  which  Eschke  first  received  in  1798,  amount- 
ed by  his  death  in  1811  to  the  sum  of  $3,630 ;  and  was 
expended  for  the  salaries  of  the  director  Eschke  and  the 
teachers  GrasshofF  and  Habermass,  as  well  as  for  the  royal 
free  pupils,  for  each  of  whom  Eschke  received  $150  and  for 
that  had  to  meet  all  their  wants.  On  the  appointment  of 
his  son-in-law  and  successor  GrasshofF,  this  contribution  rose 
to  $3,980,  partly  by  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  $300  a  year  to 
the  widow  of  Eschke,  and  partly  by  the  increase  of  the 
director's  salary  ;  and  in  the  year  1817  a  stipend  of  $300  a 
year  was  added  for  educating  teachers,  which  Neumann, 
afterwards  director,  first  received,  and  after  him  Dr.  Weidner. 
As  afterwards  the  number  of  stipends  rose  to  two,  to  be 
given  to  former  seminarists,  the  number  of  regular  teachers 
was  increased  by  one  ;  the  need  of  means  of  instruction 
became  greater  with  the  increasing  attendance,  and  two 
more  half-free  scholarships  were  granted  ;  the  state  contribu- 
tion rose  to  $5,030  a  year,  and  now  stands  at  $5,056.  That 
the  institution  has,  since  the  year  1840,  risen  from  a  school 
attendance  of  50  pupils  to  about  120,  the  teaching  force 
been  brought  up  to  four  regular  teachers,  three  assistant 
teachers,  and  one  stipendiary,  the  salaries  of  the  principal 
teachers  been  raised  to  the  hight  of  $500,  $600,  $700,  and 
$800,  and  the  scholarships  likewise  been  considerably  in- 
creased, this  is  owing  in  part  to  the  economical  management 
practiced,  and  partly  to  important  bequests  which  have 
raised  its  income  from  capital,  to  upwards  of  $2,600,  while 
from  its  own  earnings  at  the  very  trifling  tuition  fee  of  $15 
a  year,  it  realizes  $450. 

The  actual  expense  of  instructing  a  pupil  of  the  Berlin 
institution,  after  deducting  that  portion  which  can  be  reck- 
oned only  for  the  seminary  purposes  of  the  institution,  inclu- 
sive of  the  very  complete  and  extensive  instruction  in  signs, 
and  instruction  in  female  handicraft  and  gymnastics,  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  fuel  and  the  rental  of  the  school-premises, 
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amounts  to  $40  a  year  per  child.  The  tuition  fee  of  $15, 
received  for  about  thirty  children,  is  a  favor  which  is  granted 
only  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  the  admission  of  their  chil- 
dren to  the  instruction  of  the  institution,  the  not  altogether 
destitute  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg  as  well 
as  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  in  behalf  of  those  supernumerary 
poor  deaf-mutes  who  do  not  come  upon  the  list  of  candidates 
for  free  schooling,  and  still  must  be  put  to  school. 

The  expenses  of  a  boarding  pupil  amount,  for  board, 
washing,  superintendence,  fuel  and  lights,  clothing  and  rent 
of  premises,  to  $80  a  year,  so  that  the  whole  value  of  a 
king's  scholarship  amounts  to  $120. 

For  the  so-called  pensioners,  i.  e.,  those  expectants  for 
whom  until  their  entering  the  free  scholarships,  their  expen- 
ses could  be  paid  by  the  authorities,  relatives,  &c,  the  insti- 
tution has  received  till  now  only  $60  a  year,  and  has  taken 
as  many  of  them  as  their  accommodations  permitted. 

The  funds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Konigsberg 
always  proceed  entirely  from  the  state  contribution,  and 
suffice  for  an  attendance  of  about  thirty  pupils  ;  so  that  if 
the  expense  for  the  salaries,  means  of  instruction,  &c,  be 
distributed  among  all,  the  average,  as  in  Berlin,  amounts  to 
about  $40,  rather  more  than  less.  The  institution  receives 
meanwhile  tuition  fees  only  in  a  few  cases,  and  in  these  only 
one  dollar  a  month,  so  this  has  most  recently  yielded  not 
over  $36  a  year. 

If  the  remaining  expenses  of  the  institution  are  divided 
among  the  twenty  pupils  now  present,  then  each  one  costs 
on  the  average  $60  besides  the  instruction  ;  consequently 
notwithstanding  the  steward  receives  only  $50  board  money 
for  a  child  per  year,  the  cost  is  more  for  each  pupil  than  at 
Berlin.  This  view  will  repeat  itself  in  all  the  smaller  board- 
ing schools.  The  same  domestic  arrangement  would  suf- 
fice for  twice  as  large  a  number  of  pupils,  if  the  accommo- 
dations could  admit  them,  and  the  pecuniary  means  were 
at  hand.  A  day  school  in  a  well  situated  quarter  of  the 
town  might  be  cheaper  than  the  institution,  and  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  could  be  arranged  more  favorably. 
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As  long  as  director  Neuman  lived,  the  pupils,  supported 
by  the  deputies  of  E.  and  W.  Prussia,  were  in  the  institution 
at  Koningsburg.  After  his  death  in  1833  the  deaf  and 
dumb  schools  at  Angerburg  and  Marienburg  came  immedi- 
ately into  existence.  They  were  sustained  entirely  by  legis- 
lative appropriations,  managed  as  day-schools,  and  placed 
under  the  oversight  of  a  seminary-director ;  by  which  they 
gained  a  very  cheap,  and  only  a  very  scanty  force  of  assist- 
ant teachers,  and  were  enabled  to  impart  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pupils  the  education  most  necessary  for  practical  life. 
The  average  cost  of  one  such  pupil  amounts  at  Angerburg 
to  $52,  and  at  Marienburg  to  about  $62  yearly. 

The  funds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Posen  are 
likewise  of  legislative  origin ;  the  entire  expenses  of  the  in- 
stitution of  23-5  pupils  give  an  average  cost  of  $100  per 
child  ;  a  sum  which  would  be  much  diminished,  if  the  in- 
stitution with  the  same  teaching  force  was  brought  up  to 
45-50  pupils,  and  the  contiguity  with  the  seminary  was  en- 
tirely set  aside,  and  the  institution  removed  to  a  more  suit- 
able quarter  of  the  town. 

The  institution  at  Stettin  receives  aid  from  the  deputies, 
but  it  really  exists  by  charitable  contributions,  by  the  interest 
of  funds  collected  through  the  wise  management  of  its  first 
director,  school  counselor  Grassman,  and  by  contributions 
for  the  pensions  which  town  and  district  communespay  to  the 
institution  for  the  support  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  children. 

Besides  a  capital  of  $6,000  in  the  real  estate  of  the  teach- 
ers' seminary,  the  institution  possesses  a  property  of  about 
$7,500  ;  it  receives  a  legislative  appropriation  of  $585  ;  also 
from  the  town  of  Stettin,  yearly,  $25  ;  the  yearly  church  col- 
lection yields  an  income  of  $4,927  ;  and  it  raises  by  board- 
fees,  $576,  and  by  tuition  fees,  $96. 

The  charges  for  a  pupil  were  originally  fixed  at  an  aver- 
age of  $70  a  year,  but  have  been  so  diminished  that  at  the 
present  time  they  amount  as  in  Angerburg  only  to  about 
$50  ;  the  communes  and  provincial  authorities  have  however 
to  bear  the  cost  of  clothing,  and  the  institution  allows  as  far 
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as  possible  all  the  pupils  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  revenue 
of  its  permanent  fund. 

The  means  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Stralsund 
consist  of  $3,400  capital,  and  some  tenements  in  St.  John's 
cloister-garden,  which  at  the  termination  of  its  lease  will  be 
taken  away  from  the  institution.  The  capital  is  put  out  at 
four  to  five  per  cent.,  and  produces  yearly  $165  interest. 

Besides  this,  the  institution  has  a  regular  income  from  the 
Neuvorpomeranian  treasury  of  $200,  and  the  same  from  the 
public  treasury  of  the  town  of  Stralsund. 

It  expends  this  income  as  follows : 
In  paying  the  teacher  and  a  female  teacher,    .  $340.00 
For  rent  of  school-house  and  garden,       .  .  90.00 

For  repairs  of  tenements  belonging  to  the  institution,  10.00 
For  fuel  and  lights,  ....  55.00 
For  keeping  up  the  household  furniture,    .  .  15.00 

For  means  of  instruction,        .  .  .  10.00 

For  presents  and  treats  to  pupils,  .  .  .  10.00 

For  physician  and  medicines,  .  .  .  10.00 

Wages  of  servants  and  extra  expenses,    .  .  25.00 

565.00 

The  yearly  cost  of  supporting  a  scholar  in  clothing  and 
board  amounts  in  the  average  to  $45,  against  which  the  full 
charge  is  fixed  at  $60.  In  the  proved  poverty  of  parents 
or  communes,  more  or  less  of  the  yearly  charge  will  be  re- 
mitted. For  two  free  scholarships,  the  Neuvorpomeranian 
treasury  pays  the  fee. 

The  institution  could  not  possibly  give  that  which  it  im- 
parts in  material  respects,  if  the  convent  of  St.  John  had  not 
for  an  exceedingly  small  charge  for  board,  assumed  the  care 
of  its  pupils,  and  in  this  way  made  itself  of  service  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  institution.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  all 
the  deaf  and  dumb  capable  of  instruction  in  the  administra- 
tion district  of  Stralsund,  might  in  like  manner  be  brought 
within  reach  of  the  beneficence  of  this  institution. 

The  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Breslau,  in  its 
report  for  1854,  makes  the  following  specifications. 
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**• 

Receipts. 

1.  From  real  estate,  (estimated  value  of  rents,)  $2,000.00 

2.  Redeemable  interests,  .  .  .  8.75 

3.  Interest  of  aetive  capital  for  free  disposal,  2,190.18 

4.  «        "       "       "       "  special  purposes,  327.49 

5.  From  other  treasuries  and  funds, 

(a)  For  the  six  scholarships  established 

by  his  Majesty  the  king,       .  $900.00 

(b)  For  the  thirteen  scholarships  established 
by  the  Silesian  deputies,         .  1,625.00 

(c)  The  yearly  contributions  of  several  town- 

communes  and   freemasons'  lodges  of 

Silesia,       ....    272.16  2,797.16 

6.  House  and  church  collections  authorized  by  the 
sovereign  in  the  province  of  Silesia  for  1853,  1,696.85 

7.  Voluntary  contributions,  presents  and 

bequests,  viz. 

(a)  Freewill  contributions  including  the 

appraised  value  of  the  king's  pres- 
ent of  40  cords  of  oak  wood  in  the 
tree,      ....  $597.33 

(b)  Presents,       ....  6.00 

(c)  Legacies,  .  .  .     600.00  1,203.33 

8.  Received  in  the  house-contribution  box,      .  7.19 

9.  Received  for  boarding,  clothing,  &c,  .  .  1,357.22 
10.  Sundries,  214.52 


Sum  of  ordinary  receipts,         .  $11,802.69 

Expenses. 

1.  For  salaries,  remunerations  and  wages  of 

teachers,  officers,  and  servants,      .  .  $1,888.50 

2.  For  pay  of  two  school-candidates  as  assistant 

teachers,  .....  150.00 

3.  For  office  wants,        .....  73.13 

4.  For  schools  and  instruction  facilities,       .         .  29.08 

5.  For  increase  of  the  institution  library,  .       .  3.90 

6.  For  household  and  kitchen  furniture,       .        .  95.47 
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7.  For  table  linen,  beds,  mattrasses,  and 

coverlets,       .....  21.97 

8.  For  washing  table,  personal,  and  bed 

linen,    .                 .          ,          .          .  51.83 

9.  For  fuel,  including  the  king's  present  of 

40  cords  oak  wood,         .          .          .  576.75 

10  For  lights,          .....  89.65 

11.  For  rent  for  necessary  location  for  the 

institution,         .  .  $2000 

lease  of  a  patch  of  arable  land,  6   2,006.00 

12.  For  building,  repairs,  and  chimney 

sweeping,    .....  285.52 

13.  Contribution  to  fire  company,       .          .  .  22.22 

14.  For  board,       .....  2,492.15 

15.  For  clothing  of  pupils,      .          .          .  795.18 

16.  For  medicine  and  nursing,      .          .          .  78.17 

17.  For  distribution  of  books  to  meri- 

torious pupils,    .....  2.42 

18.  Annuities  paid  on  legacies,      .          .          .  21.75 

19.  For  capitalizing  interest  to  increase 

the  endowment,       ....  145.80 

20.  For  sundries,         ....  406.41 


Sum  total  of  expenses,  9,235.91 

Breslau  is,  next  to  Berlin,  the  best  endowed  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Prussia,  and  grants  proportionally  the 
most  benefits.  Higher  salaries  for  the  corps  of  teachers 
stand  in  near  prospect,  and  will  contribute  to  the  otherwise 
adequate  and  worthy  position  of  the  institution. 

The  institution  possesses  as  a  boarding-school  an  excellent 
situation,  and  a  superior  who  finds  his  greatest  satisfaction 
in  its  increasing  usefulness. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Ratibor  has  under  less 
favorable  circumstances  of  development,  yet  already  gained 
a  property  of  $8,000,  and  a  yearly  income  of  $2,600  is  secured. 

For  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Liegnitz,  the  Sile- 
sian  provincial  diet  haskept  the  sum  of  $2,700  and  overfor  the 
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eventual  acquisition  of  real  estate.  Besides  ten  paying  pu- 
pils at  $100  each,  the  diet  has  granted  also  $150  for  the 
payment  of  an  assistant  teacher.  The  institution  however 
is  still  too  small  to  answer  the  necessities  of  that  part  of  the 
province  of  Silesia  in  the  center  of  which  it  lies;  it  needs 
most  to  be  fitted  to  make  the  experiment  of  a  day-school 
which  in  any  case  will  cost  less  than  the  boarding-school 
hitherto  sustained. 

The  deputies  of  the  province  of  Saxony  led  the  way  in 
1829  with  a  glorious  example,  as  on  this  depended  the  exten- 
sion of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Prussia,  and 
the  creation  of  cheap  and  suitable  institutions,  through  the 
establishment  of  deaf  and  dumb  schools  in  the  seminaries. 
The  deputies  assumed  the  institution  already  existing  at 
Erfurt,  and  established  besides,  deaf  and  dumb  schools  in  the 
seminaries  at  Magdeburg,  Halberstadt  and  Weissenfels; 
granted  yearly  $4,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  same,  to  wit, 
$1,000  for  each  institution  ;  and  decided  that  the  expenses  of 
the  pupils  were  to  be  borne  by  those  council  districts  which 
sent  them  to  the  institution.  The  domestic  management 
showed  that  the  expenses  were  highest  in  Magdeburg,  and 
lowest  in  Erfurt  and  "Weissenfels ;  the  charges  were  then 
equalized  for  all  the  institutions,  and  later,  (in  1846,)  the  in- 
stitution at  Magdeburg  was  entirely  suppressed,  and  united 
to  the  one  at  Halberstadt;  so  that  now  the  common  expenses 
of  the  three  institutions  under  consideration  amount  only  to 
$3000. 

The  surpluses  and  savings  are  collected  into  a  central  fund 
at  Magdeburg,  and  put  at  the  further  disposal  of  the  provincial 
deputies,  who  have  ever  to  grant  the  funds  anew. 

Since  it  remained  optional  to  the  councilors  whether  they 
should  send  the  pupils  from  their  respective  districts  to  the 
seminary  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  to  other  similar 
institutions,  (in  case  the  charges  were  less,)  in  this  way,  be- 
sides these  institutions,  the  institution  of  the  singer  Hauer 
in  Quedlinburg  could  flourish  well,  and  after  Hauer's  death 
the  institution  at  Halle  could  come  into  life  and  prosper.  If 
Halle,  as  a  university  town,  in  earlier  times  at  least  a  very 
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cheap  place,  and  the  prosperous  seat  of  many  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, is  perhaps  the  most  suitable  town  for  a  self-sup- 
porting deaf  and  dumb  institution,  so  was  Mr.Klotz  also  the 
proper  man  here  to  establish  and  develop  such  an  enterprise. 
While  he  first  of  all  was  deeply  interested  in  the  education 
of  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  town  of  Halle,  and  formed 
societies  and  made  collections  in  the  province  to  supply  the 
material  wants  of  these  children,  he  was  gaining  means 
which  were  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  pupils,  and  enabled 
him  to  charge  the  councilors  and  communes  less  than  the 
seminary  school  which  had  received  no  such  free  impulse. 
On  the  acquisition  of  a  larger  capital,  his  institution  came 
into  possession  of  the  Sprengel  property  ;  the  deputies  have 
moreover  granted  him  assistance,  and  important  legacies 
appear  to  have  secured  the  permanence  of  this  institution 
above  all  doubt.  Mr.  Klotz  reckoned  the  whole  expense  for 
each  child, 

for  1850  at  an  average    of  $73.71 

«   1851  "    «       «         «  70.16 

"   1852  "  "       "        «  77.30 


sum  $221.17 
therefore  in  an  average  of  three  years,  $73.72. 

But  since  he  demands  only  44-48  dollars  yearly  for  the 
expenses  of  a  pupil,  and  the  rest  is  covered  from  the  means  of 
the  institution,  the  receipts  from  collections,  presents,  &c,  it 
redounds  peculiarly  to  the  honor  of  Mr.  Klotz,  and  affords  a 
proof  that  benevolent  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  al- 
ways thrive  best  when  they  are  permitted  to  acquire  real 
estate,  capital,  &c;  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  institutions 
in  Berlin,  Breslau,  Stettin,  and  Ratibor,  as  well  as  with  the 
one  at  Cologne. 

The  Westphalian  provincial  deaf  and  dumb  institute,  by 
the  wise  foresight  of  its  founder  the  high  president  Vinckes, 
has  from  the  beginning  aimed  at  this, — to  ask  from  the  state 
only  the  means  which  were  already  assigned  to  the  existing 
deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Miinster ;  it  expected  from  the 
provincial  diet  only  aid  from  the  provincial-aid-fund ;  and  ad- 
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dressed  itself  for  the  rest  to  the  generosity  of  the  Westphal- 
ians  in  the  general  yearly  collections.  The  accounts  of  the 
above  mentioned  provincial  institute  show  a  capital  acquired 
since  1822  of  not  less  than  29  different  presents,  legacies,  &c, 
to  amount  of  $20,074 ;  and  a  wise  frugality  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  funds,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  yearly  collec- 
tion, has  now  secured  to  the  institute  a  capital  property  of 
$56,933.  The  general  collection  of  1853  amounted  to 
$3,404,  while  that  for  1854  came  to  $3,822,  or  $418  more  ;  a 
proof  that  the  interest  in  the  cause  is  on  the  rise.  If  now  at 
a  yearly  expense  of  about  $6,000, 122  pupils  are  educated  and 
supported  in  the  four  institutions  of  the  province,  then  each 
pupil  costs,  aside  from  clothing,  not  more  than  $50 ;  which 
is  to  be  understood  only  when  one  has  examined  the  circum- 
stances quite  closely,  and  has  perceived  that  it  is  in  a  meas- 
ure from  compassion  that  any  guardian  of  such  children 
takes  them  in  charge  for  so  trifling  a  compensation  as  is  ac- 
tually received. 

In  the  Rhine-province,  the  institution  at  Cologne  is  the 
one  which  before  all  others  was  called  into  being  through  the 
inspiriting  impulse  of  its  director  Gronewald,  and  by  the 
members  of  a  private  company  in  Cologne,  cooperating  with 
him.  Originally  designed  only  for  the  town  of  Cologne,  it 
very  soon  extended  its  efficiency  over  the  whole  province, 
and  by  the  acquisition  of  the  so  called  cholera-fund  has 
struck  its  roots  permanently  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
same. 

The  institution  receives  for  a  pupil  according  to  his  means, 
50,  25,  12J,  or  6J  dollars  a  year,  grants  entire  free-scholar- 
ships, partly  from  the  contributions  of  the  members  of  the 
society,  and  partly  from  the  cholera-fund  assigned  to  it ;  and 
makes  up  from  these  sources  for  its  very  trifling  yearly  fees. 
With  a  yearly  expense  of  $4,280,  and  an  attendance  of  57- 
60  pupils,  the  annual  cost  for  each  amounts  to  70-80  dollars. 

The  institution  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  has,  with  in  other  res- 
pects very  fortunate  local  circumstances,  and  the  possession  of 
corporate  rights,  hitherto  found  no  such  favorable  develop- 
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ment  of  property,  and  has  extended  its  efficiency  only  to  the 
town  itself. 

The  institution  at  Mors  possesses  from  benevolent  contri- 
butions some  private  resources  ;  it  stands  as  a  Rhenish  pro- 
vincial institution  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb  school  at  Kempen.  Both  receive  contributions  from 
the  police-street-money-fund  of  the  province,  and  the  board- 
ing charges  for  the  pupils  assigned  are  paid  from  other  funds, 
of  which  the  royal  provincial  school  commission  at  Koblenz 
has  the  disposal. 

The  two  deaf  and  dumb  schools  at  Bruhl  and  Neuwied  are 
supported  entirely  from  the  appropriations  which  the  Rhenish 
provincial  deputies  have  made  for  these  institutions,  to  the 
amount  of  $4000  yearly.  The  average  expenses  for  a  pupil 
amount  to  about  90  dollars  a  year. 

V.  THE  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  art  of  instructing  deaf  mutes  in  language  was  discov- 
ered cotemporaneously  in  Germany  and  in  Spain. 

Joachim  Pascha,  court-preacher  to  the  Elector  Joachim  II., 
first  at  Brandenburg,  and  then  at  Wusterhausen  on  the  Dosse, 
where  he  died  in  1578,  instructed  his  deaf  and  dumb  daugh- 
ter in  language,  but  has  left  us  no  information  as  to  his 
method. 

Pedro  Ponce,  friar  of  San  Salvador,  at  Sahagun  in  Leon, 
in  1570  instructed  two  deaf  and  dumb  brothers  and  a  sister  of 
the  Constable  Pedro  de  Velasco.  From  all  that  has  become 
known  of  him  and  his  efforts,  he  instructed  his  pupils  in 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  the  vernacular  language,  in 
arithmetic,  in  religion,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Italian,  also  in 
the  mathematical  sciences,  history,  &c. ;  and  since  it  is  known 
that  Juan  Pablo  Bonet  was  secretary  to  Velasco,  (whose 
sister  Ponce  had  instructed,)  it  is  not  improbable  that  Bonet 
had  knowledge  of  his  predecessor's  method,  and  has  trans- 
mitted it  to  posterity  in  his  work — Reducion  de  las  letras  y 
arte  para  ensennar  a  (h)ablar  los  mudos,  Madrid  1620 — per- 
haps with  his  own  additions  and  improvements. 
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According  to  Neumann,  who  saw  the  original  in  the  im- 
perial library  at  Vienna,  this  work  does  all  honor  to  its  com- 
poser. It  extends  for  the  most  part  over  the  language  of 
sounds,  and  is  written  with  a  knowledge  of  its  mechanism 
which,  for  the  time  in  which  it  appeared,  really  deserves  ad- 
miration. It  treats  in  the  first  part,  of  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, their  invention,  and  with  what  organs  of  speech  the 
corresponding  sounds  are  made.  In  the  second  part,  are  given 
first  the  causes  of  dumbness  and  deafness,  and  some  means 
for  the  removal  of  the  latter.  Then  follows  the  explanation 
of  the  manual  alphabet.  Next,  the  formation  of  sounds  is 
thoroughly  discussed.  Last,  is  the  discourse  on  the  union  of 
the  letters  (the  formation  of  syllables.)  A  brief  Spanish 
grammar  forms  the  third  section. 

What  Carrion  (a  cotemporary  of  Bonet)  and  Pietro  de 
Castro  accomplished,  comes  less  into  account  for  the  opposite 
method,  as  the  cause  was  neglected  in  Spain  ;  while  in  the 
Netherlands,  Van  Helmont  in  1657  and  after  him  Amman  in 
1692,  cultivated  with  equal  zeal  the  language  of  sounds  in 
the  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  children;  and  the  latter  es- 
pecially, in  his"  Dissertatio  de  loquela,"  Amsterdam,  1700; 
has  so  accurately  fixed  the  method  of  articulation,  that  all 
later  so  called  discoverers  of  it  can  only  be  termed  his 
followers. 

At  the  same  time  with  him,  Wallis  appeared  in  Oxford 
with  his  "  Tractatus  grammatico-physicus  de  loquela,"  and 
found  in  Braidwood  a  successor  who  established  the  great 
London  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  of  which  at  a  later 
time  his  nephew  Watson  assumed  the  direction. 

To  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century  it  was  however  re- 
served to  bring  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  an 
effective  result,  as  the  exertions  of  Pereira,  the  Abbe  V  Epee, 
and  Heinicke,  interested  all  civilized  Europe,  and  established 
permanent  institutions  which  have  remained  to  our  day  the 
nurseries  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Pereira,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  had  in  his  native  land,  at 
first  in  Cadiz,  paid  attention  to  the  efforts  of  Ponce  ;  and  in 
Vol.  IX.  28 
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France  at  La  Rochelle  instructed  a  deaf  lad  with  such 
success  that  he  attracted  public  notice,  and  ventured  to  pre- 
sent his  next  scholar  to  the  Academy  in  Paris.  Pereira  also 
adopted  the  method  which  Ponce,  Bonet,  Amman  and  Wal- 
lis  had  considered  and  followed  as  entirely  according  to  na- 
ture ;  he  taught  his  deaf-mutes  to  speak,  write  and  read,  as 
Ernaud  taught  besides  the  reading  of  spoken  language  from 
the  lips,  and  later  Heinicke  did  in  Germany. 

Then  came  the  Abbe  V  Ep6e,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  a 
lively  peculiar  spirit;  who  without  regard  to  any  still  exist- 
ing partial  ability  to  hear,  without  regard  to  the  unavoida- 
ble necessity  that  the  deaf-mute  should  be  restored  to  civil 
life  through  the  language  of  words,  entered  into  the  natural 
mode  of  expression  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  by  pantomimic 
signs,  and  devised  and  perfected  a  system  of  signs  which  met 
the  decided  opposition  of  both  Pereira  and  Heinicke,  then 
was  brought  by  the  Abbe*  before  the  tribunal  of  European 
scientific  academies  for  final  decision,  and  made  the  more 
talk  of  itself  as  the  Abbe  V  Epee  was  implicated,  in  behalf 
of  a  deaf  mute  named  Solar,  in  a  suit,  which  has  been  im- 
mortalized in  Bouilly'splay,  "L'  Abbe  del'  Ep6e,"  which  by 
Kotzebue's  German  translation  has  also  become  so  well  known 
among  us,  that  the  merits  of  our  German  countryman  Hei- 
nicke are  forgotten,  and  the  Abbe*  1'  Epee  is  looked  upon  as 
the  sole  creator  and  founder  of  deaf  and  dumb  education. 

It  cannot  be  the  place  here  to  decide  whether  the  follow- 
ers of  the  method  of  the  Abbe  1'  Epee,  that  is,  the  French 
school  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction,  or  the  method  brought 
out  by  Heinicke  in  Germany,  of  instruction  in  articulation 
and  speech,  the  so  called  German  school,  be  alone  in  the 
right.  The  course  of  development  of  each  has  given  the 
most  complete  materials  for  judgment  as  to  its  results. 

In  Prussia  all  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  fol- 
low the  German  method  of  instruction,  as  do  the  rest  of  the 
institutions  of  Germany,  and  with  some  modifications  also 
the  institutions  of  Austria,  although  these  were  at  first  con- 
ducted after  the  French  model.  In  England  there  is  only 
the  large  deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  London,  which  allied 
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to  us  Germans,  has  remained  true  to  the  method  established 
by  Wallis  and  Watson ;  in  Spain,  in  the  institution  at  Mad- 
rid, the  methods  now  existing  among  us  were  adopted,  and 
the  more  recently  established  schools,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  Norway  at  once  joined  the  German  school. 

The  institutions  of  France,  Great  Britain,  (except  London,) 
and  America,  and  the  institutions  at  Copenhagen,  Stockholm 
and  St.  Petersburg,  have  followed  the  method  of  the  Abbe  P 
Epee;  but  already  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  assumed 
the  position  of  devoting  special  attention  to  "  Instruction  in 
Articulation,"  although  means  and  end  are  still  far  from  a  fit- 
ting harmony. 

From  the  nature  of  the  human  organism,  the  perfection 
of  spoken  language  in  men  with  all  their  senses  is  conditional, 

1.  On  the  sense  of  hearing  ; 

2.  On  the  apparatus  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

If  the  sense  of  hearing  is  wanting,  then  the  child  as  little 
learns  of  itself  to  speak,  as  one  who  never  in  his  life  has 
heard  Chinese  will  understand  and  speak  the  language  of 
the  middle  kingdom.  But,  just  as  to  him  there  remains  the 
possibility  of  learning  the  language  mentioned,  so  soon  as  a 
competent  person  instructs  him  in  it,  so  also  does  there  re- 
main to  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  the  possibility  of  producing 
spoken  language,  if  his  organs  of  speech  are  still  existing  in 
a  normal  condition,  and  a  competent  person  gives  him  an 
introduction  to  its  use. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  deaf  and  dumb  children  the  organs  of 
speech  are  generally  found  in  a  normal  condition.  Very 
rarely  does  the  case  occur,  that  partial  palsies  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face  render  articulation  difficult,  or  impossible;  still 
more  rarely  are  deafness  and  organic  malformation  of  the 
orifice  of  the  mouth,  (as  for  example,  wolfs  mouth,  harelip, 
&c.,)  coexistent  in  the  same  individual.  The  possibility 
of  speech  certainly  exists  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  on  the  ground  of  normal  organs  of  speech ;  the 
probability  of  learning  it  depends,  if  the  sight  and  feeling  of 
the  deaf-mute  are  good,  only  on  the  skill  of  his  teacher. 

The  sound  of  the  voice  will  be  a  pleasant  one,  if  there 
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exists  in  the  deaf-mute  from  birth,  only  a  power  to  hear  vow- 
el sounds;  this  sound  will  be  just  as  pleasant,  if  the  hearing 
was  first  lost  after  the  deaf  and  dumb  child  had  already  spok- 
en connectedly ;  it  can  be  an  endurable,  nay  a  quite  tolerable 
one,  the  speech  can  be  quite  intelligible,  if  the  cause  of 
the  deafness  has  not  at  the  same  time  operated  to  trouble 
or  palsy  those  organs  which  make  up  the  natural  neces- 
sary reflex  action  between  the  organs  of  hearing  and  those 
of  the  voice. 

In  a  review  of  the  results  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution 
in  respect  to  articulation,  one  must  not  overlook  the  above 
considerations,  nor  charge  the  teacher  with  the  injury  which 
sickness  has  done  to  the  organs  of  speech. 

The  art  of  reading  spoken  language  from  the  lips,  is  in  all 
institutions  of  the  German  school  carefully  cultivated ;  it  re- 
quires, 

(a)  A  practiced  eye  ; 

(b)  A  good  stock  of  words, — (without  which  the  related 
sounds  cannot  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  when  the 
connection  does  not  aid  in  the  understanding)  ; 

(c)  Dexterity  in  the  paradigms,  and  in  the  construction  of 
sentences.  As  far  as  continuous  practice  through  the  whole 
course  of  instruction  can  effect  it,  every  one  desirous  of 
knowledge  will  easily  be  brought  in  the  deaf  and  dumb 
schools  ;  it  remains  however  to  be  observed  that  those  pupils, 
who  read  the  spoken  language  very  perfectly  from  the  lips, 
do  not  for  that  reason  themselves  have  the  pleasantest  voice  ; 
facility  in  reading  from  the  lips  and  a  pleasant  sound  of  the 
voice  are  not  necessarily  associated  with  each  other. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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BY  W.  E.  IJAMS, 

Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Iowa-City,  Iowa. 

An  education  may  be  a  curse  to  its  possessor,  and  knowl- 
edge may  be  a  destructive  force,  and  not  a  benefit  to  society. 
The  popular  idea,  as  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  an  educa- 
tion is  not  always  correct. 

Science  is  a  trenchant  blade.  Place  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
corrupt  man,  and  you  imperil  the  cause  of  truth. 

Knowledge  is  always  power,  but  it  is  often  power  on  the 
side  of  vice  and  crime. 

We  who  are  engaged  in  imparting  instruction,  must  feel 
that  there  is  for  literature  and  science,  a  mission,  beside 
awakening  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  beside  improving 
the  physical  condition  and  material  prosperity  of  the  race, 
beside  assisting  commerce,  agriculture  and  the  arts  and  arms 
of  men. 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  science,  unassisted,  possesses 
power  either  to  humanize  a  savage  nation,  or  moralize  an 
enlightened  one. 

From  these  premises,  some  of  which  may  seem  to  stand 
quite  near  the  paradoxical,  we  infer,  that  an  education,  to  be 
useful  and  desirable,  must  not  be  simply  addressed  to  the 
intellect,  but  must  also  cover  man's  physical,  and  above  all 
his  moral  nature;  and  knowledge,  to  be  beneficial,  must  not 
only  be  useful  knowledge,  but  must  be  communicated  by 
the  instructor  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  to  the  Infinite 
Source  of  all  knowledge. 

The  perfection  of  teaching  possesses  neither  dignity  nor 
utility,  when  it  is  entrusted  to  narrow  souls  who  labor  mere- 
ly for  bread,  and  have  no  other  aim  than  to  impart  the  bare 
facts  of  science,  disregarding  the  higher  wants  of  the  hu- 
man mind. 

The  teacher  may  have  it  in  his  power,  "  to  allure  im- 
mortal souls  to  brighter  worlds,  and  lead  the  way,"  and  still 
he  may  forget  his  true  mission,  and  by  his  skillful  training 
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of  the  intellect  and  neglect  of  the  heart,  may  contribute  to- 
ward making  mental  giants,  but  spiritual  dwarfs. 

Of  course,  the  man  who  denies  the  divine  origin  of  reve- 
lation, and  also  every  secular  mind  will  ridicule  the  idea, 
that  there  is  anything  better  than  pecuniary  success  and 
material  progress.  Of  course,  such  will  point  to  the  facts  of 
commerce,  and  the  reports  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  tell  us 
that  these  are  the  proudest  fruits  of  human  culture.  But  to 
him  who  follows  the  Great  Teacher  there  is  an  ever  present 
consciousness  of  accountability  to  a  higher  tribunal  than 
public  sentiment. 

The  true  preceptor  is  he,  whose  motive  is  benevolence, 
and  whose  aim  is  not  merely  to  cultivate  the  intellect,  nor 
to  impart  human  knowledge,  nor  to  make  good  citizens  and 
moral  men,  but  rather  he  whose  chief  object  is  to  make 
Christian  scholars  ;  he  who  can  lead  his  disciples  untainted 
through  all  the  false  heroism  of  Homer,  through  all  the  ele- 
gant diction  but  unelegant  morals  of  Horace,  through  all 
the  absurd  myths  of  classical  literature  ;  he,  who  can  by  con- 
trast, show  the  excellence  of  religion  over  superstition,  and 
who  can  conduct  his  classes  through  the  beauties  of  natu- 
ral science,  ever  pointing  them  not  only  to  Nature's  laws, 
but  to  the  divine  Lawgiver. 

Religion,  and  not  science,  is  the  world's  elevating  power. 
The  former  is  not  the  equal  but  the  superior ;  not  the  ser- 
vant, but  the  master  of  the  latter.  And  wherever  its  friends 
stand,  whether  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  in  the  pulpit,  or 
at  the  bar,  as  merchant  princes,  or  obscure  laborers,  as  teach- 
ers or  taught,  one  controlling  desire  should  animate  them  ; 
and  that  desire  should  correspond  to  the  sentiment  of  a 
heathen  artist,  who  was  accustomed  to  say  "  I  paint  for 
Eternity." 

No  one  would  place  an  instrument  of  death  in  the  hands 
of  a  maniac,  but  such  is  a  secular  education  in  the  hands 
of  a  corrupt  and  sceptical  man.  It  inflates  him  with  pride, 
and  he  draws  the  glittering  blade  of  unsanctified  science 
against  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity. 

Take  the  privilege  of  moral  training  and  religious  culture 
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from  the  Christian  teacher,  and  you  rob  his  profession  of  all 
its  glory,  you  sink  to  a  mere  drudgery  that  which  should 
kindle  the  warmest  enthusiasm,  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
bare  science  has  neither  a  renovating  nor  spiritualizing  pow- 
er, and  at  best  can  only  impart  discipline  and  knowledge  to 
the  mind,  leaving  that  discipline  and  knowledge  to  be  used 
as  their  possessor's  moral  nature  may  dictate. 

Learned  infidels,  depraved  savans,  graduated  worldlings 
and  educated  misers  are  living  proofs  that  science  is  too 
weak  to  elevate  our  race. 

Let  us  then  who  are  engaged  in  the  noble,  and  noble  be- 
cause useful,  work  of  teaching,  whether  we  occupy  a  profes- 
sorial chair,  or  a  position  where  we  may  teach  the  "  hand  to 
speak,  the  eye  to  hear  a  silent  language,"  or  may  pour  the 
light  of  truth  into  the  shadowed  minds  of  the  untutored 
blind,  or  wherever  thrown,  let  us  in  God's  name  carry  the 
spirit  and  truths  of  religion  into  the  hearts  of  those  who 
look  to  us  for  knowledge,  and  then  may  we  rest  peaceful  in 
the  thought  that  we  are  sending  forth  from  us,  cadets  trained 
for  the  army  of  truth,  whose  examples  and  words  in  resisting 
evil  and  doing  good,  must  contribute  toward  the  final  eman- 
cipation of  humanity  from  ignorance,  misery,  and  sin. 


THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER  STONE  OF  THE  MICHIGAN 
ASYLUM  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Michigan  Asylum  has  adopted  a  plan  for  buildings, 
similar  to  that  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  The  portion  first  erected  was  the  building  de- 
signed ultimately  for  school-rooms,  and  this  was  at  first  suf- 
ficient for  the  entire  accommodation  of  the  Institution  for 
ail  purposes.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Institution  soon 
caused  more  room  to  be  needed  ;  and  the  legislature  having 
made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  object,  the  erection  of 
the  main  building  was  commenced,  and  on  the  15th  of  July  last 
the  corner-stone  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The 
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"  Wolverine  Citizen,"  published  at  Flint,  where  the  Institution 
has  its  location,  contains  a  full  account  ofthe  exercises  of  the 
occasion,  which  we  are  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
abridging. 

After  prayer  and  the  reading  of  letters  from  persons  invited 
but  unable  to  attend,  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Fay,  the  Principal  of 
the  Institution,  delivered  an  address,  in  which,  after  a  brief 
sketch  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  and  other  countries  for 
the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  instruction  of 
the  Blind,  he  proceeds  to  give  a  history  of  the  Michigan  Asy- 
lum, which  we  copy,  with  the  remainder  of  the  address  to 
the  close. 

PART   OF  MR.  FAY'S  ADDRESS. 

"  In  whose  mind  the  idea  of  Asylums  in  Michigan  was 
first  conceived,  or  what  peculiar  circumstances,  if  any,  led  to 
it,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Hon.  Edward  H.  Thom- 
son was  in  the  Legislature  of  1848,  when  the  first  action 
was  taken  in  the  matter,  and  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  passage  of  a  bill  establishing  the  Asylums.  Others 
doubtless  united  with  him  in  this  movement,  but  their  names 
are  not  on  record. 

The  first  recorded  action  is  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, approved  Feb.  29, 1848,  that  "  our  Senators  in  Congress 
be  directed  and  our  Representatives  requested,  "  to  use  their 
efforts  to  procure  a  grant  *of  land  from  the  general  govern- 
ment, sufficient  for  the  erection  of  Asylums  for  the  Insane, 
and  also  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

An  act  was  passed  at  that  session — as  stated  above — es- 
tablishing the  Asylums,  and  appropriating  eight  sections  of 
State  Salt  Spring  lands  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings? 
ours  to  be  called  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  Educating  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

The  government  of  said  Asylums  was  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  of  five  members,  elected  annually  by  the  Leg- 
islature, but  the  first  Trustees  under  this  act  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governor.  Trustees  to  have  the  control  of  the 
Asylums — to  appoint  a  Principal  for  each,  whose  respective 
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salaries  should  not  exceed  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum — 
said  Principal  to  nominate  for  the  action  of  the  Board  all 
necessary  subordinate  officers,  and  dismiss  them  for  insuffi- 
ciency or  misconduct.  Trustees  to  be  judges  of  the  ability 
of  candidates  for  admission  to  defrayt  heir  own  expenses,  and 
require  parents  and  guardians,  in  all  cases,  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary expenses  where  they  possess  the  ability,  otherwise  the 
same  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Asylum  funds.  Board  au- 
thorized to  receive  proposals  for  donation  of  lands,  money  or 
other  materials  for  the  location  and  building  of  Asylum — 
shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  acting  Commissioner, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  immediate  selection  of  lands 
appropriated,  and  shall  also  have  the  superintendence  of  the 
erection  of  buildings,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  his 
salary  not  to  exceed  eight  hundred  dollars. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1849,  Gov.  Ransom 
says,  that  as  the  lands  could  not  be  made  available  for  the 
erection  of  buildings,  and  no  other  funds  had  been  appropri- 
ated for  that  object,  and  none  to  pay  for  the  services  or  ex- 
penses of  the  Trustees,  he  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  defer 
their  appointment ;  and  recommends  that  nothing  further  be 
done  under  the  act,  till  the  lands  can  be  sold,  or  funds  drawn 
from  some  other  source,  to  enable  the  Trustees,  when  appoint- 
ed, to  carry  out  the  humane  and  important  objects  of  the 
trust.  He  reiterates  the  recommendation  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  these  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, at  the  earliest  period  practicable. 

At  this  session,  the  act  of  1848  was  so  amended  that  in- 
stead of  eight,  fifteen  sections  of  Salt-Spring  lands  were 
appropriated. 

A  joint  resolution  was  again  passed,  that  our  Senators  in 
Congress  be  directed  and  Representatives  requested,  to  use 
their  efforts  in  procuring  a  grant  of  thirty  thousand  acres  of 
land  for  the  Asylums. 

To  the  Legislature  of  1850,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  consist- 
ing of  Charles  C.  Hascall,  Charles  E.  Stuart,  John  B.  Cook, 
C.  H.  Taylor  and  Elon  Farnsworth,  made  their  first  report ; 
in  which  they  state  that  the  village  of  Flint  had  been  select- 
Vol.  IX.  29 
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ed  as  the  site  of  the  Asylum  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  ;  from  the  citizens  of  which  they 
had  received  three  thousand  dollars,  by  notes  payable  in  six, 
twelve,  and  eighteen  months,  and  also  ten  acres  of  land,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, and  supposed  to  be  worth  onethousand  dollars;  and  ten 
additional  acres  of  land,  donated  for  the  site  of  said  Asylum. 
They  urge  the  importance  of  having  the  Institutions  go  in- 
to operation  as  early  as  possible ;  and  that  funds  besides 
those  derived  from  the  salt-spring  lands,  are  essential. 
That  as  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  can  not  partake 
of  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools,  a  portion  of  the  com- 
mon school  fund  should  be  set  apart  for  their  benefit  at  a 
public  Institution  ;  they  urge  finally,  as  reason  for  early  ac- 
tion in  the  matter,  that  the  promissory  notes  which  had  been 
given,  should  a  long  time  elapse  before  they  were  collected, 
might  fail  of  ever  being  collected  at  all. 

Gov.  Barry,  in  his  message,  calls  the  attention  of  the  Leg- 
islature to  the  fact,  that  there  are  not  sufficient  endowments 
for  the  Asylum. 

At  that  session,  ten  additional  sections  of  salt-spring  lands 
were  appropriated;  also  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  out 
of  the  general  fund ;  but  no  more  than  one  thousand  to  be 
drawn  within  one  year  of  said  act,  nor  more  than  three 
thousand  the  year  following,  or  in  any  year  thereafter ;  the 
State  to  be  reimbursed  the  said  five  thousand  dollars,  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  salt-spring  lands  selected 
for  the  Asylums. 

The  same  Board  of  Trustees  was  re-elected,  in  Joint  Con- 
vention. Hon.  Kinsley  S.  Bingham  was  nominated  and 
voted  for  as  Trustee,  but  not  elected.  In  the  same  category 
were  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Peck,  Hon.  Sanford  M.  Green,  Hon. 
Whitney  Jones,  Hon.  James  Seymour,  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Drake,  and  Hon.  G.  H.  Hazelton.  In  such  company,  defeat 
itself  was  a  triumph.  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Fenton  was  voted  for 
and  elected,  but  not  eligible  to  the  office,  being  then  Lieut. 
Governor. 

The  State  Constitution  of  Michigan,  as  ordained  in  1850, 
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Article  13,  Section  10,  reads  thus, — "Institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  those  persons  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  or 
insane,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  supported." 

In  1851,  the  Trustees  reported  that  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  for  the  insane  was  an  object  of  more  immedi- 
ately pressing  necessity  than  the  other  institutions  proposed, 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  might  be  comfortably 
supported  in  their  own  families ;  of  course  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  instruction.  Much  the  larger  portion  of  the 
report  (which  is  an  able  one)  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  insane.  They  discuss  the  questions  of  uniting  deaf 
mutes  and  the  blind  in  the  same  institution,  and  finally  re- 
commend it.  They  have  been  advised  by  no  less  authority 
than  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  to  build  a  small  school- 
house  in  some  central  portion  of  the  State,  and  let  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  blind  board  in  families  adjacent,  and  at- 
tend school ;  a  plan  which  has  not  been  adopted  by  a  single 
State  in  the  Union,  not  even  by  Dr.  Howe  himself. 

Gov.  Barry,  in  his  message,  says  again,  that  the  means 
appropriated  for  the  Asylums  are  entirely  inadequate. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Hon.  Elon  Farnsworth 
and  Hon.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Secretary  of  State, for  eloquent 
addresses  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind, 
and  the  insane. 

In  1853,  (the  first  of  the  biennial  sessions)  the  Trustees 
report  that  the  salt-spring  lands  are  estimated  to  be  worth 
$2  per  acre ;  sixteen  thousand  acres  had  been  appropriated, 
which  would  amount  to  thirty-two  thousand  dollars,  but  the 
sales  would  be  slow  for  av  few  years  to  come,  at  least. 

They  say  that  estimating  our  population  at  450,000,  a  tax 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  would  amount  to  less  than  two  and 
one  quarter  cents  to  each  individual :  or,  computing  the  cash 
value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  at  one  hundred 
millions  (and  it  could  not  be  less,)  the  levy  of  a  tax  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  would  be  just  one  tenth  of  a  mill  upon  a 
dollar,  which  would  be  a  tax  of  ten  cents  upon  every  thou- 
sand dollars  of  property  valuation. 
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So  light  a  tax  for  so  humane  and  beneficent  a  purpose,  it 
was  believed  no  individual  in  the  State  would  object  to. 

Upon  the  Asylum  grounds  at  Flint,  two  hundred  dollars 
of  the  amount  donated  by  the  citizens  of  that  village,  had 
been  expended  since  the  last  report,  in  clearing,  fencing,  and 
seeding. 

Gov.  McClelland,  in  his  message,  does  not  allude  to  the 
Asylum. 

An  appropriation  was  made  of  three  thousand  dollars  out 
of  the  general  fund,  for  the  construction  of  buildings  and 
other  purposes,  for  the  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  blind — making  it  the  duty  of  the  Trustees  to  adopt  a 
plan  for  the  building,  on  the  site  selected,  advertise  for  pro- 
posals, make  contracts  with  bidders,  &c. ;  the  three  thousand 
dollars  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  general  fund  by  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  lands  appropriated  to  the  Asylum  fund. 

The  Trustees  elected  at  that  session,  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  were  Sheldon  McKnight,  Bela  Hubbard,  Perly  J. 
Spaulding,  Israel  Kellogg  and  James  B.  Walker.  Mr. 
Spaulding  afterwards  declined  the  office,  and  Judge  Barber 
was  appointed  in  his  stead,  by  Gov.  Parsons.  This  Board 
organized  by  appointing  Sheldon  McKnight,  President ;  Be- 
la Hubbard,  Secretary  ;  J.  B.  Walker,  Treasurer  ;  Israel  Kel- 
logg, Building  Commissioner  at  Kalamazoo,  and  J.  B.  Wal- 
ker, at  Flint.  They  deputed  two  of  their  number,  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Hubbard,  to  visit  eastern  institutions  for  deaf 
mutes  and  for  the  blind,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion which  should  govern  them  in  proceeding  to  construct 
Asylums  in  this  State. 

The  result  of  information  thus  obtained  was,  that  the 
Trustees  deemed  it  advisable  to  open  a  school  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  a  suitable  building  rented  for  that  purpose.  Hav- 
ing procured  such  a  building,  and  appointed  the  present  in- 
cumbent Principal,  advertisements  and  circulars  were  issued, 
giving  notice  that  the  Asylum  would  be  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  pupils,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1854. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  we  received  our  first  pupil;  others 
followed,  until  the  18th  of  April,  when  we  numbered  twelve 
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pupils,  eleven  deaf-mutes  and  one  blind.  With  this  number 
we  closed  the  first  session  on  the  last  of  the  succeeding 
July.  After  a  vacation  of  two  months,  we  commenced  our 
second  session,  with  21  pupils — seventeen  deaf-mutes  and 
four  blind. 

The  first  Asylum  building — designed  for  school  rooms — 
was  commenced  during  the  summer  of  1854,  and  progressed 
as  far  as  the  funds  which  had  been  appropriated  would  war- 
rant. 

In  their  respective  messages  to  the  Legislature  of  1S55, 
both  Gov.  Parsons  and  Gov.  Bingham  made  favorable  allu- 
sions to  the  Asylums,  and  recommended  that  they  be  sus- 
tained. 

At  that  session  of  the  Legislature,  amendments  to  the 
original  act  of  1848  were  passed,  making  board  and  tuition 
free  to  all  candidates  from  this  State  ;  and  giving  the  Trust- 
ees power  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  Principals  beyond 
the  limitation  which  had  been  fixed  ;  the  salary  of  each,  how- 
ever, not  to  exceed  eighteen  hundred  dollars.  An  appropri- 
ation from  the  general  fund,  of  thirty-three  thousand  dollars, 
was  made,  to  complete  the  building  already  commenced  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  and  to  defray  the  necessa- 
ry expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  years  1855  and  1856. 

With  the  funds  thus  appropriated,  the  work  on  the  build- 
ing was  recommenced,  and  carried  forward  until  the  spring 
of  1856,  when  it  was  so  far  ready  to  be  occupied  that  we 
took  possession  of  it,  with  forty-seven  pupils  and  four  teach- 
ers. The  entire  cost  of  the  building  was  about  thirty  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars. 

During  the  session  which  commenced  in  the  autumn  of 
1856 — which  is  our  present  session —  we  had  77  pupils,  our 
present  number, — two  teachers  were  added.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  occupying  the  new  building — including  pupils 
teachers,  servants  and  family  of  Principal — was  ninety  ;  a 
number  greater  than  the  building  could  accommodate  con- 
veniently, for  all  the  purposes  required  in  such  an  establish- 
ment; hence  was  the  necessity  of  commencing  as  soon  as 
possible  the  construction  of  the  main  edifice  ;  and  the  Trust- 
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ees  asked  an  appropriation  of  the  Legislature  of  1857,  for 
this  purpose. 

Gov.  Bingham,  in  his  annual  message,  said,  "  It  is  the 
dictate  of  sound  policy  as  well  as  of  humanity,  that  these 
great  charities  should  be  made  effective  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  truly  benevolent  and  praiseworthy  objects  for 
which  they  were  established." 

Up  to  this  time  the  two  Asylums,  this  and  the  one  in  prog- 
ress for  the  insane,  at  Kalamazoo,  had  been  controlled  by 
one  Board  of  Trustees.  But  the  last  Legislature  enacted 
that  there  should  be  separate  Boards  for  each  Asylum,  each 
Board  to  consist  of  three  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor ;  one  for  the  term  of  six  years,  one  for  four,  and  one 
for  two  years. 

It  was  also  enacted,  that  where  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind, 
residing  in  this  State,  on  account  of  their  poverty,  are  unable 
to  furnish  themselves  with  suitable  clothing  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  for  attending  school  at  the  Asylum,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  shall  have  discretionary  power  to  render  them 
such  assistance,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  per  annum  for 
each  person ;  all  such  moneys  to  be  charged  to  the  county  of 
which  the  person  assisted  was  a  resident. 

An  appropriation  was  made  of  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  two  years,  for  arrearages,  purchasing  land,  fencing 
lot,  sustaining  the  institution,  and  erecting  buildings. 

The  Governor  appointed  Trustees,  James  B.  Walker,  for 
six  years  ;  Benjamin  Pierson,  for  four  years  ;  and  John  P. 
LeRoy,  for  two  years. 

They  proceeded,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
appropriation,  to  purchase  additional  land,  making  the  whole 
number  of  acres  now  owned  by  the  State  for  the  use  of  the 
Asylum,  about  ninety. 

They  also  proceeded,  as  soon  as  the  Spring  opened,  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  our  main  building  ;  and  here  we  are  to-day, 
in  the  condition  you  now  behold. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  progress,  though  gradual,  has 
been  rapid,  especially  since  the  opening  of  our  school,  a  little 
more  than  three  years  ago. 
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Then  we  had  three  thousand  dollars  of  available  funds, 
three  thousand  more  in  promissory  notes,  twenty  acres  of 
uncultivated  lands,  and  twelve  uninstructed  pupils. 

To-day  we  have  one  noble  building  completed;  funds 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  institution  for  two  years,  and  lay  the 
walls  of  another  building  such  as  is  indicated  by  these 
foundations  before  you  ;  about  ninety  acres  of  land — a  large 
portion  of  it  under  cultivation  ;  and  seventy-seven  pupils, 
whose  countenances  show  some  signs  of  intelligence. 

We  think  that  results  more  favorable,  in  the  same  length 
of  time,  have  not  been  witnessed  in  the  commencement  of 
any  similar  institution  in  our  country. 

We  speak  this  not  in  a  spirit  of  boasting  ;  it  is  not  owing 
to  any  superior  wisdom  of  those  who  have  been  concerned 
in  the  management  of  the  institution — though  the  several 
Boards  of  Trustees  have  acted  judiciously  and  efficiently ; 
the  two  first  Boards  (composed  of  the  same  individuals) 
were  required  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  and  nobly  did 
their  work;  they  thoroughly  investigated  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  subject,  visited  similar  institutions  in  Eastern 
States,  presented  eloquent  and  forcible  appeals  to  the  Legis- 
lature, but  all  in  vain ;  no,  not  all,  they  prepared  the  way, 
they  were  forerunners,  they  were  the  voice  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  the  Board  elected  in  1853,  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Michigan  Asylums  ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
their  administration  of  affairs  at  present,  posterity  will  award 
them  justice,  and  hold  their  names  in  grateful  remembrance  ; 
it  is  not,  I  say,  owing  to  any  superior  wisdom  of  those  who 
have  been  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  institution, 
but  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fostering  care  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence.   It  is — in  a  word — because  an  unseen  agency  has 
touched  the  hearts  of  our  legislators  with  a  sympathy  for 
the  unfortunate.    To  that  unseen  agency  be  all  the  praise. 

There  have  been  times,  especially  at  the  commencement 
of  the  institution,  when  our  prospects  seemed  dark,  when  we 
were  surrounded  with  difficulties  and  discouragements,  and 
could  look  nowhere  but  to  a  higher  than  human  aid  for 
relief;  and  that  relief,  sooner  or  later,  always  came — impres- 
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sing  us  indelibly  with  the  lesson,  that  it  is  always  safe  to 
proceed  right  onward  in  a  noble  achievement,  looking  ever 
to  a  wisdom  and  power  infinitely  higher  than  ours  for  suc- 
cess. And  we  desire  on  this  public  occasion,  gratefully  to 
acknowledge  that  our  fears  have  been  dissipated,  obstacles 
removed  out  of  the  way,  and  our  efforts  succeeded  beyond 
our  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  attribute  all  this  pros- 
perity to  the  Great  Author  of  all  good. 

This  is  eminently  a  philanthropic  christian  enterprise. 
The  funds  which  have  been  so  liberally  appropriated,  the 
buildings  which  have  been  and  are  to  be  erected — are  all 
sacredly  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  the  benefit  of  such  as 
form  yonder  group,  and  others  like  them,  in  future  years. 

These  imposing  buildings  will  be  an  ornament  and  an 
honor  to  the  State  of  Michigan ;  but  that  is  not  the  object 
for  which  they  are  erected, — they  will  increase  the  growth  of 
the  neighboring  city,  and  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  surround- 
ing country  ;  but  not  for  this  are  they  brought  into  existence  ; 
no,  they  are  designed  solely  for  the  intellectual,  social  and 
moral  elevation  of  such  as  these  now  in  your  presence ;  for 
their  welfare  in  the  present  and  future  life. 

These  structures  will  stand,  when  our  bodies  shall  have 
crumbled  into  dust ;  stand — the  monuments  of  the  liberality 
of  the  State — monuments  of  the  early  educational  enter- 
prise of  Michigan.  During  years  long  future,  an  influence 
shall  go  forth  from  them,  diffusing  consolation  in  many  an 
afflicted  family ;  cheering  the  sadness  of  many  a  fond  parent ; 
irradiating  the  countenance  of  many  a  desponding  child 
with  intelligence  and  joy;  training  many  an  immortal  mind 
for  immortal  felicity." 

The  Building  Commissioner  then  read  a  list  of  the  arti- 
cles to  be  deposited  under  the  corner-stone ;  after  which  the 
stone  was  laid  in  its  place  by  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
who  at  the  same  time  made  a  brief  and  appropriate  address, 
after  which  an  eloquent  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Leach, 
Representative  in  Congress  of  the  District  in  which  Flint  is 
situated.  After  this,  addresses  were  made  in  signs  by  Messrs. 
Breg  and  Denison,  deaf-mutes  and  teachers  in  the  Asylum. 
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Their  remarks,  having  been  previously  written  out  by  them- 
selves, were  at  the  same  time  read  to  the  audience,  as  follows  : 

MR.  M.   L.  BREG'S  ADDRESS. 

"  This  noble  edifice — the  laying  of  whose  corner  stone  we 
now  celebrate,  will  be  the  pride  and  ornament  of  Michigan, 
to  whom  much  credit  will  be  given  for  her  prudent  and  wise- 
liberality  towards  her  afflicted  children.  Its  many  friends 
will  rejoice  with  me  that  this  building  will  rank  next  to  the 
new  one  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  New  York,  in  magnitude 
and  magnificence.  As  the  audience  recur  to  the  period 
when  humane  and  philanthropic  institutions  began  to  invite 
the  unfortunate  to  be  educated,  they  will  be  much  impressed 
with  the  rapid  progress  of  philanthropy. 

The  ancients  attained  a  warlike  oratory  and  philosophical 
fame,  but  not  philanthropy,  which  shines  in  our  age  like  a 
diamond.    My  chief  curiosity  is,  that  in  the  splendor  and 
magnificence  of  Israel,  no  humane  asylum  was  opened  to  the 
afflicted.    God,  who  could  have  taught  the  Jews  how  to 
build  asylums,  fixed  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  philanthro- 
pic institutions  after  the  Christian  era.    The  Son  of  Man 
wrought  wonderful  miracles  upon  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  blind,  having  much  compassion  upon  them.    Thus  Chris- 
tianity began  philanthropy.    The  deaf  and  dumb  remained 
in  ignorance  till  1760,  when  the  sunshine  of  education  began 
to  dispel  the  darkness  enveloping  their  minds.    At  this  time 
the  Abbe  De  PEpee,  whose  name  stands  in  the  world  for 
perfect  benevolence,  established  the  first  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  his  own  expense.    His  success  soon  led  to  the 
establishment  of  many  other  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
When  the  success  which  attended  the  French  and  English 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  known,  so  great  was  the 
compassion  of  a  few  benevolent  individuals  for  the  unfortu- 
nate ones  of  our  own  country,  that  they  delayed  not  to  send 
a  philanthropist — the  deceased  Gallaudet — to  England  and 
France,  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  system  of  teaching.  In 
1817,  this  benevolent  man  established  the  American  Asylum 
at  Hartford,  the  first  on  the  Western  continent.    Since  then, 
Vol.  IX.  30 
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many  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  sprung  up  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  very  proud  to  have  been  born  in 
the  United  States,  where  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  edu- 
cation of  not  only  speaking  and  hearing  children,  but  also  of 
the  mute  and  the  blind. 

T  thank  God  that  "  the  silent  children "  are  restored  to 
society,  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  conversing  with  whom 
they  please.  On  their  going  to  school,  the  blank  of  their 
minds  disappears,  and  intelligence  is  developed  as  if  by 
magic.  They  still  labor,  and  ever  must,  under  many  diffi- 
culties and  disadvantages,  which  speaking  and  hearing  per- 
sons cannot  realize.  However,  they  are  contented  and  hap- 
py ;  and  satisfied  with  their  lot.  How  precious  the  thought 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  the  first  voice  which  they  shall 
hear,  is  that  of  the  great  physician,  and  then  they  will  gladly 
sing  sweet  strains  of  music  to  him." 

MR.  JAMES  DENISON'S  ADDRESS. 

"  Forty  years  ago,  when  Gallaudet  and  Clerc  commenced 
their  works  of  benevolence  in  America,  Michigan  was  a  vast 
wilderness,  inhabited  by  the  aborigines,  except  here  and 
there,  where  the  white  man  had  planted  a  few  small  settle- 
ments. Now,  how  great  the  contrast!  Cities  and  villages 
have  started  into  life  on  every  side.  Detroit,  from  being  a 
mere  collection  of  log  huts  and  fur  traders'  depots,  has  taken 
her  stand  as  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the  United  States 
in  population  and  importance.  District  Schools,  Academies, 
and  High  Seminaries  of  learning  have  sprung  up  and  flour- 
ished under  the  enlightened  policy  of  Michigan.  Young  in 
years,  she  takes  the  lead  of  the  sisterhood  of  States  in  pro- 
viding for  the  educational  wants  of  her  children,  and  among 
them  all,  she  does  not  forget  the  unfortunate — the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind. 

We  meet  to-day  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  the  buildings  she 
has  granted  most  ample  means  to  construct ;  guided  by  her 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  those  deprived  of  the  'most 
precious  gifts  of  hearing  and  of  sight.'  In  erecting  these 
edifices,  Michigan  will  build  for  herself  a  monument,  on 
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whose  enduring  front  will  be  perpetuated  in  characters  of 
gold  the  record  of  a  generosity  not  less  noble  than  just. 

Through  their  portals,  many  will  enter  to  be  shown  for  the 
first  time  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  and  the  way  to  1  that 
bright  and  beautiful  land'  'where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest'  The  deaf  and  dumb 
will  be  told  in  their  own  expressive  and  graceful  pantomime, 
how  there  the  4  children  of  silence'  shall  become  'angels  of 
melody.'  Their  lot  in  this  world  will  bear  more  gently  on 
them,  when  they  know  that  their  voices  shall  mingle  in  the 
anthem  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  ever  ascending  from  the 
Heavenly  Choir  to  the  throne  of  the  Most  High.  And  the 
hearts  of  the  blind  will  be  made  glad  with  the  promise  of  the 
day  when  their  eyes  shall  behold  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
in  all  his  glory  and  majesty. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  amiss,  if  I  bring  these  remarks  to  a 
close  with  a  few  words  concerning  myself,  especially  as  my 
connection  with  this  Institution  is  soon  to  be  dissolved.  A 
son  of  the  lamented  Gallaudet  is  at  Washington,  attempting 
to  establish  there  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  the 
father  established  one  at  Hartford.  He  has  called  me  to 
assist  him  in  his  noble  undertaking.  Though  aware  that  his 
good  opinion  is  not  warranted  by  my  merits,  yet  such  a  call 
I  cannot  refuse.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  look  forward 
to  the  hour  of  parting  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fay,  whose  many 
acts  of  kindness  I  have,  as  yet,  done  nothing  to  deserve  or  to 
repay.  The  fragrance  of  the  memory  of  these  acts  will  ever 
be  with  me  a  continual  benediction  until  the  end  of  life's 
pilgrimage.  If  the  best  wishes  of  a  humble  individual  like 
myself  for  their  success  and  prosperity,  can  accomplish  any- 
thing, I  give  them  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul 

Under  their  management  this  Institution  has  acquired  its 
present  high  position ;  it  has  steadily  increased  in  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  its  supporters  from  the  commence- 
ment;  and  bids  fair,  if  continued  under  the  same  judicious 
supervision,  to  rise  to  a  prosperity  and  an  influence  that  will 
place  it  among  the  first  o£  the  institutions  of  the  kind  in  our 
country.    And  though  I  regret  that  I  shall  not  share  the 
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blessing  of  the  bright  days  in  store  for  it,  I  shall  always 
rejoice  to  mark  the  progress  in  the  path  to  usefulness  and 
success  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind." 

After  this,  the  Building  Commissioner  gave  a  minute 
description  of  the  plan  of  the  buildings.  He  says,  "With 
the  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  last  winter  we 
hope  to  get  up  the  walls  that  are  commenced  and  get  the 
roof  on  ;  and  we  hope  the  next  Legislature  will  appropriate 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  complete  the  building  during  the 
two  succeeding  years,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  accommo- 
date 350  pupils." 

The  benediction  was  then  pronounced,  and  the  guests 
moved  in  order  into  the  Asylum  building,  where  they  sat 
down  to  an  entertainment,  and  had  a  good  time  with  toasts 
and  speeches. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  "THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  GALLAUDET  ASSOCIATION  OF  DEAF  MUTES." 

Reported  by  Wm.  M.  Chamberlain,  of  South  Reading,  Mass. 

The  Board  of  Managers  met  at  the  United  States  Hotel 
in  Amherst,  N.  H.,  on  Thursday,  October  1st,  1857,  at  ten 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  agreeable  to  previous  appointment.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President.  Prayer  by 
Mr.  David.  The  roll  was  called  and  the  following  persons 
answered  to  their  names,  viz :  Messrs.  Atkins,  Brown,  Bar- 
rett, Chamberlain,  David  and  Homer.  The  President  re- 
marked that  since  the  last  Convention,  Mr.  Wilson  Derby, 
of  South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  Manager  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  had  resigned  his  post,  and  that  he  had 
appointed  Mr.  Joseph  O.  Sanger,  of  Westboro',  Mass.,  to 
fill  the  place  till  the  meeting  of  the  Board.  He  wished  to 
know  if  the  Board  had  any  objections  to  that  gentleman. 
They  replied  that  they  had  not,  and  Mr.  Sanger  having 
expressed  his  willingness  to  serve  as  Manager,  was  installed 
for  the  rest  of  the  term  of  office  which  expires  in  September, 
1858. 
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The  President  then  said,  that  he  supposed  he  must  give 
his  reasons  for  calling  a  meeting  of  the  Board.  One  reason 
was,  that  the  Constitution  required  it.  He  had  other  reasons 
which  he  would  explain  in  due  season.  He  was  glad  to  see 
so  many  present,  and  thought  there  would  have  been  a  full 
attendance  if  Mr.  Emerson,  of  Maine,  had  not  been  obliged 
to  attend  the  State  Fair  at  Bangor,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Conn., 
prevented  from  coming  by  the' death  of  his  youngest  child. 
He  had  called  them  together  for  no  political  purpose,  but  to 
consult  how  best  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Association. 
He  recommended  that  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  Con- 
vention receive  the  careful  consideration  of  those  present,  in 
order  to  make  a  judicious  choice  with  reference  to  the  con- 
venience of  all  concerned.  The  Association's  affairs  ap- 
peared to  have  prospered  very  well,  in  spite  of  difficulties, 
during  the  three  years  it  had  been  in  operation.  The  idea 
of  forming  an  Association  of  Deaf  Mutes  originated  with 
George  M.  Lucas,  Esq.,  of  Bradford,  Vt.,  and  the  laudable 
efforts  of  that  gentleman  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object  deserved  to  be  gratefully  remembered. 

He  thought  that  the  matters  of  "  Orator  of  the  Day?  and 
"  interpreter  "  for  the  next  Convention,  might  be  deferred  to 
some  other  time,  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board  could  do  as 
they  thought  best.  He  had  heard  some  remarks  on  the 
expediency  of  discontinuing  the  arrangement  with  the 
"Annals"  but  did  not  like  the  idea  of  doing  so.  He  thought 
the  "Annals  "  was  the  best  publication  we  could  use  as  the 
organ  of  our  Association.  It  would  cost  too  much  to  pub- 
lish one  at  our  own  expense,  and  he  had  heard  no  complaints 
about  it  from  the  members  ;  on  the  contrary,  many  had  been 
induced  to  join  the  Association  who  would  not  have  done  so 
if  they  could  not  have  the  "Annals"  and  the  arrangement 
seemed  to  satisfy  them  all.  If  the  members  liked  the  "An- 
nals"  and  wished  them  continued,  they  had  a  right  to  them. 
It  would  depend  upon  them  and  not  on  the  Board  whether 
the  subscription  to  the  "Annals"  were  discontinued.  Any 
decision  in  regard  to  the  publication  must  be  deferred  until 
the  next  Convention,  when  we  would  submit  it  to  the  mem- 
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bers.  He  concluded  by  hoping  that  good  sense  and  judicious 
decisions  might  be  the  order  of  the  day,  whatever  the  subject 
might  be  which  came  up  for  their  consideration. 

The  orders  of  the  day  were  then  taken  up. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Homer,  a  Committee  of  three,  viz  : 
Messrs.  Sanger,  Atkins  and  David,  were  appointed  to  exam- 
ine and  prove  the  Treasurer's  Report.  Adjourned  to  2 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. 
Met  at  2  o'clock.    The  whole  of  the  session  was  taken  up 
in  examining  reports  and  settling  accounts.    Adjourned  to  9 
A.  M.,  Friday. 

Friday,  Oct.  2 — Morning  Session. 
Met  at  9.    Called  to  order  by  the  President.    Prayer  by 
Mr.  Sanger.    Accounts  and  reports  continued.    Some  dis- 
cussion on  unimportant  subjects.    Adjourned  to  1  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Met  at  1.  Treasurer's  Report  brought  in.  It  will  be 
found  on  another  page.  The  place  of  the  next  Convention 
now  came  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Homer  spoke  in  favor  of  Portland,  Me.  It  was  a  re- 
mote place,  he  was  aware,  but  he  did  not  think  that  it  would 
make  much  difference.  It  would  bring  many  mutes  in 
Maine,  who  had  not  yet  been,  to  Convention,  besides  being 
a  good  opportunity  to  enlighten  them  in  respect  to  the  objects 
of  the  Association,  upon  which  subject,  he  said,  they  did 
not  seem  to  have  very  clear  ideas.  Mr.  David  agreed  with 
Mr.  Homer. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  for  Worcester,  Mass.  It  was  very 
centrally  situated,  was  a  pleasant  place,  and  had  all  the  con- 
veniences the  mutes  would  want.  If  Portland,  Me.,  was 
chosen,  he  thought  the  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  mutes 
would  not  attend  in  any  large  number,  because  they  would 
have  to  go  a  long  way  around  to  get  there.  He  thought 
Worcester  would  give  all  an  equal  chance.  Seconded  by 
Messrs.  Barrett  and  Sanger. 
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Mr.  Atkins  said  something  in  favor  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
but  did  not  press  the  matter. 

On  motion,  a  vote  was  taken  ;  result,  unanimous  for 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Next  came  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Convention. 
This  occupied  but  a  few  minutes,  and  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  September  was  unanimously  appointed,  (Sept.  8, 
1858.) 

Mr.  Homer  then  moved  that  the  subject  of  an  "Orator  of 
the  Day  "  receive  attention.  He  said  that  it  was  desirable 
that  the  "  Orator"  whoever  he  might  be,  write  his  oration  for 
the  press  himself,  both  in  order  to  avoid  the  imperfections 
and  omissions  of  the  reporter,  and  to  allow  the  reporter  to 
enjoy  the  address,  instead  of  having  to  work  on  it  while  it 
was  being  delivered,  as,  in  such  a  case,  he  only  "heard"  half 
of  it.  The  reporter  himself  (Secretary)  had  complained  of 
it.    Adjourned  to  Mr.  David's  house  at  7  P.  M. 

Evening  Session. 
Met  at  7.  Mr.  Homer  moved  that  an  "Orator  of  the  Day" 
be  chosen.  A  number  of  persons  were  proposed  and  their 
merits  discussed.  On  a  vote  being  taken,  Mr.  Jonathan  P. 
Marsh,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  was  nominated  by  one  plurality. 
In  case  Mr.  Marsh  should  decline,  Thomas  J.  Chamberlain, 
Esq.,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  was  nominated  substitute  by  two 
plurality.  A  Finance  Committee  of  two,  viz  :  Messrs.  Sam- 
uel Rowe,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  J.  P.  Marsh,  of  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  were  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  Report 
once  in  six  months. 

Ordered,  That  a  list  of  members  and  donors  be  published 
in  the  January  No.  of  the  "Annals." 

Ordered,  That  the  Treasurer's  account,  a  notice  to  mem- 
bers and  others  to  send  in  their  subscriptions  for  next  year, 
before  the  first  of  January,  1858,  if  they  want  the  "Annals," 
and  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  be  inserted 
in  the  October  number  of  the  "Annals." 

Messrs.  George  Homer,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Joseph  O.  San- 
ger, of  Westboro',  Mass.,  and  George  M.  Lucas,  of  Bradford, 
Vt.,  appointed  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  next 
Convention. 
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The  opinion  prevailed  that  the  term  for  which  the  officers 
of  the  Association  were  elected,  (four  years)  was  too  long, 
and  that  it  would  be  advisable,  at  the  next  Convention,  to 
move  for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  render 
an  election  necessary  once  in  two  years. 

On  motion,  was  nominated  for  "Inter- 

preter" for  the  benefit  of  the  hearing  persons  who  might 
attend  the  next  Convention. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  give  notice  of  the  length  of 
the  Convention  in  days. 

Messrs.  Homer,  Sanger  and  Thomas  J.  Chamberlain,  were 
to  continue  Committee  on  the  "Annals" 

On  motion,  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  C.  C.  Champ- 
ney,  Esq.,  of  the  United  States  Hotel,  for  free  use  of  room 
in  which  to  hold  our  meetings. 

To  Messrs.  John  O.  David  and  George  H.  Kent,  for  hos- 
pitality enjoyed  by  members  of  the  Board.  And 

To  the  various  railroad  companies,  for  their  liberality  in 
passing  members  of  the  Board  to  Amherst  and  back,  free  of 
charge. 

After  prayer  by  Mr.  Sanger,  the  President  declared  the 
meeting  adjourned,  to  meet  on  Tuesday  evening,  Sept.  7th, 
1858,  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

Charles  Barrett,  Treasurer,  in  Account  with  the  New 
England  Gallaudet  Association  of  Deaf  Mutes. 

From  April,  1856,  to  October,  1857. 

Dr. 

Balance  on  hand  April  1st,  1856,    ....  $94.60 
To  Cash  received  from  members,        .       .       .  132.00 
"        Donation  from  Miss  Annie  Kent,     .       .  1.00 
"        rec'd  from  sale  of  eight  copies  of  Barnard's 
Tribute  to  Gallaudet — Donation  from 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,         .       .       .  8.00 
"        Donation  from  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  Esq.       .       .  5.00 
«  «  «    Ellen  D.  S.  Lyman,  .       .  1.00 

"  received  from  sale  of  Pamphlets,  .  .  .  2.00 
«        for  note  of  Wm.  M.  Chamberlain,  .       .  17.20 


260.80 
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Dr. 


By  Cash  paid  express,  postage,  paper  and  sundries,  $70.87 

"          "    printing  circulars  and  pamphlets,  33.02 

"          "    for  American  Annals,       .       .       .  100.00 

"       balance  on  hand,   56.91 


260.80 


Boston,  October  20,  1857. 


Charles  Barrett, 

Treasurer, 


I,  the  undersigned,  have  this  day  examined  the  Treasurer's 
account  and  find  it  correct. 


The  next  Convention  of  the  New  England  Gallaudet 
Association  of  Deaf  Mutes  will  be  held  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  8,  9  and 
10,  1858. 

This  number  of  the  Annals  closes  the  year,  and  we  hope 
members  will  renew  their  subscriptions.  All  who  intend 
joining  the  Association  are  requested  to  send  in  their  sub- 
scriptions before  the  first  of  January,  in  order  that  we  may 
know  how  many  copies  of  the  Annals  are  wanted.  We  shall 
doubtless  have  a  few  extra  copies,  but  we  prefer  to  know  as 
much  as  possible  about  it  before  January,  as  we  shall  pub- 
lish a  list  of  members  and  donors  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Annals. 

At  the  next  Convention  there  will  be  an  election  of  offi- 
cers, as  the  old  Board's  term  expires,  and  other  important 
business  will  come  before  the  meeting.  We  therefore  hope 
that  all  will  come  who  can,  as  a  full  attendance  is  very 
desirable  when  business  is  of  an  important  nature,  in  order 
that  all  may  have  a  chance  to  express  their  opinions. 

In  conclusion,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  we  can,  during 
the  remainder  of  our  term  of  office,  to  promote  the  interests 


Boston,  October  21,  1857. 


Samuel  Rowe, 
Auditing  Committee. 


NOTICE. 
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of  the  Association,  and  we  hope  the  mutes  of  New  England 
and  other  States  will  give  us  their  aid  and  encouragement. 
By  order, 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
The  N.  E.  G.  Association, 

Wm,  Martin  Chamberlain, 

Secretary. 


THE  DEAF-MUTES'  BIBLE  CLASS  IN  BOSTON. 

Deaf-mutes  in  general  must  ever  find  peculiar  enjoyment  in  the  society 
of  each  other.  When  educated  to  a  knowledge  of  words,  they  are  indeed 
made  capable  of  intercourse  with  the  world  at  large ;  and  thus  can  not 
only  transact  the  necessary  business  of  life,  but  by  intercourse  with  the 
speaking  world,  they  can  improve  their  minds,  enlarge  the  circle  of  their 
ideas,  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  language,  as  well  as  derive  much  social 
enjoyment.  They  are  happy  also  in  the  society  of  their  relatives  and  family 
friends.  But  it  is  in  the  free  intercourse  they  can  have  with  each  other  by 
means  of  their  own  language  of  signs,  that  their  social  natures  will  find  the 
fullest  satisfaction.  The  similarity  of  their  condition,  as  deaf-mutes,  must 
also  create  between  them  mutual  sympathies. 

Deaf-mutes  should  therefore  consider  it  an  especial  privilege,  when  a 
number  of  them  reside  in  the  same  city,  village,  or  neighborhood.  As  their 
privileges  of  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  are  somewhat  limited, 
they  should  make  the  most  of  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  They  should 
be  a  band  of  brethren  and  sisters,  cultivating  kindly  feelings  towards  each 
other,  rejoicing  in  each  other's  welfare,  and  sympathising  in  each  other's 
sorrows  and  troubles,  promoting  each  other's  improvement,  and  endeavoring 
to  aid  each  other  in  all  possible  ways.  There  is  an  obvious  propriety  in  their 
uniting  together  for  religious  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  This  will  make  their 
friendship  for  each  other  better,  purer  and  happier.  It  will  save  some  of 
them  from  vicious  courses  and  temporal  ruin, — especially  in  large  towns  and 
cities,  where  temptations  abound,  and  where  the  Sunday  would  be  a  day  of 
great  temptation.  It  will  elevate  their  souls  by  communion  with  the  great 
Father  of  Spirits,  and  prepare  them  better  to  do  their  work  in  life,  as  God's 
servants,  and  as  beings  having  an  immortal  life  before  them ;  and  through 
God's  grace  it  will  prove  the  means  of  eternal  blessedness  to  their  souls.  Let 
them,  then,  whenever  they  can  do  so,  meet  and  pray  together,  and  study  God's 
Word.  If  they  are  few  in  number,  they  can  do  it  with  less  formality,  and 
yet  so  as  to  be  improving  and  profitable.  Where  a  larger  company  can  be 
gathered,  some  one  of  the  number  should  be  selected  as  a  suitable  person  to 
conduct  the  exercises.    It  always  rejoices  us  to  hear  of  such  things  being 
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done,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  give  place  to  the  following  account  ot 
the  Deaf-mutes'  Bible  Class  of  Boston. 

Roxbury,  Sept.  30,  1857. 

Mr.  S.  Porter, 

Dear  Sir : — I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  some  account  of 
my  Bible  Class  according  to  your  request. 

In  1838,  there  was  an  original  meeting,  as  a  Sunday  School 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  resided  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
while  I  was  there,  kept  up  by  the  benevolent  instructors, 
especially  Mr.  Morris,  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

In  1840,  I  established  the  Bible  class  at  Willimantic, 
Conn.,  and  we  kept  it  up  till  I  came  to  Boston  to  reside. 
Mr.  S.  A.  Lewis  keeps  the  class  up  still. 

In  185t),  there  were  here  a  few  mutes  who  sometimes  as- 
sembled in  a  room  to  attend  to  religious  questions  as  a  Sun- 
day School.  Afterwards  it  was  desirable  to  establish  a  place 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  worship  in  Boston  on  Sabbaths. 
Oct.  5,  1850,  the  vestry  of  Park  Street  Church  was  occupied 
by  eleven  mutes,  at  first  under  the  granting  of  the  Church 
Committee  for  temporary  use.  The  class  grew  large  gradu- 
ally, and  were  interested  to  attend  to  the  explanations  of  the 
Bible  and  to  study  "Newcomb's  Scripture  Questions  on  the 
Gospels  in  Harmony."  The  mutes  assembled  in  the  vestry 
on  Christmas  day,  1851,  to  organize  a  new  society,  with 
high  pleasure,  called  "Deaf-mutes'  Bible  Class."  Articles, 
which  contain  plain  rules,  were  adopted  also.  On  the  first 
of  January,  1853,  the  members  of  the  class  presented  the 
writer  of  this  with  a  neat  silver  cake-basket  and  butter-knife, 
"  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  his  voluntary  services  as  teacher 
during  the  past  year." 

Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  the  late  principal  of  the  American  Asy- 
lum, was  much  interested  and  preached  excellently  before  us 
in  the  vestry  in  1852  and  1853,  in  the  winters. 

Mr.  T.  Gallaudet,  one  of  the  instructors  of  the  N.  Y.  In- 
stitution, offered  his  services  to  my  Bible  class  for  a  Sabbath 
in  November,  1855.  He  was  gladly  invited  to  preach,  and 
our  meeting  was  fully  attended  by  the  class  with  much 
pleasure. 
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In  April,  1853,  the  class  was  moved  to  one  of  the  con- 
venient rooms  of  Mount  Vernon  Church,  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk's, 
under  the  committee's  favor.  The  mutes  became  regular 
and  respectable  attendants,  and  much  better  and  wiser,  so 
that  most  of  them  were  able  to  recite  and  give  explanations 
on  answers  before  us,  such  as  the  verse  John  17  :  5  ;  "And  now, 

0  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory 
which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was,"  like  primitive 
Christians. 

Last  January  1st,  the  new  year  evening,  I  was  invited  to 
go  with  Mrs.  Marsh  to  the  class  room.  I  was  surprised  to 
see  the  cheerful  and  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  sitting  fully. 

1  was  presented  by  them  with  many  nice  presents  for  my 
labors.  The  secretary  of  the  class  informed  them  about  an 
account  paid  by  the  members  for  the  sexton's  trouble,  and  a 
small  sum  of  ten  and  a  half  dollars  that  was  found  left.  One 
or  two  of  the  committee  asked  them  if  they  would  be  willing 
to  give  it  to  me.  They  answered  respectfully,  "  No,  but 
rather  let  it  go  into  a  Savings  Bank  to  lay  up  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  plain  church  or  chapel  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  worship  in,  like  an  oak  seed  in  a  ground,  which  might 
grow  and  become  a  noble  tree  !"  The  class  have  been  con- 
tinually prosperous  and  the  number  averages  thirty  to  thirty- 
five. 

Last  Spring,  the  interesting  Bible  class  was  greatly  blessed 
with  the  special  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  They  were 
quite  serious  to  attend  to  my  preaching  continually.  They 
felt  much  joy  in  the  presence  of  God  in  their  prayer  meet- 
ings. A  few  of  them  were  hopefully  converted.  Rev.  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Roxbury,  wrote  a  letter  to  me  April  8,  1857 : 
"  I  was  much  interested  to  learn  through  Mrs.  Marsh,  a  few 
day's  since,  that  there  were  indications  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
special  presence  with  your  interesting  Bible  class.  May  the 
ear  of  all  in  your  group  of  pupils  who  are  spiritually  deaf 
be  opened,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing." 

At  the  present  time,  the  class  is  seriously  and  punctually 
attended  with  apparent  interest.  They  read  what  chapters 
or  texts  I  select,  after  their  assembling,  and  attend  to  my 
explanation  and  prayer;  then  I  ask  them  questions  in  the 
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portions  of  the  New  Testament.  After  their  answers,  I 
explain  the  same  plainly  to  them  till  eleven  and  a  half  o'clock. 
They  shut  the  Bible  and  attend  to  my  lecture  and  prayer  ; 
they  then  disperse.  I  have  one  service  usually,  in  the  fore- 
noon. I  had  two  services  for  three  months,  because  they 
were  fully  serious. 

We  will  be  happy  and  thankful  if  any  of  your  friends  and 
instructors  of  the  American  Asylum  and  the  New  York  and 
other  institutions,  should  be  pleased  to  stop  and  preach  before 
us.  Your  most  affectionate  servant, 

J.  P.  Marsh. 


NOTICES  OF  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE 
DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

American  Asylum. 
The  Forty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Asylum  at  Hartford 
was  presented  in  May  last.  The  number  of  pupils  during  the 
3  year  was  V  hundred  and  fifty-two  in  all,  which  however  is 
twenty  or  thirty  more  than  were  in  the  Asylum  together  at 
any  one  time.  Two  deaths  occurred,  from  measles,  after 
four  and  a  half  years  of  exemption  from  fatal  disease  in  the 
Asylum.  There  were  seventy-four  cases  of  measles  in  the 
course  of  a  single  month.  Two  vice-presidents  of  the  Asy- 
lum died  within  the  year :  Ward  Woodbridge,  Esq.,  and 
Col.  James  Ward,  who  were  among  the  original  benefactors 
and  founders  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  corps  of 
teachers,  resigned  his  place,  to  pursue  the  study  of  theology, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  who  also  re- 
signed, after  this  report  was  presented,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Columbia  Institution.  There  are  thirteen  instructors  o 
classes,  besides  a  teacher  of  articulation ;  also  teachers  of 
drawing  and  penmanship,  who  attend  on  Saturday  forenoon. 
The  Principal  is  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Turner. 

This  Report  contains  a  list  of  all  the  former  pupils  of  the 
Asylum.    In  preparing  this  list,  the  Principal  wrote  a  large 
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number  of  letters  of  inquiry,  addressed  to  postmasters,  in 
relation  to  individuals  who  had  not  been  heard  of  for  a  long 
time.  The  replies,  of  which  some  specimens  are  quoted  in 
the  Report,  were  highly  gratifying  and  encouraging,  as  show- 
ing that  not  only  the  more  intelligent  and  the  brighter  schol- 
ars do  credit  to  the  institution,  but  even  the  dull  and  unprom- 
ising turn  out  far  better  than  was  anticipated.  The  whole 
number  on  the  list  is  one  thousand  and  eighty-one.  The  list 
is  followed  by  a  numerical  classification  in  respect  to  resi- 
dence ;  means  of  support ;  age  when  admitted ;  time  under 
instruction ;  causes  of  leaving  within  two  years  ;  the  causes 
of  the  deafness ;  the  age  when  hearing  was  lost ;  deaf  and 
dumb  relatives ;  and  the  diseases  in  thirty-seven  cases  of 
death  at  the  Asylum.  The  whole  number  of  those  on  the 
list  who  have  died  is  a  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  married  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-four ', 
of  whom  eighty-nine  have  partners  who  can  hear  and  speak. 

Occasion  is  taken  in  the  Report  to  remark  upon  the  im- 
provement in  style  of  writing  and  the  use  of  language,  which 
is  observable  on  a  comparison  of  the  compositions  of  pupils 
in  the  Reports  of  later  years  with  those  inserted  in  the 
earlier  Reports  of  the  Asylum. 

This  Report  has  prefixed  to  it  an  engraved  likeness  of  the 
late  Principal,  Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  which  is  quite  accurate  and 
life-like,  and  also  contains  wood-cuts  giving  a  front  view 
and  plans  of  the  first  and  second  stories  of  the  Asylum. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  past  year  were  $36,153.45. 

The  pupils  of  the  American  Asylum,  are  of  late  years  chiefly 
from  the  New  England  States,  each  of  which  appropriates  an 
annual  sum  for  the  support  of  pupils  sent  from  within  its 
limits,  for  whom  the  annual  charge  of  the  institution  is  one 
hundred  dollars. 

This  present  month  has  witnessed  the  departure  from  earth 
of  another  of  the  honored  and  venerable  founders  of  the 
Asylum,  James  H.  Wells,  Esq.  who  was  one  of  the  vice-pres- 
idents, and  was  formerly  for  many  years  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity  and  pu- 
rity of  character. 
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New  York. 

The  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  year  1856,  opens  with 
a  statement  of  the  peculiar  embarrassments  under  which  the 
institution  labored  during  the  year,  as  connected  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  buildings  so  far  as  to  be  habitable,  and  the 
removal  into  them  from  the  old,  besides  the  failure  of  the 
Legislature  to  pass  their  usual  appropriation  bills.  The 
difficulties  were  however  surmounted,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  institution  without  interrup- 
tion. A  heavy  load  of  debt  has  been  incurred  for  the  build- 
ings, which  however  the  State  can  well  afford  to  make  some 
arrangement  to  assume,  as  the  debt  bears  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  value  of  the  property  and  the  whole  amount 
expended  upon  it. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  year  amounted  to  $48,259.05. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institution  at  the  date  of  the 
Report  was  three  hundred  and  fifteen,  a  larger  number  than 
has  been  gathered  at  once  in  any  other  school  in  the  world. 

The  same  causes  which  have  hitherto  led  to  a  constant  in- 
crease of  pupils,  it  is  anticipated  will  operate  for  years  to  come, 
For  this  the  new  buildings  will  suffice,  till  the  number  reach- 
es five  hundred. 

During  the  year  one  pupil  died,  from  congestion  of  the 
lungs.  Some  of  the  former  pupils  having  been  killed  during 
the  year,  by  carelessly  exposing  their  lives  on  the  tracks  of 
railways,  the  Report  utters  an  earnest  warning  to  deaf- 
mutes  against  such  recklessness,  which,  it  says  justly,  should 
be  regarded  as  little  short  of  deliberate  suicide. 

There  are  fourteen  instructors  of  classes,  under  Harvey  P. 
Peet,  LL.  D,  President  of  the  Institution.  Instruction  was 
also  given  twice  a  week  in  drawing,  by  a  professor  of  that 
art.  The  ordinary  term  of  instruction  for  the  larger  portion 
of  the  pupils  is  seven  years;  to  which  are  superadded  three 
years  for  those  admitted  to  the  High  Class.  The  shops  for 
the  mechanical  department  are  not  yet  erected.  The  grounds, 
comprising  thirty-seven  acres,  will  afford  opportunity  for  in- 
struction in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
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A  portion  of  the  Report  is  occupied  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Institution,  and  contains  wood  cuts  pre- 
senting a  view  and  the  ground  plan  of  the  new  buildings. 

Appended  is  the  Report  of  the  annual  examination  of  the 
classes  by  a  Committee  from  the  Board  of  Directors. 

We  took  occasion  not  long  since  to  look  in  upon  those  new 
buildings, — which  are  now  entirely  completed,  so  far  as  the 
interior  is  concerned.  We  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the 
amplitude  of  space  within  the  rooms, — so  important  as  it  is, 
and  indispensable  as  it  should  be  deemed,  wherever  numbers 
of  breathing  persons  are  congregated.  In  the  next  place,  we 
found  abundant  provision  for  the  admission  of  light; — especial- 
ly in  the  chapel  is  it  perfect.  The  chapel  will  seat  eight  hun- 
dred persons;  yet  is  so  well  lighted,  mainly  through  the 
sky-light,  that  any  thing  written  upon  the  slates  on  the  wall 
above  the  teachers'  platform,  can  be  read  with  ease  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  room — the  light  is  so  full  and  strong? 
and  free  from  all  glare  or  interfering  reflection.  The  con- 
venience of  the  general  arrangements,  obvious  on  a  mere  in- 
spection of  the  plan,  is  still  more  clear  on  a  view  of  the 
buildings  themselves. 

Pennsylvania. 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  year  1856,  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  past  history  of  that 
Institution.  There  were  a  hundred  and  seventy  three  pupils 
at  the  close  of  the  year  under  review, — a  considerable  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year,  and  consequent  on  a  more  lib- 
eral appropriation  by  the  legislature  of  that  State.  Fifteen 
of  the  number  were  from  Maryland,  ten  from  New  Jersey, 
and  four  from  Delaware.  Mr.  H.  W.  Mulligan  has  been  en- 
gaged as  an  additional  instructor.  There  are  in  all  nine 
classes.  A.  B.  Hutton,  A.  M.  is  the  Principal.  The  usual 
term  of  instruction  is  six  years.  The  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  year  appear  to  have  been  not  far  from  $23,000. 
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Missouri. 

We  have  received  the  Reports  of  the  commissioners  and 
superintendent  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  for  the  year  1855-56.  The  number  of  pupils 
on  the  catalogue  within  the  two  years,  was  one  hundred. 
The  number  in  the  Asylum  at  the  date  of  the  Reports  was 
eighty-seven.  Wm.  D.  Kerr,  A.  M.,  is  the  Superintendent; 
and  there  are  four  assistant  teachers,  deaf-mutes.  The 
institution  is  of  but  six  years  growth  ;  it  was  first  opened  in 
November,  1851,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Kerr, 
who  had  previously  been  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  Kentucky  Asylum ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  has  been 
constantly  and  rapidly  advancing  in  usefulness  and  prosper- 
ity.   It  is  sustained  by  the  State. 

The  Report  announces  the  completion  of  an  addition  to 
the  building,  fifty-five  by  thirty-five  feet  and  three  stories  high, 
at  an  expense  of  $8,500.  The  building  now  consists  of  a 
central  portion  and  one  wing,  in  a  chaste  and  imposing  style  of 
architecture  ;  and  since  this  Report  was  issued,  an  addition  in 
the  rear  of  the  main  building  has  been  erected,  to  serve  in  part 
for  hospitals  and  bathing  rooms.  The  location  is  elevated, 
airy  and  healthful,  near  the  town  of  Fulton. 

The  term  of  instruction  for  State  beneficiaries  is  limited 
to  five  years.  The  Report  sets  forth  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature,  the  desirableness  that  provision  be  made 
for  a  longer  term. 

A  short  tour  was  made  by  one  of  the  teachers,  Mr.  Martin, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  pupils,  through  a  number  of 
counties  in  the  State,  which  resulted  in  bringing  some  ten 
or  twelve  deaf-mutes  to  the  Asylum,  besides  getting  a  prom- 
ise to  come  from  as  many  more. 

The  conclusion  was  drawn,  from  observations  made  by 
Mr.  Martin,  that  there  are  three  or  four  hundred  deaf-mutes 
in  the  State  who  are  fit  subjects  for  instruction  ;  also,  that 
agencies  of  this  kind  are  highly  useful  in  bringing  children 
into  the  Asylum. 

General  good  health  had  been  enjoyed  for  the  two  years, 
with  no  instance  of  death.    Sore  eyes,  however,  had  pre- 
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vailed.  Both  the  physician  and  the  superintendent  repre- 
sent that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  afflicted  with 
a  scrofulous  taint  in  their  constitutions,  which  requires  more 
than  usual  precautions  for  their  health. 

South  Carolina. 
The  Eighth  Annual  Report  (for  1856)  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  is  in  our 
hands.  This  school  was  at  first  wholly  a  private  enterprize, 
undertaken  by  IN.  P.  Walker,  Esq.,  who  is  now  the  President; 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1856,  it  was  to  pass  wholly  into 
the  hands  of  the  State.  Mr.  Walker  is  assisted  in  the  mute 
department,  by  one  male  and  two  female  teachers ;  also  by 
a  male  and  a  female  instructor  for  the  blind.  There  is  a 
boot-shop  and  a  cabinet-shop,  for  teaching  these  trades  to  the 
pupils. 

Fifty  deaf-mutes  have  been  connected  with  the  institution 
since  its  origin  in  1849.  Twenty-one  of  these  remain  at 
present.  Fifteen  blind  pupils  have  been  connected  with  the 
institution,  of  whom  thirteen  remain.  The  number  of  deaf- 
mutes  had  been  reduced,  in  order  to  give  room  for  the  blind, 
in  compliance  with  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  establishing  a 
department  in  the  institution  for  this  class  of  unfortunates. 

The  location  is  at  Cedar  Spring,  Spartanburg  District, 
four  miles  from  the  town  of  Spartanburg.  The  Carolina 
Spartan  brings  us  an  interesting  description  of  a  musical 
concert  by  the  blind  pupils  last  summer. 

Michigan. 

We  have  the  Third  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  and  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind,  for  the  years  1855-6.  The  two  insti- 
tutions above-named  were  under  one  Board.  There  were 
in  the  last  named  Asylum  at  the  date  of  the  Report,  fifty- 
one  deaf-mute  pupils,  and  fifteen  blind.  When  the  whole  of  ' 
the  proposed  buildings  for  this  institution  shall  be  completed, 
the  cost,  as  estimated  in  this  Report,  will  be  $150,000  ;  and 
$15,000  more,  if  the  plan  for  forced  ventilation  and  heating 
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by  steam  be  adopted.  It  was  proposed  to  buy  fifty-eight 
acres  more  of  land ;  which  would  make  the  whole  amount  of 
land  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  ninety-one  acres.  The 
privileges  of  the  Asylum  axe  free  to  all  proper  subjects  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty  years,  residing  in  the  State, 
the  wealthy  as  well  as  the  needy.  A  narrative  of  the  history 
of  the  institution  is  given  in  Mr.  Fay's  Address,  as  quoted 
on  the  preceding  pages. 

A  singular  case  is  related  in  the  Report,  as  follows  : — "We 
have  one  deaf  and  dumb  girl  who  can  call  no  living  crea- 
ture kindred.  She  was  found  in  Lenawee  County,  on  the 
line  of  the  southern  railroad.  It  is  supposed  that  she  was 
put  out  of  the  cars  and  left  there.  She  was  named  Lena- 
wee, and  is  still  called  by  that  name." 

Louisiana. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Baton  Rouge  Advocate 
of  May  6,  1857  :— 

"  Completion  of  Louisiana  Institution  for  Mutes  and 
Blind. — Yesterday  the  Board  of  Administrators  of  this  In- 
stitution awarded  the  contract  for  the  entire  completion  of 
the  buildings,  including  the  furnishing  of  materials,  to  Messrs. 
R.  H.  Burk  and  Nelson  Potts,  the  lowest  bidders,  for  the 
sum  of  $36,000,  the  whole  to  be  finished  by  the  1st  of  De- 
cember next.  The  main  buildings  are  already  occupied, 
being  nearly  finished  on  the  inside  ;  still,  sound  economy 
requires  the  execution  of  the  remaining  work  to  prevent  se- 
rious deterioration  of  the  buildings,  as  well  as  to  better 
accommodate  the  school. 

The  structures,  when  completed,  will  have  cost  about 
$200,000.  The  last  Legislature  appropriated  some  ,$51,000 
to  building  purposes,  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  furniture, 
and  $14,500  to  current  support  of  the  Institution ;  the 
amount  thus  far  appropriated  to  buildings  exceeds  $163,000. 
The  structures  have  been  erected  in  the  finest  and  most 
substantial  manner,  and  when  completed  will  be  excelled  by 
no  Institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  both  in  elegance  of 
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architecture  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  comfort  of  the 
unfortunate. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  constantly  increasing,  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  following  gratifying  fact, 
alike  creditable  to  the  judicious  liberality  of  our  State,  and 
the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  Institution  has  been 
conducted.  No  State  in  the  Union  has  ever  educated  a  lar- 
ger number  of  mutes,  in  proportion  to  white  population,  than 
are  now  receiving  instruction  in  the  Louisiana  Institution. 

The  amount  for  which  the  final  contract  has  just  been  ad- 
judicated, is  considerably  less  than  the  estimate  presented  to 
the  Legislature,  and  the  whole  structures  have  been  carried 
on  with  such  careful  economy,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult,  at  this  time,  to  erect  similar  buildings  with  no 
greater  expenditure  of  money." 

District  of  Columbia. 
An  act  was  passed  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  was  approved  by  the  President  on  the  16th  of  February 
1857,  by  which  "  Byron  Sunderland,  J.  C.  McGuire,  David 
A.  Hall,  and  George  W.  Riggs,  of  Washington  city,  Wm. 
H.  Edes  and  Judson  Mitchell,  of  Georgetown,  and  Amos 
Kendall  and  Wm.  Stickney,  of  the  county  of  Washington, 
and  such  other  persons  as  may  hereafter  be  associated  with 
them  by  contributions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  blind,  are  created  a  body  politic  and  corpor- 
ate under  the  name  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind."  Among 
other  provisions,  the  act  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  pay  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  deaf-mute  or  blind  persons 
of  teachable  age,  belonging  to  the  District,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year,  on  proof  of  indigence 
produced  by  the  president  of  the  institution ;  also,  requiring 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  institution  to  make  a  year- 
ly report  of  its  affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  No 
limit  is  set  by  the  act  to  the  number  of  years  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  maintained  in  the  institution. 
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By  the  constitution  under  which  the  institution  was  incor- 
porated, the  support  is  to  be  derived  from  "  donations,  lega- 
cies, subscriptions  of  members  and  others,  and  such  aid  as 
Congress  may  be  pleased  to  afford  and  such  other  means  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  prescribe."  The  payment  of 
twenty-five  dollars  constitutes  a  life-member,  entitling  to  one 
vote  in  the  management,  with  an  additional  vote  for  each 
additional  twenty-five  dollars  contributed  ;  and  an  annual 
contribution  of  three  dollars,  makes  a  member  for  the  year 
entitled  to  one  vote.  "  The  officers  of  the  Institution  shall 
be  a  Patron,  who  shall  be  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  time  being ;  also  a  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
and  seven  Directors."  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  appoint  a  board  of  female  visitors,  not  ex- 
ceeding six  in  number,  to  exercise  such  appropriate  functions 
as  said  Board  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe."  Persons 
are  named  to  fill  the  offices  provisionally,  viz,,  Amos  Kendall, 
President ;  Wm.  Stickney,  Secretary ;  Geo.  W.  Biggs,  Treas- 
urer :  and  seven  of  the  above  named  corporators,  Directors. 

The  Institution  is  situated  on  an  elevated  location  in  the 
suburbs  of  Washington,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Capitol,  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Kendall,  an  acre  lot  and 
a  building  sufficing  for  temporary  accommodations  having 
been  donated  by  him. 

Our  readers  are  already  informed  that  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Gallaudet  has  been  installed  as  principal  of  this  new  institu- 
tion. He  has  been  familiar  from  infancy  with  the  sign-lan- 
guage of  deaf-mutes,,  which  is  in  truth  his  mother  tongue, — 
and  has  had  a  year's  experience  as  instructor  in  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum.  He  enjoys  the  valuable  aid  of  his  mother  as 
the  female  head  of  the  household,  and  in  the  department  of 
instruction  is  assisted  by  Mr.  James  Denison,  a  semi-mute, 
educated  at  the  American  Asylum,  and  for  the  last  year  a 
teacher  in  the  Michigan  Asylum.  The  address  of  Mr.  Den- 
ison, quoted  on  a  preceding  page,  shows  what  he  is. 

This  institution  is  placed  at  a  conspicuous  point,  and 
much  will  be  expected  of  it  in  the  future,  and  much  we 
trust  will  in  due  time  be  accomplished. 
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Other  Institutions. 

The  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  re- 
sumed operations,  under  some  arrangement  for  providing 
funds,  of  which  we  are  not  particularly  informed. 

Kev.  A.  Pomroy  has  resigned  his  post  as  Principal  of  the 
Mississippi  Institution,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Martin, 
a  semi-mute,  previously  a  teacher  in  the  Missouri  Institution 

The  Alabama  School  was  suspended  or  given  up  some 
two  years  or  more  ago. 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Life  and  labors  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D. 
By  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.  New  York,  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers,  1857. 

This  work  is  composed  chiefly  of  letters  and  other  wri- 
tings by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  the  most  of  which  have  never  before 
been  published.  It  has  but  just  appeared,  and  we  have 
neither  time  nor  room  for  an  extended  notice.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly come  into  the  hands  of  the  most  of  our  readers, 
and  be  read  by  them  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  is  a 
12mo  volume  of  440  pages,  and  is  sold  at  one  dollar.  It 
contains  an  excellent  likeness  of  Mr.  Gallaudet. 

Memoirs  of  John  Kitto,  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A.,  compiled  chiefly  from 
his  Letters  and  Journals.  By  J.  E.  Ryland,  M.  A.  Car- 
ter &  Brothers,  1857.    12mo.  2  vols. 

It  is  some  months  since  these  volumes  were  published. 
About  half  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with  the  period 
in  Dr.  Kitto's  life  from  the  time  he  became  deaf,  which  was 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  to  the  time  when  he  began  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  literary  public;  and  exhibits  the  progress 
of  his  struggling  efforts  to  gratify  his  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  desire  for  self-improvement,  and  to  render  himself  use- 
ful in  the  world,  in  spite  of  poverty  and  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties of  his  condition.  It  is  full  of  encouragement  to 
others  in  like  circumstances  and  having  similar  aspirations. 
The  idiomatic  and  racy  English  which  Dr.  Kitto  had  at  such 
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perfect  command,  appears  to  good  advantage  in  his  letters 
and  journals. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education.  Published  quar- 
terly ;  edited  by  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.  Hartford,  Sept., 
1857. 

This  number  contains,  among  other  interesting  and  val- 
uable articles,  one  on  "  Institutions  and  Instruction  for  the 
Blind,"  by  L.  P.  Brockett,  M.  D.,  and  a  continuation  of  an 
elaborate  paper  on  the  "Life  and  Educational  System  of 
Pestalozzi,"  by  Carl  Von  Raumer,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Prussia. 


MARRIAGE  RECORD. 

August  5th,  1857,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Mr.  John  Blount, 
an  instructor  in  the  Ky.  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
at  Danville,  was  married  to  Miss  Lucretia  Ann  Hoag- 
land.  Both  are  deaf  mutes.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of 
deaf-mute  parents,  and  belongs  to  the  Hoagland  family,  of 
which  mention  has  been  made  in  the  Ky.  Institution  Reports, 
as  remarkable  for  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  it  embraces. 

July  3d,  1857,  Mr.  Seymour  Lockwood,  to  Miss  Chloe 
M.  Bugbee,  (both  graduates  of  the  Am.  Asylum  in  1850.) 
They  live  in  Waterbury,  Vt. 

Mr.  Avery  L.  Clark,  (Am.  Asy.  1840,)  to  Miss  Almira 
G.  Luce,  (Am.  Asy.)  Mr.  C.  is  a  farmer  and  cigar  maker 
in  Middleboro,  Ms. 

Sept.  2nd,  1857,  Mr.  Varnum  B.  Wright,  (Am.  Asy.  1850) 
to  Miss  Mary  E.'Hildreth  (Am.  Asy.  1853.)  They  live  in 
Lowell,  Ms. 

Aug.  1856,  Mr.  Jonathan  Allard  to  Miss  Fanny  Lan- 
phier,  (both  Am.  Asy.  1846.)    They  live  in  Boston. 

Sept.  19th,  1857,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  Mr.  Hiram  L.  Liv- 
ingston to  Miss  Mary  Pressey,  (both  of   Am.  Asy.  1851.) 

Oct.  1st,  1857,  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Mr.  David  P.  Clark, 
(Am.  Asy.  1829,)  to  Miss  Sophronia  Titcomb,  (Am.  Asy. 
1833.)  They  live  in  Peterboro,  N.  H. 
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Eunice  Tripp,  (of  Am.  Asy.  1836,)  died  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  in  1857,  aged  39  years. 

Catharine  Leehe,  (entered  the  Am.  Asy.  Sept.  1855,  and 
left  June  25th,  1857,)  died  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Aug.  25thp  of 
consumption  following  measles. 

Ephriam  Garland  (Am.  As.  1841)  died  at  Conway  N.  H. 
Oct.  22,  1857,  aged  41  years. 

Catharine  C.  Luce  died  Oct.  14th,  1857,  of  lung  fever, 
at  the  Am.  Asylum,  (having  been  two  years  a  pupil,)  aged  14 
years. 

John  Parker  and  Benjamin  Dawson,  pupils  of  the  Am. 
Asylum  for  the  last  three  years,  died  in  Hartford,  Oct.  17th, 
1857.  They  went  out  with  others  to  gather  nuts  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  by  permission,  but  with  an  express  injunction 
to  avoid  the  railroad.  They,  however,  perversely  took  the 
track  to  walk  on  it  for  a  short  distance,  and  were  very  soon 
overtaken  by  a  train  and  struck  and  instantly  killed.  Par- 
ker was  13  and  Dawson  12  years  of  age. 


ITEMS. 

In  the  list  of  sufferers  by  the  late  disastrous  tire  at  Chicago,  111.,  we  no- 
ticed with  regret  the  firm  of  Wm.  Stacy,  Jr.  &  Co., — loss  $2,000,  not  insured. 
The  junior  partner  of  this  firm  was  Mr.  John  Gage,  a  pupil  in  the  Am.  Asylum 
a  few  years  since.  Having  finished  his  apprenticeship  to  the  book-binder's  trade,  he 
was  just  set  up  in  this  business  with  Mr.  Stacy.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  looking  in  upon  their  beautiful  new  rooms  in  the  upper  loft 
of  one  of  the  finest  blocks  in  Lake-street,  and  feel  therefore  the  more  lively  sym- 
pathy for  their  dissapointment.  Better  times  will,  we  trust,  see  our  young  friends 
started  again  with  fresh  courage. 

An  unknown  grey-haired  deaf-mute  man  was  run  over  on  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy  Railroad,  in  May  last.  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Phelps,  a  deaf-mute, 
(employed  as  copyist  in  the  county  Recorder's  Office  in  Chicago,)  learning 
that  the  poor  man  was  suffering  from  gross  neglect,  took  the  cars  at  once  for  the 
Cottage  Hill  station,  where  the  man  was  lying,  but  found  he  had  died  the  same 
morning,  "  after  lingering  for  nearly  a  week  and  with  less  sympathy  and  attention 
having  been  manifested  for  him  than  under  the  same  circumstances  would  have 
been  bestowed  on  a  dog."  We  quote  from  a  statement  of  the  case,  made  in  a  very 
becoming  manner  by  Mr.  Phelps  and  published  in  the  Chicago  Democrat. 

We  are  obliged  to  defer  to  our  next  number  some  small  matters,  including  a 
table  of  statistics. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  IN  PRUSSIA, 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Saegert,  by  Benjamin  Talbot,  Instructor  in  the  Ohio  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  IX.,  page  220.) 
VI.   INSTITUTIONS  AND  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

When  a  decision  has  been  made  any  where  in  favor  of 
the  German  or  the  French  method  of  educating  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  then  almost  of  itself  is  the  question  answered,  whether 
it  is  better  to  instruct  deaf-mutes  united  in  large  institutions, 
or  whether  they  may  not  rather  be  placed  out  singly  in  fami- 
lies, be  instructed  together  in  one  school,  and  after  the  hours 
of  teaching  be  immediately  allowed  again  to  make  use  in 
practical  life  of  what  they  have  learned. 

The  French  method  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb  needs 
the  boarding-school  arrangement ;  the  German  always  gains 
its  end  better  with  the  day-school,  and  is  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  other  only  where  local  circumstances  make  it  unavoidable. 

If  one  gives  up,  as  did  the  Abbe  V  Epee,  instructing  deaf 
mutes  generally  in  spoken  language ;  if  he  translates  words 
and  sentences  by  means  of  an  artificial  language  of  gestures  ; 
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if  he  develops  the  deaf-mute's  natural  method  of  thinking 
in  images,  (on  the  basis  of  the  mode  of  representation 
peculiar  to  him,  of  marking  these  images  in  the  air  with  the 
hands,  and  of  imitative  attitudes  and  mimic  expressions,) 
into  an  artificial  language,  progressing  only  within  itself ; 
and  if  he  will  promote  the  mental  development  of  the  deaf- 
mute  only  by  these  means  ;  then  is  an  institution,  in  which 
many  deaf-mutes  live  together,  the  fittest  means  for  his  end. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  living  in  it,  stand  at  the  point  which 
their  nation  occupied  in  its  infancy ;  they  gradually  develop, 
under  the  guiding  influence  of  their  teachers,  their  peculiar 
independent  language,  as  once  the  nation  did,  under  the 
forming  influence  of  its  neighbors  ;  but  they  take  up  into 
their  system  for  the  idea  that  is  to  be  developed,  many  foreign 
elements,  just  as  a  living  language  takes  up  foreign  words ; 
and  the  spoken  language  to  be  learned  remains  a  written 
language  to  be  translated ;  their  education  establishes  more 
and  more  an  isolation  for  a  world  of  deaf-mutes,  but  not  a 
restoration  to  the  actual  world ;  and  those  thirty  per  cent, 
who  with  partial  hearing  perhaps  speak  very  agreeably,  and 
at  any  rate  would  very  easily  have  learned  reading  from  the 
lips,  are  condemned  to  absolute  dumbness. 

The  deaf-mute  as  a  general  rule  does  not,  when  he  com- 
pletely learns  to  speak,  entirely  abandon  his  peculiar  method 
of  observation,  (which  is  mainly  with  the  eye,)  his  mode  of 
thinking  in  pictures,  or  his  natural  form  of  expression  in 
signs  of  gesture  ;  two  deaf  and  dumb  persons  will  by  them- 
selves ever  make  signs,  and  form  a  sign  language,  unless 
forcibly  restrained  ;  it  however  suits  too  well  their  own  wishes 
and  interests  to  know  what  hearing  persons  are  saying  to  one 
another  and  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  conversation  with  other 
men,  for  them  not  to  strive  after  an  understanding  and  mas- 
tery of  spoken  language ;  especially  when  there  is  still  a  trace 
of  hearing  remaining. 

The  German  school  of  deaf  and  dumb  education  has  made 
it  its  main  task  to  satisfy  this  want,  and  to  fit  the  deaf-mute 
for  a  return  to  social  life ;  and  the  deaf-mute's  natural  mode 
of  expression,  the  language  of  gestures,  can  be  for  it  only  a 
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means  to  its  end.  If  such  children  live  scattered  in  families 
through  the  place,  at  most  two  in  the  same  house  ;  if  they 
have  thereby  daily  occasion  to  make  themselves  understood 
in  spoken  language  by  men  in  the  full  possession  of  their 
senses  ;  then  have  they  also  the  advantage  of  applying  every 
word  newly  learned  in  school,  and  thus  of  strengthening 
themselves  in  the  use  of  the  spoken  language,  and  of  making 
themselves  so  much  the  more  fit  for  practical  life.  The  form- 
ing influence  of  the  institution,  can  be  perfectly  replaced  by 
the  life  in  suitable  families,  if  the  right  selection  is  made, 
and  the  proper  control  exercised.  Day-schools  are  therefore 
everywhere  the  most  suitable  for  the  attainment  of  the  aim 
of  education,  according  to  the  German  system. 

In  Berlin,  where  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  at  the  time 
of  its  foundation,  lay  completely  isolated  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  town,  it  could  be  only  a  boarding-school ;  for 
there  were  in  the  region  about  it  no  suitable  circumstances 
for  the  day-school  arrangement.  To-day  it  numbers,  in  royal 
and  private  pupils  in  the  boarding-school,  at  most  forty  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  in  the  day-school  eighty  pupils  ;  and  it  might 
eventually  become  entirely  a  day-school.  In  Konigsberg, 
Posen,  Breslau  and  Ratibor,  the  institutions  are  so  near  the 
outmost  limit,  or  so  far  outside,  of  the  town,  that  they  must 
perhaps  be  boarding-schools.  The  institution  at  Breslau  has 
moreover  been  directed  by  the  terms  of  its  endowment  to 
build  just  where  it  is. 

The  boarding  establishment  at  Stralsund  exists  as  such, 
under  so  favorable  circumstances,  in  its  location,  and  in  its 
connection  with  the  convent  of  St.  John,  that  it  could  not 
continue  at  all  without  this.  The  other  institutions  of  Prus- 
sia have  as  day-schools  furnished  proof,  that  this  form  not 
only  corresponds  most  nearly  to  the  principle  of  the  German 
system,  but  is  also  considerably  cheaper  than  the  other. 

VII.   PLAN  AND  MEANS   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Since  the  Prussian  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  all 
follow  the  German  system  of  instruction,  they  must  naturally 
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harmonize  pretty  well  also  in  their  studies.  The  main  pur- 
pose, to  make  the  deaf-mute  a  man  of  religious  habits  and  a 
useful  citizen,  marks  in  itself  already  the  object  of  teaching  • 
and  above  all,  language  constitutes  the  essential  thing  in 
this,  since  all  the  cognitions,  feelings  and  desires  are  expressed 
by  its  means.  This  may  appear  as  the  object  in  teaching, 
now  on  the  phonetic  side,  in  the  instruction  in  articulation, 
or  on  the  practical  side,  of  reading,  writing,  and  reading  on 
the  lips ;  one  may  take  the  instruction  in  language  as  mere 
instruction  in  observation,  as  practice  in  thinking  and  speak- 
ing, as  the  teaching  of  grammatical  forms,  as  practice  in 
style,  or  as  progressive  instruction  in  reading.  The  instruc- 
tion in  language  or  speech  is  through  all  classes  and  grades 
the  peculiar  goal  of  instruction,  and  in  it  all  the  so-called 
common  branches  and  practical  studies  are  actually  included 
as  materials ;  so  that  they  need  as  special  objects  of  instruc- 
tion, to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  pupil  only  in  a  few  hours 
of  school.  The  other  studies  are  those  of  elementary  schools, 
with  the  exception  of  singing,  which  is  naturally  impossible 
to  the  deaf. 

A  survey  of  the  different  institutions  as  to  their  studies, 
shows  how  much  they  all  agree. 
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Institution. 


1.  Berlin, 


2.  Koenigsberg, 

3.  Braunsberg, 

4.  Angerburg, 

5.  Marienburg, 

6.  Posen, 

7.  Stettin, 


8.  Stralsund, 

9.  Breslau, 


10.  Ratibor, 

11.  Liegnitz, 

12.  Halberstadt 

13.  Weiseenfels, 
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Other  mechanical  occupa- 
tions of  the  pupils. 


Boys  over  14  years  of  age 
work  at  trades  in  the  noon 
intermission. 


a.  attempts  to  mend 
their  own  clo  thes .  b. carv- 
ing,   c.  pasteboard  -work. 

d.  in  summer,  gardening. 

e.  in  -winter,  work  at  the 
woodyard,  and  attending 
at  the  work-shops. 
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Introduction  to  separate 
trades,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  master  ;  6  hours 
weekly  ;  gardening  ;  gym- 
nastics. 
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Institution. 


14.  Erfurt, 

15.  Halle, 

16.  Soest, 

17.  Bueren, 

18.  Langenhorst, 

19.  Petershagen, 

20.  Cologne, 

21.  Moers, 

22.  Kempen, 

23.  AixlaChapelle, 

24.  Bruehl, 

25.  Neuwied, 
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Other  mechanical  occupations 
the  pupils. 


Gardening  for  the  boys,  female 
handicraft  for  the  girls,  out  of 
school. 


In  the  Berlin  institution,  the  first  class,  the  class  of  pro- 
gressive reading,  (which  has  for  its  object  to  fit  the  pupil  so 
that,  with  the  aid  of  his  grammatical  knowledge  and  a  good 
dictionary,  he  can  by  reading  pursue  his  education  in  lan- 
guage by  himself,)  is  a  select  class,  whose  term  of  instruction 
is  not  attained  by  every  pupil,  but  only  by  such  as  enter  the 
institution  early,  and  besides  manifest  sufficient  diligence  and 
satisfactory  qualification,  and  remain  in  the  institution  till 
the  completion  of  their  sixteenth  year  or  thereabouts.  Gen- 
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erally  the  pupils  of  this  class  devote  themselves  to  the  me- 
chanic arts  and  trades,  chancery  service,  mercantile  book- 
keeping, &c.  One  such  select  class  is  an  indispensable 
necessity  for  all  the  larger  institutions,  and  the  absence  of  it 
in  Breslau  and  Cologne  will  always  be  felt  as  a  want. 

The  religious  instruction  has,  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
object  not  only  of  furnishing  a  knowledge  of  religion,  but 
also  of  awakening  a  fear  of  God,  and  raising  the  deaf-mute 
above  the  position  of  irresponsibility.  In  so  far  as  it  aims  at 
the  fear  of  God,  it  begins  in  the  main  with  common  instruc- 
tion, all  the  children  together  taking  part  in  the  devotions  of 
the  school,  as  well  as  in  the  religious  services  which  are 
maintained,  in  the  different  institutions  of  both  confessions, 
for  the  older  pupils.  In  several  of  the  larger  institutions 
there  is  on  Sunday  a  formal  service,  as  in  Berlin  and  Bres- 
lau. In  Berlin  the  adult  deaf-mutes  who  live  in  the  city 
generally  attend. 

In  respect  to  the  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  a 
beginning  is  generally  first  made  at  the  time  when  a  certain 
familiarity  with  language  is  attained,  after  the  release  from 
the  preparatory  instruction  in  articulation  and  the  first  lessons 
in  language  and  observation. 

The  instruction  in  arithmetic  differs  in  no  respect  from  the 
same  study  in  elementary  schools,  and  is  continued  during 
the  whole  course  of  instruction  in  the  different  institutions, 
as  far  as  the  single  rule  of  three,  or  even  through  all  the 
forms  of  proportion. 

Drawing  and  penmanship  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  deaf- 
mute,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  he  is  ordinarily  very 
proficient  in  them.  One,  who  by  nature  thinks  in  pictures, 
must  also  easily  represent  by  pictures,  whether  he  makes 
signs  with  his  hands  in  the  air  (performs  pantomime) — or 
represents  views  with  chalk,  pencil  or  lead.  But  though 
deaf-mutes  are  generally  good  draughtsmen,  yet  are  they  still 
no  artists,  and  one  must  be  careful  about  forcing  them  up  to 
this.  Since  1840  this  has  been  carefully  avoided  in  the  insti- 
tution at  Berlin  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  who 
are  apparently  qualified  for  artists,  have  been  brought  under 
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those  relations  of  instruction,  in  which  theory  and  practice 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  result  has  brilliantly  justified  this 
course. 

VIII.  EDUCATION   OF   TEACHERS   OP  THE  DEAF   AND  DUMB. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  this 
special  education  dates  from  the  year  1812,  when  Neumann 
entered  the  institution  at  Berlin  to  gain  his  education  as 
a  teacher  of  deaf  and  dumb.  Till  then  teachers  had  been 
trained  only  for  the  special  purpose  of  service  in  the  institu- 
tion named.  No  special  plan  of  education  was  adopted 
either  for  Neumann  or  Weidner ;  they  were  rather  allowed 
to  qualify  themselves  for  their  office  by  practical  exercise  and 
observation,  and  opportunity  was  given  them  for  visiting  the 
more  celebrated  institutions  abroad. 

On  the  granting  of  the  stipend  to  candidates  for  school 
places  from  the  seminaries,  it  was  more  definitely  settled  how 
their  training  should  be  conducted,  and  to  what  it  should  be 
directed. 

The  regulation  of  the  institution  of  Nov.  3d,  1825,  deter- 
mines this  point  as  follows : 

"  The  assistant  teachers  appointed  in  the  institution  shall 
remain  in  it  for  two  years,  and  during  this  time  are  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  its  whole  extent;  and  so  acquainted  that,  as  they  were 
sent  to  the  institution  from  the  different  provinces  of  the 
country,  so  they  may  go  back  to  these  again  as  educated 
instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  be  qualified  themselves 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  deaf  and  dumb  institutions.  In  par- 
ticular they  can,  during  the  first  part  of  their  sojourn  in  this 
institution  be  considered  only  as  novices,  till  they  soon  after 
in  the  course  are  qualified  to  take  charge  of  at  least  the 
lower  classes.  On  the  director  is  imposed  the  theoretical 
and  practical  training  of  these  young  men ;  and  he  has  to 
effect  this  partly  in  person,  partly  to  see  it  done  by  the  other 
teachers  of  the  institution,  and  that  according  to  a  fixed  plan 
to  be  laid  before  the  royal  consistory.  There  is  also  imposed 
on  him  the  oversight  of  their  habits  and  morals;  and  a  report 
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will  always  be  expected  in  reference  to  them  and  their  pro- 
gress, at  Easter  and  Michaelmas.  The  periods  of  the  reception 
and  discharge  of  these  teachers,  are  to  be  distant  from  each 
other  and  to  alternate  every  year,  so  that  at  all  times  one  of 
them  may  be  employed  in  the  institution  as  an  assistant? 
and  may  be  of  service  to  the  new  candidate. '; 

When  the  ministry  in  the  year  1828,  in  consideration  of 
the  great  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  suitable  for  education, 
came  out  with  decisive  regulations  for  the  best  good  of  these 
unfortunates,  they  declared  on  the  14th  of  May : 

"  Under  existing  circumstances,  the  problem  is,  as  soon  as 
possible  to  extend  universally  the  ability  and  skill  to  instruct 
deaf-mutes,  and  to  help  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  greater  num- 
bers, where  possible  in  a  simpler  method  than  hitherto,  with- 
out extraordinary  measures,  such  as  extensive  travels,  larger 
outlays  in  the  boarding  establishments,  &c.  For  the  solving 
of  this  problem,  it  is  especially  desirable,  that  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible a  teacher  may  be  present  in  each  school-inspection-dis- 
trict, who  is  capable  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  his 
place  of  residence  and  the  circuit  nearest  to  him.  This 
object  will  be  reached  most  securely,  if  in  every  seminary  for 
teachers  there  be  appointed  an  instructor  who  has  learned 
thoroughly  in  one  of  the  existing  institutes,  the  art  of  instruct- 
ing and  managing  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  who  shall  instruct  con- 
tinuously a  number  of  these  in  the  practice-school  attached 
to  the  seminary,  and  thereby  make  the  more  suitable  and 
skillful  seminarians  acquainted  both  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally with  the  method  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

"  In  this  manner  in  the  course  of  ten  years  it  will  be  easily 
brought  about,  that  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  with- 
out disproportionate  and  excessive  expense,  provision  will  be 
made  for  the  education  of  all  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  the  present  most  pardonable  pressure  on  the  institutes 
will  be  removed. 

"  On  the  proposal  of  the  ministry,  it  has  pleased  His  Maj- 
esty most  graciously  to  grant  a  suitable  sum  for  six  years? 
for  the  preparatory  training  of  such  teachers  ;  who  are  to 
learn  the  method  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction  in  the  insti- 
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tutions  already  established,  especially  in  Berlin,  and  then  to 
teach  it  in  the  teachers'  seminaries  in  the  provinces.  This 
arrangement  is  to  commence  with  Easter  of  the  current  year. 
The  ministry  design  gradually  to  supply  all  the  provinces 
with  educated  teachers,  but  first  of  all  those  in  which  the 
need  is  the  greatest,  and  no  institutes  are  in  existence." 

The  royal  school-commission  of  the  province  of  Branden- 
burg then  proposed,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1828,  the  following 
regulations  for  the  training  of  the  assistant  teachers  called  in: 

L  The  teachers  assigned  to  learn  the  art  of  instructing 
the  deaf-mutes  will,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  attend  as 
pupils  the  instruction  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  institution, 
conducted  by  teacher  Lachs ;  but  will  at  the  same  time 
receive  a  general  introduction  into  the  method  of  deaf-mute 
instruction. 

In  this  introduction  there  will  be  imparted  to  them  (a)  the 
peculiarities  of  this  branch  of  instruction,  viz  :  the  treat- 
ment to  be  observed  in  grammatical  and  psychological 
respects  ;  but  above  all,  the  close  connection  between  sign- 
language,  spoken  language,  written  language,  the  language 
of  sounds,  and  the  development  of  ideas  ;  (b)  the  gradual 
course  of  instruction  in  language  pursued,  or  hereafter  to  be 
pursued,  in  the  institution  ;  (c)  the  literature  of  deaf  and 
dumb  instruction  ;  (d)  the  usual  mode  of  explanation — the 
manual  alphabet,  against  the  misuse  of  which  caution  is  here 
given — made  known  in  general ;  (e)  the  necessary  instruction 
in  forming  the  separate  sounds  of  the  language,  and  informa- 
tion how  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  to  be  led  to  imitate  them. 

II.  During  the  progress  and  at  the  close  of  this  introduc- 
tion, the  teachers  to  be  trained  will  for  a  time  listen  to  the 
instruction  in  all  the  classes  successively;  the  longest  per- 
haps two  months  in  the  lowest,  and  a  shorter  time  in  the 
other  classes  ;  so  that  for  perhaps  half  a  year  they  are  merely 
listeners  and  learners.  The  principal  teacher  of  the  class  will 
in  every  case  converse  freely  with  them  about  the  instruction, 
and  will  at  times  let  them  make  attempts  at  instructing,  and 
thus  lead  them  again  to  that  which  was  imparted  to  them  in 
the  introduction.    In  order  that  time  may  be  left  the  teachers 
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for  other  training,  they  will  generally  take  part  in  the  instruc- 
tion only  in  the  forenoon. 

III.  At  the  close  of  this  first  course,  the  teachers  to  be 
educated  will  have  to  make  attempts  at  personal  instruction, 
in  such  a  manner  that  in  all  cases  they  shall  be  employed 
two  and  two  in  a  division  to  be  assigned  to  them.  The  two 
teachers,  who  instruct  in  the  same  division,  divide  between 
themselves  the  various  exercises  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment to  be  made  by  the  class-teacher,  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  director ;  but  are  always  both  to  be  present  at  once, 
and  in  the  same  room  with  the  head-teacher,  that  any  mis- 
takes may  be  at  once  observed  and  corrected. 

The  ministry  approved  the  plan  of  instruction  on  the  20th 
of  July,  and  decreed"  in  addition,  that 

"  The  learning  school-candidates  are  to  take  part  also  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  children  in  the  institution,  the  sooner 
the  better." 

The  arrangement  that  they  should  be  closely  occupied  with 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  only  in  the  forenoon, 
was  considered  a  very  advantageous  freedom  for  the  rest  of 
their  training ;  and  the  afternoon  was  therefore  fixed  for 
attendance  on  lectures  at  the  university,  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  school-counsellor  and  the  director;  and  the 
novices  were  also  charged  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  experi- 
ences and  observations  in  the  institution,  from  time  to  time 
to  furnish  essays  on  the  subject,  or  extracts  from  the  best 
writings,  and  to  hand  these  in  for  inspection  by  the  director 
and  the  teachers. 

However  much  remained  at  that  time  to  be  desired  for  the 
special  training  of  the  candidates  presenting  themselves, 
every  one  of  them  will  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  he  here 
found  opportunity  for  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  deaf 
and  dumb  instruction,  and  consequently  felt  himself  forced 
to  become  no  blind  imitator,  but  rather  an  independent  work- 
man. The  opportunity  for  a  general  scientific  and  peda- 
gogico-didactic  education,  contributed  in  every  case  a  large 
share  to  the  subsequent  gratifying  result;  and  the  writer 
mentions  with  pleasure  that  he  owes  to  these  advantages, 
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which  he  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  as  assistant  teacher,  an 
important  impulse  for  his  efforts  in  his  further  career. 
In  the  year  1842  the  minister  Eichhorn  decided, 

1.  That  one  of  the  two  posts  of  assistant  teachers  in  the 
institution  at  Berlin,  should  become  a  permanent  one,  and 
that  deliberation  should  be  had  on  an  increase  of  the  salary 
from  the  means  of  the  institution  ; 

2.  That  the  second  assistant  teacher  should  be  taken  from 
the  number  of  those  seminarists  and  teachers  who  have 
already  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  method  of 
deaf-mute  instruction  in  a  seminary  or  by  a  course  of  teach- 
ing; 

3.  That  the  assistant  teachers  called  in  by  the  royal  min- 
istry for  ecclesiastical  and  kindred  affairs,  to  learn  the  method 
of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction,  should  be  directed  as  hereto- 
fore to  assure  themselves,  before  leaving  their  present  rela- 
tions, of  the  readiness  of  the  existing  administration,  either 
to  allow  them  to  return  to  their  former  positions,  or  to  care 
for  them  in  some  other  manner. 

The  fixed  post  of  assistant  teacher  was  soon  changed  into 
the  present  fourth  head-teacher's  place. 

Candidates  from  the  seminaries  for  places  in  schools  did 
not  henceforward  present  themselves  for  the  second  assistant 
teacher's  position,  inasmuch  as  the  third  stipulation  held  them 
back;  the  place  was  on  the  contrary  often  filled  with  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  who,  in  consequence  of  other  arrange- 
ments for  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  took  occasion  to 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

Meanwhile  the  necessity  for  thoroughly  educated  teachers 
very  soon  arose  again,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  sti- 
pend for  the  training  of  qualified  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  place  of  the  earlier  assistant  teachers. 

On  the  order  of  May  25th,  1852,  viz :  to  report  "  under 
what  stipulations  and  conditions  the  then  designated  places 
for  stipendiaries  might  be  granted  to  candidates  for  schools  or 
the  ministry,"  the  writer  presented  the  following  report: 

I.  The  stipulations  follow  from  the  demands  to  be  made 
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in  the  examination  of  deaf  and  dumb  teachers  according  to 
the  order  of  July  4th,  1831.  The  candidate  at  the  close  of 
his  training  is  to  show, 

J .  A  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  theory  and  literature  of 
deaf  and  dumb  instruction  ; 

2.  The  ability  to  impart  instruction  to  pupils  of  every  age 
and  stage  of  education  ; 

3.  The  ability  to  instruct  seminarians  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction. 

To  bring  a  candidate  up  to  this,  he  must  gain  (a)  a  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  language  in  its  materials  and 
forms  ;  (b)  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  thought,  with  special 
application  to  the  development  of  ideas  ;  (c)  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  psychological  development  of  the  child  possessed 
of  all  the  senses,  but  especially  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
modes  of  observation,  thought  and  expression,  used  by  the 
deaf-mute  possessed  of  but  four  senses ;  for  which  special 
purposes  there  will  be  demanded  further,  (d)  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  and  of  the  organs  of 
speech ;  (e)  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  causes  of  deafness, 
and  their  influence  upon  deaf-dumbness. 

The  imperfect  and  generally  unsatisfactory  mental  train- 
ing, which  the  school  candidates  bring  with  them  from  the 
seminaries,  necessitates  now  the  stipulation  that  only  such 
school  candidates  shall  be  appointed,  as  (otherwise  sound  in 
body  and  mind)  have  manifested  peculiar  talents  for  scien- 
tific education,  and  practical  ability  for  instruction ;  and  are 
thereby  fitted  to  profit  in  the  course  of  their  education  by  the 
lectures  at  the  university,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of 
sense  and  of  speech,  popular  logic,  psychological  and  peda- 
gogical science.  ^ 

The  preponderating  formal  school-training  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  makes  it  desirable  to  select  such  of  them  as, 
at  the  close  of  their  university  studies,  have  stood  their  first 
theological  examination,  as  well  as  the  examination  pro 
schola,  and  have  shown  especial  inclination  for  school  labor 
Candidates  in  theology,  who  have  abandoned  their  theologi- 
cal course  before  this,  are  for  many  practical  reasons  no  wel- 
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come  men  to  me  for  the  specific  duties  of  humanity,  since 
there  is  in  general  something  wrong,  either  with  their  relig- 
ious views  or  with  their  scientific  training  ;  besides  there 
remains  to  them  for  the  later  years  of  life  no  prospect  of  set- 
tlement in  the  ministry,  where  they  would  then  be  very 
useful. 

II.  The  conditions  under  which  the  prescribed  aim  can  be 
reached  with  suitable  candidates  for  office  in  schools  and  in 
the  ministry,  I  consider  thus  :  that  for  the  training  of  quali- 
fied teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  full  two  years  are  requi- 
site, but  that  each  candidate  has  the  stipend  pledged  him 
only  for  a  year,  in  order  to  test  whether  he  is  fitting  himself 
especially  for  his  work  or  not ;  in  which  latter  case  he  can  be 
discharged  from  the  institution  after  one  year. 

The  two  years  course  of  instruction,  I  consider  indispensa- 
bly necessary  ;  because,  in  one  year,  only  a  qualified  routine 
man  in  instruction  can  be  trained,  but  by  no  means  a  quali- 
fied teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  is  in  a  position  fur- 
ther to  extend  or  to  develop  the  method,  who  would  have 
insight  and  experience  enough  to  undertake  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  an  existing  institution,  or  the  establishment  of  a  new 
one.  The  experience  of  the  years  L824-32  is  in  favor  of  my 
opinion ;  and  all  school  candidates,  who  since  1840  have 
received  in  this  institution  a  thorough  practical  and  a  suita- 
ble scientific  education,  have  become  able  and  well  qualified 
men  ;  and  if  no  opportunity  offered  for  employment  in  the 
department  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  they  generally  passed  a 
scientific  examination,  which  made  their  employment  in  the 
higher  school  duties  possible  ;  which  is  in  every  case  more 
profitable  for  the  state,  than  if  they  were  obliged  to  return  to 
relations  for  which  they  are  unfitted  by  the  intellectual  atmos- 
phere of  Berlin. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  course  of  training,  I  must  take  the 
teacher  over  the  four  organic  steps  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruc- 
tion, viz:  (a)  the  preparatory  course,  with  the  first  articula- 
tion ;  (b)  the  course  of  acquisition  of  language  on  logical 
principles ;  (c)  the  grammatical  course  of  language ;  (d)  the 
course  of  progressive  reading,  as  an  assistant  of  a  principal 
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teacher;  and  I  let  him  participate  also  in  the  instruction 
imparted  to  the  public  teachers  in  the  six  weeks  course. 

In  the  second  year  the  teacher  must  conduct  a  class  inde- 
pendently, and  study  the  literature  of  the  department  and  its 
various  methods. 

To  gain  a  special  knowledge  of  deaf  and  dumb  modes  of 
observation,  thought  and  expression,  the  teacher  must  also 
take  part  in  the  superintendence  of  the  children  ;  he  will 
therefore  be  called  upon  to  devote  eighteen  hours  a  week, 
(from  nine  to  twelve  o'clock  daily,)  to  the  instruction,  and 
six  hours  to  the  superintendence  of  the  pupils. 

IX.   THE  TRAINING  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL   TEACHERS   FOR  THE  IN- 
STRUCTION  OF   THE   DEAF   AND  DUMB. 

While,  in  consequence  of  the  ministerial  rescript  of  May 
14th,  1828,  with  the  establishment  of  deaf  and  dumb  schools 
in  the  provincial  seminaries,  first  in  Saxony,  then  Westphalia, 
Posen,  the  Prussias,  and  Pomerania,  inducement  and  oppor- 
tunity were  given  to  nearly  all  seminarians  for  learning  the 
art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  it  was  made  evident  in 
the  province  of  Brandenburg  that  this  plan  did  not  lead  to 
the  desired  result ;  and  the  communal  deputies  of  the  prov- 
ince showed  no  readiness  to  grant  sufficient  means  for  the 
establishment  of  new  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  at  the 
seminaries. 

The  royal  provincial  school  commission  for  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  hereupon  conceived  the  idea  of  summoning 
public  teachers,  from  those  places  in  the  province  in  which 
deaf  and  dumb  children  lived,  to  a  six  weeks  course  of 
instruction  in  the  institution  at  Berlin  ;  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  imparting  the  most  necessary  instruction  to  deaf  and 
dumb  children;  expecting  that  they  would  for  six  weeks  be 
exclusively  occupied  with  this  object  of  instruction.  The 
commission  therefore  ordered,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1836, 

1.  To  impart  to  the  teachers  to  be  called  in,  (a)  a  general 
instruction  in  the  ground  rules  of  deaf  and  dumb  education, 
with  a  reference  to  the  most  important,  and  for  elementary 
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teachers  the  most  necessary,  writings  on  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  (b)  theoretical  and  practical  directions 
far  imparting  instruction  in  speaking;  (c)  special  instruction 
on  the  method  of  teaching  language  and  of  the  development 
of  ideas  ;  with  special  regard  to  the  course  of  instruction 
followed  in  the  institution,  and  with  constant  reference  to 
the  writings  of  Jager  and  Riecke. 

2.  The  introduction  intended  in  1  (a)  can  be  finished  in 
five  or  six  hours. 

3.  The  theoretical  instruction  on  teaching  to  speak  can  be 
begun  in  the  first  week  for  an  hour  daily,  and  be  continued 
from  the  second  week  two  or  three  times  a  week,  as  long  as 
is  necessary.  In  this  it  is  important  that  the  exercises  in 
speaking,  which  are  to  be  undertaken  in  the  separate  divisions 
of  the  institution,  should  be  used  for  the  illustration  of  the 
lessons  on  instruction  in  speech,  and  the  course-teachers  are 
to  be  advised  what  lessons  they  have  to  attend  in  order  to 
learn  the  different  steps  of  instruction  in  speech  in  the  proper 
order. 

4.  The  teaching  upon  instruction  in  language  can  be  com- 
menced at  the  close  of  the  general  introduction  ;  on  this,  so 
long  as  the  lessons  on  instruction  in  speech  continue,  six 
hours  a  week  might  be  spent — but  at  the  close  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  speaking,  as  many  hours  as  may  be  desirable  in  order 
to  make  the  course-teachers  familiar  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week  with  the  course  of  instruction  in  language.  In  this 
part  of  the  instruction  also,  it  is  of  importance  that  the 
teachers  learn  to  know  practically  all  that  has  previously  been 
theoretically  explained,  and  that  in  the  proper  order ;  and  it 
is  therefore  to  be  specified  to  them  daily  what  hours  of  in- 
struction they  have  to  be  present  with  this  design.  Many 
exercises,  which  the  course-teachers  must  necessarily  learn, 
will  perhaps  not  be  in  order  in  the  ordinary  course  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  therefore  repetitions  are  to  be  arranged  in  all  the 
divisions,  that  the  course-teacher  may  not  lose  anything 
essential  to  his  practical  instruction. 

5.  Separate  efforts,  both  at  instructing  in  speaking  and  in 
language,  and  at  developing  the  ideas  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
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can  be  entered  upon  during  the  first  four  weeks  under  the 
inspection  of  a  teacher;  but  the  last  two  weeks  are  chiefly 
to  be  spent  upon  practice  in  instruction  by  the  course-teach- 
ers. To  this  end  four  of  them  shall  daily  make  an  attempt 
at  instructing  in  speaking,  and  the  other  eight  attempt  at 
instructing  in  language  and  in  the  development  of  ideas. 

The  instructors  are  directed  to  state  the  problems  to  be 
solved  by  them,  also  to  give  them  some  directions  for  their 
management.  The  execution  takes  place  under  the  eye  of 
the  instructor,  and  he  will  not  neglect  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  course-teacher  to  the  mistakes  made,  partly  on  the  spot, 
or  where  this  would  not  be  proper,  at  the  close  of  the  lesson. 

6.  Any  special  directions  for  imparting  instruction  in 
religious  things,  and  in  arithmetic,  are  not  requisite  ;  and  the 
time  too  would  hardly  suffice  for  this;  but  the  teacher  may 
perhaps  attend  during  the  hours  of  instruction  in  religion 
and  arithmetic,  to  see  how  the  general  principles  of  the 
development  of  ideas  are  applied  to  particular  subjects. 

From  1836  to  1842  inclusive,  public  teachers  took  part  in 
the  course  of  instruction  in  the  institution  at  Berlin  ;  and  the 
result  of  their  efforts  was  such  as  to  warrant  an  application 
to  the  communal-deputies  of  the  province  for  material  aid  in 
furtherance  of  this  plan. 

These  courses  of  instruction  have  since  been  continued 
with  almost  uninterrupted  succession,  with  more  or  less  par- 
ticipation by  the  several  districts  of  the  province  ;  and  the 
result  is  shown  most  perfectly  from  the  general  comparative 
statements  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  the  province,  of 
suitable  age  for  schooling. 

[Here  follows  a  table  of  the  deaf-mutes  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  sixteen,  in  each  school-district  of  the  province  of 
Brandenburg  in  the  year  1854.  There  were  in  all,  besides 
those  in  the  institution  at  Berlin,  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
two;  of  whom  fourteen  are  marked  as  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing instruction ;  sixty-three  as  without  instruction ;  sixty- 
eight  receiving  more  or  less  in  the  public  schools,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  under  the  private  tuition  of  eighty 
different  teachers,  qualified  according  to  the  above  plan 
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One  teacher  is  named  with  as  many  as  nine  such  pupils,  but 
few  of  them  have  more  than  two  or  three,  and  many  only 
one.  Tr.] 

The  deputies  of  the  margraviate  of  Niederlausitz  have 
from  the  beginning  manifested  the  liveliest  interest  for  this 
object.  With  the  design  of  furthering  most  effectively  the 
education  of  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb,  they  have 
gradually  raised  the  sum  to  be  expended  thereon  to  $1000  a 
year ;  and  have  not  only  suitably  supported  the  children  in 
order  to  bring  them  under  experienced  teachers,  but  have  also 
in  all  cases  granted  to  these  teachers  extraordinary  remuner- 
ation for  their  painstaking  and  success.  Every  two  years 
there  is  held  in  one-half  of  the  margraviate  a  public  trial  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  children,  by  their  teachers  assembled  for 
this  purpose  in  some  central  town,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  writer  as  royal  commissioner  of  the  provincial  school 
commission;  and,  for  example,  at  the  examination  of  1855 
for  the  districts  of  Liibben,  Luckau  and  Calau,  appointed  for 
Oct.  17th  at  Calau,  there  were  present,  as  a  special  commis- 
sion of  the  diet,  Count  Lynar,  Landsyndic  Baron  von  Pa- 
tow,  Burgomaster  Reussner,  Vice- General  Superintendent 
Wahn,  and  very  numerous  deputies  from  the  districts  named ; 
eight  teachers  and  over  twenty  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  besides 
about  eight  deaf-mutes  already  confirmed  and  brought  into 
the  relation  of  apprentices,  with  one  journeyman. 

The  examination  gave  throughout  a  satisfactory  result ; 
single  teachers,  as  Jahnichen  and  Liebach,  quite  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  their  performances  ;  the  earlier  pupils  in 
language  had  not  merely  remained  good,  they  had  even 
improved  themselves  in  it;  and  the  exhibition  of  the  general 
result  showed  that  in  all  the  districts  of  the  margraviate 
there  is  now  not  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  over  eight  years 
old  without  suitable  instruction. 

In  Neumark,  in  consequence  of  a  ministerial  order  of 
May  19th,  1842,  the  grant  of  $325  yearly  was  made  for 
six  years  only,  but  the  execution  of  the  arrangements  made 
was  committed  to  the  royal  administration  at  Frankfort,  to 
which  the  further  management  of  this  enterprize  was  left  till 
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1851,  and  the  like  sum  placed  at  its  disposal.  The  cause 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  came  first  to  a  stop,  when  the  com- 
munal-deputies of  Neumark  entrusted  the  further  care  for 
their  education  to  the  board  of  overseers  of  the  poor  at 
Landsberg,  without  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  fund 
with  due  regard  to  the  ever  increasing  necessity. 

The  nineteenth  communal-diet  of  Neumark  has,  mean- 
while, Nov.  28th,  1855,  determined  on  an  increase  of  this 
fund  to  §500  a  year;  and  there  is  now  to  be  expected  from 
the  energetic  mutual  action  of  the  communal  authorities,  a 
more  active  development  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Neumark. 

The  communal-diet  of  Kurmark,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
first  period,  diminished  the  yearly  contribution  of  §500 
granted  in  1842  for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  to  §300  a  year,  from  1851  to  1859 ;  but  (at 
the  repeated  and  earnest  intercession  of  state-minister  Flott- 
well)  on  the  6th  of  December,  1855,  it  restored  the  sum  of 
§500  yearly  from  Jan.  1st,  1856,  that  it  may  be  able  to  assist 
poor  parents  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  placing  them  with 
expert  teachers. 

In  the  Province  of  Posen,  whose  institution,  commenced 
in  1831  at  the  expense  of  the  provincial  school  fund,  was 
assumed  by  the  provincial  deputies  in  1834;  they  were  at 
first  contented  in  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  method  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  this,  viz  :  allowing  the 
seminarians  to  take  part  in  the  instruction  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb  institution. 

In  the  year  1839  the  plan  was  adopted  of  calling  in  from 
time  to  time  two  teachers  from  the  province  into  the  teach- 
ers' seminary  for  two  months,  that  they  might  receive,  under 
the  direction  of  the  seminary-director,  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  royal  provincial  school-commission  recognized  the 
necessity  of  working  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  by 
training  suitable  elementary  teachers  for  their  instruction  on 
a  more  extended  scale  than  had  hitherto  been  done ;  and 
made  decided  proposals  for  the  extension  of  the  methodical 
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course  of  instruction  hitherto  in  use ;  and  obtained  also  from 
the  Posen  provincial  diet  (in  1852)  a  yearly  grant  of  $500, 
to  compensate  those  elementary  teachers,  who  wished  to 
qualify  themselves  for  instructing  deaf-mutes  at  the  institu- 
tion in  Posen,  for  their  support  during  the  period  of  their 
instruction. 

Since  then  a  considerable  number  of  such  teachers  has 
been  trained,  their  success  is  established,  and  favorable  results 
are  to  be  expected  similar  to  those  secured  by  this  plan  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg. 

In  the  province  of  Silesia,  the  cause  of  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  has  ever  remained  independent,  and  has  not 
been  brought  into  connection  with  the  seminaries. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Konigsberg  was  per- 
haps located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  teachers'  seminary,  in 
order  to  give  the  seminarians  an  opportunity  for  co-opera- 
tion in  its  instruction  ;  this  co-operation  has,  however,  always 
remained  limited  to  a  minimum,  and  allows  the  public 
teachers  only  a  practical  observation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  their  instruction,  while  the  institution  has  no  further 
advantage  from  them,  than  that  they  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed as  substitutes  in  the  superintendence  of  the  pupils. 

In  Angerburg  the  participation  of  the  seminarians  in  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  so  arranged  that 

1.  Every  seminarian  receives,  in  two  hours  of  every  week, 
an  introduction  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by 
the  teacher,  Kadau ; 

2.  That  each  of  them  is  admitted  twice  a  year,  for  three 
days  at  a  time,  to  a  practical  co-operation  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb  schools. 

More  time  is  not  possible  for  this  purpose  here,  since  the 
seminarians  at  Angerburg,  besides  all  which  seminarians 
otherwise  have  to  learn,  must  learn  also  the  Polish  or  the 
German  language.  Of  those  who  have  in  the  seminary  at 
Angerburg  become  acquainted  as  above  with  the  mode  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  no  one  has  lately  taught 
such  children. 

The  institution  also  calls  for  two  seminarians  every  year, 
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who  officiate  in  it  as  assistant  teachers  for  one  year;  and 
every  half  year  such  an  one  enters  from  the  seminaries  at 
Karalene  or  Prussian  Eylau.  Of  such  seminarians  cursorily 
trained  since  1833,  twenty-four  have  since  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  education  of  single  deaf-mute  children,  and 
there  were  in  1854  five  such  teachers  still  at  work. 

This  form  of  assistance  in  teaching  and  its  constant 
changes,  require  an  almost  superhuman  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  single  principal  teacher  of  the  institution,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  forty-five  pupils. 

In  Marienburg  also,  the  assistant  teacher  up  to  this  time 
has  been  a  seminarian,  here  from  the  catholic  seminary  at 
Graudenz,  appointed  for  a  year,  and  then  replaced. 

The  students  of  the  seminary  at  Marienburg  receive  from 
the  principal  teacher  of  the  institution,  two  hours  weekly, 
teaching  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and 
besides,  two  of  them,  from  the  first  class,  have  been  employed 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  instruction  in  articulation,  as 
under-masters  in  the  instruction  in  language,  and  as  teachers 
in  arithmetic  and  penmanship.  The  institution  has  in  its 
accounts  $130  a  year  as  bounties  for  school-teachers,  who 
devote  themselves  with  success  to  the  instruction  of  deaf- 
mute  children  in  their  school  societies. 

The  institution  at  Braunsberg  offers  to  the  students  of  the 
seminary  only  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  know  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  their  instruction  practically,  while  they  are 
assisting  in  it. 

In  Stettin,  teachers  are  educated  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  that  the  institution  employs  as  assistant 
teachers  for  one  or  two  years,  seminarians  trained  in  the 
seminaries  at  Cammin  and  Coslin,  and  besides  affords  the 
students  of  the  seminary  in  Stettin  a  theoretico-practical 
.observation  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction.  Here  also  the 
fact  appears  that  only  few  seminarians  apply  themselves  to 
this  occupation,  and  that  the  practical  observation  which  is 
afforded  them  operates  injuriously  on  the  institution's  proper 
aim  of  instruction. 
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The  sixth  report  of  the  institution  says  : 

"  As  from  the  beginning,  the  head-teacher  of  the  institu- 
tion has  constantly  in  one  teaching  hour  a  week,  imparted 
to  the  students  of  our  seminary  the  requisite  theoretical 
instruction  for  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  two 
hours  daily,  four  seminarians  have  been  employed  in  the 
school  itself  in  the  communication  of  instruction.  None  of 
the  students  who  since  the  year  1840  have  from  the  seminary 
entered  into  school  offices,  have  lacked  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion to  help  deaf  and  dumb  children  to  some  education.  As 
to  how  far  they  have  had  opportunity  and  occasion  to  make 
use  of  the  skill  acquired,  and  with  what  success  this  has 
been  done,  we  have  received  only  occasional  isolated  reports, 
which  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  general  result  of  these  efforts  of  the  institution. 

"  The  number  of  those  who,  after  leaving  the  seminaries 
of  the  province,  have  entered  as  assistant  teachers  into  our 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  amounts  to  thirty-two,  of 
whom  the  most  labored  for  a  year  in  this  position,  and  have 
made  themselves  to  that  degree  familiar  with  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  they  could  undertake  by  them- 
selves the  training  of  deaf-mute  children.  They  were  assign- 
ed to  our  institution  by  the  royal  administration  for  Coslin, 
Stettin  and  Stralsund,  and  have  mostly  entered  the  office  of 
teachers  in  the  districts  of  their  respective  administrations." 

The  union,  in  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  of 
Saxony,  (Halberstadt,  Weissenfels  and  Erfurt,)  have  stood 
since  1829,  has  been  growing  in  favor  with  the  deputies  of 
the  province. 

Halberstadt  and  Erfurt  have  each,  besides  a  principal 
teacher,  also  a  second  teacher,  as  the  funds  allow;  and  in 
Weissenfels,  instead  of  one  such,  two  school  candidates  have 
now  been  received  from  the  seminary  there,  and  trained  as 
assistant  teachers.  The  fortunate  position  of  this  institution 
in  the  middle  of  Germany,  and  the  exertions  of  its  principal 
teacher,  Inspector  Hill,  have  developed  this  form  of  educating 
teachers  into  a  training-school,  which  has  furnished  many 
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useful  teachers  for  the  institutions  of  Thuringia,  for  Halle, 
Hildesheim,  &c. 

The  students  of  the  first  class,  both  in  the  seminary  at 
Halberstadt  and  in  Erfurt,  receive  from  the  principal  teacher 
in  two  hours  of  each  week,  a  theoretical  introduction  to  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  are  besides  occupied 
in  it  practically  for  eight  hours  weekly,  in  such  a  way  that 
each  seminarian  is  engaged  in  it  at  least  one  hour  every 
week.  It  is  not  known  that  any  considerable  number  of 
them  have  at  a  later  period  instructed  deaf  and  dumb  chil- 
dren. Very  many  who  were  students  of  the  seminary  at 
Magdeburg,  when  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  was  in 
existence  there,  have  since  been  employed  in  the  district  of 
Potsdam,  and  have  there  prepared  deaf  and  dumb  children 
for  the  institution  at  Berlin. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  schools  for  the  province  of  Westpha- 
lia are  all  connected  with  the  teachers'  seminaries,  and  there- 
fore opportunity  is  given  to  all  seminarians  to  learn  the  mode 
of  instruction,  theoretically  and  practically  ;  they  have,  how- 
ever, some  time  since,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  second 
teacher  in  each  institution  is  much  more  advantageous  than 
the  entire  co-operation  of  the  seminarians ;  who  here,  as  in 
the  province  of  Saxony,  are  occupied  each  a  specified  num- 
ber of  weeks,  and  six  to  eight  hours  a  week,  in  the  last  year 
of  their  course.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  principle  that 
every  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  the  practice  has  been 
adopted  of  giving  to  every  public  teacher,  who  besides  his 
regular  duties  imparts  instruction  to  deaf  and  dumb  children, 
special  remuneration  for  his  work.  This  practical  co-opera- 
tion of  the  provincial  deaf  and  dumb  fund,  secures  to  the 
zealous  exertions  of  the  royal  provincial  school  commission 
their  success,  and  has  afforded  most  pleasing  results  in  Min- 
den,  Bielefeld,  Burgsteinfurt  and  other  places. 

In  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  the  relation  of  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  seminaries,  is  similar  to  that  in 
Saxony  and  Westphalia.  In  Mors  there  is  at  present  a 
union  in  the  person  of  the  director,  though  the  seminary  lies 
in  the  city,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  is  outside  of 
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it,  on  the  so-called  Orphan  Mountain.  The  seminarians 
have  opportunity  to  partake  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  from  one  to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoons  of  the 
full  week  days. 

In  Kempen,  the  seminarians,  besides  theoretical  instruc- 
tion, are  initiated  practically  into  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  by  daily  lessons  of  two  hours  from  the  principal 
teacher.  The  institutions  at  Briihl  and  Neuwied  are  still  too 
new  to  warrant  any  decision  as  to  their  influence  on  the 
seminaries. 

Single  teachers  in  the  Rhine  province,  who  have  cursorily, 
(i.  e.  for  a  little  time  exclusively,)  attended  the  institution  at 
Cologne,  have  since  instructed  deaf  and  dumb  children  with 
success. 

If  we  consider  the  entire  result  of  the  connection  of  deaf 
and  dumb  institutions  with  the  seminaries,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  since  1828,  by  the  impulse  then  given,  a  great 
number  of  new  institutions  has  been  called  into  life ;  the 
existing  older  institutions  have  been  considerably  extended, 
and  the  entire  expense  of  educating  a  deaf-mute  has  been 
everywhere  diminished  ;  still  the  hope  has  not  been  realized 
that  deaf  and  dumb  institutious  would  become  superfluous 
through  the  seminarians  who  should  become  acquainted  with 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  To  be  sure,  since 
1828,  an  extraordinary  number  of  public  teachers  have  come 
to  the  observation  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction  ;  only  a  very 
few  however  have  advanced  to  the  practice  of  it ;  and  if  the 
institutions  have  been  centers  of  deaf-mute  education  for  a 
district  or  province,  yet  may  this  be  said  with  precision  only 
of  the  institution  at  Berlin  for  the  province  of  Brandenburg  ; 
next  it  may  be  expected  of  the  province  of  Posen ;  and  the 
development  of  existing  relations  may  bring  it  to  pass  in 
Stettin  for  Pomerania. 

In  the  other  provinces  very  many  seminarians  came  after- 
wards into  relations  in  which  they  had  no  occasion  for  deaf- 
mute  instruction,  and  the  good  seed  was  lost ;  but  the  teachers 
learned  how  they  had  to  treat  such  children  in  respect  to 
articulation  and  the  other  development  of  language.  Many 
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who  found  occasion  for  teaching  deaf  and  dumb,  were  so 
overladen  with  study  hours  and  duties  that  they  found  no 
leisure  for  it ;  besides  it  was  unreasonably  expected  of  them 
that  they  should  impart  this  difficult  instruction  during  their 
leisure  hours  gratuitously ;  and  that  is  too  much  for  poor 
and  poorly  paid  teachers,  who  if  in  town  have  to  give  private 
lessons,  if  in  the  country  to  till  their  gardens  and  fields. 

Of  a  common  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  children  and 
those  with  all  their  senses,  in  the  same  classes,  in  the  same 
studies,  by  the  same  teacher,  no  one  now  any  longer  speaks. 
While  this  is  possible  only  in  mechanical  things,  as  penman- 
ship and  arithmetic,  it  is  evident,  that  during  the  rest  of  the 
school-hours  one  can  occupy  deaf  and  dumb  children  only 
with  papers,  &c,  to  be  placed  before  them.  When  once  a 
deaf-mute  child  is  by  special  instruction  so  far  advanced  that 
he  can  understand  the  language  of  the  teacher  who  is 
instructing  in  the  public  school,  he  can  no  longer  need  the 
public  school.  By  means  of  simple  articulation  of  sounds, 
and  of  the  ability  to  read  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  speak- 
er, a  deaf-mute  just  as  little  understands  the  statements  of  a 
public  teacher  in  the  school,  as  a  child  understands  Latin 
when  it  has  learned  to  read  the  Latin  letters.  The  deaf  and 
dumb  schools  afford  the  teacher  a  useful  observation  for 
many  very  essential  studies  of  the  public  schools,  and  the 
seminaries  furnish  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  a  plas- 
tic and  perhaps  cheap  teaching  force. 

The  public  teachers  can  everywhere,  as  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  impart  a  very  suitable  instruction  preparatory 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  ;  only  they  must  be  paid 
for  it,  and  their  efficiency  must  be  brought  into  organic 
union  with  their  respective  head-institutions. 

X.  THE  MECHANICAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  AND 
THEIR  POSITION   IN   CIVIL  LIFE. 

By  sovereign  cabinet  order  of  June  16th,  1817,  there  was 
proposed  to  the  several  masters  of  trades,  a  premium  of  $50 
for  the  thorough  instruction  of  any  deaf-mute  ;  provided  they 
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show  that  the  said  apprentices  are  only  by  means  of  their 
trade  in  a  condition  to  gain  their  livelihood,  and  bring  this 
proof  by  an  examination  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
trade. 

By  a  ministerial  decree  of  August  31st,  1834,  this  bounty 
was  extended  also  to  deaf  and  dumb  female  apprentices. 

[This  was  in  1852  limited  for  girls  to  the  single  trade  of 
tailoring.  Tr.] 

A  regulation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Berlin 
makes  it  the  duty  of  parents,  authorities,  &c,  to  take  back 
the  pupils  at  the  completion  of  their  education,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  future  mechanical  instruction  themselves. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  writer,  however,  the  superior 
authorities  of  the  institution,  the  royal  provincial  school  com- 
mission, granted  by  a  decree  of  September  26th,  1840,  that 
all  male  pupils,  after  passing  the  fourteenth  year,  might  have 
the  noontimes  on  weekdays  for  mechanical  occupations ;  and 
that  specified  arrangements  might  be  made  with  masters,  by 
which  they  engaged  afterwards  to  take  these  boys  under 
their  instruction,  (in  case  the  parents  and  guardians  or  other 
authorities  agreed  thereto,)  to  give  time  for  practice  in  the 
trade,  and  to  clothe  them  during  their  apprenticeship,  if  the 
parents  could  not  take  care  of  that. 

Pupils  who  exhibit  especial  talents  for  mechanical  arts 
and  for  art  in  general,  retain  the  instruction  at  noon,  and  in 
addition  visit  the  academy  of  art  to  gain  a  higher  training 
for  the  special  occupation  of  instruction  in  drawing.  Mean- 
while, a  very  strict  selection  is  made  of  those  who  are  to 
devote  themselves  to  art.  Deaf-mutes,  in  consequence  of 
their  modes  of  observation,  thought  and  expression  in  pic- 
tures and  signs,  generally  have  peculiar  facility  in  drawing ; 
but  since  they  are  in  the  rest  of  their  mental  abilities  just  as 
various  as  other  men,  so  it  does  not  follow  from  that  facility 
of  representing  what  has  been  before  observed,  that  they 
have  talents  for  art  in  the  higher  sense.  Imitative  artists, 
and  artisans  they  easily  become,  but  not  also  creative  ones. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  multiply  breadless  artists,  by  demand- 
ing for  the  academy  all  good  draughtsmen  among  the  deaf 
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and  dumb,  thereby  doing  injury  to  art  itself  as  well  as  to  the 
projected  artists.  A  trade  has  a  golden  foundation  and  can 
in  this  age  well  employ  skillful  draughtsmen.  This  insti- 
tution therefore  favors  especially  the  transition  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  to  a  handicraft,  and  only  in  eminent  cases  the 
transition  to  proper  art. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  forty  deaf-mutes  now  living  in 
Berlin,  one  hundred  and  twenty  belong  to  the  institution  as 
pupils  ;  the  remainder  are  partly  those  still  under  six  years  of 
age,  and  partly  deaf-mutes  discharged  from  the  institution, 
who  have  entered  various  occupations. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  male  deaf-mutes 
who  here  support  themselves  independently,  there  have  gone 
out  from  the  institution  as  follows : 

One  teacher  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution ;  three 
chancery  officers;  thirty-seven  artists  and  artisans,  viz  :  four 
lithographers,  twelve  porcelain-painters,  two  picture-dealers, 
two  colorists,  one  engraver,  three  wood-engravers,  two  com- 
positors, two  silversmiths,  seven  sculptors,  one  mechanician, 
and  one  tobacconist ;  further,  of  workers  in  metals  and 
wood,  two  gunsmiths,  one  brick-layer,  three  belt-makers,  one 
machinist,  one  tinner,  two  turners  in  metal  and  six  in  wood, 
one  furniture-maker,  one  basket-maker, and  eighteen  joiners; 
and  in  other  trades,  six  book-binders,  two  dyers,  four  gard- 
eners, one  clock-maker,  one  paper-hanger,  one  varnisher,  one 
leather-dresser,  eight  shoe-makers,  eleven  tailors,  one  stock- 
ing-manufacturer, one  silk-manufacturer,  three  weavers,  and 
four  day-laborers. 

CONCLUDING  REMARK. 

For  thirty  years  a  necessity  has  been  felt  among  teachers 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  an  organ  through  which  the  various 
institutions  might  maintain  uninterrupted  union  with  each 
other,  and  communicate  their  observations,  experiences, 
wishes,  &c,  on  the  objects  of  instruction  and  training,  as 
well  as  the  other  interests  of  deaf  and  dumb  education. 
Various  attempts  to  establish  and  maintain  such  an  inde- 
pendent organ,  in  the  form  of  a  teachers'  periodical,  have  all 
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foundered.  The  latest  effort  will  probably  end  in  the  same 
manner  at  the  expiration  of  a  year's  trial. 

The  real  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  this  speciality 
of  literature  has  no  sufficiently  extended  market.  In  the 
countries  of  the  German  tongue,  there  are  hardly  one  hundred 
institutions  ;  in  France,  only  very  few  deaf  and  dumb  teach- 
ers understand  German  ;  in  England  and  America  it  is  little 
better.  The  connection  with  an  already  existing  teachers' 
periodical  has  also  had  no  permanent  success. 

I  hereby  propose  that  the  different  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  after  the  fashion  and  model  of  the  Gymnasiums, 
enter  into  a  union  with  one  another  by  programme  ;  and  I 
make  on  my  part  a  beginning,  by  distributing  the  preceding 
article  as  a  separate  impression  to  all  the  institutions,  and 
collecting  all  the  reports  which  have  been  communicated  to 
me  by  the  associated  administrations.  I  will  also  immedi- 
ately go  on  with  these  communications,  using  all  the  mate- 
rials which  within  the  last  ten  years  have  been  collected 
from  the  provinces  of  the  Prussian  State,  on  the  probable 
causes  of  deafness.  I  have  hope  that  this  attempt  at  least 
will  succeed ;  since  it  depends  in  its  results  not  so  much  on 
the  book-market,  as  on  this,  that  every  independent  or  pro- 
vincial institution  contribute  from  time  to  time  its  experi- 
ments, and  that  the  medical  periodicals  publish  therefrom 
what  will  interest  their  readers.  Saegert. 
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ST.  ANN'S  CHURCH  FOR  DEAF-MUTES,  NEW  YORK. 

BT  REV.  THOMAS  GALLAUDET, 

Instructor  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Sketches  of  the  progress  of  this  Parish  during  three  years 
have  been  given  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Annals,  (Vol. 
VII.,  No.  3,  and  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  3.)  As  it  has  held  its 
onward  way  for  two  additional  years,  it  seems  proper  to 
give  a  few  statistics,  exhibiting  at  a  glance  the  results  which 
have  been  accomplished. 

Statistics  for  the  year  commencing  Oct.  3,  1852 : — Bap- 
tisms, 4  infants,  2  being  children  of  deaf-mute  parents  ;  Con- 
firmed, 6  deaf-mutes  ;  Communicants,  16,  14  being  deaf- 
mute  ;  Marriages,  1  deaf-mute  couple ;  Burials,  7,  2  deaf- 
mutes  and  a  child  of  deaf-mute  parents  ;  Sunday  School 
Scholars,  8,  4  having  deaf-mute  parents  ;  Parish  Funds,  offer- 
ings for  sick  and  poor,  $70.52 — for  support  of  the  Parish, 
$296.68— from  Trinity  Church,  $300— in  all,  $667.20  ;  Build- 
ing Fund,  nearly  $6,500. 

For  the  year  1853-4  : — Baptisms,  1  adult  deaf-mute  and 
2  infants,  children  of  deaf-mutes ;  Communicants,  25,  16 
deaf-mute ;  Marriages,  5  couples,  3  deaf-mute  ;  Burials,  2 ; 
S.  S.  Scholars,  12  ;  Parish  Funds,  for  sick  and  poor,  $51.25  ; 
for  support  of  the  Parish,  $165.87 — from  Trinity  Church, 
$300— in  all,  $517.12  ;  Building  Fund,  $9,500,  invested 
in  the  26th  street  site,  and  about  $3,000  besides.  The 
Church  was  presented  this  year  with  a  silver  communion  set, 
costing  $150. 

For  the  year  1854-5 : — Baptisms,  13  infants,  2  of  deaf- 
mute  parents  and  6  deaf-mute  adults  ;  Confirmed,  16,  13 
deaf-mute ;  Communicants,  51,  30  deaf-mute,  reduced  by 
death  and  removal  to  44,  25  deaf  mute  ;  Marriages,  3  couples  ; 
Burials,  5,  1  deaf-mute  and  a  child  of  deaf-mute  parents  ; 
S.  S.  Scholars,  15  ;  Parish  Funds,  for  sick  and  poor,  $25 — 
for  special  objects,  general  Church  charities,  &c,  $107 — for 
support  of  the  Parish,  $244— from  Trinity  Church,  $375 — 
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in  all,  751 ;  Building  Fund,  $11,422.26,  invested  in  the  site 
and  a  few  hundreds  over. 

For  the  year  1855-6  : — Baptisms,  2  infants  of  deaf-mute 
parents  and  1  adult;  Confirmed,  6,  4  being  deaf-mute; 
Communicants,  64,  36  deaf-mute,  reduced  by  deaths  and 
removals  to  55,  31  deaf-mute  ;  Marriages,  3  couples,  2  deaf- 
mute  ;  Burials,  4;  S.  S.  Scholars,  12;  Parish  Funds,  for  sick 
and  poor,  $86.60 — for  special  objects,  $128.25 — for  support 
of  the  Parish,  $197.93— from  Trinity  Church,  $500— in  all, 
$912.78 ;  Building  Fund,  $17,883.80,  invested  in  the  site, 
expenses  and  interest  (freeing  it  from  debt)  and  $491  in  cash 
and  subscriptions. 

For  the  year  1856-7  : — Baptisms,  3  deaf-mute  adults,  11 
infants,  6  of  deaf-mute  parents ;  Communicants,  71,  40  deaf- 
mute,  reduced  by  death  and  removal  to  49,  28  deaf-mute; 
Marriages,  6  couples,  3  deaf-mute  ;  Burials,  7,4  deaf-mute; 
S.  S.  Scholars,  12 ;  Parish  Funds,  for  sick  and  poor,  $114.25 — 
for  special  objects,  $110.75 — for  support  of  the  Parish, 
$424.50— from  Trinity  Church,  $375— in  all,  $1,024.50; 
Building  Fund,  in  addition  to  the  site,  in  cash  and  subscrip- 
tions, $1,590.42. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  during  the  first  five  years  of 
our  Parish  history,  there  were  baptized  11  adults,  10  of  whom 
were  deaf-mute,  and  32  infants,  14  of  whom  were  children 
of  deaf-mute  parents  ;  there  were  confirmed  28  persons,  23 
of  whom  were  deaf-mute ;  there  were  married  18  couples,  9 
of  whom  were  deaf-mute ;  there  were  25  burials,  7  for  deaf- 
mute  persons  and  2  for  children  of  deaf-mute  parents  ;  there 
were  received  71  communicants,  40  of  whom  were  deaf- 
mute.  The  total  amount  of  Parish  Funds  was  $3,870.60. 
The  Building  Fund  was  $17,883.80,  paid  for  the  site, 
$180.73,  paid  for  taxes  and  general  expenses,  and  $1,590.42 
besides.  Total,  $19,654.95.  These  results,  in  the  good 
providence  of  God,  were  accomplished,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, with  the  Rector  occupied  in  daily  teaching,  and  with 
scarcely  any  opportunity  for  the  congregation  to  get  together 
to  take  united  action. 

The  following  incidents,  general  facts,  notices  of  the  dead, 
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&c,  are  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  this  Parish  during  its 
fourth  and  fifth  year. 

On  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  7, 1855,  our  cause  was  presented 
to  the  congregation  of  St.  George's  Church,  Stuyvesant 
Square,  and  received  in  a  few  eloquent  remarks  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng.  A  few  days  after  this,  the 
writer  had  occasion  to  call  upon  a  deaf-mute  widow,  staying 
with  a  deaf-mute  friend  in  the  fourth  story  of  a  tenant-house 
in  this  city.  She  was  about  to  start  for  the  residence  of  her 
late  husband  and  relatives  in  the  country,  taking  with  her 
her  little,  light-haired,  blue-eyed  boy.  Having  furnished  her 
with  a  general  note  appealing  to  the  kind-hearted  to  extend 
to  her  a  helping  hand,  and  provided  her  with  a  little  money, 
I  had  a  brief  religious  conversation  with  her,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  appeared  that  her  son  had  never  been  baptized.  1 
urged  her  to  attend  at  once  to  having  it  done  as  soon  as  she 
should  reach  her  new  home,  and  bade  her  good-bye.  I  had 
not  gone  half  a  block  before  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
the  baptism  of  this  boy  ought  not  to  be  delayed.  I  went 
back,  and  there  in  that  upper  room,  in  utter  silence,  received 
the  gentle  boy  into  the  fold  of  the  Gracious  Being,  who 
when  upon  earth  said  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me  and  forbid  them  not.''  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of 
satisfaction  which  lighted  up  that  poor  mother's  face  as  she 
witnessed  the  giving  of  this  Holy  Sacrament  to  her  only 
child. 

On  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  28,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
preaching  in  behalf  of  our  Church,  in  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton, receiving  a  God-speed  from  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  East- 
burn,  and  experiencing  the  kindness  of  some  very  dear  friends. 
On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  in  the  Lecture-room  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Kirk's  Church,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conducting  service 
for  about  forty  deaf-mutes  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  of 
trying  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  some  of 
the  truths  of  the  everlasting  Gospel.  I  was  glad  to  hear  of 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Marsh,  a  graduate  of  the  American  Asy- 
lum, to  benefit  his  deaf-mute  brethren  by  giving  them  relig- 
ious instruction  every  Sunday  morning. 
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During  my  absence  from  New  York,  occurred  at  Brooklyn 
the  very  sudden  death  of  Charles  H.  Arnold,  a  deaf-mute 
young  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  our  Church. 
It  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  funeral  service  could  be 
held  at  which  his  deaf-mute  brethren  could  be  present,  before 
his  remains  were  removed  for  burial  in  Troy,  his  native  place. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Nov.  10,  a  baptism  wTas  performed 
under  circumstances  of  special  interest.  The  infant  of  a 
deaf-mute  couple,  both  communicants  of  the  Parish,  had 
been  seized  with  that  most  distressing  malady,  the  croup, 
and  it  was  thought  that  his  body  would  soon  have  to  be  laid 
by  the  side  of  the  noble  brother's  who  had  died  some  two 
years  before.  There  was  a  group  of  deaf-mute  sympathizers 
around  the  cradle,  and  all  were  deeply  affected,  as  in  express- 
ive stillness  the  Saviour's  gracious  command  to  his  minis- 
ters was  again  fulfilled.  The  darling  child,  however,  was 
spared  and  bids  fair  to  grow  up  a  comfort  to  his  parents. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  20,  was  commenced  at  No.  59, 
Bond  street,  a  course  of  weekly  lectures  for  deaf-mutes,  upon 
miscellaneous  subjects.  These  lectures  have  been  continued 
to  the  present  time  and  have  apparently  been  the  source  of 
much  pleasure  and  profit.  They  are  suspended  for  a  few 
weeks  during  the  hot  weather. 

On  Easter  Tuesday,  March  25,  1855,  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion, Messrs.  Cyrus  Curtis  and  Robert  B.  Minturn  were  cho- 
sen Wardens,  and  Messrs.  P.  M.  Wetmore,  R.  R.  Winthrop, 
Robert  Gracie,  C.  A.  Budd,  M.  D.,  G.  C.  W.  Gamage,  D. 
H.  Haight,  G.  S.  Burchard  and  W.  O.  Fitzgerald,  Vestrymen. 

Sunday  afternoon,  April  27,  Bishop  Potter  made  our 
Church  a  visitation,  confirming  six,  four  of  whom  were  deaf- 
mutes.  The  service  throughout  was  translated  into  the  sign- 
language. 

On  Thursday  evening,  May  22,  a  Grand  Concert,  volun- 
teered by  Madame  Eliza  Valentini,  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  benefit  of  our  Building  Fund,  proved  a  deci- 
ded and  successful  affair.  During  the  evening  several  reci- 
tations in  pantomime  were  given  by  Mr.  Gamage  and  a 
deaf-mute  lady,  Mr.  Lewis  Peet  kindly  translating  for  the 
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former,  and  Dr.  Peet  for  the  latter.  The  effect  upon  the  vast 
audience,  very  many  of  whom  had  never  before  witnessed 
an  exhibition  of  the  kind,  was  peculiarly  striking.  This 
was  followed,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  by  a  Ladies 
Fair  at  Dodworth's  Academy,  which  was  managed  with  so 
much  good  taste  that  it  met  with  a  very  generous  response 
from  the  friends  of  our  undertaking,  netting  for  the  Building 
Fund  nearly  $1100.  The  ladies  have  our  hearty  thanks  for 
all  their  labors  of  love. 

On  Tuesday,  Aug.  5,  at  Mabbettsville,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  I  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  for  William  Oscar 
Fitzgerald  and  Ann  Maria  Mabbett,  both  graduates  of  the 
N.  Y.  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  On  Tuesday,  Sept. 
2,  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  I  baptized  the  infant  of  a  deaf- 
mute  couple.  These  occasional  services  out  of  the  city  have 
suggested  the  thought,  that  whenever  Providence  calls  me  to 
devote  myself  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  much 
good,  can  be  accomplished  from  time  to  time  by  visitations 
to  deaf-mutes  residing  within  a  day's  journey  from  New 
York.  In  this  age  of  rapid  traveling,  a  clergyman  (having 
no  daily  duties  to  prevent)  residing  in  this  city,  could,  if 
desired,  marry,  baptize,  minister  to  the  dying,  and  perform 
the  burial  service,  among  deaf-mutes  throughout  quite  an 
extensive  region.  But  as  this  wide  field  of  usefulness  cannot 
be  worked  under  present  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  speculate  further  in  relation  to  it.  On  Wednesday, 
Sept.  3,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Convention  of 
the  N.  E.  Gallaudet  Association,  at  Concord. 

On  Monday,  Sept.  15,  I  married  Richard  Sip  and  Sarah 
E.  Wayland,  both  graduates  of  our  Institution.  On  Sunday 
afternoon,  Sept.  28,  the  Rev.  Francis  J.  Clerc,  of  St.  Louis, 
preached  to  the  deaf-mute  congregation  with  great  accept- 
ance to  them,  and  apparently  with  much  ease  to  himself. 
Thursday,  Oct.  2,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  paying  off  the 
entire  debt  upon  our  four  lots  in  26th  street.  On  the  after- 
noon of  Sunday,  Oct.  5,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  our  Par- 
ish, I  baptized  a  deaf-mute  young  woman  who  had  come  a 
long  way  that  she  might  receive  this  Sacrament  by  means 
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of  her  own  natural  language.    On  Sunday,  Oct.  19,  Matilda 
Faron  died  at  her  father's  residence  in  Brooklyn.    She  was 
a  member  of  my  first  class  at  the  Institution,  in  the  Fall  of 
1843.    At  the  early  age  of  23  years  and  8  months  she  was 
stricken  down  by  consumption.    She  was  always  a  bright, 
intelligent  and  interesting  girl,  and  at  length  added  to  her 
natural  good  qualities,  religious  principle.    During  her  long 
illness  I  administered  to  her  the  Communion  several  times. 
On  the  following  Tuesday  her  remains  were  buried  in  Green- 
wood Cemetery.    On  Friday,  Oct.  24,  at  Mamaroneck, 
Westchester  Co.,  I  conducted  the  funeral  service  of  Margaret 
Ann  Dobbie,  a  deaf-mute  young  woman,  who  had  also  been 
a  pupil  of  mine,  and  who  had  been  for  some  time  a  commu- 
nicant of  our  Church.    As  long  as  her  strength  held  out  she 
labored  patiently  and  industriously  in  this  city  to  support 
herself,  but  at  length  the  ravages  of  consumption  sent  her 
home  to  the  care  of  her  kind  mother.    Once  after  she  left  us, 
I  gave  her  the  Communion.    It  was  an  affecting  scene ;  for 
beside  her  knelt  her  mother  and  aged  grandmother  to  receive 
the  broken  bread  and  poured  wine,  according  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  crucified,  yet  risen  and  ascended,  Saviour  of  the 
world.    She  passed  away  full  of  Christian  hope  and  confi- 
dence, that  for  Christ's  sake  she  was  about  to  enter  upon  the 
joys  of  the  redeemed.    Her  remains  were  buried  in  New 
Rochelle,  near  the  spot  where  the  year  before,  John  S.  Webs- 
ter, the  deaf-mute  young  man  to  whom  she  expected  to  be 
married,  was  killed  by  a  sweeping  train.    On  Wednesday, 
Oct.  29,  at  Watervliet  Center,  Albany  Co.,  I  married  Moses 
Smith  and  Elizabeth  Van  Zandt,  both  graduates  of  our 
Institution.    About  this  time  occurred  at  Cape  Ann,  Mass., 
the  death  of  a  member  of  our  Parish,  who  had  always  taken 
a  special  interest  in  the  welfare  of  deaf-mutes,  having  made 
himself  quite  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet 
and  conversational  signs.    He  was  a  man  of  kind  and  gen- 
erous impulses,  always  ready  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
others.    His  name  will  ever  be  held  associated  with  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  past,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  our 
Church.    I  refer  to  Stephen  Hale.    On  Sunday,  Nov.  2,  just 
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before  the  afternoon  service,  I  married  Charles  Parker  and 
Ellen  R.  Wright,  graduates  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

On  Thursday,  Dec.  4,  occurred  an  event  to  which  our 
Parish,  especially  the  deaf-mute  members  thereof,  could  not 
be  indifferent.  The  long  anticipated  removal  of  the  N.  Y. 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  from  its  old  buildings  in 
Fiftieth  street,  to  the  new  establishment  near  Washington 
Heights,  was  consummated.  It  was  really  an  affecting  sight, 
that  long  procession  of  the  "children  of  silence,"  following 
their  venerable  Father,  bidding  farewell  to  the  Home  of  so 
many  happy  days  and  setting  out  for  the  untried  scenes  of 
the  future.  The  walk  to  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  cars,  the 
twilight  arrival,  the  winding  up  of  the  bleak  ascent,  the  first 
night  at  Fanwood-Hill,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
were  part  and  parcel  of  the  same.  God  grant  that  the  noble 
plans  of  the  President  and  Directors  may  be  crowned  with 
success,  and  that  under  all  the  advantages  of  the  present 
arrangement,  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  may  be  carried  to 
a  higher  degree  of  perfection. 

On  Easter  Tuesday,  April  14,  1857',  Messrs.  Cyrus  Curtis 
and  D.  Henry  Haight,  were  chosen  Wardens,  and  Messrs. 
P.  M.  Wetmore,  B.  R.  Winthrop,  R.  Gracie,  C.  A.  Budd, 
W.  O.  Fitzgerald,  G.  S.  Burchard,F.  Campbell  and  J.  Jones, 
Vestrymen.  On  Thursday  evening,  May  28,  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  Prof.  R.  Ogden  Doremus,  M.  D  ,  delivered  a 
brilliant  lecture,  on  Light,  for  the  benefit  of  our  Building 
Fund.  The  illustrations  were  on  a  magnificent  scale  and 
the  immense  audience  were  delighted.  A  few  weeks  after 
this,  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  Parish  presented  Dr.  Doremus  a 
beautiful  silver-plated  water-pitcher  and  salver,  as  a  memorial 
of  their  appreciation  of  his  kindness. 

On  Thusday,  July  9th,  occurred  the  death  of  Augustin 
Averill,  which  called  forth  the  following  Resolutions  of  our 
Vestry  :  "  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Augustin 
Averill,  who  during  his  long  and  useful  life  as  a  citizen  of 
New  York,  maintained  the  character  of  a  kind  and  affection- 
ate husband  and  father,  an  honorable  merchant,  a  genuine 
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philanthropist  and  a  christian  gentleman,  deaf-mutes  have 
lost  a  sincere  and  faithful  friend.  Resolved,  That  the  name 
of  Mr.  Augustin  Averill  will  ever  hold  a  high  and  honorable 
place  in  the  history  of  this  Parish,  in  consequence  of  the 
deep  interest  which  he  took  in  its  prosperity,  he  being  one  of 
the  number  who  attended  the  first  public  meeting  called  in 
its  behalf,  contributing  liberally  to  the  Building  Fund  and 
inducing  several  of  his  friends  to  do  the  same,  and  for 
upwards  of  two  years,  acting  as  Treasurer  of  the  Fund. 
Resolved,  That  this  passing  away  of  our  early,  well-tried 
friends  and  co-laborers,  is  a  serious  summons  to  us  who 
remain,  to  increased  exertions  in  the  work  which  we  have 
undertaken  for  the  welfare  of  our  deaf-mute  brethren.  Re- 
solved, That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to 
the  widow  and  family  of  Mr.  Averill,  with  the  assurance 
that  the  members  of  this  Vestry  deeply  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  bereavement." 

On  Sunday,  July  12,  Martin  Crandall,  a  deaf-mute  young 
man  who  had  been  for  a  time  quite  a  regular  attendant  upon 
our  services,  was  drowned  at  Hudson.  On  Wednesday, 
July  22,  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  I  married  Isaac  H. 
Benedict  and  Sarah  D.  Stelle,  graduates  of  our  Institution, 
the  former  being  one  of  our  most  successful  instructors.  On 
the  same  day,  at  the  Institution,  Dr.  Peet  conducted  the 
funeral  of  Francis  C.  Hertwick,  of  New  York  city,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  High  Class,  aged  about  22  years.  During  his  long 
illness  with  consumption,  he  received  kind  attentions  from 
his  numerous  friends  at  the  Institution,  for  which  he  seemed 
very  grateful.  He  embraced  with  his  heart  the  gracious 
truths  of  Revelation  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and 
was  sustained  by  a  reasonable  hope  of  one  day  enjoying  the 
good  things  to  come  through  Jesus  Christ,  his  Saviour.  He 
received  from  me  the  Communion,  while  lying  upon  his  sick 
bed,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  sympathizing  friends,  who 
partook  with  him  of  that  precious  Sacrament.  It  was  a  sol- 
emn and  touching  scene,  one  of  those  occasions  when  we 
realize  the  principles  which  we  profess  to  believe.  In  Hert- 
wick's  death  we  were  called  upon  for  the  first  time  toremem- 
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ber  that  even  from  our  beautiful  Fanwood,  "  dust  must  go 
down  to  dust,"  in  order  that  spirits  may  return  to  God  who 
gave  them.  His  remains  wTere  buried  in  Trinity  Cemetery 
towards  the  cool  of  the  day,  as  the  setting  sun,  casting  his 
radiance  upon  the  sweeping  current  of  the  Hudson,  presented 
a  double  emblem  of  the  passing  away  of  human  life. 

On  Sunday,  August  2nd,  at  the  residence  of  her  husband 
in  this  city,  I  conducted  the  funeral  services  of  Marianne 
Brown,  whom  consumption  had  cut  down  at  the  early  age 
of  34.  Mrs.  Brown  had  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  a 
large  circle  of  friends  who  had  watched  her  course  from  the 
time  of  her  admission  to  our  Institution,  to  those  trying  yet 
peaceful  days  which  witnessed  her  gentle  bearing  as  the " 
sands  of  life  ran  out.  She  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  memorable  class  of  1843,  whose  graceful  leave-taking 
of  their  teacher,  the  Principal  of  the  Institution,  caused  tears 
of  pleasure  to  trickle  down  many  a  manly  cheek.  As  she 
left  her  alma  mater  to  take  her  part  in  the  duties  of  life,  she 
bore  with  her  the  love  of  all  who  had  been  associated  in  her 
training.  For  a  while  she  had  a  pleasant  home  in  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  East  Windsor,  Conn., 
where  she  became  a  professed  Christian.  Having  married 
Mr.  Gustavus  Brown,  she  resided  a  year  or  two  at  Broad 
Brook,  Conn.,  then  at  Hartford,  and  subsequently  in  this 
city.  Circumstances  induced  her  to  turn  her  attention  to  the 
instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  in  which  she  at  first  held  a  situa- 
tion in  the  private  school  of  Mr.  David  E.  Bartlett,  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  subsequently  in  our  Institution.  She  discharged 
all  her  duties  with  diligence  and  fidelity,  exhibiting  that 
loveliness  of  disposition  which  always  draws  the  hearts  of 
pupils  to  their  teacher.  Yes,  as  a  pupil,  a  friend,  a  wife,  a 
Christian,  Marianne  Brown  gained  "a  good  name."  Though 
not  formally  connected  with  our  Parish,  1  often  visited  her 
as  her  spiritual  guide,  conversing  and  praying  with  her. 
She  twice  received  the  Communion,  and  upon  the  day  of  her 
death  intended  to  receive  it  again,  but  was  taken  to  a  closer 
communion  with  her  Saviour.  There  was  quite  a  large 
gathering  of  deaf-mutes  at  her  funeral,  to  whom  Dr.  Peet 
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addressed  some  appropriate  remarks.  Her  remains  were 
buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

Soon  after  this,  John  Donovan  died  in  this  city,  having 
just  left  school.  He  had  long  been  a  sufferer  from  wasting 
disease.  I  often  conversed  with  him,  and  a  short  time  before 
his  death  sent  him  a  letter  to  which  he  referred  frequently  as 
the  one  means  of  leading  him  to  prepare  for  the  change 
which  was  about  to  put  an  end  to  his  physical  pains. 

To  this  simple  sketch  of  some  of  the  incidents  which  char- 
acterized our  work  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  our 
Parish  existence,  a  few  general  remarks  should  be  added,  in 
order  to  tell  the  whole  story.  The  annual  receptions  at  the 
residence  of  the  Rector,  upon  the  Wednesday  evening  fol- 
lowing the  first  Sunday  in  October,  the  Parish  Anniversary, 
took  place  as  usual,  and  were  the  occasions  of  many  pleas- 
ant greetings.  Vestry-meetings  were  held  from  time  to  time, 
as  necessity  required,  and  the  Parish  was  duly  represented 
in  the  Conventions  of  the  Diocese,  translations  rendering  the 
proceedings  intelligible  to  the  deaf-mute  delegates.  Our 
services  were  regularly  held  on  Sundays,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, during  the  summer.  I  ministered  to  several  persons 
possessed  of  all  their  faculties,  (some  of  whom  were  related 
to  deaf-mutes,)  but  in  this  sketch,  written  with  the  special 
design  of  showing  how  our  Parish  has  benefited  deaf-mutes, 
it  seems  inappropriate  to  refer  to  these  ministrations,  except 
in  general  terms.  In  repeated  instances  I  was  of  some  ser- 
vice to  deaf-mutes,  in  assisting  them  through  troubles,  in 
procuring  work  for  them,  in  giving  advice,  &c,  going  with 
one  to  get  his  naturalization  papers,  and  helping  another  to 
return  to  his  native  town  in  Baden,  to  look  after  some  prop- 
erty that  had  fallen  to  him.  I  received  several  valuable  new 
year's  presents  from  the  deaf-mutes  of  our  Parish,  testifying 
their  good-will  and  calling  forth  my  gratitude.  Upon  my 
Sundays  to  lecture  at  the  Institution,  it  was  my  custom  to 
invite  my  obliging  uncle,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Crus6,  to  conduct  the 
Morning  Service,  and  to  have  the  service  for  deaf-mutes, 
usually  held  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  evening.  At  these  even- 
ing services,  during  the  two  years,  eleven  clergymen  were 
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successively  present,  whose  discourses  I  translated  into  signs. 
Though  there  are  many  drawbacks  to  the  deaf-mutes  of  this 
city  and  vicinity  getting  to  Church  regularly,  still  of  the  130 
who  are  estimated  to  reside  here,  there  was  an  average 
attendance  of  40  or  50.  Scarcely  a  Sunday  passed  without 
one  deaf-mute  being  present  at  service,  as  a  visitor  to  the 
city.  During  these  two  years,  1  had  opportunity  of  speaking 
in  behalf  of  our  undertaking,  at  the  Church  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, Trinity  Chapel  and  St.  John's  Chapel,  in  this  city,  and 
at  Sunday  School  Festivals  in  Westport  and  Wilton,  Conn. 
In  the  progress  of  the  Thursday  evening  lectures  for  deaf- 
mutes,  Mr.  Morris  took  for  his  subject,  11  Integrity ;"  Mr. 
Lewis  Peet,  "  Warren  Hastings,"  "  John  C.  Fremont,"  and 
u  The  History  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb;"  Mr.  Knudsen,  «  Good  Taste,"  and  "Colors;"  Dr. 
Dudley  Peet, "  The  Siege  of  Troy  ;"  Mr.  John  Carlin,  «  Rob- 
in Hood,"  and  Mr.  Van  Nostrand,  "  Style."  The  deaf-mute 
young  men  occasionally  had  discussions  upon  some  topic  of 
the  day,  or  rehearsed  some  incident  or  narrative  wrhich 
attracted  their  attention.  Mr.  Crandall  was  exceedingly 
instructive  and  entertaining  in  his  personal  reminiscences  of 
Sebastopol,  Constantinople,  Smyrna  and  Toulon.  My  cus- 
tom was  usually,  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  weekly  news,  to 
give  an  historical  sketch,  or  to  dilate  upon  synonyms.  I  am 
at  present  engaged  in  translating,  quite  literally,  "  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York."  Sunday,  October 
4th,  was  the  fifth  anniversary  of  our  Parish,  and  with  this 
announcement  we  bring  this  sketch  to  a  close,  hoping  that 
its  perusal  may  interest  the  friends  of  deaf-mutes,  and  con- 
vince them  something  has  been  accomplished  by  our  Parish, 
to  promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  such  as 
have  left  the  fostering  care  of  their  instructors  and  taken 
their  parts  in  the  busy  hum  of  life. 

N.  B.  The  services  of  our  Church  are  now  held  in  the 
Historical  Society  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Second  Avenue 
and  Eleventh  Street,  with  the  voice,  at  10^  A.  M.  and  at  1\ 
P.  M.,  and  by  signs,  at  3  P.  M.  in  the  winter  and  3J  P.  M. 
in  summer.    At  the  evening  service,  there  is  generally  pres- 
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ent  another  clergyman,  whose  discourse  the  Rector  translates. 
The  weekly  Thursday  evening  lecture  for  deaf-mutes  is  at 
No.  59  Bond  street,  commencing  at  1\  o'clock. 


MR.  FLOURNOY'S  PLAN  FOR  A  DEAF-MUTE 
COMMONWEALTH. 

[The  subject  to  which  the  following  correspondence  relates  was  introduced 
to  the  readers  of  the  Annals,  in  a  former  number,  (Vol.  VIII.  No.  2,)  in 
letters  between  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum,  and 
Mr.  Flournoy.  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Flournoy  are  both  semi-mutes,  and 
received  their  education  mainly  at  the  Hartford  Asylum,  where  also  Mr. 
Booth  was  for  several  years  employed  as  an  instructor.  Mr.  Flournoy 
resides  on  his  patrimonial  estate  at  the  South.  Mr.  Booth  lives  on  an 
estate  at  the  West,  which  he  has  secured  to  himself  by  his  own  enterprise, 
with  circumstances  favoring  to  enhance  its  value.  Mr.  Booth  has  exerted  an 
influence  in  the  community  where  he  lives,  which  if  not  as  great  as  it  would 
have  been  had  his  hearing  and  speech  remained  perfect,  yet  has  been  so 
considerable  as  to  form  an  instance  which  might  be  fairly  adduced  in  argument 
against  the  views  of  Mr.  Flournoy.  It  is  understood  that  his  pen  furnishes 
the  editorial  matter  of  a  weekly  newspaper  in  the  place  of  his  residence. 
He  has  also  been  honored  with  offices  of  trust,  having  been  post-mas- 
ter, and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  county-clerk,  also  at  one  time  engrossing- 
clerk  for  the  legislature  of  the  State.  Mr.  Flournoy  has  also  made  extensive 
use  of  the  press  in  giving  circulation  to  certain  views  of  his  own,  on  subjects 
of  importance  to  the  section  in  which  he  lives  ;  and  in  this  respect  has  per- 
haps been  allowed  an  indulgence  which,  but  for  his  physical  infirmity,  would 
not  have  been  granted  to  a  similar  extent ;  and  thus  his  means  of  influence 
may  be  considered  as  having  been  enlarged  rather  than  curtailed  by  this 
cause. 

Mr.  Booth  consents  to  the  publication  of  his  letter, — though  it  was  not 
written  with  any  idea  of  its  being  so  used, — and  will  perhaps  be  induced  to 
continue  the  discussion.  The  opportunity  will  also  be  gladly  given,  for  other 
deaf-mutes,  or  their  friends,  to  express  their  views.  Editor.] 

MR.  BOOTH   TO   MR.  FLOURNOY. 

Anamosa,  Iowa,  Sept.  6th,  1857. 

Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  August  18th  is  before  me,  and  after 
waiting  a  few  days  for  a  quiet  moment,  I  now  answer. 
In  regard  to  a  community  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  West,  or 
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any  where — supposing  you  mean  a  community  exclusively 
or  mainly  of  mutes — let  me  say  candidly  that  I  hold  it  to 
be  an  impossibility,  save  in  the  commencement,  and  that  on 
a  very  small  scale.  Just  consider  a  moment.  A  community 
of  this  class  would  be  a  mixture  of  a -few  well  and  many 
half-educated  ;  and  among  them  must  be  many  non-readers 
and  frivolous.  And  then  the  general  equality  claimed  with 
all  by  the  latter,  would  operate  to  keep  the  more  sensible 
from  joining  such  community  ;  for  we  all  know  that  gossip, 
scandal,  backbiting  and  other  diabolisms,  are  as  common 
among  mutes  as  among  hearing  persons. 

Again  :  They  will  need  to  work  at  a  variety  of  trades, 
and  a  commonwealth  of  mutes  could  never  exceed  10,000, 
supposing  all  in  the  U.  S.  were  brought  in.  A  sparsely  settled 
State  would  make  nobody  rich,  and  would  satisfy  few  ;  and 
no  law  could  be  made  effectual  to  prevent  their  selling  their 
lands,  buildings,  &c,  to  hearing  persons.  Thus  the  distinct 
feature  of  the  community  would  soon  be  lost.  And  it  would 
so  happen  in  any  event,  for  their  children  being  mostly  of  the 
hearing  order,  it  would  become  a  hearing  community  faster 
than  the  fathers  and  mothers  died  out. 

I  think  the  wiser  course  is,  to  let  the  mutes  remain  as  they 
are — scattered  and  in  one  sense  lost — among  their  hearing 
associates.  In  such  situations  they  are  compelled  to  read  and 
write,  and  thus  keep  their  minds  under  the  educational  pro- 
cess through  life. 

In  reply  to  your  other  questions  : — The  country  will  suit 
them.  But  in  Iowa  there  is  no  land  unsold  or  in  market, 
save  the  railroad  lands,  which  are  withdrawn,  and  they  are 
narrow  strips  and  cannot  be  obtained  save  at  $2.50  per  acre 
or  more,  and  that  at  cash  down  the  moment  they  are  brought 
•into  market.  Speculators  have  drained  Iowa  completely  of 
her  government  lands,  with  the  exceptions  as  above.  Gov- 
ernment lands  can  be  obtained  in  Minnesota,  where  they  are 
not  yet  in  market,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  that  ter- 
ritory ;  but  it  is  too  far  north  and  too  cold  to  suit  my  ideas 
of  a  residence.  The  cold  in  the  West  is  less  than  in  the 
same  latitude  East.    For  a  community  of  mutes,  Nebraska 
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is  almost  out  of  the  question.  It  is  mostly  a  barren  country. 
1  speak  from  observation,  having  traveled  through  it  from 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  South  Pass.  Iowa  is  a  prairie 
country.  Perhaps  one-tenth  of  it  timber.  One-twentieth 
would  be  nearer  the  truth.  The  guide  books  say  one-third 
or  one-fourth.    My  own  observations  say  one-tenth. 

I  see  no  country  that  would  suit  your  ideas  so  well  as 
Kansas.  But  to  me  the  whole  scheme  looks  much  like  those 
of  other  communities  formed  on  the  exclusive  system,  like 
those  of  Mons.  Cabet,  Rapp,  &c.  They  had  the  incentives 
of  religion  and  friendship  and  community  of  goods,  labor 
and  profit.  With  us  it  would  be  otherwise  ;  and  we  should 
break  through  before  we  had  made  half  a  trial. 

###*##* 

Yours  truly, 

E.  Booth. 

MR.  FLOURNOY  TO  MR.  TURNER. 

Near  Athens,  Geo.,  Oct.  3,  J  857. 

Rev.  Mr.  Turner: 

My  Dear  Friend, — This  being  a  free  country,  where  every 
"smart"  man,  and  his  name  is  legion,  has  his  opinion, 
whether  crude  and  vulgar,  or  refined  and  intellectual,  the 
American  community  are  very  unquiet  and  debatable,  and 
subject  to  a  thousand  though  not  very  learned  or  profound 
sentiments,  political  and  social.  The  deaf  and  dumb  have 
taken  a  color  of  character  from  this  disputatious  habit,  a 
specimen  of  which  is  evinced  in  the  enclosed  letter  from 
Edmund  Booth,  Esq.  Instead  of  meeting  my  project  with 
a  philosophical  view,  I  am  met  by  objections,  some  of  which, 
like  yours  and  Mr.  Booth's,  are  truly  formidable  !  It  would 
seem  then,  that  without  intending  to  be  the  great  leader  and 
original  mind,  I  am  the  chief  in  this  cause,  and  that  if  I  carry 
it  not  forward,  the  idea  of  a  deaf  community  may  prove 
abortive  as  to  any  practical  result. 

There  is  always  some  objection  to  every  project  under  the 
sun,  and  often  very  cogent  ones.    What  is  a  man  then  to  do  ? 
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Abandon  every  scheme  because  impeded  by  natural  and  con- 
ventional obstacles  ?  Certainly  not.  Many  of  the  greatest 
nations  have  been  founded  in  time  by  defiance  of  the  unto- 
ward predictions  of  impracticable  visionaries.  Many  a  costly 
experiment  has  been  forsaken  on  no  better  hypothesis.  The 
invention  of  the  daguerreotype — the  photogenic  art — was 
not  accidental,  but  by  a  design  ;  and  persistent,  philosophical 
chemists  began  and  followed  out  the  plan,  until  Daguerre, 
in  the  final  series  of  the  successive  experimenters,  perfected 
the  science  by  which  our  features  are  in  exact  copies  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  Resolution  and  perseverance  will  accom- 
plish wonders.  And  I  pray  God  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
may  prove  worthy  of  the  name  of  men. 

Mr.  Booth  thinks  the  West  will  not  suit  the  mutes.  From 
his  description  of  the  North-west  I  agree  with  him  in  that 
opinion.  His  other  views  have  been  answered  before  in  the 
Annals  and  elsewhere. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  constitution  the  mutes  may 
superstruct,  whether  to  make  real  estate  inherent  only  in 
the  deaf,  by  that  organic  law  all  have  to  respect  and  defer 
to;  or  in  case  of  default,  to  escheat  to  the  estate.  This, 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  control  of  our  community  over 
the  commonwealth  would  be  strict  and  universal.  This  is 
what  we  want  and  for  what  we  may  emigrate.  The  govern- 
ment of  a  piece  of  Territory,    Nothing  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Booth  believes  we  can  do  better,  and  will  read  more, 
scattered  as  we  are  and  "lost  "  among  the  hearing.  I  chal- 
lenge him  to  show  me  twenty  deaf-mutes  in  a  hundred,  that 
are  constant  readers,  adequate  to  comprehending  either  liter- 
ature or  science,  as  they  now  are  dispersed  among  hearing 
people,  who  do  not  read  any  or  much  themselves,  and  who 
have  a  sense  (auricular)  by  which  they  gather  in  their  knowl- 
edge, a  privilege  debarred  the  deaf,  who  therefore  are  the 
more  ignorant  for  being  thus  scattered.  Whereas  if  convened 
in  a  land  peculiarly  their  own,  the  concentration  of  reading 
intellects  would  set  a  beneficial  example  ;  and  preaching  and 
lectures  in  the  sign  language,  and  libraries  of  suitable  books, 
may  improve  their  minds  and  hearts,  beyond  what  is  attain- 
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able  in  their  scattered  condition.  For  this,  as  a  principal 
cause  and  source  of  improvement,  this  colony  is  a  desidera- 
tum. 

But  the  difficulty  that  meets  me  on  all  sides  is,  how- 
can  you  keep  up  the  mute  population  ?  The  children  of 
deaf  parents  are  mostly  hearing.  These  will  inherit  property 
and  the  community  will  not  endure.  This  reasoning  seems 
to  take  it  that  our  society  is  to  be  organized  like  that  of  the 
hearing,  and  to  be  modeled  upon  the  same  principles.  Now 
there  is  no  such  thing.  I  acknowledge  that  the  hearing  chil- 
dren of  deaf  parents  may  not  inherit  land  in  that  anomalous 
and  contracted  community — neither  power  nor  patronage. 
But  the  other  States  are  so  near,  and  their  parents  may  sup- 
ply them  with  the  means  to  buy  real  estate  in  them.  When 
they  have  a  good  location,  the  mutes  would  come  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  An  Asylum  for  their  education  may 
be  founded  there,  as  well  as  other  Institutions,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  lacking  of  the  deaf  materiel.  What  then  of  this 
visionary  difficulty !  We  will  allow  such  hearing  persons 
as  come  for  trade  or  residence,  to  vote  with  us.  We  ivould 
give  woman  that  right.  Hence  we  may  always  possess  a 
sufficient  population  to  be  a  State.  But  even  if  this  be 
futile,  we  can  remain  a  Territory  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  enjoy  its  powerful  protection  under  Omnipotence;  the 
General  Government  guaranteeing  to  us  the  peculiar  Consti- 
tution we  may  devise  :  "  Republican  in  form." 

If  mutes  cannot  do  this  they  are  justly  held  as  inferior  and 
useless  in  the  world.  For  they  ought  not  to  pretend  to  be 
"  any  body  "  among  hearing  men,  who  do  what  deaf  "  dogs  " 
shrink  from  achieving  alone.  But  we  are  men,  and  have 
under  God  only  to  try,  and  the  thing  is  a  finished  work! 

After  this  argument,  which  if  published  I  hope  may  sat- 
isfy the  overscrupulous,  I  would  approach  the  great  point  that 
is  before  us.  I  think  we  can  acquire  territory  enough  from 
the  Cherokees  or  other  red  men,  West  of  Arkansas,  and 
very  cheaply,  on  which  to  make  Our  experiment,  or  else  from 
the  State  of  Maine.  Perhaps  some  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land, Northern  or  Middle  States,  may  grant  space  enough 
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for  this  purpose.  I  myself  prefer  the  Indian  Territory,  if  the 
U.  S.  government  would  sanction  and  aid  a  cession.  Hence, 
no  fear  about  trade  and  business.  Capital  will  accumulate 
in  our  hands  when  our  skill  and  industry  are  concentrated, 
and  our  ruling  prerogative  unimpeachable.  Whereas  now, 
in  their  scattered  condition,  especially  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  few  deaf  men  have  employment  of  respecta- 
bility, and  their  ignorance  is  "stereotyped,"  as  I  have  shown, 
by  their  unfortunate  and  dispersed  situation,  without  preach- 
ing or  any  instruction  whatsoever.  When  combined,  com- 
petition and  a  sense  of  high  duty  and  responsibility,  will 
cause  them  to  study  books,  documents,  and  men  and  things, 
and  like  other  communities  we  shall  produce  men  of  intel- 
lectual predominance. 

Even  should  the  contemplated  colony  fail,  as  Mr.  Booth 
predicts,  one  great  utility  to  ourselves  will  have  been  derived 
from  a  practical  experience.  We  shall  have  proved  to  the 
other  nations  and  our  own,  that  deaf  and  dumb  people  are 
capable  of  many  things;  and  to  our  successors  in  misfortune, 
offices  and  employment  may  be  opened.  They  may  be 
treated  as  men  and  women  of  some  use  to  society  and  to  the 
country,  and  respected  accordingly.  And  this  will  to  us  be 
a  no  inconsiderable  triumph  ;  and  the  victory  sure,  as  the 
deaf  now  continues  to  prove  his  competency  and  fidelity  in 
other  lands  and  other  trusts.  And  this,  we,  as  accountable 
beings,  who  may  not  bury  our  talent  in  a  napkin,  owe  to  the 
long  and  harmless  line  of  the  "pantomimic  generations" 
that  are  to  come  after  us ! 

I  have  now  fully,  I  hope,  in  attempting  something  like  a 
reply  to  Mr.  Booth,  given  what  refutation  I  am  able,  to  the 
many  objects  that  are  ever  starting  up  to  confound  this  pro- 
ject. I  hope  the  Annals  will  embrace  both  Mr.  Booth's  let- 
ter and  mine.  I  presume  that  invaluable  periodical  will 
devote  some  space  to  this  discussion,  as  relating  so  closely 
to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  community,  to  whose  ben- 
efit it  is  so  inseparately  devoted. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  truly  and  respectfully,  your  most  obliged, 
obedient,  humble  servant,  J.  J.  Flournoy. 
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ON  EMIGRATION  TO  THE  WEST  BY  DEAF  MUTES. 

BY  EDMUND  BOOTH, 

Of  Anamosa,  Iowa. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  (S.  A.  L.) 
formerly  a  pupil  of  the  American  Asylum,  paid  a  visit,  at 
my  request,  to  this  part  of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  remov- 
ing his  family  here,  in  case  he  was  satisfied  with  the  appear- 
ance of  things  and  future  prospects.  After  several  days' 
observation,  and  when  he  had  become  well  posted  in  regard 
to  the  advantages  of  a  removal  to  and  permanent  settlement 
here,  he,  seated  quietly  in  his  chair,  awoke  from  a  brown 
study  of  some  minutes  duration,  and  turning  to  me,  with  a 
sad,  reproachful  look,  asked  why  I  had  not  some  years 
sooner  informed  him  of  the  advantages  of  removing  to  the 
West? 

The  question,  and  especially  the  manner  of  his  putting  it, 
came  upon  me  with  something  of  an  electric  shock.  I  had 
long  known  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  deaf-mute  could,  if  he 
had  learned  a  mechanical  trade  and  was  skillful,  industrious 
and  temperate,  do  better  here,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
than  he  could  in  the  East.  Here  he  could  have  equally 
good  and  sometimes  better  wages.  He  could  live  cheaper, 
and  buy  land  at  a  rate  which,  compared  with  eastern  prices, 
is  nearly  nothing.  These  reasons  inclined  me  to  advise  edu- 
cated deaf-mutes  to  come  West ;  but  another  and  a  darker 
side  of  the  picture  deterred  me. 

I  came  here  over  eighteen  years  ago,  when  wolves,  deer, 
rattlesnakes  and  Indians  were  far  more  numerous  than 
white  men.  The  land  all  belonged  to  government  or  to  the 
Indians,  and  every  white  man  was  a  "  squatter  "  from  neces- 
sity, as  no  land  was  in  the  market.  The  times,  too,  were 
emphatically  hard  times,  as  they  are  now.  For  the  first 
dozen  years,  few  lands  would  sell  at  more  than  government 
price,  ($1.25  per  acre,)  and  the  prospect  of  a  large  increase  in 
price  was  somewhat  remote.  It  was  a  time  likewise  when 
the  temperance  reformation  was  in  a  state  of  doubt.  Emi- 
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gration  was  not  then  pouring  a  half-million  out  of  the  East 
into  the  West,  annually.  To  advise  deaf-mutes  to  come  at 
such  a  time,  seemed  to  me  of  doubtful  propriety.  The  dan- 
ger was  not  that  they  would  not  find  work  and  good  wages, 
for  there  were  abundance  of  both.  It  wTas  that  they  would 
fall  into  the  loose  habits  which  then  prevailed  among  a  loose 
and  more  miscellaneous  population  than,  as  a  general  rule? 
we  have  now.  Another  reason  I  had.  I  was  certain  some 
would  be  dissatisfied  ;  for,  unless  a  man  has  more  romance, 
or  courage  and  energy,  than  fastidiousness  in  his  composi- 
tion, a  frontier  life  is  not  to  him  a  bed  of  roses,  and  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  will  readily  understand  that  it  is  not  very  pleas- 
ant, after  inviting  a  man  to  the  best  feast  that  caterer  ever 
prepared,  to  find  him  complaining  at  every  turn  of  his  knife 
and  fork. 

Within  the  past  five  years,  things  have  greatly  changed. 
Population  has  poured  into  the  West  as  it  never  poured 
before.  Iowa  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  thousand 
annually,  and  now  numbers  over  six  hundred  thousand. 
So  it  is  with  other  and  contiguous  States.  Railroads  are 
stretching  in  every  direction.  Cities  and  towns  are  building 
every  where,  and  not  men  enough  to  build  them.  The  great 
influx  of  emigrants  has  created  a  proportionate  demand  for 
lands,  and  where  advantageously  situated  in  regard  to  rail- 
roads, etc.,  the  price  has  ran  up  to  a  point  almost  fabulous. 
True,  the  financial  revulsion  has  brought  it  down,  and  in  a 
measure  checked  many  works  of  improvement  and  a  multi- 
tude of  wild  dreams,  yet  it  is  only  for  a  few  months  or  years 
at  most.  The  land  grants  by  Congress  will  insure  the  com- 
pletion of  the  main  lines  of  railroad;  and  the  stream  of 
emigration  must  enlarge  with  the  coming  spring,  forced  to 
do  so  by  the  contraction  in  the  East,  and  by  the  ready  facili- 
ties now  provided  for  removing  Wrest.  Why  should  not 
many  educated  deaf-mutes  follow  the  general  rush  ? 

And  now  let  me  speak  seriously  to  them.  Brethren !  If 
you  have  farms  that  are  productive,  and  are  thus  or  other- 
wise well  off,  or  have  aged  parents  who  depend  on  you,  I 
cannot  say,  come  West.    There  is  a  class  of  persons  among 
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the  hearing  as  well  as  among  deaf-mutes,  who  for  want  of 
active  habits,  energy,  judgment,  or  some  other  quality,  never 
make  their  way  in  the  world.  These  may  better  their  condi- 
tion by  coming  West,  but  they  need  not  expect  to  become 
wealthy.  It  might  be  cruel  to  suggest  to  such  the  old 
proverb  :  "  Blessed  is  he  that  expects  nothing,  for  he  shall  not 
be  disappointed.'' 

There  are  those  among  you  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  plane 
and  the  saw,  the  plow  and  other  implements  of  labor,  who 
are  industrious,  temperate,  hopeful,  and  possessed  of  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  common  honesty  and  common  sense,  who 
would  be  largely  benefited  by  a  settlement  in  or  near  some 
of  our  Western  towns.  Mechanics,  such  especially  as  car- 
penters, builders,  cabinet-makers,  etc.,  are  in  great  demand. 
The  many  thousands  of  people  pouring  in,  need  houses  and 
household  furniture,  and  this  offers  you  abundant  opportunity 
for  work,  and  at  as  good  or  better  wages  than  most  of  you 
receive  in  the  East.  And  while  you  are  at  work,  you  are 
living  cheaper,  and,  by  the  use  of  economy  and  good 
judgment,  you  are  enabled  to  purchase  real  estate,  build 
houses  of  your  own,  and  grow  with  the  country. 

With  all  these  fair  prospects  laid  before  you,  truth  requires 
me  to  state  that,  just  now,  it  is  "hard  times"  with  us,  as  with 
you  in  the  East.  "  The  people's  money,"  as  certain  politi- 
cians call  it,  and  "  bank  rags"  have  become  scarce.  The 
highest  price  paid  now  for  wheat  is  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  in 
trade,  for  no  one  will  give  money  for  it  at  this  time.  In 
fact,  wheat  has  become  a  superabundant  article,  as  have 
most  other  agricultural  products.  Therefore,  if  you  come  at 
the  present  time,  you  must  expect  to  take  pay  for  work,  as 
we  all  do,  not  in  money,  but  in  trade,  until  times  improve. 

Should  you  decide  to  remove  westward,  make  up  your 
minds  at  the  same  time,  to  depend  each  on  himself.  I  have 
known  hearing  men  come  West,  and  expect  their  friends  or 
neighbors  to  give  them  forty  acre  lots,  town  lots,  houses, 
etc.,  for  nothing.  Such  men  are  of  no  value  in  any  sense; 
and  it  were  better  that  they  staid  in  the  East.  They  do  not 
consider  that  these  friends  and  neighbors  have  struggled  for 
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years  through  privation,  hardship  and  difficulties,  until  they 
have  made  themselves  what  they  are.  Do  not  waste  weeks 
and  months  hesitating  where  to  go.  Go  any  where,  if  the 
work  to  be  performed  suits  you.  Towns  spring  up  every 
year,  and  almost  every  where  ;  and  at  all  such  places  me- 
chanics are  wanted.  If  you  are  not  a  mechanic,  and  intend 
to  engage  in  agriculture,  still  go  any  where,  and  engage  in 
such  work  as  offers,  until  you  can  learn  about  the  country 
and  determine  where  to  purchase  land  for  a  farm.  In  many 
cases,  it  is  better  to  buy  an  improved  farm,  if  you  have  the 
money,  than  to  buy  wild  land.  In  the  former  case  you  will, 
at  once,  have  a  home  and  the  products  of  the  farm.  In  the 
latter,  you  must  build,  plow  and  fence,  and  wait  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  before  the  farm  begins  to  pay  for  cost 
in  money  and  labor.  Hence,  if  you  have  the  means,  it  is 
cheapest  to  purchase  a  farm  already  under  way.  In  settling 
in  Iowa,  or  any  one  of  the  prairie  States,  do  not,  as  some 
do,  grumble  about  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  timber.  A 
few  acres  of  timber  is  all  that  a  family  needs ;  and  as  it  is 
not  so  abundant  as  prairie,  it  of  course  commands  a  higher 
price.  I  haul  my  fencing  stuff  five  miles  and  do  not  consider 
it  much  of  a  hardship.  Men  are  here  who  go  farther  than 
that  for  firewood  and  fence  and  building  materials. 

Let  me  suggest  to  deaf-mutes 'coming  West,  that  perhaps 
it  were  not  the  wisest  plan  for  a  large  number  to  settle  in 
one  town,  if  all  are  of  the  same  trade  or  mechanical  occupa- 
tion. They  may,  as  the  saying  is,  eat  up  one  another.  In 
the  winter  season,  when  building  operations  are  suspended, 
the  amount  of  work  for  each  may  be  small.  The  country  is 
vast  in  extent,  and  the  amount  of  room  abundant.  Do  not 
crowd  into  one  spot.  Do  your  work  well  and  faithfully;  be 
honest  and  temperate  ;  be  good  citizens,  and  you  will  com- 
mand respect  and  confidence,  and  will  make  friends  among 
the  best  people  of  your  locality,  wherever  it  may  be.  If  you 
fail  in  that,  the  fault  must  be  your  own,  for  men  usually, 
everywhere,  see  and  appreciate  real  worth.  It  may  be 
delayed  for  a  while.  It  may  be  hidden  under  a  cloud,  but  it 
will  almost  certainly  come  out  clear  in  the  end.  If,  then, 
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you  stand  high  in  the  community,  the  merit  is  yours.  If 
you  stand  low,  the  fault — not  always  it  may  be,  for  there  are 
men  who  are  never  understood,  if  understood  ever,  until  they 
are  dead — is  most  generally  yours. 

A  common  question  with  persons  removing  West  is,  "  Is 
this  location  or  that  healthy  ?"  It  is  a  question  which  makes 
an  old  Western  settler  smile,  if  he  does  not  involuntarily 
laugh  in  your  face.  Every  locality  in  the  West  is  liable  to 
afford  its  inhabitants  a  taste  of  the  fever  and  ague.  It  is 
true  that  some  places  have  little  of  it,  but  the  stories  that 
fever  and  ague  is  a  disease  never  known  in  such  and  such  a 
place,  are  moonshine.  The  elevated  grounds  away  from 
water  courses  or  ponds  and  marshes,  are  the  most  healthy. 
But  some  persons  I  have  known  exposed  for  many  years  to 
the  miasma  of  marshes,  and  they  were  never  affected  in  any 
way.  It  depends  much  on  a  person's  constitution,  tempera- 
ment, or  something  else  which  the  doctors  with  their  fine- 
spun theories  do  not  appear  to  understand,  and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  wiser.  Should  you  have  the  fever  and  ague,  or 
the  bilious  diseases  peculiar  to  the  West,  use  Ayer's  pills 
liberally  and  Davis'  pain-killer,  and  if  medicine  will  cure  you, 
these  will.  Quinine — and  I  speak  from  experience  and 
observation,  is,  to  use  a  very  plain  but  not  a  very  elegant 
expression — an  unmitigated  humbug.  If  then  you  have  the 
ague,  do  not  fear  to  make  a  vigorous  use  of  Ayer's  pills. 
They  will  cure  you  in  a  few  days  if  you  are  curable.  If  not, 
let  the  disease  run  till  a  change  of  season  stops  it.  Years 
ago,  the  old  settlers  who  were  born  and  had  lived  entirely  in 
the  West,  would  tell  me  that  "  medicine  was  of  no  use ;  let 
the  ague  alone  and  let  it  run  out."  I  have  written  more  on 
this  subject  of  ague  and  its  cure  than  may  appear  fitting; 
but  too  many  persons,  from  mere  ignorance  or  inexperience, 
waste  time  and  means  that  a  little  knowledge  on  their  part 
might  save. 

I  ought  to  state,  before  closing  this  rather  long  communi- 
cation, that,  as  a  general  rule,  shoe-makers  do  not  fare  as 
well  in  the  West  as  men  engaged  in  other  active  occupations. 
The  cause  lies  in  the  cheapness  of  shoes  of  Eastern  manu- 
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facture,  and  in  the  high  price  of  leather  in  this  region,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  country  does  not  produce  the  kind  of 
barks  used  in  tanneries. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  to  those  New  England 
deaf-mutes  who  may  decide  to  remove  to  the  prairie  regions, 
that  they  will  find  it  preferable  to  settle  in  Northern  Illinois, 
Southern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral Iowa.  Further  North,  there  is  more  cold  than  most  of 
them  would  desire.  Further  South,  the  soil  has  more  of 
clay,  and  the  people  are  more  generally  from  the  South  and 
less  from  the  Northern  States. 


NOTICE  OF  THE  LATE  ST.  GEORGE  RANDOLPH, — WITH 
OTHER  REMINISCENCES. 

BY  LAURENT  CLERC, 

Instructor  in  the  American  Asylum. 

Asylum  Hill,  January,  1858. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Dear  Sir, — I  read  some  time  ago  in  certain  newspapers  a 
notice*  concerning  the  death  of  St.  George  Randolph,  at 
Charlotte,  Virginia,  a  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman,  and  nephew 
of  the  late  celebrated  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  As  there 
are  some  errors  in  that  notice,  allow  me  to  rectify  them.  I 
knew  young  Randolph  very  well.  When  he  was  about 
fourteen  years  old,  in  the  year  1810,  as  there  were  not  any 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country,  his  uncle, 


[*The  following  is  the  notice  referred  to,  and  is  from  a  newspaper  of  last 
December.  Ed.] 

St.  George  Randolph,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
died  at  Charlotte,  Va.,  on  the  4th.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Randolph  family. 
He  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  but  was  highly  educated  in  France.  On  return- 
ing home  to  Virginia  in  1814  he  heard  of  the  hopeless  illness  of  his  brother  at 
Harvard  College,  and  immediately  became  deranged.  From  that  time  to  the 
day  of  his  death  he  is  said  never  to  have  known  a  lucid  interval. 
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John  Randolph,  sent  him  to  England,  and  he  was  placed  at 
the  London  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  where  he  staid 
about  two  years.  In  1812,  he  was  removed  from  the  London 
Asylum  to  the  Paris  Institution,  and  within  a  year  after- 
wards he  was  put  in  my  class ;  he  was  therefore  under  my 
control  during  one  year,  and  owing  to  his  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  he  made  rapid  pro- 
ficiency in  the  French,  and  in  a  few  months  obtained  a 
creditable  standing  in  his  class. 

The  American  Consul  at  Paris,  to  whose  care  he  was  re- 
commended, sometimes  came  to  take  him  on  Sunday  to 
spend  the  day  with  him  at  his  house  in  Sevres  street,  or  if 
unable  to  come  in  person,  sent  one  of  his  servants  to  fetch 
him,  with  a  note  to  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and  young  Randolph  sel- 
dom missed  passing  his  Sunday  with  the  Consul.  One  day, 
however,  as  he  had  not  been  for  several  days  past  as  studious 
and  punctual  as  usual,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  inform  the 
Abbe  Sicard  of  it,  and  the  Abbe  Sicard  punished  him  for  his 
misconduct  by  refusing  to  give  him  permission  to  go  out  on 
the  following  Sunday,  and  the  Consul's  servant  returned 
home  without  him.  George,  quick  of  temper  and  independ- 
ent in  spirit,  was  unable  to  endure  this  restraint  even  for  one 
Sunday.  He  wrote  to  his  uncle  and  complained  of  having 
been  ill-treated.  His  uncle,  in  his  answer,  gave  him  some 
good  advice  and  admonished  him  to  behave  better  and  to 
wait  until  his  return  to  America  in  company  with  the  Con- 
sul.   This  event  took  place  in  1814. 

In  1816,  I  came  to  the  United  States  with  the  late  Dr. 
Gallaudet,  and  in  1821,  being  in  Philadelphia  to  re-organize 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  I  accidentally  heard  of  George's 
being  placed  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  as 
a  patient.  I  lost  no  time  in  visiting  him,  and  our  unexpected 
meeting  was  very  pleasant  on  both  sides.  After  he  was 
somewhat  better,  I  obtained  permission  for  him  to  go  out 
with  me  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  while  we  were  walking  arm 
in  arm  along  Walnut-street,  talking  of  old  times,  I  improved 
the  opportunity  to  inquire  what  had  happened  to  give  him 
such  trouble.    At  first,  he  would  not  tell  me ;  but  on  my 
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urging  him,  he  said  that  a  year  after  his  return  from  France, 
he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  beautiful  young  lady, 
daughter  of  very  wealthy  parents  in  Virginia,  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  her  affections  and  in  obtaining  her 
promise  of  marriage ;  but  that  afterwards  she  altered  her 
mind  and  refused  to  ratify  the  engagement  on  the  plea  that 
he  was  deaf  and  dumb.  This  was,  said  George  in  French, 
"  un  coup  de  tonnerre  pour  moi."  And  as  his  attachment 
to  her  was  very  strong,  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  her 
day  and  night ;  and  when  he  heard  that  another  had  mar- 
ried her,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  so  much  sorrow,  that  he 
became  sick  and  deranged.  You  will  therefore  conceive, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  however  great  his  grief  might  have  been  at 
the  "  hopeless  illness  of  his  brother  at  Harvard  College,"  the 
true  cause  of  his  derangement  was  Love. 

Strong  passions  are  apt  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  deaf 
and  dumb  who  are  born  in  warm  climates ;  what  I  have  just 
said  of  George  Randolph  is  in  part  proof  of  this  position. 
In  addition  to  this,  I  call  to  your  remembrance  the  case  of  a 
high  spirited  deaf  and  dumb  young  man  of  Virginia,  who 
was  one  of  our  earliest  pupils.  When  our  school  was  loca- 
ted where  the  City  Hotel  now  stands,  he  became  an  intimate 
friend  of  a  young  gentlemen  who  was  then  a  clerk  in  the 
printing  establishment  of  the  late  Henry  Hudson,  situated 
opposite  the  City  Hotel,  so  that  they  had  occasion  to  see 
each  other  almost  every  day.  By  and  by  the  Virginian  left 
us  to  return  home,  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  friend  paid 
him  a  visit  in  Virginia,  when  the  former,  unfortunately  as  the 
event  proved,  introduced  the  latter  to  a  young  lady  whom  he 
was  himself  addressing.  He  took  advantage  of  his  friend's 
infirmity  to  supersede  him  in  the  young  lady's  affections,  and* 
the  first  lover  was  dismissed.  He  had  sagacity  enough, 
however,  to  understand  that  his  friend  was  the  cause  of  the 
misfortune  and  challenged  him  to  fight  a  duel.  Whether 
the  duel  took  place,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  do  know  that  he 
married  the  young  lady.  I  was  introduced  to  her  in  New  Ha- 
ven several  years  ago  by  the  husband  himself,  who  related  to 
me  what  had  taken  place  between  himself  and  the  Virginian. 
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Another  instance  of  deaf  and  dumb  irritation  is  this  :  A 
young  man  from  Georgia,  deaf  but  not  mute,  came  to  spend 
some  time  with  us  in  Hartford,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
his  education  and  of  improving  himself  in  speaking.  He 
could  write  pretty  well,  but  spoke  badly.  Mr.  Turner  gave 
him  lessons  in  articulation  and  English  studies,  and  I  lessons 
in  French.  He  boarded  with  me  at  the  City  Hotel.  One 
day  there  came  a  dentist  from  New  York  who  put  up  at  the 
City  Hotel.  By  and  by  he  offered  his  professional  services 
to  the  young  Georgian.  The  dentist,  who  was  somewhat 
of  a  quack,  in  operating  upon  a  decayed  tooth,  injured  a  very 
sound  one.  The  patient  suffered  so  much,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  have  revenge  on  this  mal-adroit  dentist.  He  sought 
an  opportunity  and  soon  found  it.  The  dentist,  who  occu- 
pied a  room  at  the  hotel  next  to  his,  was  at  dinner,  when 
seeing  the  door  of  his  room  open  and  his  tools  and  some 
artificial  teeth  on  the  table,  he  took  them  and  threw  them 
away  somewhere.  The  dentist  wondered  what  had  become 
of  his  instruments  and  teeth,  and  suspected  the  young  man 
of  having  taken  them,  and  threatened  to  sue  him  for  dama- 
ges. He  applied  to  Mr.  Turner  for  advice  and  protection, 
and  Mr.  Turner  cautioned  the  dentist  against  sueing  his 
pupil,  as  he  was  a  minor  and  not  allowed  by  law  to  transact 
business  without  permission.  The  dentist  of  course  gave  up 
the  intention  of  going  to  law,  being  satisfied  with  having 
recovered  his  instruments  and  false  teeth. 

I  might  give  you,  Mr.  Editor,  other  facts  to  prove  how 
quickly  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  general  resent  the  wrongs 
done  them  by  those  who  have  the  advantage  of  the  full  pos- 
session of  all  their  senses  ;  but  my  engagements  will  not 
permit  me  to  do  it  at  present. 

Yours  truly,  &c, 

Laurent  Clerc. 
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THE  LATE  EDWARD  MOREL. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

We  are  informed  of  the  decease  of  M.  Edward  Morel, 
through  a  pamphlet  report  of  the  Annual  Distribution  of 
Prizes  at  the  Bordeaux  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes.  The  pre- 
eminent rank  which  M.  Morel  sustained  in  his  profession, 
and  the  valuable  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
deaf-mute  instruction,  demand  of  us  more  than  a  passing 
notice  of  his  death.  For  the  following  sketch  of  his  life  and 
services,  we  are  indebted  in  the  main  to  the  eulogy  pro- 
nounced by  M.  Landes,  an  officer  (censeur  des  etudes)  of  the 
Bordeaux  Institution,  as  a  part  of  the  exercises  reported  in 
the  pamphlet  above  mentioned. 

Christophe-Edouard  Morel  was  born  Dec.  5th,  1805,  at 
Bouxviller,  a  village  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
France.  His  mother  was  from  a  family  of  the  old  nobility, 
which  was  reduced  from  opulence  almost  to  poverty  by  the 
revolution  of  1789.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior  intellect 
and  uncommon  goodness  of  heart.  His  father,  who  was  both 
mayor  and  notary  of  the  town,  died  while  Edward  was  yet 
a  child,  leaving  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  These  chil- 
dren were  fortunate,  however,  in  having  their  education  con- 
ducted under  the  careful  superintendence  of  no  less  a  person 
than  the  late  Baron  de  Gerando,  the  distinguished  author 
and  philosopher,  who  was  a  brother  of  their  mother.*  Young 
Morel  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  faithful  care  thus  be- 
stowed. He  acquitted  himself  with  high  honor  as  a  student 
at  the  college  of  Besancon  ;  after  leaving  which  he  chose 
for  his  profession  that  of  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
In  the  year  1824,  or  not  far  from  that  date,  he  connected 
himself  with  the  Royal  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Paris, 

*  One  of  the  daughters,  Octavie  Morel,  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  of 
deaf-mutes  in  the  Paris  Institution,  and  occasionally  wrote  articles  of  no  lit- 
tle merit  for  the  press,  on  deaf-mute  instruction  and  other  subjects.  She  is 
now  the  wife  of  the  present  Baron  de  Gerando,  son  of  the  eminent  man  above 
named. 
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in  the  character  of  aspirant,  and  passed  up  through  the  sev- 
eral grades,  and  ere  Jong  distinguished  himself  both  as  a 
teacher  and  an  author. 

The  important  and  laborious  task  of  preparing  the  four 
Circulars  which  were  issued  by  the  Paris  Institution,  the  first 
in  1827,  and  the  fourth  in  I806,  wTas  committed  to  M.  Morel. 
The  Baron  de  Gerando,  then  at  the  head  of  the  board  of 
administration  of  that  institution,  was  a  believer  in  progress 
and  improvement  in  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  By  his  influence,  and  as  a  means  to  this  end,  the 
project  of  issuing  these  Circulars  was  adopted.  Their 
design  was  to  collect  and  to  circulate  information  respecting 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  institutions  existing  for  their 
benefit,  and  to  afford  a  medium  for  the  interchange  and  com- 
parison of  views  on  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  education. 
Their  field  embraced  the  new  world  as  well  as  the  old.  M. 
Morel  discharged  thoroughly  and  successfully  the  task  as- 
signed him,  of  digesting,  analyzing  and  arranging  the  mate- 
rials gathered  from  all  quarters,  besides  furnishing  important 
original  contributions.  The  volumes  swelled  in  size  as  they 
were  continued ;  the  Fourth  Circular  filling  four  hundred  and 
ninety  pages,  octavo.  They  not  only  served  a  temporary 
purpose  by  the  impulse  which  they  imparted,  but  they 
embody  a  great  amount  of  matter  of  permanent  value. 

In  1844,  M.  Morel  undertook,  on  his  private  responsibility, 
the  publication  of  the  "  Annates  des  Sourds-Muets  et  des 
Avevg-les"  a  quarterly  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  blind  as  well  as  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  was  regularly 
issued  till  1850,  when  M.  Morel  removed  to  Bordeaux.  The 
second  and  third  numbers  of  Vol.  VII.,  (for  1850,)  did  not 
actually  appear  till  in  1852.  Whether  or  not  this  volume 
was  completed  by  the  issue  of  the  fourth  number,  we  are  not 
able  to  say.  We  only  know  that,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
health  on  the  part  of  M.  Morel,  and  perhaps  to  other  causes, 
the  work  about  this  time  ceased  to  appear,  though  the  inten- 
tion had  been  announced  of  going  on  with  the  eighth  vol- 
ume in  1853.  Besides  editing  the  work,  M.  Morel  contribu- 
ted not  a  few  original  articles,  among  which  may  be  men- 
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tioned,  biographical  sketches  of  the  Abbe"  de  Y  Epee  and  of 
Doctor  Itard ;  an  elaborate  report  on  a  general  plan  of  organ- 
ization for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  France  ; 
report  on  a  plan  for  an  illustrated  vocabulary;  observations 
on  the  papers  of  the  Messrs.  Haug  and  Wagner  on  instruc- 
tion in  articulation.  The  whole  series  of  volumes  forms  a 
work  of  standard  value. 

In  1845,  the  classe  de  perfectionnement,  which  was  estab- 
lished and  the  professorship  endowed  by  the  good  Doctor 
Itard,  being  then  first  put  in  operation,  M.  Morel  was  promo- 
ted to  its  charge.  This  classe  is  an  exact  equivalent  to  the 
high-class  in  such  of  our  institutions  as  have  one,  except 
that  the  former  is  open  only  to  male  pupils. 

In  1847,  M.  Morel  was  appointed  Secretary-general  of  the 
Society  for  the  patronage  and  aid  of  Blind  Workmen,  and  he 
engaged  actively  in  the  management  of  its  concerns.  In 
1849,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Cen- 
tral Society  of  education  and  aid  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  France ; 
and  for  this  also  filled  the  office  of  Secretary-general.  He 
wrote  for  the  Annales,  papers  in  relation  to  the  objects  and 
doings  of  both  these  associations. 

In  1850,  M.  Morel  was  made  Directeur,  (that  is,  Principal, 
as  we  usually  term  it,)  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Bordeaux.*  From  this  time  onward,  he  suffered 
severely  from  broken  health,  and  died,  much  regretted,  on 
the  23rd  of  February,  1857,  at  the  age  of  a  little  more  than 
fifty-one  years. 

M.  Morel  was  an  indefatigable  and  zealous  laborer  in  the 
work  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  Though  not  rash  as  an 
innovator,  he  was  strenuously  bent  on  the  improvement  of 
means  and  methods.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  eminently 
successful  instructor,  while  as  a  writer  he  was  lucid,  sensible 
and  polished.  As  to  his  private  life,  he  is  described  by  M. 
Landes,  as  "  ordinarily  sedate  and  not  very  communicative, 
hiding  under  a  coldness  of  manner  the  warm  feelings  of  a 

*  The  predecessor  of  M.  Morel  at  this  post,  was  M.  Valade-Gabel,  who  is 
now  a  professor  at  the  Paris  Institution.  His  successor  at  this  time  is  M. 
Robert,  of  whose  antecedents  we  are  not  informed. 
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sincere  and  faithful  friend,  and  a  kindness  which  reached  to 
the  lowest  of  his  subordinates.  To  know  him  thoroughly," 
continues  the  eulogist,  "  it  was  necessary  to  see  him  in  his 
own  family  circle ;  affable,  attentive,  moderately  mirthful,  he 
did  the  honors  of  the  household  with  a  faultless  grace.  No 
one  discharged  better  than  he  the  duties  of  filial  piety,  of 
fraternal  affection,  of  devotedness  to  a  cherished  daugh- 
ter and  an  adored  wife,  so  that  he  was  indeed  a  model  of 
conjugal  tenderness.  Religious  without  ostentation,  he  died 
in  unwavering  faith  as  a  Christian,  and  with  a  resignation 
truly  to  be  admired." 


RECOVERY  OF  HEARING  BY  A  DEAF-MUTE. 

[Mr.  Chidester,  through  whom  the  following  letter  comes 
to  us,  is  a  deaf-mute  and  an  instructor  in  the  Virginia  Insti- 
tution, at  Staunton.  We  saw  the  case  mentioned  not  long 
since,  in  a  paragraph  of  two  or  three  lines  in  a  newspaper, 
and  we  purposed  to  solicit  of  some  of  our  Virginia  friends, 
an  inquiry  concerning  it ;  we  are  therefore  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Chidester  for  his  promptness  in  undertaking  the  investi- 
gation of  his  own  accord. 

The  case  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  one.  The  only 
other  well  authenticated  instance  on  record,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, of  a  deaf-mute,  properly  so  called,  becoming  able  to 
hear  and  speak,  is  one  that  occurred  many  years  since.  A 
deaf  and  dumb  young  man  at  or  near  Chartres,  in  France, 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  without  any  cause  that  could  be  assign- 
ed, was  startled  by  hearing  the  ringing  of  the  church-bells, 
and  from  that  time  wTas  able  to  hear,  and  by  degrees  gained 
the  power  of  speech. 

In  regard  to  the  case  described  by  Dr.  Quesenberry,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  know  further,  if  possible,  what  was  the 
degree  of  insensibility  to  sound  before  the  attack  of  fever, 
or  whether  the  child  appeared  absolutely  deaf  to  every 
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sound ;  also,  whether  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  child  was 
born  deaf ;  also,  what  was  the  apparent  condition  of  the  organ 
of  hearing.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  Dr.  Quesenberry  may 
be  able  to  throw  further  light  upon  so  remarkable  a  case. 
Editor.] 

Verdiersville,  Orange  Co.,  Va.,  Dec.  24, 1857. 
Mr.  Holdridge  Chidester  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  received  a  letter  from  you  last  month,  request- 
ing me  to  send  you  a  description  of  a  case  which  I  published 
in  October  last,  of  a  girl  named  Hannah  C.  Fletcher,  who 
was  born  deaf  and  dumb  and  remained  so  until  since  her 
recovery  from  a  long  spell  of  typhoid  fever,  about  twelve 
months  ago.  She  is  seven  years  old,  has  light  hair,  blue 
eyes,  tawny  complexion,  and  is  quite  slender.  From  infancy 
up  to  the  time  she  had  typhoid  fever,  she  was  puny  and 
sickly,  and  neither  heard  or  spoke.  I  saw  her  a  few  months 
after  her  recovery  from  fever,  and  ascertained  that  she  could 
hear,  and  speak  some  words,  like  a  child  just  commencing  at 
the  usual  age.  Her  hearing  and  speech  have  been  gradually 
improving,  until  she  can  hear  and  speak  tolerably  well ;  and 
I  think  she  will  in  time  hear  and  speak  as  well  as  most  per- 
sons. I  only  publish  it  as  a  very  remarkable  case.  I  do  not 
take  any  credit  to  myself  for  this  unusual  and  fortunate 
change.  I  only  treated  her  for  typhoid  fever.  Can  any  one 
explain  the  phenomenon  ? 

Respectfully,  &c, 

V.  Quesenberry,  Jr.,  M.  D. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

BT  THE  BDITOE. 

PROTESTANT   INSTITUTION   FOR  DEAF-MUTES  IN  FRANCE. 

A  French  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Observer  writes, 
under  date  of  January,  1857,  a  letter,  which  appeared  in  the 
number  for  March  12th,  in  relation  to  a  new  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  just  opened  at  St.  Hyppolite,  in  the 
department  of  Gard,  designed  for  the  children  of  Protestant 
families, — the  only  one  existing  in  that  country  not  under  the 
direction  of  Roman  Catholics.  At  the  inauguration  of  this 
Asylum,  a  discourse  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Kilian,  who  has 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  institution.  This  discourse, 
on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  deaf-mates,  was  published, 
and  the  letter  in  the  Observer  gives  an  outline  of  its  con- 
tents. The  writer  represents  Mr.  Kilian  as  having  studied 
deeply  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  but  gives  us  no 
information  concerning  his  opportunities  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  art.  The  following  quotation  will  show  what 
method  he  prefers : 

"  Two  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf-mutes  are  employ- 
ed, and  each  has  zealous  advocates.'  Some  use  the  language 
of  signs, — the  alphabet  of  the  figures,  or  dactylology,  this  is 
the  conventional  or  artificial  method.  Mr.  Kilian  does  not 
absolutely  condemn  this  mode  of  education  ;  for  doubtless 
there  are  deaf-mutes,  who  cannot  learn  to  speak  except  by 
signs.  But  the  learned  professor  prefers  the  method  which 
he  calls  natural, — that  which  consists  in  exercising  the  voice. 
4  If  the  ear  of  the  deaf  mute,'  says  Mr.  Kilian,  '  is  unable  to 
hear  the  sound  of  the  voice,  his  attentive  eye  learns  to  read 
with  exactness  and  promptness  the  motion  of  the  lips — that 
is,  to  hear  with  the  eyes.  The  same  vowels  or  consonants 
require  the  same  movements  of  the  lips  ;  the  child  observes 
these  motions  ;  it  tries  to  imitate  them,  and  by  degrees  it 

acquires  the  faculty  of  articulate  language  In 

the  school  of  articulation  some  pupils  have  attained  to  such 
an  ease  and  correctness  of  language  that  they  are  able  to  give 
public  lectures.  Without  attaining  to  such  proficiency,  all 
intelligent  deaf-mutes  may  come  to  communicate  easily,  in 
a  lively  voice,  with  their  families  and  friends.    The  natural 
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method  commends  itself  by  its  simplicity  and  universality; 
like  all  good  and  excellent  things,  it  is  of  humble  origin,  for 
mothers  are  the  inventors  of  it.'" 

That  speech  is  natural  to  the  human  race  in  general,  is 
certainly  true.  It  may  be  also  the  most  natural  medium  of 
communication  for  that  class  of  deaf-mutes  who  have 
become  deaf  after  having  learned  to  speak.  But  the  way 
speech  is  attempted  to  be  taught  in  the  German  schools  to 
deaf-mutes  from  birth,  cannot  be  more  aptly  described  than 
by  applying  to  it  the  term  artificial ;  while  nothing  can  be 
more  truly  natural  than  is  the  language  of  signs  or  gestures 
to  a  deaf-mute  of  this  class. 

We  presume  it  was  not  intended, — certainly  not  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Kilian, — to  confound  the  language  of  signs  with 
the  manual  alphabet,  as  the  phraseology  above  quoted  would 
seem  to  mean  ;  though  many  do  indeed  fall  into  that  misap- 
prehension. 

In  regard  to  the  provision  made  or  to  be  made  for  the 
support  of  the  new  institution,  all  that  is  stated  is,  that 
"pastors  and  laymen  have  promised  their  most  cordial  and 
liberal  aid."  No  more  particulars  are  given  concerning  its 
organization. 

PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  IDIOTIC  CHILDREN;  REMARKS 

OF   DR.  HOWE. 

The  corner-stone  for  a  magnificent  building  for  a  State 
school  for  idiot  children,  was  laid  Dec.  8th,  1857,  on  the  site 
which  had  been  selected  in  the  village  of  Media,  West- 
chester County,  Pa.  The  ceremonies  were  conducted  by 
Bishop  Potter,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Wilbur,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Howe,  and  others.  From  the  newspa- 
per report  of  Dr.  Howe's  address,  we  quote  the  following 
very  just  remarks  respecting  the  claim  upon  the  community, 
of  certain  classes  of  the  unfortunate,  as  one  of  justice  and 
not  of  charity,  and  as  so  recognized  among  us  in  this  coun- 
try to  a  considerable  extent. 

"  This  is  practically  admitted  with  regard  to  the  deaf- 
mutes,  and  the  blind,  and  places  our  institutions  upon  a 
higher  plane  than  those  of  Europe,  where  they  are  consid- 
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ered  for  the  most  part,  as  purely  charitable,  if  not  eleemosy- 
nary. 

"  The  institutions  for  the  blind  and  those  for  the  deaf- 
mutes  in  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
great  States  of  the  West,  are  not  properly  asylums  or  charita- 
ble establishments  ;  they  are  public  schools  ;  and  the  pupils 
are  as  much  entitled  to  the  benefits  thereof  as  ordinary  chil- 
dren are  to  the  benefits  of  common  schools.  It  is  true  that 
the  State  pays  for  their  board,  which  it  does  not  do  for  ordinary 
children  ;  but  this  is  because  it  is  cheaper  to  convey  them 
all  to  one  center  school  and  keep  them  there  than  it  would  be 
to  provide  special  means  of  instruction  in  the  neighborhood 
of  every  citizen  who,  by  paying  his  tax,  has  a  claim  upon 
the  State  for  the  instruction  of  his  child,  whether  that  in- 
struction has  to  be  given  through  the  eye,  or  the  ear,  or  the 
touch. 

"  This  is  the  true  view  to  take  of  these  institutions ;  and 
it  is  one  which  saves  the  self-respect  of  pupils  and  of  pa- 
rents.' ' 

It  is  not  strictly  true  that  this  principle  has  been  fully  and 
formally  recognized  in  the  laws  of  all  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  States  which  have  made  provision  for  the  education  of 
deaf-mutes,  though  in  some  of  the  States  it  is  distinctly 
avowed  ;  but  in  the  others  (South  as  well  as  North  and 
West)  it  amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing  practically,  and 
all  will  probably  in  the  end  incorporate  the  principle  into 
their  statutes. 

"l^iT  Deafness  Cured. — The  best  remedy  for  deafness  ever  offered  to  the 
public,  is  Bragg's  Arctic  Liniment.  Many  cases  of  several  years'  standing 
have  been  quickly  and  entirely  cured  by  it ;  and  thousands  of  recent  cases, 
caused  by  colds  or  obstructions  of  the  ear-chambers,  have  yielded  to  one  or 
two  applications.  Full  directions  for  use  accompany  each  bottle.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  cures  was  at  the  Hartford  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  A 
boy,  fifteen  years  of  age,  named  Benjamin  Crawford,  who  had  been  born 
deaf  and  was  consequently  dumb,  was  sent  there  for  education  :  and,  as  an 
experiment,  the  liniment  was  tried  on  him,  and  with  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess. He  now  hears  as  well  as  any  one,  and  is  rapidly  learning  to  talk.  The 
liniment  is  for  sale  at  all  drug  stores." 

The  above  "  special  notice "  was  copied  from  the  Ohio 

State  Journal  of  November  16th,  1857.    As  a  puff  of  Dr. 

Bragg's  liniment,  we  have  no  objection  to  it.    It  is  natural 

that  he  should  speak  well  of  his  nostrum  whether  it  cures  or 

kills.    In  regard  to  the  "  most  remarkable  cure  "  referred  to 
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we  have  however  this  to  say : — That  Benjamin  Crawford 
was  not  a  pupil  at  any  time  at  the  American  Asylum ;  that 
he  could  hear  when  he  was  born  ;  that  there  was  never  any 
such  boy,  and  that  he  is  as  deaf  as  a  post  yet.  Or  in  other 
words,  this  remarkable  case  is  wholly  fictitious  ;  made  up 
out  of  whole  cloth  for  the  occasion.  The  said  liniment  has 
not  as  yet  been  tried  even  as  an  experiment  at  the  American 
Asylum,  nor  has  Dr.  Bragg  ever  presented  us  with  so  much 
as  a  single  bottle.  We  should  be  most  happy  to  set  forth 
the  virtues  of  any  remedy  which  could  give  hearing  to  the 
deaf-mute  ;  but  from  the  failure  hitherto  of  every  experiment 
made  upon  the  pupils  of  the  American  Asylum,  we  appre- 
hend that  success  is  not  soon  likely  to  crown  such  an 
endeavor.  W.  W.  T. 

A  PRETENDED  DEAF-MUTE  DETECTED  BY  ETHERIZATION. 

We  met  with  the  following  newspaper  paragraph  during 
the  last  year  : — 

The  application  of  the  process  of  etherization  has  just 
been  resorted  to  in  Belgium  as  a  means  of  acquiring  judicial 
information.  After  a  considerable  robbery  committed  at 
Brussels  in  November  last,  two  men,  named  Lercig  and 
Daubner  were  arrested  and  brought  to  trial.  The  former 
was  condemned  to  hard  labor  for  life,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  pretending  to  be  dumb  and  idiotic  his  trial  was 
postponed,  in  order  that  a  medical  investigation  should  take 
place.  It  was  found  impossible  to  get  even  a  sign  of  intelli- 
gence from  him.  As  it  was,  however,  known  that  he  was 
not  born  dumb,  and  that  he  had  spoken,  when  he  said  that 
he  could  speak  no  language  but  German,  he  was  etherized, 
and  while  laboring  under  the  effect  of  that  application  he 
spoke  perfectly  and  in  French.  He  was  in  consequence 
again  brought  before  the  tribunal,  and  condemned  to  ten 
years'  hard  labor. 


MARRIAGE  RECORD. 
At  Mexico,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  16,  1857,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Gallaudet,  Rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church  for  Deaf- 
Mutes  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Rider,  of  Florence, 
N.  Y.,  was  married  to  Miss  Helen  A.  Chandler,  of  the 
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former  place.  Both  are  graduates  of  the  N.  Y.  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, — Mr.  Rider  from  the  High  Class  in 
1855. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

Ephraim  Garland  (graduated  Am.  Asylum,  1841,)  died  at 
Conway,  N.  H.,  Oct.  22nd,  1857,  aged  43  years. 

Nancy  E.  Hamlin,  (Am.  Asy.  1850,)  died  at  Biddeford, 
Me.,  of  typhus  fever,  Nov.  10th,  1857,  aged  21  years.  Her 
last  words  were,  "  I  am  going  home  now  in  heaven." 

N.  B.  For  notices  of  a  number  of  marriages  and  deaths 
of  deaf-mutes,  see  the  article  on  St.  Ann's  Church,  in  this 
number  of  the  Annals. 


ITEMS. 

An  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  the  Columbia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  was  recently  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  old  Representatives'  Hall,  which 
was  well  filled.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  the  Principal, 
delivered  an  appropriate  address.  An  address  was  also  made 
by  Mr.  John  Carlin,  of  New  York, — by  signs,  we  presume. 
The  audience  were  much  interested. 

Miss  Jane  Morrow,  a  deaf-mute,  sixteen  years  of  age,  dis- 
appeared mysteriously  in  New  York  City.  She  went  into 
Broadway  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  RoufF,  who  went  into  a  store 
leaving  her  near  the  door.  When  Mrs.  R.  came  out,  her 
sister  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  is  supposed  she  was 
enticed  away  by  some  villain. 

We  have  recently  received  the  Reports  of  the  Institutions 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Texas,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
Indiana  and  Ohio. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  have  just  come  to  hand. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Cozatt  has  resigned  his  place  as  Instructor  in  the 
Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  consequence 
of  ill  health,  and  resides  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.  Mr.  C.  writes 
that  his  health  has  improved  since  his  retirement. 
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MISREPRESENTATIONS  CORRECTED. 

BT  J.  A.  JACOBS, 

Principal  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

"  I  will  say  a  few  words  more  concerning  methodical  signs. 
There  are  teachers,  of  whom  Mr.  Jacobs  is  one  of  the  most 
noted,  who  hold  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  not  read 
except  by  translating  words  into  signs,  and  as  such  a  trans- 
lation is  most  readily  made  into  signs  following  the  order  of 
the  words,  they  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  accustom 
the  pupils  to  repeat  the  signs  for  every  sentence  he  reads  or 
writes,  in  the  strict  order  of  the  words.  The  practical  effect 
of  this  is,  that  the  translation  into  signs  of  a  new  sentence,  is 
about  as  unintelligible  to  the  pupil  as  the  written  sentence 
itself.  The  written  sentence  is  explained  by  methodical 
signs,  and  if  the  teacher  finds  that  these  are  not  understood, 
he  Reluctantly  and  as  a  last  resort,'  so  Mr.  Jacobs  says, 
explains  the  methodical  signs  by  colloquial  signs.  I  see 
no  necessity  for  this  round-about  mode  of  explanation;  I 
suspect  that  in  many  cases,  the  teacher,  who  is  zealously 
bent  on  disusing  colloquial  signs,  will  take  it  for  granted 
on  insufficient  evidence,  that  his  translation  by  methodi- 
Vol.  X.  9 
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cal  signs  was  understood.  Experience  has  abundantly- 
shown  that  our  pupils  will  learn  to  use  written  language 
well,  merely  by  explanations  in  colloquial  signs.  In  train- 
ing him  to  the  constant  use  of  methodical  signs,  without 
necessity  for  it,  the  teacher  is  about  as  wise  as  the  simple 
rustic  who  balances  his  bag  of  corn  by  a  stone  on  the  other 
side  of  the  horse,  when  he  might  as  well  put  half  the  corn 
on  each  side.  Methodical  signs  used  in  the  manner  under 
consideration,  are  about  as  useless  a  weight  for  the  pupil  to 
carry  as  the  balancing  stone. 

[Here  Dr.  Peet  gave  an  illustration  of  the  unintelligible 
character  of  methodical  signs,  as  compared  with  colloquial 
signs,  making  signs  for  the  sentence  :  1  Do  not  eat  that  apple  ; 
the  apple  is  unripe  and  will  make  you  sick.'] 

"  I  do  not  object  to  methodical  signs  on  certain  occasions  ; 
but  to  employ  them  primarily  and  permanently  is  contrary 
to  my  ideas  of  efficiency,  and  incompatible  with  the  highest 
success,  inasmuch  as  the  highest  degree  of  success  at  which 
we  aim,  is  to  lead  our  pupils  to  think  directly  in  words,  with- 
out the  necessary  intermediation  of  signs." 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Peet  in 
the  late  convention  at  Staunton.  Dr.  Peet  had  previously 
said — "  And  especially  I  can  not  agree  with  the  theory  he 
[Mr.  Jacobs]  has  advanced,  of  disusing  colloquial  signs  when- 
ever the  teacher  finds  it  possible  to  make  himself  understood 
without  their  aid.  That  a  lad  may  become  a  good  rider, 
frequent  practice  is  no  doubt,  essential,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  strictly  prohibited  ever  to  go  on 
his  feet.  To  prohibit  a  deaf-mute  to  use  colloquial  signs 
would  abridge  his  enjoyment  and  cramp  his  faculties  to  such 
a  degree,  that  by  the  diminution  of  mental  stimulus  and 
power,  his  progress  in  our  language  is  more  likely  to  be  hin- 
dered than  promoted." 

In  these  remarks  of  Dr.  Peet,  there  is  throughout  a  total 
misapprehension  and  (unintentional)  misrepresention  of  my 
position  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  As  I  was  not 
present  at  the  convention,  perhaps  it  may  be  permitted  me, 
in  this  way  and  at  this  time,  to  correct  Dr.  Peet. 

What  Dr.  Peet  intended  to  illustrate  by  the  classical  com- 
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parison  of  the  boy,  the  bag  and  the  stone  in  one  end  to  bal- 
ance it,  I  know  not.  I  can  not  perceive  the  aptness  or  force 
of  the  illustration. 

In  the  first  place,  I  remark  that  I  have  discarded  the  use 
of  the  term  methodical  signs,  from  finding  that,  though 
strictlv  defining  and  limiting  the  sense  in  which  I  used  it, 
I  could  not  prevent  others  from  attaching  their  own  meaning 
to  it,  and  thus  misunderstanding  me.  In  what  sense  Dr. 
Peet  used  the  term,  on  the  occasion  under  notice,  does  not 
clearly  appear.  I  advocate  the  disuse,  in  the  school  room, 
when  the  object  of  the  instructor  is  to  teach  the  use  of  writ- 
ten language,  of  colloquial  signs,  or  that  order  of  signs  used 
in  conversation  ; — I  advocate  the  use  of  significant  signs — 
the  same  individually  considered  as  are  in  colloquial  use — in 
the  order  of  written  language,  not  to  translate  the  written  lan- 
guage into  signs,  but  to  explain  it.  The  first  misapprehen- 
sion, and  consequent  misrepresentation  of  me  which  Dr. 
Peet  makes,  is  that  I  "hold  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  not 
read,  except  by  translating-  words  into  signs."  Now  he 
might  as  well  say,  that  I  hold  that  a  speaking  child  can  not 
read  except  by  translating  (written)  words  into  spoken  words. 
There  is  no  translation  about  it.  Written  words  are  the 
written  representation  of  spoken  words  to  speaking  persons, 
and  of  signs,  (the  mode  by  which  the  deaf-mute  expresses  his 
ideas  and  the  instrument,  for  the  most  part,  of  his  thought) 
to  the  mute.  Written  words  are  not  the  representation  of 
ideas  directly  to  either — this  is  the  province  of  ideography. 

We  use  signs  to  explain — not  to  translate  words  to  deaf- 
mutes.  The  only  question  is,  not  what  signs  we  shall  use, 
but  in  what  order  we  shall  use  them.  We  wish  to  teach 
our  pupils,  not  the  meaning  only  of  individual  words — here 
is  the  proper  place  for  colloquial  pantomime — but  how  to 
collocate  these  words  in  the  order  of  written  English.  Now, 
if  we  were  teaching  him  the  Latin  language,  the  order  of 
his  own  vernacular  and  of  the  Latin  would  nearly,  if  not 
precisely,  agree.  We  should  not,  in  this  respect  therefore, 
have  the  difficulty  we  encounter  in  teaching  English.  The 
mute  thinks  in  the  Latin  order;  consequently  he  would 
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always,  so  far  forth  as  the  order  of  his  words  is  concerned, 
express  himself  correctly  in  that  language. 

But  when  he  comes  to  express  himself  in  English,  the  order 
of  his  ideas  and  words  must  be  reversed.  It  is  not — "apple 
that  eat  not, — apple  unripe — sick  you  make."  But  "  Do 
not  eat  that  apple.  The  apple  is  unripe  and  will  make  you 
sick."  Now  shall  we  teach  or  explain — not  translate* — the 
meaning  of  the  words,  with  a  view  to  the  pupil's  acquisition 
of  the  power  to  express  himself  in  the  order  of  written  Eng- 
lish— I  say,  shall  we  explain  the  sentence  in  the  jargon  of 
the  colloquial  style,  or  in  the  order  of  the  written  words  ? 
As  I  have  before  repeatedly  argued  this  question  at  large  in 
the  "  Annals,"  I  leave  it  to  be  answered  by  the  reader's  own 
good  sense.  When  I  speak  of  the  jargon  of  colloquial  signs, 
I  mean  no  more  to  disparage  colloquial  signs,  than  J  would 
to  disparage  the  Latin  language  by  speaking  of  the  jargon 
of  literal  translation  of  Latin  into  English. 

I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determine  whether  a  sentence 
explained  by  signs  in  the  order  of  the  words,  or  by  signs  in 
the  inverse  order  by  colloquial  signs,  is  "  a  round-about  mode 
of  explanation."  I  do  not  expect  to  convert  Dr.  Peet  to  my 
notions — for  I  find  him  quite  incorrigible :  but  I  am  not 
without  hope,  that  younger  teachers  may  acquire  a  better 
philosophy,  being  free  from  the  bias  of  former  opinions.  My 
object  is  to  lead  my  pupils  "  to  think  directly"  in  the  order 
"  of  words  "  and  to  lay  aside,  when  composing,  the  "  interme- 
diation" of  thought  in  the  order  of  colloquial  signs,  and  con- 
sequently, the  expression  of  words  in  the  colloquial  dialect,  or 
the  jargon  of  English  which  it  makes.  All  men  think  in  their 
native  language — the  Frenchman  in  French,  the  Englishman 
in  English,  the  uneducated  deaf-mute  in  colloquial  signs. 
Now,  if  the  Frenchman  would  acquire  the  free  use  of  correct, 
idiomatic  English,  he  must  learn  to  think  in  English  ;  the  deaf- 
mute  must  do  the  same — i.  e.  he  must  learn  to  think  in  the 
order  of  the  English  idiom — in  signs  and  words  associated 
in  that  order.  So,  if  a  speaking  person  wishes  to  obtain 
the  free  and  unrestrained  use  of  the  colloquial  dialect  of 
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deaf-mutes,  he  must  learn  to  think  in  it;  he  will  never  else 
acquire  it. 

The  second  misapprehension  of  Dr.  Peet,  is  in  represent- 
ing those  who  hold  to  my  views,  as  thinking  it  "  incumbent  on 
them  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  repeat  the  signs  for  every 
sentence  he  reads  or  writes,  in  the  strict  order  of  the  words." 
I  should  as  soon  think  of  making  a  speaking  pupil  repeat 
the  words  for  every  sentence  he  writes.  Akin  to  this  is  the 
misapprehension,  that  I  would  "prohibit  a  deaf-mute"  from 
the  use  of  M  colloquial  signs,"  and  thereby  "  abridge  his  en- 
joyments and  cramp  his  faculties."  My  plan  is,  when  the 
object  of  the  teacher  is  only  to  instruct  his  pupil  in  the  use 
of  written  language,  to  have  him  interpret  or  explain  the 
language  by  significant  signs  in  the  order  of  the  words,  and 
thus  to  induce  the  pupil  to  think  and  write  in  this  order. 

But  when  the  teacher  wishes  to  convey  ideas  only  or 
chiefly,  as  in  giving  religious  instruction  or  other  information, 
the  acquisition  of  the  language  being  secondary,  I  would 
have  him  make  free  use  of  the  colloquial  dialect.  When  he 
is  explaining  single  words,  I  would  do  the  same ;  when  I 
put  the  words  together  into  a  sentence  with  a  view  to  teach 
the  order  of  words,  then  I  drop  the  colloquial  dialect,  just  as 
I  would  drop  the  French,  if  I  wished  to  initiate  a  French 
youth  into  the  use  of  the  English. 

My  sole  object  in  this  communication  is  to  set  myself 
rectus  in  curia,  and  not  to  provoke  a  controversy. 

I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  without  offense,  to  add  a  few 
words.  In  the  fifteenth  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
it  was  announced — "  As  an  instrument  of  instruction,  there- 
fore, methodical  signs  have  been  abandoned  in  the  New 
York  Institution."  But  five  years  afterwards,  in  the  twen- 
tieth Report,  we  are  informed,  that  "in  regard  to  the  utility 
of  their  [these  same  methodical  signs]  employment,  teachers 
have  differed.  Though  they  are  ill  adapted  to  the  expression 
of  connected  thought,  many  have  believed  them  valuable 
auxiliaries,  for  recalling  to  mind  the  individual  words  with 
which  they  are  associated.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
economy  of  time  which  their  use  admits,  and  the  greater 
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tenacity  with  which  the  memory  of  deaf-mutes  fastens  upon 
signs,  than  upon  words  unconnected  with  any  single  repre- 
sentative gesticulation,  are  advantages  not  to  be  neglected. 
It  is  further  believed,  that  in  communicating,  through  the 
medium  of  signs,  ideas  which  are  required  to  be  embodied 
in  alphabetic  language  by  the  learner,  they  possess  a  supe- 
riority over  written  examples,  since  the  elements  out  of 
which  the  sentence  is  to  be  constructed,  must  be  retained  in 
the  mind,  and  reduced  to  a  grammatical  arrangement  accord- 
ing to  certain  fixed  principles  of  construction.    The  process  of 
translating  ideas  into  written  forms,  by  the  pupil,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  improves  the  memory,  and  calls  into  exercise 
the  judgment,  to  an  extent  not  demanded  by  merely  read- 
ing the  formula  upon  the  teacher's  slate,  or  even  by  trans- 
ferring it  to  his  own  :  and  accordingly  it  has  been  found  after 
fair  and  long  experiment  [five  years],  that  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  principles  of  written  dicourse,  no  instrument 
can  be  advantageously  substituted  in  their  [methodical  signs] 
stead."    I  copy  the  italics.    I  respectfully  submit  the  inquiry, 
in  which  end  of  the  bag  does  Dr.  Peet  carry  the  balancing 
stone  ?   Does  not  he  carry  it  in  both  ends  ?    Or,  to  vary  the 
inquiry  in  the  same  classical  style,  does  not  he  carry  water 
on  both  shoulders? 


"MODE  OF  LEARNING  THE  SIGN  LANGUAGE." 

BY  J.  A.  JACOBS, 

Principal  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

I  have  read,  with  interest,  the  paper  of  Mr.  Keep  on 
the  above  subject,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
at  Staunton.  With  most  of  the  suggestions  in  it,  I  agree. 
I  do  not  indeed  think  "a  Clavis  or  Key"  descriptive  of 
signs,  would  be  of  much  use,  especially  to  one  who  had  not 
abundant  opportunity  to  learn  from  living  instructors.  I  do 
not  think  it  possible  so  to  describe  signs,  that  others  will  be 
able  to  practice  from  such  a  description,  unless  indeed,  one 
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possessed  the  inimitable  power  displayed  by  Sir  "Walter 
Scott  in  describing  the  manner  and  signs  of  the  pretended 
deaf-mute  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  Even  the  powers  of 
such  a  master  of  words  must  be  limited. 

But  I  fully  agree  in  all  the  other  suggestions  of  Mr.  Keep. 
The  young  teacher  should  freely  mingle  with  the  most  in- 
telligent pupils,  learn  signs  from  the  older  instructors,  attend 
their  school-rooms,  attend  the  chapel  services,  and  use  every 
opportunity  of  improvement  which  all  these  can  afford  him. 

But  to  avoid  being  a  mere  imitator  of  signs,  whose  mean- 
ing he  does  not  fully  understand,  that  he  may  not  employ 
mere  methodical  signs  without  significance,  he  must  pene- 
trate into  the  philosophy  of  the  language,  and  into  the  ration- 
ale of  each  sign.  '  While  he  should  learn  signs  from  others — 
pupils  and  teachers — with  all  diligence,  he  should  yet  make 
the  whole  his  own,  and  draw  every  sign  from  the  treasury  of 
his  own  intellect. 

He  should  take  nothing  on  trust — receive  nothing  by  im- 
itation, but  recoin  the  whole  in  the  mint  of  his  own  mind. 
The  primitive  and  literal  meanings  of  words  must  be  traced, 
and  all  the  modifications  of  signification  noted  ;  the  distinc- 
tions of  words  studied,  and  exact  ideas  obtained ;  and  then 
if  he  is  master  of  the  colloquial  language  of  mutes ;  if  he 
understands  the  philosophy  of  general  words — and  almost 
all  words  are  general — if  he  will  analyze  the  word  and  then 
obtain  a  general  significant  sign  to  represent  the  general 
idea  clearly  and  significantly  ;  which  he  can  do  if  he  has  mas- 
tered the  elements  of  the  language,  he  can  never  fail  to  be 
able  to  communicate  the  meaning  and  use  of  any  word  to 
his  pupils,  by  teaching  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  in 
which  it  is  embodied. 

Perhaps  it  will  throw  more  light  on  the  alledged  deterio- 
ration of  more  recent  teachers,  and  the  prejudice  entertained 
by  many  against  "  methodical"  signs,  to  say,  that  there  is  a 
natural  proneness  to  imitation,  and  to  be  content,  from  mod- 
esty and  indolence  united,  to  receive  a  "methodical"  sign 
from  another,  without  particular  inquiry  into  its  significance 
or  origin,  and  without  thorough  investigation  into  the  ety- 
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mology  and  significance  of  words.  It  thus  becomes  in  the 
mind,  like  "  faith  without  works,"  dead.  Signs  must  be 
living  in  the  teacher's  mind — vitalized  by  thorough  intelli- 
gence, based  upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind,  and  upon  respectable  philological  attainments. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  follow  blindly  in  the  beaten 
track  of  authority  or  precedent,  in  all  professions.  A  single 
name  has  ruled  the  world  for  ages.  Let  the  young  instructor 
of  deaf-mutes  carefully  eschew  this  weakness.  While  he 
learns  from  others  all  which  his  opportunities  permit ;  while 
he  carefully  treasures  in  his  memory  every  sign  that  is  in  use, 
let  him  more  carefully  still  sound  the  general  principles  and 
philosophy  of  the  professsion,  and  fearlessly  cast  away  signs 
that  his  intelligence  tells  him  want  significance  or  propriety, 
and  adopt  better  if  he  can  ;  let  him  improve  the  methods  of 
instruction,  and  have  one  of  his  own,  i.  e. — though  he  may 
be  following  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  yet  let  him  make 
his  method  his  own  by  study  and  reflection,  and  not  be  a 
mere  imitator.  At  the  same  time,  he  should  be  cautious 
how  he  rejects  that  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  time 
and  experience. 


MR.  FLOURNOY'S  PROJECT. 

BY   EDMUND  BOOTH, 

Of  Anamosa,  Iowa. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Annals,  is  a  reply  to  my 
letter  of  Sept.  6th  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Flournoy  of  Georgia.  My 
letter  being  a  brief  answer  to  a  previous  letter  of  his  desiring 
my  views  on  the  subject  of  a  community  of  deaf-mutes,  I 
necessarily  took  a  practical  view  of  the  case;  and  Mr.  Flour- 
noy, in  his  reply  of  Oct.  3d,  characterizes  it  as  "a  specimen" 
of  the  "disputatious  habit"  which  prevails  in  the  American 
community,  and  from  which  he  says  the  deaf  and  dumb  have 
taken  "  a  color."  Well,  I  am  in  a  most  unfortunate  position, 
being  put  on  the  defensive. 

Let  me  say  to  Mr.  Flournoy  that  the  idea  of  a  commu- 
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nity  of  deaf-mutes  is  to  me  nothing  new.  In  the  year  1831, 
William  Willard  and  five  or  six  others,  including  myself, 
formed  ourselves  into  an  association  with  a  view  of  purchas- 
ing land  in  some  favorable  spot  in  the  west,  and  so  arrang- 
ing that  we  might,  through  life,  live  in  close  neighborhood 
and  continue  to  enjoy  the  friendships  we  had  formed  in  Hart- 
ford. At  that  time,  we  were  pupils  of  the  Asylum,  and  all, 
except  myself,  were  to  leave  in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  By 
election  we  added  a  sufficient  number  of  past  pupils  to  make 
our  wThole  number  thirteen.  It  was  a  sort  of  secret  society, 
as  we  preferred  to  put  it  into  practical  execution  rather  than 
have  the  project  dissipate  in  mere  talk.  Time  went  on,  and 
we  all  found  ourselves  compelled  to  attend  to  the  stern  real- 
ities of  life — procuring  a  self-support — before  we  could  attend 
to  carrying  out  what  Mr.  Willard  afterwards,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  me,  called  our  Don  Quixotic  scheme.  Mr.  Willard 
became  a  teacher  in  the  Ohio  Institution,  I  in  Hartford;  the 
rest  of  us  were  scattered  over  New  England,  and  the  project 
gradually  died  away. 

One  of  our  objects  had  been  to  form  a  nucleus  around  and 
within  which  others  of  our  class  might,  in  process  of  time, 
gather.  But  Mr.  Flournoy's  idea  of  electing  ourselves  to  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States,  to  Congress,  to  legislative 
and  judicial  positions,  had  no  place  in  our  heads,  much  less  in 
our  deliberations.  Mr.  Flournoy's  idea  of  distinction  in  the 
world  appears  to  be  political  elevation  alone.  Make  a  man, 
no  matter  how  insignificant  his  amount  of  brains,  president, 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  member  of  Congress;  or  send 
him  on  a  foreign  mission,  and,  forthwith,  he  is  a.  great  man ! 
Socrates,  the  greatest  man  that  Greece  produced,  and  whom 
the  populace  and  judges  condemned  to  drink  hemlock,  should 
hide  his  head  !  We  have  in  our  own  country,  men — reform- 
ers— who  would  laugh  to  scorn  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  Congress 
or  on  the  bench,  and  who  would  not  accept  the  presidency 
if  the  condition  was  that  they  should  be  bound  by  party  ties. 
These  are  glorious  men,  who,  like  all  such  in  all  ages,  are 
misunderstood  and  underrated,  but  whom  the  future  will 
understand  and  appreciate.  They  work,  not  merely  for  their 
Vol.  X.  10 
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own  day,  but  for  all  coming  times,  and  they  can  well  afford 

to  wait. 

Mr.  Flournoy  says  that  I  did  not  take  "  a  philosophical  view  " 
of  his  project.  I  certainly  did  not  view  it  as  we  do  the  ab- 
stractions of  commercial  conventions.  Looking  merely  to 
the  practical,  and  my  letter  being  brief,  I  answered  accord- 
ingly. But  let  us  examine  the  philosophy  of  the  thing.  And 
here  Mr.  Flournoy  admits  difficulties  "  truly  formidable,"  but 
he  does  not  notice,  and,  perhaps,  he  does  not  see,  all.  He 
speaks  first  of  the  organic  law — the  constitution — which  the 
mutes  may  construct;  and,  in  another  part  of  his  letter,  he 
would  allow  hearing  persons  who  come  among  us  for  trade  or 
residence,  to  vote.  Nor  could  we,  under  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  prevent  them,  unless  we  were  to  be  forever 
a  territory  and  under  a  government  like  that  of  the  Cherokees. 
Allow,  then,  hearing  persons  to  vote,  and  they,  far  outnum- 
bering us,  would  change  the  organic  law  to  suit  themselves. 
He  would  allow  women  to  vote.  Bravo  !  I  agree  with  him 
there. 

Mr.  F.  challenges  me  to  show  him  "twenty  mutes  in  a 
hundred  that  are  constant  readers,  adequate  to  comprehending 
either  literature  or  science,  as  they  are  now  dispersed  among 
hearing  people,  who  do  not  read  much  themselves,  etc."  The 
challenge  is  too  comprehensive.  Literature,  as  read  in  the 
United  States,  is  generally  wishy-washy  ;  and  of  science,  the 
elements  alone  are  commonly  studied  or  read.  The  time  has 
not  come  when  the  masses  are  to  be  highly  educated,  but  it 
will  come ;  and  the  future  will  look  back  on  the  present  as 
we  do  on  the  past — as  a  semi-barbarian  era. 

The  masses — in  the  North  at  least — are  almost  universally 
readers,  and  the  educated  deaf-mutes,  as  a  general  rule,  are 
not  behind  them  in  that  respect.  True,  the  deaf-mutes, 
taking  them  as  a  class,  do  not  so  well  nor  so  readily  under- 
stand all  the  words  and  technicalities  of  written  language, 
but  they  obtain  a  pretty  correct  idea,  and,  for  the  present, 
that  is  much.  Let  ten  or  twenty  years  more  pass  by,  and 
in  all  the  schools  for:  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  period  of  in- 
struction will  be  extended  to  ten  and  fifteen  years — that  is, 
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from  the  earliest  age  to  twenty-one.  The  justice  of  such  a 
course  will  be  clear  to  all  men  who  are  capable  of  thinking. 
Mr.  Flournoy's  error  in  regard  to  "  scattered  and  lost"  arises 
from  judging  from  the  Southern  aspect  of  society.  There, 
except  among  the  few  wealthy,  education  is  almost  unknown 
and  books  and  newspapers  rarely  seen.  Among  such  a  pop- 
ulation, an  educated  deaf-mute  must  necessarily  be  almost 
literally  "lost."  The  remedy  is  to  educate  the  hearing 
masses ;  and  if  Mr.  Flournoy,  instead  of  fretting  away  his 
life  in  complaints,  would  endeavor  to  remedy  the  evil,  he  will 
have  lived  to  some  purpose.  I  hope  he  will  not  deem  me 
as  speaking  harshly,  for  such  is  not  the  case. 

There  is  another  "  formidable  "  difficulty  in  Mr.  Flournoy's 
plan — the  descent  of  estates  to  hearing  children.  He  says 
the  parents  may  supply  means  to  buy  real  estate  in  contig- 
uous states.  It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  in  our  country 
not  more  than  one  man  in  twenty  is  wealthy.  Of  course, 
few  such  parents  could  buy  real  estate  in  other  states ;  but 
there  is  a  still  more  "formidable"  difficulty.  How  many 
parents  and  children  would  consent  or  could  be  brought  to 
consent  to  a  separation  for  so  Utopian  a  whim,  as  I  must 
call  it,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Flournoy,  as  that  of  keep- 
ing up  a  separate  organization  of  deaf-mutes  in  order  that 
they — the  deaf-mutes — rmay  be  indulged  in  the  desire  of  ex- 
ercising the  functions  of  government,  and  of  sending  some 
restless  politician  to  represent  them  in  Congress?  I  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Flournoy  has  a  family.  It  would  appear 
not,  from  the  way  he  talks  of  sundering  the  ties  of  parent 
and  child  ;  and,  besides,  parent  and  child  thus  separated,  the 
former,  left  alone  in  his  old  age,  would  most  certainly  be 
ready  at  any  moment  to  join  in  any  general  effort  for  chang- 
ing the  organic  law  and  bringing  it  more  into  consonance 
with  the  laws  of  nature.  If  the  child  must  go,  the  parent 
must  go  with  him.  The  rule  is  instinctive  in  the  human 
heart  and  is  universal.  All  or  nearly  all  then  go,  and  what 
is  left  of  your  community  of  deaf-mutes  ?  Only  the  young 
and  the  middle  aged,  and  they  looking  to  self-banishment  as 
their  children  grow  up.    Such  a  prospect  is  not  the  most 
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pleasant  for  a  man  or  woman  to  contemplate  ;  and  still  less 
so  when  the  chief  motive  advanced  is  only  the  glory  of  gov- 
erning ourselves  in  our  own  way,  and  especially  the  glory  of 
sending  some  ambitious  aspirant — Mr.  Flournoy  for  exam- 
ple— begging  his  pardon  for  so  using  his  name — to  the  Na- 
tional Halls  at  Washington.  We  have  already  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  rights,  common  to  all,  of  voting  at  elections. 
We  enter  into  such  contests  with  the  same  zest  and  hearti- 
ness, and  enjoy  victory  and  defeat  as  fully ;  and  if  we  are 
not  ourselves  elected,  we  are  no  worse  off"  than  the  eighty 
or  ninety  odd  thousand  to  every  member,  and  who  never  set 
foot  within  the  walls  of  the  national  capitol.  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  poor  ambition  which  desires  merely  to  figure  on  the  stage 
of  life  without  benefiting  one's  fellows.  Any  baboon  can 
do  that,  and  human  baboons  do  it  every  day  and  have  done 
it  since  the  creation. 

Mr.  Flournoy  suggests,  as  an  alternative,  in  case  of  fail- 
ure on  the  subject  of  real  estate,  etc.,  which  I  have  been 
considering,  that  we  "can  remain  a  Territory  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  enjoy  its  powerful  protection  under  Om- 
nipotence." Mr.  F.  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  that,  while 
powerful  as  regards  foreign  nations,  because  when  it  repre- 
sents public  sentiment,  it  is  backed  up  by  the  public,  or,  in 
common  parlance,  by  the  people,  it  is  exceedingly  weak  as 
regards  its  power  over  that  people.  Theoretically  speaking, 
there  is  no  government  except  the  government  of  the  people. 
As  a  Territory,  instead  of  governing  ourselves,  we  should  be 
largely  under  a  foreign  government.  Our  governor,  secre- 
tary and  judges  must  come  from  Washington.  We  should 
send  only  a  delegate  who  would  have  no  right  to  vote.  We 
should  elect  that  delegate,  our  own  legislature  and  minor 
officers;  and  our  politicians,  desiring  to  be  senators,  etc.,  and 
to  wield  more  power,  would  soon  be  clamoring  for  a  State 
government.  But,  aside  from  all  this,  a  Territorial  condition 
is  not  agreeable  to  man's  self-respect,  nor  the  best  suited  to 
his  development.  It  is  holding  the  relation  of  child  to 
parent,  and  the  child  full  grown,  energetic  and  lusty.  Heaven 
keep  us  from  the  "  powerful  protection  "  of  the  Federal,  or  any 
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government  other  than  our  own!  "  We  the  people"  of  the 
States,  scarcely  know,  save  by  its  caprices,  that  such  a  thing 
as  the  Federal  Government  has  an  existence.  In  a  Territory, 
we  should  feel  its  iron  hand — sometimes  light,  sometimes 
heavy,  and  should  at  all  times  be  reminded  that  we  are 
more  subjects  than  sovereigns. 

Mr.  Flournoy  takes  too  disconsolate  a  view  of  the  condi- 
tion of  educated  deaf-mutes.  Oat  of  the  three  or  four  thou- 
sand who  are  educated,  I  am  acquainted  with  at  least  one 
thousand ;  and  I  have  not  perceived  that  they  are  much 
more  unhappy  than,  or  held  inferior  to  the  masses  around 
them.  It  is  true  they  can  not,  save  in  rare  cases,  hold  office, 
but  this  is  exceptional  and  consequent  on  their  deafness. 
It  is  true,  likewise,  that  they  do  not  enjoy  life  in  its  fullness 
as  do  their  hearing  associates.  This,  too,  results  from  the 
same  cause;  and,  as  regards  the  kind  of  happiness,  must 
always  continue  so  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  blind,  the  lame,  etc.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  for  violation  of  nature's  laws,  which 
violation — whether  it  comes  from  carelessness,  design  or 
ignorance — results  in  deafness,  blindness,  lameness,  etc.,  and 
will  so  result  until  man  has  so  far  improved,  mentally,  mor- 
ally and  physically,  that  diseases  and  accidents  of  a  severe 
nature  will  be  unknown. 

Again,  looking  at  the  condition  of  the  educated  deaf-mutes 
in  the  Northern  states,  every  year  adds  to  their  sources  of 
enjoyment.  They  reside  among  a  dense  population,  and  that 
an  educated  population.  Every  year  sends  from  the  various 
institutions  of  the  land,  better  educated  mutes,  for  these  in- 
stitutions are  compelled  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
around ;  and  the  time  allowed  their  pupils,  formerly  four 
years,  is  already  nearly  doubled,  and  must,  ere  long,  be  ex- 
tended further.  Then,  rail  roads  are  covering  the  North  and 
West  as  with  a  net-work,  thus  rendering  conventions  and 
individual  meetings  of  educated  deaf-mutes  easy  and  fre- 
quent. The  South  is  more  slow  in  these  matters,  and  it  will 
probably  require  one  or  more  generations  to  bring  about  the 
same  state  of  things  there.    Mr.  Flournoy  need  not  despair. 
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He  is  one  of  the  wealthy  slave-holders  of  the  South,  and,  as 
such,  is  entitled  to  hold  and  utter  his  own  opinions.  Instead 
then  of  confining  his  reading  and  contemplations  to  the  bar- 
barian glories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where  were  three  or  four 
white  slaves  to  every  freeman,  let  him  discard  the  ancients 
and  their  rude  ignorance  and  vague  surmisings,  and  turn  his 
attention  to  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  who  have  lived 
and  written  since  the  French  Revolution  of  1789.  Let  him 
read  the  writings  of  Combe  and  other  philosophers  of  the 
progressive  school,  and  the  bold,  vigorous  essays  of  such  pe- 
riodicals as  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  become  hopeful  as 
regards  man's  destiny ;  and,  thereby,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
cast  off  what  appears  to  be  a  gloomy  misanthropy ;  and,  by 
so  doing,  he  will  increase  his  own  happiness.  He  is  not  the 
only  one  who  has  suffered  mentally  from  being  endowed 
with  greater  capabilities  than  his  fellows.  What  he  most 
needs  is  a  more  complete  understanding  of  men,  and  the 
hopeful  and  more  cheerful  spirit  founded  thereon. 

I  desire  here  to  correct  an  error  into  which  I  fell  in  my 
letter  of  Sept.  6th,  to  Mr.  Flournoy.  I  stated  that  there 
were  no  government  lands  unsold  in  Iowa,  except  railroad 
lands.  There  is  a  large  amount  in  the  western  and  north- 
western part  of  Iowa  not  yet  disposed  of.  My  error  arose 
from  the  fact  that  none  were  for  sale  at  the  time.  There 
is  a  plan  on  foot  in  Wisconsin,  among  some  Hartford  and 
New  York  graduates— deaf-mutes — for  going  to  one  of 
these  north-western  counties  and  settling  in  one  neighbor- 
hood. This  is  carrying  out  the  old  plan  formed  by  myself, 
Mr.  Willard  and  others,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
free  from  the  deformities  of  exclusiveness  and  of  begging 
land  of  Congress.  We  are  already,  to  some  extent,  carry- 
ing out  the  idea  here  in  the  place  of  my  residence.  We  are 
already  three  families  of  deaf-mutes  and  expect  as  many 
more  this  spring;  but  I  do  not  hold  it  wise  for  many  of  the 
same  mechanical  occupation  to  crowd  into  one  town,  unless 
such  town  is  large.  A  city  like  New  York  can  easily  furnish 
occupation  for  a  hundred  in  ordinary  times.    Less  than  a 
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tenth  of  that  number  would  be  sufficient  for  a  country 
village. 

Let  me  say  a  word  on  another  subject,  which  I  ought  to 
have  said  in  the  January  number,  in  the  article  on  the  emi- 
gration of  deaf-mutes  west.  Every  one,  so  removing,  should 
first  subscribe,  and  pay  in  advance  for  two  years,  for  some 
weekly  paper  such  as  he  prefers,  and  have  it  sent  to  such 
place  as  he  may  designate  either  before  or  after  his  arrival. 
Home-sickness  accompanies  emigration,  as  does  sea-sickness 
a  sea-voyage,  and  usually  runs  through  one  to  two  years. 
A  newspaper  from  home,  coming  weekly,  is  one  of  the  best 
medicines  for  this  disease.  In  two  years,  new  ties  and 
new  interests  will  have  superseded  the  old,  and  the  emigrant 
feels  at  ease,  and  prides  himself  on  his  home  in  the  "  Great 
West." 


FURTHER  EXPLANATIONS  BY  MR.  FLOURNOY. 

Jackson  Co.,  near  Athens,  ) 
Clarke  Co.  Ga.,  20th  Feb.  1858.  \ 

Samuel  Porter,  Esq  : 

Dear  Sir:  The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  subject  the  greater 
is  my  conviction  of  the  practicability  and  utility  of  the 
scheme  of  a  Deaf  Commonwealth.  I  am  not  the  originator 
of  it — though  without  being  aware  of  his  early  promulgation 
of  the  same,  I  had  suggested  the  views  of  my  venerable 
friend,  Laurent  Clerc,  to  the  deaf-mutes  of  America.  He  is 
the  real  father  of  the  idea.  To  his  wisdom  and  originality 
belong  the  project.  "Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due."  For 
my  own  humble  part  it  is  sufficient  if  I  be  deemed  worthy, 
and  receive  a  call  from  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  post  of 
leader,  that  I  devote  myself  in  the  inception  and  germ  of 
the  scheme  to  its  virtual  fulfillment.  Difficulties,  at  first 
appalling,  seem  to  vanish  as  we  grapple  wTith  them,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  sovereignty  for  our  class,  which  are  with- 
out tests  of  their  capacity,  tacitly  rejected  all  election  and 
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preferment,  appears  to  our  anticipation  a  matter  of  easy 
accomplishment. 

The  location  of  our  Empire  may  be  in  Oregon.  Its  win- 
ters are  mild — situated  as  it  is  on  an  ocean,  over  which 
sweep  and  are  tempered,  the  wintry  blasts.  It  need  not  be 
marine,  or  on  the  sea  shore,  for  we  can  not  hear  in  the  dark, 
and  in  tempests,  so  as  to  act  as  mariners — have  therefore 
little  to  do  with  shipping  and  with  sailing.  Founded  in  the 
interior,  a  space  of  country  forty  miles  square  may  fully 
answer  our  purpose.  But  should  this  far  off  province  appear 
too  distant  to  the  deaf,  we  may  look  to  some  of  the  old  At- 
lantic, gulf,  lake,  or  conterminous  states  for  the  gift.  But 
if  a  general  negative  meets  us  at  all  points,  we  can,  with  the 
permission  and  security  of  the  Federal  Government,  nego- 
tiate with  the  Indian  tribes  that  exist  west  of  Arkansas,  and 
purchase  a  tract  sufficient  for  the  intention.  The  govern- 
ment itself  might  purchase  this  small  territory  and  sell  it  to 
each  of  our  men  on  the  principle  of  pre-emption ; — the  only 
benefit  we  ask  from  it  being  the  securement  to  us  of  a  con- 
stitution guaranteeing  no  controlling  agency  except  by  deaf 
and  dumb  men.  Our  design  is  to  exhibit  our  competency 
for  public  and  other  affairs,  and  hence  the  peremptory  neces- 
sity of  this  guaranty. 

That  the  government  will  do  this  for  us,  remains  to  be 
tested  by  a  memorial  which  may  be  written  and  signed  soon 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  next  convention  of  the  deaf- 
mutes  of  New  England,  at  Worcester,  next  September, 
when  as  lam  credibly  informed,  the  subject  of  this  migration 
and  colony  will  be  fully  debated  by  the  members. 

I  would,  beforehand,  warn  the  intelligent  mutes  not  to 
expect  or  anticipate  that  the  government,  or  the  Congress  and 
executive  constituting  it,  would  receive,  with  a  good  grace, 
any  proposal  from  us  which  may  look  to  a  grant  of  land  to 
our  people.  Congress  will  certainly  give  us  no  land.  It  has 
grudged  all  former  such  dispensations.  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  stigmatized  such  donations  as  those  to  the  first 
deaf-mute  Asylum  founded  in  America,  as  "unconstitutional" 
and  to  be  repressed,  and  characterized  the  precedents  which 
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anticipate  gifts  to  the  insane  and  other  poor  people,  as 
perilous  encroachments  on  the  compact  of  our  Union,  which 
may  finally  lead  to  unwarranted  and  colossal  appropriations. 
Indeed,  it  is  known  that  President  Pierce,  when  he  ve- 
toed (though  unwillingly,  as  he  said)  the  appropriation  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  construction  and  endow- 
ment of  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane  in  our  country,  instanced 
the  grant  of  money  and  land  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 
at  Hartford,  in  or  about  1816,  as  a  precedent  which  should 
not  be  approved  into  a  pattern  for  further  legislation.  We 
are  by  this,  therefore,  admonished  of  the  futility  of  any  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  of  land  in  personal  fee  simple,  to  our 
class  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  only  instances 
in  which  Congress  appropriated  grants  of  money  and  bounty 
land-warrants  to  persons,  and  which  the  executive  sanctioned, 
is  that  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  those  of  the 
last  and  of  all  wars.*  These  were  for  services  in  a  military 
capacity  done  to  the  country.  None,  aside  from  such  and 
collateral  services,  have  ever  been  granted,  for  the  last  thirty 
years.    If  any  were,  I  know  of  none. 

Our  course,  then,  is  to  petition  the  Congress,  so  soon  as  the 
deaf  and  dumb  have  had  the  matter  laid  before  them  gen- 
erally, and  have  arrived  at  any  conclusion,  to  lay  out  a  small 
territory,  to  be  reserved  for  the  purchase,  settlement  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  mutes,  to  whom  only  the  pre-emption  will 
hold  valid.  Nothing  more  need  be  sought  or  asked.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  mutes  in  plenitude,  who  have  enough  money 
to  take  out  bodies  of  land,  and  thus  to  create  a  society  and 
political  organization.  There  will,  if  untoward  events  deter 
emigration,  be  no  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  to  be  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  country,  or  if  that  happen,  there  may  exist  an 
interregnum,  in  which  the  auricular  may  be  substituted,  by 
the  constitution,  to  hold  the  state  strictly  in  trust,  until  some 
deaf  person  approaches.  Thus  we  can  perceive  that  the 
commonwealth  may  be  perpetuated  indefinitely  for  our 
special  use. 


*  Congress  gave  lands  along  railway  routes  to  companies  on  the  stipulation  to 
build  roads,  of  utility  to  government  and  people. 
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This  is  the  plan,  and  it  should  be  kept  scrupulously  in 
view.  The  difficulty  of  the  whole  vanishes  as  we  approach 
to  touch  the  thing,  like  the  mists  of  morning  before  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Mr.  Booth,  in  his  letter  to  me,  published  in  the 
last  Annals,  believed  it  impracticable  and  an  impossibility, 
if  the  state  is  to  be  entirely  composed  of  deaf-mutes.  I  have 
shown  that  this  was  not  the  feature  intended,  and  I  suppose 
his  objections  may  vanish.  His  answer,  however,  I  await 
with  cool  anxiety.  It  may  come  in  the  present  number. 
But  as  I  want  to  have  the  plan  as  I  comprehend  its  expe- 
diency, laid  before  the  convention  of  September,  and  to  have 
the  matter  pondered  upon,  I  could  not  think  of  waiting  to 
answer  Mr.  Booth  in  August  or  September. 

The  only  opposition  that  I  can  conjecture,  may  be,  that  to 
constitute  any  part  of  a  community  the  rulers  of  the  rest  in 
any  section,  is  anti-republican,  and  neither  would  nor  ought  to 
be  instituted  or  tolerated  among  democracies.  In  reply  to 
this,  I  would  say,  that  we  have  to  apply  the  republican  prin- 
ciple of  this  government  in  accordance  with  circumstances. 

The  government  is  constitutionally  a  republic ;  that  is,  all 
elections,  from  that  of  the  lowest  of  the  American  officers,  a 
constable,  to  that  of  the  highest,  a  president,  are  put  to  the  alem- 
bic of  the  popular  vote.  But  while  the  people  thus  rule,  cir- 
cumstance does  exhibit  the  direction  in  which  a  choice  must 
be  made.  No  man  that  is  illiterate,  or  can  not  read  and  write, 
can  be  elected  to  an  office  in  which  reading  and  writing  are 
indispensable.  Nor  can  the  people  elect  for  judge  in  Geor- 
gia, where  these  officers  are  electable,  any  man  that  is  not 
some  lawyer.  Thus,  we  see  how  circumstances  alter  the 
direction  and  application  of  the  universal  rule  of  elections  in 
certain  cases,  in  the  very  hands  of  the  people  themselves. 
Why,  then,  should  not  the  deaf  have  the  benefit  of  this  prin- 
ciple ?  Are  they  forever  to  be  outcasts,  and  excluded  from 
the  rights  of  humanity  ?  It  would  not  prove  against  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  a  small  state,  in  which 
popular  election  is  free  and  universal,  to  have  the  prerogative 
of  ruling  given  to  the  class  for  whom  the  colony  was  founded, 
as  it  is  right  that  judicial  power  should  be  secured  to  stu- 
dents at  law,  or  the  ministerial  functions'  confided  to  those 
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of  theology,  and  the  medical  to  men  taught  in  the  Escula- 
pian  art.  Even  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  and  unques- 
tioned by  the  constitution,  no  man  is  eligible  to  office  except 
by  virtue  of  the  possession  of  property.  Why  can  not,  then, 
the  deaf-mute  have,  in  a  country  devoted  to  his  dignity  and 
benefit,  the  same  liberty  of  a  discrimination  ?  It  would  be 
a  small  tract  of  territory,  and  can  by  no  means,  under  our 
Federal  power  and  popular  elections,  create  any  oligarchy 
like  those  of  Genoa  or  Venice.  I  hope  I  have  educed  the 
constitutionality  of  the  scheme. 

We,  deaf-mutes,  have  a  sort  of  abiding  melancholy  at  our 
unfortunate  deprivation,  although  our  sanguine  hope  in  a 
common  and  Almighty  Father,  who  as  He  has  led  others  to 
establish  growing  communities,  will  lead  us  also,  and  protect, 
uphold  and  prosper  those  who  call  on  His  name  with  a 
sincere  and  relying  spirit,  induces  us  to  be  gay  and  con- 
tented. It  is  the  quiet  of  deference  to  our  hearing  brethren, 
and  of  dependence  on  Providence.  We  assume  no  arrogan- 
cy  in  devising  this  benefiting  project ;  pretend  to  no  superi- 
ority, nor  do  we  cogitate  a  mastery.  We  indeed  do,  as  I  have 
in  my  opening  circular,  sent  to  my  class  of  the  people,  com- 
plain of  rejections  and  consignments  to  inferior  places  or 
to  none,  without  tests  of  capacity ;  but  we  do  not  arrogate 
to  dictate,  or  to  accomplish  any  policy,  or  to  confirm  any  prin- 
ciple without  the  guidance  or  co-operation  of  our  hearing 
friends,  to  whom,  in  some  measure,  by  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, we  are  in  a  state  of  pupilage.  We  feel  duly  grateful  to 
them  for  what  we  know,  which  is  due  to  their  instructions; 
we  are  sensible  of  and  grateful  for  their  sympathy,  and  alike 
for  them  and  ourselves,  commiserate  the  circumstances  of 
the  whole  human  family  upon  the  earth.  But  here  we  all 
have  to  live,  and  here  must  work  and  thrive  and  suffer,  until 
the  hour  of  withdrawal  by  death  ;  and  we  ask  only  for  some  ■ 
place,  in  which,  without  interfering  with  their  business,  we 
may  quietly  evince  some  competency  that  may  tend  to  the 
welfare  of  coming  generations  of  our  unfortunate  class. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  J.  Flournoy. 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  OTHERS  ON  MR.  FLOURNOY'S 

PROJECT. 

[As  the  subject  of  a  separate  community  of  deaf-mutes  is  expected  to  form 
a  prominent  topic  of  discussion  in  the  convention  of  deaf-mutes  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  in  September  next,  we  have  allowed  to  it  considerable  space  in 
this  number  of  the  Annals.  In  the  present  article  we  have  appended  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  communication,  some  expressions  of  opinion  which  have 
come  to  us  from  other  members  of  the  deaf-mute  fraternity,  viz.,  Mr.  Confer, 
Mr.  Carlin,  and  Mr.  Burnet.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  will  be  seen,  proposes  a 
plan  somewhat  different  from  Mr.  Flournoy's. — Editor.] 

South  Reading,  Mass.,  ) 
April  13,  1858.  } 

Samuel  Porter,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir  :  The  articles  by  Messrs.  Booth  and  Flournoy, 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Annals,  on  "  a  deaf-mute  com- 
monwealth," have  interested  me,  and  I  am  induced  to  send 
you  some  rough  ideas  of  my  own.  Like  Mr.  Booth,  I  have 
some  objections  to  Mr.  Flournoy's  plan,  although  they  may 
not  prove  so  "truly  formidable"  as  those  of  that  gentleman 
and  Mr.  Turner;  yet  I  can  not  agree  with  Mr.  Booth  in  some 
of  his  ideas.  He  thinks  a  community  composed  exclusively 
or  mainly  of  deaf-mutes  "  an  impossibility  ;"  1  think  that  one 
exclusively  of  deaf-mutes  could  not  long  remain  so,  but  1 
believe  that  if  a  company  of  mutes,  say  two  or  three  hundred, 
more  or  less,  with  such  of  their  hearing  friends  and  relations 
as  choose  to  join  them,  should  go  west,  settle  in  some  place 
where  there  was  room  enough,  and  form  themselves  into  a 
community,  governed  by  suitable  laws,  and  headed  by  able 
leaders,  such  an  institution  would  be  both  permanent  and 
beneficial. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have  always  found  deaf- 
mutes  to  be  greater  readers,  better  informed  and  more  intel- 
ligent, where  there  are  a  number  of  them  in  the  same  place, 
than  when  scattered,  as  many,  if  not  most  of  them  are,  among 
the  hearing.  1  therefore  can  not  agree  with  Mr.  Booth  that 
"the  wisest  course  is  to  let  them  remain  Host'  among  the 
hearing."  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Booth  says,  that  deaf-mutes  are 
i 
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compelled  to  read  and  write  while  in  this  "lost"  condition, 
but  it  is  for  want  of  any  better  mode  of  communication  with 
those  with  whom  they  live.  It  does  not  prove  them  to  be 
better  informed  or  more  intelligent  than  they  would  be  if 
placed  in  a  body  by  themselves.  A  deaf-mute,  generally 
speaking,  is  not  apt  to  understand  what  he  reads,  by  himself, 
so  well  as  when  he  has  access  to  some  individuals  of  the 
same  class.  What  one  does  not  understand  another  can 
explain,  and  thus  they  promote  each  other's  improvement. 

Mr.  Booth  says  that  "  scandal,  backbiting  and  other  dia- 
bolisms" ire  as  common  with  deaf-mutes  as  with  hearing 
persons ;  I  do  not  doubt  it,  but  if  he  intends  it  as  an  objec- 
tion against  the  formation  of  a  community,  it  is  a  weak  argu- 
ment, for  every  one  knows  that  other  communities  flourish 
in  spite  of  such  things. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  a  community  of  deaf-mutes  would 
be  without  disadvantages,  yet  when  all  things  are  con- 
sidered, I  think  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  one,  if  well 
regulated,  are  enough  to  render  such  a  community  desirable. 

Mr.  Flournoy  wants  Congress  to  grant  us  the  government 
of  a  "piece  of  territory"  large  enough  for  a  state;  we,  of 
course,  to  pay  government  prices  for  the  land :  it  is  not  the 
land  that  he  asks  as  a  gift,  but  the  government  of  the  land. 
"He  seems  to  think  that  the  Land  without  the  government, 
would  be  undesirable.  The  extent  of  territory  proposed, 
"about  the  size  of  Rhode  Island  or  Connecticut,"  is  an  ob- 
jection ;  all  the  deaf-mutes  in  the  country  could  not  settle  it 
to  advantage. 

The  government  of  a  "  state  "  would  be  a  very  undesirable 
and  inconvenient  responsibility.  There  are  ability,  energy 
and  talent  enough  among  the  deaf-mutes  of  this  country  to 
govern  a  state  with  credit  to  themselves  and  all  concerned ; 
but,  as  I  believe  that  "  politics  and  government,  so  far  from 
being  'the  chief  end  of  man,'  are  a  necessary  evil,  of  which 
the  less  we  have  the  better,"  I  propose  to  try  the  experiment 
on  a  smaller  scale.  1  believe  that  an  application  to  Con- 
gress would  be  a  failure,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  encourage 
a  movement  in  that  direction.    It  would  be  a  waste  of  time, 
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and  in  case  of  its  failure,  discouragements  would  arise. 
Oar  first  movement  must  succeed,  or  many  who  would 
otherwise  go  with  us,  will  not  come  up  to  the  aid  of  another 
and  different  plan.  It  becomes  us  to  be  prudent,  and  con- 
sider well,  which  of  all  the  plans  offered  is  most  likely  to 
succeed. 

Mr.  Booth  would  have  us  remain  in  our  original  "  oblivion" 
Mr.  Flournoy  would  scatter  us  over  a  tract  of  territory  where 
we  should  be  like  angel's  visits,  "  few  and  far  between." 

I  suggest  that  when  a  sufficient  number  of  mutes,  with 
their  friends,  are  found,  as  I  have  no  doubt  there  might  be, 
they  emigrate  to  some  previously  selected  spot  in  the  west, 
and  buy  up  a  piece  of  land  six  miles  square.  This  would 
make  a  township  of  23,040  acres,  which,  bought  with  land- 
warrants  at  present  prices,  would  cost  not  far  from  $20,000.* 
Let  them  settle  it,  choose  leaders,  and  make  laws  to  govern 
themselves,  the  laws  always  to  be  framed  in  accordance  with 
the  territorial  laws  and  the  Federal  constitution. 

There  are  enough  in  the  States,  willing  and  able  to  do  this, 
and  all  they  need  is  a  call  from  some  of  their  more  influen- 
tial unfortunates.  Aside  from  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
association  with  each  other,  there  would  be  no  need  of  ap- 
plying to  Congress,  and  the  government  of  the  township 
would  be  as  much  as  they  would  care  to  be  troubled  with." 
They  could  regulate  their  own  affairs,  build  and  plant,  and 
would  no  doubt  grow  to  be  a  respectable  colony.  They 
could  have  their  own  Sunday  schools  and  churches,  where 
the  gospel  would  be  preached  in  the  silent  but  expressive 
language  of  signs,  understood  by  all  and  felt  by  not  a  few. 
If  a  mute  wishes  to  sell  out,  let  him  do  so,  and  to  whom  he 
pleases;  let  the  colony  be  truly  republican  in  spirit.  Of 
course,  advantages  would  arise  from  the  mutes  being  in  the 
majority.  They  could  not  be  kept  so  by  hereditary  descent, 
but  let  it  begin  well  and  be  conducted  wisely,  and  deaf-mute 


*  [This  would  afford  a  hundred  and  forty  or  more  farms  of  160  acres  each, 
and  allowing  five  persons  to  each  family,  would  support  a  farming  population  of 
seven  hundred,  besides  leaving  room  enough  for  a  large  number  who  might  be 
engaged  in  mechanical,  mercantile  and  other  pursuits. — Editor.] 
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emigration  will  keep  up  the  required  number.  The  motives 
which  governs  those  who  go,  should  be  a  desire  for  personal, 
and  mutual  benefit.  Let  brotherly  love  prevail  among  them, 
and  let  them  not  go  because  they  thirst  for  power  or  wealth, 
These  will  accrue  to  the  colony  in  years  to  come ;  no  one 
expects  to  find  them  in  the  wilderness  without  toil  and  pa- 
tience. 

I  may  have  more  to  say  in  future  numbers  of  the  Annals. 
In  the  mean  time,  if  any  of  my  fellow  mutes  have  any  ideas 
to  communicate,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 
Yours,  &c, 

Wm,  Martin  Chamberlain. 

[We  think  that  there  are  not  many  intelligent  deaf-mutes,  who  share  in 
the  feeling  expressed  by  the  writer  of  the  following  letter,  as  well  as  by  Mr. 
Flournoy,  viz.,  that  they  are  despised  by  the  hearing.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
writes  us  that  he  has  seen  nothing  to  warrant  Mr.  Flournoy  in  speaking  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  as  "a  scorned  and  down-trodden  caste,"  as  he  does  in  one 
of  his  letters.  It  would  be  a  pity  that  any  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  should 
cherish  such  a  feeling,  with  no  foundation  for  it  in  fact. — Editor.] 

-  • 

Six  Mile  P.  O.,  Jennings  Co.,  Ind.* 
Mr.  Samuel  Porter: 

I  saw  in  the  American  Annals  for  January,  1858,  letters 
from  E.  Booth  and  J.  J.  Flournoy,  speaking  of  forming 
a  colony  of  deaf-mutes,  and  to  that  I  would  say  that  it  would 
make  me  happy,  as  well  as  many  more  of  my  class  of  people, 
if  such  a  thing  could  be  brought  about, — for  a  great  many 
reasons.  The  deaf-mutes  would  all  be  happy,  as  they  can 
not  now  be,  because  they  have  nobody  that  can  or  will  con- 
verse with  them,  and  many  people  look  on  a  deaf-mute  as 
if  he  were  a  fool,  because  he  can  not  talk,  and  because  to 
them  deaf-mutes  look  so  foolish,  just  because  they  can  not 
understand  them.  If  they  were  by  themselves,  they  could 
be  happy  ;  but  as  they  are  separated,  they  are  in  many  cases 
despised  by  hearing  men.  That  I  have  found  out  myself, 
because  the  hearing  man  says  to  the  mute,  You  are  a  fool 


*  Mr.  C.  has  since  changed  his  address  to  Elizabethtown,  Bartholomew  Co., 
Ind. 
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and  crazy  impostor.  Therefore,  I  say,  I  am  for  a  place  where 
.all  my  deaf-mute  brethren  could  live  and  be  happy ;  and  I 
would  say  to  J.  J.  Flournoy,  that  I  like  his  enterprise,  and  if 
it  should  come  so  far  as  to  buy  the  land,  I  would  say,  that  I 
would  give  $5,000  to  it  in  cash,  and  if  all  would  help,  the 
thing  could  be  done.  I  am  an  orphan.  I  became  deaf  by 
sickness.  I  was  then  ten  years  old,  and  could  never  since 
enjoy  myself,  with  all  my  father  left  me,  a  good  farm  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  worth  $18,000.  I  am  all  alone.  My 
father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  are  all  dead,  and  left 
me  the  farm  and  $2,000  in  cash,  which  I  loan  out  at  ten  per 
cent.  But  with  all  that,  I  am  not  happy,  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  I  am  twenty-four  years 
old  and  am  not  married. 

This  is  what  I  think  of  the  case,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
it  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible.  Please  give  me  a  place 
in  the  Annals. 

P.  H.  Confer. 

[Mr.  John  Carlin,  of  New  York,  in  a  familiar  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Clerc,  notes  among  other  things,  his  impressions  in  regard  to  Mr.  Flour- 
noy's  scheme.  Though  not  designed  at  all  for  the  public  eye,  Mr.  Carlin 
will  excuse  the  liberty  we  take  of  copying  his  words,  as  follows.  Ed.] 

I  read  in  the  Annals,  the  January  number,  the  letters  of 
Messrs.  Flournoy  and  Booth,  in  reference  to  the  "  Common- 
wealth of  Deaf  Mutes  "  in  some  territory,  for  which  I  would 
most  respectfully  suggest  the  name  of  Deaf-Mutia,  or,  for 
euphony's  sake,  Gesturia.  They  both  are  ably  written,  and 
do  much  credit  to  their  heads  and  to  their  Alma  Mater.  As 
to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Flournoy's  theory,  all  that  I  can  say  is, 
that  nothing  is  more  pleasurable  to  our  sensations,  as  we 
loll  in  our  arm-chairs  by  the  fire-side,  than  the  building  of 
castles  in  the  air.  Without  manual  labor,  we  can  rear  up  in 
the  vacuum,  structures  surpassing  Solomon's  temple  in  mag- 
nificence and  costliness  of  materials,  kingdoms  of  vast  mag- 
nitude and  power,  or  ladders  of  eminence  to  ascend  to  the 
summit  of  fame.  But  in  practice  to  ensure  success,  it  re- 
quires dollars,  eagles  and  dimes  in  countless  bags,  to  com- 
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mence  the  work  with,  besides  perseverance,  patience  and 
industry  to  keep  the  work  steady  ;  we  all  would  have  to  lend 
our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  not  to  stand  looking  on  or 
gesturing  all  the  long  day. 

As  regards  the  founding  of  a  deaf-mute  commonwealth 
any  where,  the  obstacles  to  its  ultimate  success  are  truly 
formidable.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  deaf-mute  community  in  this  country  can  not 
raise  up  the  wind  so  as  to  swell  the  flapping  sails  of  Mr. 
Flournoy's  scheme ;  besides,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
majority  of  them  show  little  decision  of  purpose  in  any  enter- 
prise whatever.  For  my  own  part,  failing  to  perceive  the 
practicability  of  the  scheme,  to  which  Mr.  Flournoy  clings 
with  a  constancy  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  I  am  content  with 
my  being  "lost  among  the  hearing  persons,"  whose  superior 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  benefits  my  mind  far 
more  than  would  the  perpetual  gestures  of  the  thousands  of 
the  bona  fide  residents  in  Gesturia.  Drive  to  the  neighbor- 
ing states  our  hearing  children  whom  we  love  so  well !  I 
reckon  Mr.  Flournoy  has  no  little  prattlers  of  his  own  to 
cheer  the  solitude  of  his  plantation. 

[The  following  sportive  treatment  of  the  subject,  by  Mr.  John  R.  Burnet, 
•will  serve  to  enliven  the  discussion,  and  will  give  offense,  we  trust,  to  no 
one.  It  is  proper  for  us,  however,  to  advise  Mr.  Burnet,  that  Mr.  Flournoy 
would  tell  him  he  has  hit  wide  of  the  mark  in  one  of  his  points.  Mr.  Flour- 
noy writes,  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  he  should  not  feel  himself  at  liberty 
even  to  join  the  colony  in  person.  "  I  have  long  been  attempting,"  he  says, 
11  to  play  a  sort  of  moral  reformer  in  Georgia,  to  induce  the  deportation  of 
the  slaves  to  Liberia,  and  I  fear,  if  I  should  go  west  now,  I  should  be  aban- 
doning a  sacred  duty  I  owe  to  my  God  and  my  countrymen,  to,  feeble  as  I  am, 
endeavor  to  save  the  republic  by  the  expulsion  of  the  national '  bone  of  con- 
tention."' Editor.] 

I  wish  to  offer  the  tribute  of  my  admiration  for  the  mag- 
nificent views  put  forth  by  Mr.  Flournoy.  I  hope  he  will  go 
on  and  prosper.  The  government  of  a  territory  is  the  object 
to  which  he  at  present  modestly  limits  himself.  I  think  I  fore- 
see his  views  will  soar  higher  yet,  till  he  and  the  deaf-mutes 
of  America  will  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  con- 
Vol.  X.  12 
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trol  of  an  independent  republic.  Will  not  President  Flour- 
noy  sound  better  than  Governor  Flournoy  ?  For  myself,  hav- 
ing a  turn  for  foreign  travel,  I  would  rather  be  an  attache  to 
the  embassy  to  London  or  Paris,  (for  which  post  I  hope  my 
application  may  have  precedence  on  file,)  than  a  member  of 
the  state  government;  not  intending,  however,  to  decline  any 
office  in  which  it  may  be  judged  that  I  may  be  useful  to  my 
country  that  is  to  be ;  provided  the  acceptance  does  not 
oblige  me  to  neglect  my  own  family. 

Speaking  of  family,  I  would  suggest  a  way  of  getting  over 
the  difficulty  raised  by  Mr.  Booth.  Let  it  be  provided  that 
the  estates  of  deaf-mutes  may  pass  to  their  daughters  who 
hear  and  speak,  provided  these  daughters  marry  only  deaf 
husbands.  And  if  there  be  no  daughters,  I  would  so  far 
respect  the  paternal  feelings  of  worthy  deaf-mute  citizens 
that  I  would  let  their  hearing  sons  inherit,  provided  they 
would  consent,  like  Ulysses  on  the  coast  of  the  Syrens,  to 
stop  their  ears  with  wax.  They  would  then  have  no  advan- 
tage over  deaf-mutes  in  public  meetings  and  conversation  at 
least,  which  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  required. 

I  would  further  suggest,  to  make  the  scheme  more  practi- 
cable, that  we  need  not  insist  on  permanent  residence  in 
voters.  Let  all  deaf-mutes  come,  pay  tax,  and  vote,  and 
then  vamos,  a  la  Kansas.  Many  would  do  that,  who  might 
not  find  it  for  their  interest  to  pitch  their  stakes  in  the  new 
promised  land. 


ANECDOTE  AND  NOTICE  OF  JACOB  MORRISON,  AN 
UNEDUCATED  DEAF-MUTE. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Turner: 

My  Dear  Friend  :  I  here  copy  from  the  composition 
book  which  I  wrote  down  in  a  class  under  Dr.  Peet,  my  then 
teacher,  after  the  time  of  Col.  Knapp's  visit  to  the  American 
Asylum,  some  time  in  1826.  The  book  has  been  missing  or 
lost  until  last  December,  when  it  was  accidentally  found, 
upon  which  I  sent  the  letter  of  inquiry.    If  you  think  it 
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proper,  please  have  the  anecdote  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Clark 
inserted  in  the  Annals. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Thomas  Brown. 

anecdote. 

"I  am  about  to  relate,  with  sincere  delight,  an  anecdote 
of  a  deaf  and  dumb  young  man  which  my  teacher,  Mr.  Peet, 
had  from  Col.  Knapp,  a  celebrated  lawyer  of  Boston.  Col. 
Knapp  formerly  lived  in  Sanbornton,  a  town  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  is  situated  between  two  branches  of  the  Merri- 
mack. This  deaf  and  dumb  young  man,  named  Jacob 
Morrison,  is  now  living  therein. 

"  An  apple-tree  stood  by  the  Winnipisioggee  branch,  and 
one  of  its  branches  grew  projecting  solitarily,  on  which  sev- 
eral apples  that  became  soft  by  the  warm  weather,  chanced 
to  hang,  though  it  was  November  or  December.  One  day, 
Col.  Knapp,  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  was  in  company 
with  several  boys  at  the  same  apple-tree  for  their  amusement 
or  innocent  tricks.  On  observing  several  soft  apples  on  one 
branch,  they  desired  to  get  them ;  this  led  them  to  say  to 
each  other, '  You  dare  not  climb  up  and  get  them.'  Upon 
this,  Col.  Knapp,  an  active  boy,  said,  '  I  will  try  to  do  it 
without  hesitation;'  accordingly,  he  climbed  up  and  pro- 
ceeded forward,  I  suppose,  with  much  caution,  along  that 
branch,  to  which  he  closely  clung  with  one  hand,  while  he 
extended  the  other  to  take  an  apple,  and  he  did  successfully 
and  put  in  his  pocket;  on  a  sudden,  the  branch  broke,  and 
he  fell  into  the  water  in  great  agitation.  Immediately  the 
boys  cried  aloud  in  fear.  When  his  father  was  alarmed  for 
the  falling  of  his  son  into  the  river,  he  instantly  hastened 
with  men,  leaving  several  oxen  and  plows  in  the  field,  and 
came  up  to  the  same  place  by  the  apple-tree.  But  fortu- 
nately, a  considerate  deaf  and  dumb  man,  eighteen  years  old, 
seeing  their  alarming  haste,  quickly  ran  from  them,  not  in 
the  same  way,  but  another  one,  for  the  river  was  nearer,  and 
coming  up  to  the  river,  he  forded  to  wait  for  the*  rescue  of 
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the  helpless  boy  when  he  came.  After  a  short  time  this 
generous  deaf  and  dumb  man  discovered  him  coming  under 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  took  him  with  his  arms,  and 
put  him  on  the  bank,  and  the  boy  recovered.  If  this  man 
had  inconsiderately  ran  to  the  place  where  the  boy  fell  into 
the  water,  with  his  father,  he  would  have  been  drowned. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  man  was  more  considerate  and  prudent 
than  Knapp's  father,  though  he  was  a  sea-captain. 

"After  several  years,  young  Knapp  was  sent  to  attend 
school.  After  that,  he  bought  a  new  watch  and  gave  it  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  young  man  as  a  present  in  memory  of 
his  generous  rescue  of  him  from  drowning ;  besides,  he  taught 
him  how  to  know  the  time  by  the  second  hand  ;  pretty  soon, 
the  deaf  and  dumb  man  understood  the  time  and  the  second 
hand.    Jacob  Morrison  still  wears  the  watch. 

"  When  Col.  Knapp  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  he  luckily  obtained  their  favorable 
consent  for  the  support  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  represent- 
ing to  them  the  circumstances  of  this  deaf  and  dumb  man. 
If  Col.  Knapp  had  remained  in  New  Hampshire,  he  would 
have  applied  to  the  legislature  to  help  the  New  Hampshire 
deaf  and  dumb." 

letter  from  n.  h.  clark,  esq. 

Mr.  Brown  : 

Sir  :  Yours  of  December,  22d  ultimo,  directed  to  the  post- 
master of  this  town,  Sanbornton,  making  inquiry  concern- 
ing a  deaf-mute,  Jacob  Morrison,  was  put  into  my  hands  on 
the  15th  January,  with  a  request  that  I  would  give  it  the  re- 
quired attention.  I  will  now  endeavor  to  give  you  the  best 
information  I  can  gather  from  my  own  recollection,  and  from 
many  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  this  vicinity,  who  had  ac- 
quaintance with  said  Jacob  Morrison,  during  most  of  his 
life-time. 

Had  he  lived  to  this  time,  it  appears  that  he  would  have 
been  about  eighty-two  years  old.  The  only  record  I  have 
been  able  to  find  of  his  age,  I  here  copy  from  the  slab  at 
the  head  of  his  grave  :  "  Jacob  Morrison  died  November  23, 
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1838,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age."  Thus,  you  will  perceive 
that  twenty  years  will  have  passed  on  the  twenty-third  of 
the  coming  November,  of  this  year,  since  his  death  ;  and 
from  the  time  of  his  rescuing  Knapp  from  drowning,  must 
have  been  about  sixty-four  years;  so  that  many  of  the  inci- 
dents connected  with  that  period  of  his  life,  must  have  passed 
from  the  memory  of  those  contemporary  with  him.  But  few 
are  living  in  this  vicinity,  who  have  known  him  longer  than 
your  humble  servant,  the  writer  of  this,  who  is  now  advanc- 
ing in  his  seventieth  year. 

Of  Jacob's  rescuing  young  Knapp  from  drowning,  and  of 
Knapp's  giving  him  the  watch,  I  have  been  unable  to  get 
any  definite  information.  His  brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom 
there  was  quite  a  large  family,  have  all  passed  to  that  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveler  returns ;  his  relatives  and  connec- 
tions, descendants  from  his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are 
now  living,  have  mostly  removed  from  this  neighborhood, 
the  place  of  Jacob's  nativity,  and  where  he  lived  during  his 
natural  life.  One  man,  whose  first  wife  was  a  niece  of  Ja- 
cob's, (she  being  dead,)  is  quite  certain  that  he  has  heard  his 
wife,  and  some  of  her  father's  family,  speak  of  the  incidents 
of  the  rescue  and  of  the  watch.  We  doubt  not  the  truthful- 
ness of  your  "  anecdote."  I  have  some  strong  impressions 
of  hearing  the  story  of  the  rescue  related,  but  none  of  the 
giving  of  the  watch. 

The  writer  of  this  well  remembers  Col.  Knapp,  when  a 
boy.  He  lived  with  a  Mr.  Darling,  whose  wife  was  a  sister 
to  Jacob  Morrison,  and  who  lived  near  to  Jacob's  father. 
We  were  school-mates.  Mr.  Darling's  orchard  stood,  where 
many  of  the  trees  are  now  standing,  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  some  of  the  trees  stood  near  to  the  water.  The  conclu- 
sion we  generally  come  to,  relative  to  the  watch,  is  that  his 
friends,  who  then  had  the  care  of  him,  considered  Jacob  not 
capable  of  taking  proper  care  of  it,  and  took  care  of  it  for 
him.  That  he  knew  how  to  reckon  time  by  the  clock,  and  I 
believe  by  the  watch,  is  not  doubted  by  those  who  were  most 
familiar  with  him.  His  general  occupation  was  farm  work, 
but  he  was  not  entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  farm,  although  he 
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inherited  a  small  one  from  his  father's  estate,  not  so  much  from 
want  of  capacity,  as  from  want  of  proper  training.  I  well 
recollect  to  have  heard  the  remark  made  by  different  indi- 
viduals, that  could  Jacob  have  had  the  privilege  of  talking 
and  hearing,  with  the  educational  advantages  then  com- 
monly enjoyed,  he  would  have  been  a  man  of  superior  abili- 
ties to  any  of  his  brothers.  From  my  own  observation,  I 
fully  concur  with  that  opinion. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  which  must  have  taken  place 
about  sixty  years  since,  he  lived  with  some  of  his  relatives, 
near  by  his  father's  late  residence,  until  1826,  when  he  was 
put  under  guardianship,  and  taken  into  the  family  of  Mr.  D. 
H.  Clement,  in  this  immediate  neighborhood,  and  about  a 
mile  from  his  former  residence,  Mrs.  Clement  being  a  niece 
of  Jacob's  ;  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 

His  general  deportment  was  very  good  through  his  life, 
manifesting  a  good  degree  of  good  will  and  kindness  to  all 
who  treated  him  in  a  corresponding  manner.  His  distin- 
guishing sense  of  right  from  wrong,  was  manifestly  evident, 
by  giving  warmly  approving  expression  of  the  former,  and 
an  utter  detestation  of  the  latter,  with  an  expressed  belief  of 
rewards  and  punishments  after  this  life. 

Some  of  Jacob's  friends,  more  in  sport  than  sober  earnest, 
procured  his  election  to  the  important  post  of  hog-reeve,  which 
he  enjoyed  very  well,  and  made  it  a  source  of  much  amuse- 
ment for  himself  and  his  neighbors,  by  calling  upon  them 
and  notifying  them  to  take  care  of  their  rambling  porkers, — 
as  it  was  the  custom  in  those  days  to  let  the  swine  run  in 
the  highway, — intimating  if  his  requirements  were  not  com- 
plied with,  the  lash  of  the  law  would  be  fully  applied  to  all 
delinquents.  Sometimes,  armed  and  equipped  with  his  yok- 
ing and  ringing  apparatus,  he  would  sally  forth,  and  put  the 
predatory  grunters  in  possession  of  legal  neck  and  nasal 
ornaments,  much  to  his  satisfaction  and  the  owners'  approval. 
In  one  of  these  excursions,  he  found  a  number  of  swine  at 
large  in  the  highway,  belonging  to  one  of  our  wealthiest 
citizens  ;  driving  them  to  their  home,  and  securing  them,  he 
proceeded  to  apply  the  yokes  and  rings  in  legal  order,  which 
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raised  a  murderous  outcry  from  the  victims  of  his  operations? 
arousing  the  attention  of  their  comfort-enjoying  owner,  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  such  an  uproarious  tumult  among  his 
bristly  tribe,  who  finding  Jacob  so  earnestly  engaged  in  his 
official  duties,  put  to  a  helping  hand  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. He  then  paid  Jacob  his  required  fee,  who  returned 
home  elated  with  his  good  success. 

Jacob  inherited  a  very  good  property  from  his  father's 
estate,  but  never  had  the  care  of  it.  Although  appraised  to 
his  guardian,  in  1826,  for  $300,  it  was  sold  at  his  decease  in 
1838,  for  $1,273.  For  a  number  of  years  he  kept  bees,  and 
from  them  he  had  some  gain.  In  the  season  proper  for  the 
business,  which  he  well  understood,  he  followed  trapping  on 
the  river,  for  musk-rat  and  mink,  with  very  good  success. 

It  may  well  and  truthfully  be  said  of  Jacob,  that  he  was 
master  of  mimicry ;  any  motion,  gesture,  form  or  position  of 
a  person,  he  would  describe  with  unmistakable  perfection. 
It  was  a  source  of  much  amusement  to  him,  on  the  fourth 
of  July  of  each  year,  to  visit  the  fields  of  the  farmers  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  stick  such  patches  of  corn  and  potatoes, 
as  he  might  find  unhoed,  and  then  to  tell  the  owners  what 
he  had  done,  accompanied  with  a  taunting  jeer  at  their  want 
of  industry,  which  you  understand  was  done  by  motions 
and  gestures. 

He  had  a  faculty  for  driving  oxen  peculiar  to  himself,  in 
which  in  a  number  of  instances  he  excelled,  by  driving  teams 
with  their  loads  out  of  places  where  they  were  stuck,  to  the 
surprise  of  those  who  witnessed  the  feat.  His  voice  proba- 
bly contributed  much  to  his  success,  it  being  a  sharp  yelping 
sound.  Horses  he  did  not  want  anything  to  do  with,  saying 
in  his  way,  that  they  would  kick  and  bite. 

He  was  not  married,  although  he  would  frequently  say 
that  he  should  be  soon  ;  in  the  spring,  that  he  should  have 
a  wife  before  the  cold  freezing  weather  should  come ;  and 
in  the  winter,  that  he  should  be  married  before  the  warm 
sweating  weather  should  arrive.  He  was  always  very  re- 
spectful to  the  ladies,  not  seeking  to  avoid  them  with  a  bash- 
ful timidity,  but  meeting  them  with  rather  a  manly,  respectful 
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deportment.  In  his  talks  of  marrying,  he  would  point  out 
some  fair  one  as  the  object  of  his  choice,  to  whom  he  should 
give  the  right  hand  of  matrimonial  fellowship.  However,  I 
think  that  he  never  seriously  proposed  to  any  one  to  be  united 
with  him  in  the  silken  bond. 

About  two  monthsj  prior  to  his  death,  he  had  a  paralytic 
stroke,  affecting  his  right  side,  which  prostrated  him,  and 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  said  for  some  time  be- 
fore his  sickness,  that  he  was  soon  to  die;  he  seemed  to  have 
a  fixed  presentiment  that  that  event  would  soon  come  upon 
him,  and  that  when  it  should  take  place,  he  should  go  up, 
intimating  his  firm  belief  that  he  should  enjoy  a  happy 
futurity.  In  this  view  he  appeared  to  be  unwaveringly  fixed, 
to  the  close  of  his  mortal  life. 

As  to  Col.  Knapp,  I  can  say  but  little  more,  but  as  I  un- 
derstand, after  he  had  acquired  his  education  and  proper 
legal  attainments,  he  sat  down  in  Newburyport  as  a  prac- 
titioner of  the  law,  which  I  believe  he  pursued  with  very 
good  success,  acquiring  a  good  celebrity  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
valuable  citizen.  How  long  he  continued  there  I  do  not 
know;  my  impression  is  that  he  moved  from  there  to  New 
York,  but  that  he  has  been  dead  several  years. 

Most  respectfully,  yours, 

Nathaniel  H.  Clark. 

Sanbornton  Bridge,  N.  H.,  ) 
February,  1858.  \ 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  REV.  THOMAS 
H.  GALLAUDET. 

BY  JOHN  W.  JACOBS, 

Instructor  in  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Last  spring,  the  pupils  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  organized  among  themselves  a  Literary 
Society  ;  its  object  being,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the 
constitution,  "their  advancement  in  knowledge  and  improve- 
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mentin  sign-language."  The  constitution  is  similar  in  most 
of  its  features,  to  those  of  literary  societies  in  general.  The 
respects  in  which  it  differs  are,  that  the  female  pupils  are 
admitted  as  members,  and  that  the  society  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  and  permanent  divisions,  called  the  Gallaudet 
and  Clerc  divisions.  The  officers  are  chosen  from  each 
division  alternately,  and  each  division  chooses  a  speaker  to 
address  the  society  at  its  weekly  meetings.  He  is  expected 
to  make  express  preparation  during  the  week  for  this  duty. 
These  two  features  are  admirable;  the  one,  as  it  acts  as  a 
stimulus  upon  the  speakers  to  make  the  best  display  they  are 
capable  of;  the  other,  because  it  excites  emulation  and  zeal 
among  the  members  to  sustain  the  credit  of  their  respective 
divisions:  at  the  .same  time,  promoting  knowledge  among 
them,  training  their  minds  in  careful,  connected  thought,  and 
improving  them  in  the  use  of  their  own  beautiful  and  ex- 
pressive language. 

According  to  a  provision  in  the  constitution,  the  society, 
with  the  consent  of  the  faculty  of  the  Institution,  celebrated 
the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Mr.  Gallaudet. 
Thinking  that  a  notice  of  the  event  would  be  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  the  Annals,  I  beg  space  for  an  account  of  the 
exercises  of  the  occasion. 

The  general  release  visible  about  the  Institution,  the  busy 
preparation  commencing  at  early  morning,  and  the  donning 
of  holiday  apparel,  indicated  that  something  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  was  going  on.  At  an  early  hour,  the  so- 
ciety assembled,  the  girls  approaching  the  hall  through  files 
of  the  boys,  dispensing  on  each  side  the  light  of  their  smiles 
and  other  manifestations  of  pleasure,  and  receiving  in  return 
various  exhibitions  of  gallantry  and  respect. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  John  Blount,  a 
teacher,  who,  by  the  unanimous  request  of  the  society,  pre- 
sided. The  speakers,  who  had  been  previously  chosen, 
each  by  his  own  division,  occupied  seats  on  the  right  of  the 
chairman. 

Benjamin  Oney,  representative  of  the  Clerc  division,  first 
addressed  the  meeting.    His  address,  previously  written  out 
Vol.  X.  13 
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on  the  blackboard,  consisted  of  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr. 
Gallaudet.  The  address  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
delivery,  but  was,  of  course,  brief.  That  part,  however, 
which  had  reference  to  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  was  related  more  at  length  and  in  a  very  inter- 
esting manner;  and  was  certainly  delivered  to  an  apprecia- 
tive audience.  For  instance,  the  speaker  drew  attention  to 
the  day  on  which  Mr.  Gallaudet  set  sail  for  Europe,  to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  and 
represented  it  as  the  day  on  which  the  first  definite,  signifi- 
cant act  was  performed  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
this  country.  Again,  attention  was  called  to  his  return  home 
from  Europe  accompanied  by  Mr.  Clerc,  to  undertake  the 
work  that  has  been  followed  by  such  wide-spread  and  benef- 
icent results.  This  was  answered  by  special  tokens  of  grat- 
itude and  pleasure.  Mr.  Gallaudet's  marriage  to  a  deaf 
and  dumb  lady,  was  held  up  as  one  of  the  proud  fruits  of 
deaf-mute  education.  After  the  address,  the  society  ad- 
journed to  dinner,  prepared  specially  in  respect  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

At  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  society  again  assembled,  to 
witness  the  address  of  the  representative  of  the  Gallaudet 
division,  Robert  H.  King.  This  address  was  particularly 
appropriate.  The  subject  was  not  formally  stated,  but  may 
be  defined  as,  The  educated  and  uneducated  mute  compared. 
The  condition  of  the  one  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
other,  was  portrayed  in  every  aspect.  The  capacities  and 
materials  of  happiness  of  the  one,  and  the  sad  dearth  and 
dreariness  of  life  to  the  other  were  vividly  represented,  and 
even  made  more  forcible  by  being  rendered  in  sign  language. 
This  great  superiority  was  presented  as  the  result  of  educa- 
tion ;  referable  under  God,  to  the  devotion  and  exertions  of 
Mr.  Gallaudet  as  the  originator  and  successful  prosecutor  of 
deaf-mute  education  in  our  country,  and  demanding  grati- 
tude and  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the  mute.  The  speaker 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  expressions  of  applause  from 
the  audience,  and  the  engaged  attention  and  occasionally 
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moistened  eye,  gave  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  the 
address. 

After  the  regular  addresses,  remarks  were  made  by  other 
members  of  the  society  and  by  two  of  the  teachers,  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion. 

Thus  passed  a  very  interesting  entertainment.  The  pupils 
have  frequently  since  expressed  to  the  writer  their  relish  and 
enjoyment  of  it. 

The  writer  can  not  omit  the  opportunity  of  speaking  of 
the  admirable  discipline  that  prevails  in  our  Institution,  the 
harmony  and  good-will  that  subsist  among  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  consequently  their  happiness  and  contentment. 
This  goodly  state  of  things  is,  in  large  measure,  owing  to 
the  system  of  discipline  in  the  Institution — strict  and  unre- 
laxing,  yet  considerate  and  discriminating — practised  by  its 
most  excellent  Monitor,  Mr.  Blount.  Much  is  owing  also 
to  the  influence  of  this  society,  whose  exhibition  has  just 
been  described,  and  before  its  institution,  to  the  personal 
exertions  of  the  teachers  to  interest  and  divert  the  minds  of 
the  pupils,  on  holidays  and  recesses,  from  the  strain  and 
monotony  of  school  life. 


SINGULAR  MENTAL  AFFECTION,  WITH  LOSS  OF  SPEECH. 

Mich.  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  / 
Flint,  March  8,  1858.  \ 

Editor  of  the  Annals  : 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  account  of  singular  mental 
phenomena  and  loss  of  speech,  by  sickness,  is  copied  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  husband  of  the  lady  whose  case 
is  described.  It  is  forwarded  to  the  Annals  with  the  hope 
that  you,  sir,  or  some  of  your  readers,  will  throw  light  on  the 
subject. 

The  husband  writes  thus : — "  My  wife,  aged  twenty-two 
years,  is  a  mute.    Four  years  ago  she  was  taken  in  child- 
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birth  with  spasms,  and  for  weeks  lay  vibrating  between  life 
and  death,  and  when  she  did  recover,  her  speech  was  gone, 
and  she  has  not  been  able  to  talk  since.  And  with  her  speech 
has  gone  the  power  to  read  or  write,  though  previous  to  this 
illness  she  was  an  excellent  scholar,  an  easy,  fluent  talker, 
and  a  ready  writer.  She  now  has  a  good  voice,  can  speak 
some  easy  words,  as  yes,  no,  Charley,  Billy,  &c. — can  sing 
any  tune,  but  can  not  connect  words  or  talk.  She  can  copy 
any  writing,  but  can  not  read  it  when  copied ;  can  select 
some  words  of  print,  but  can  not  connect  them  or  read.  Her 
mind,  in  every  other  particular,  seems  as  good  as  ever,  having 
a  perfect  appreciation  of  every  thing  said  to  her,  and  she 
understands  every  thing  read  to  her,  and  her  memory  seems 
even  better  of  past  events  than  usual.  She  attends  to  her 
drawing,  her  toilet,  her  household  duties,  as  usual,  and  by 
signs  and  disconnected  words  can  make  herself  understood 
in  part  to  her  friends." 

Since  receiving  the  above,  I  have  ascertained  that  she 
became  deaf  and  blind  by  the  same  severe  illness,  but  sight 
and  hearing  were  perfectly  recovered  when  she  was  restored 
to  health. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  her 
perceptive  faculties,  so  far  as  pertains  to  language  spoken  by 
others,  are  apparently  not  in  the  least  impaired,  while  she 
can  not  speak  herself?  And  that  she  has  lost,  it  would  seem 
beyond  recovery,  the  use  of  written  language,  while  in  other 
respects  her  memory  is  as  good  as  ever?  Have  cases  similar 
to  this  been  known  ?  Who  will  give  us  the  philosophy  of 
these  phenomena  and  oblige, 

Yours  respectfully, 

B.  M.  Fay. 

[Instances  of  derangement  and  partial  loss  of  memory,  as 
the  result  of  bodily  disease,  are  not  infrequent,  and  present 
a  great  variety  of  phases,  in  a  manner  quite  unaccountable 
on  any  known  principle  of  mental  or  physiological  science,  but 
are  undoubtedly  connected  with  a  peculiar  condition  of  the 
brain.    Various  cases  are  cited  by  Dr.  Rush  in  his  work  on 
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Diseases  of  the  Mind.  A  number  of  instances  are  also 
described  in  Abercrombie  on  the  Intellectual  Powers, — one, 
in  which  the  power  of  understanding  spoken  words  was 
wholly  lost,  while  writing  was  understood  as  well  as  ever. 
The  person  thus  affected  was  an  agriculturist  on  a  large 
scale,  and  as  the  men  in  his  employ  came  to  him  for  orders, 
he  listened  to  what  they  said  without  at  all  understanding 
the  meaning,  but  attended  to  the  sound  of  the  leading  words, 
and  then  glancing  over  a  list  he  had  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
as  his  eye  fell  on  the  words  in  writing  which  he  had  just 
heard  pronounced,  he  at  once  recognized  them  as  the  same, 
and  apprehended  their  meaning.  We  presume  he  had  not 
lost  the  power  of  speech,  as  nothing  is  said  of  that. 

The  Rev.  William  Tennent,  of  New  Jersey,  when  eighteen 
years  old,  under  an  attack  of  fever,  lay  apparently  dead  for 
about  three  days.  On  his  recovery  from  the  illness,  his  mind 
was  a  perfect  blank,  as  much  so  as  that  of  a  new  born  infant. 
He  commenced  learning  again,  and  proceeded  as  if  he  had 
never  before  known  any  thing.  According  to  Dr.  Rush,  he 
had  gone  some  way  in  the  Latin  Grammar,  (having  previ- 
ously been  a  good  classical  scholar,)  when  all  at  once, 
instantaneously,  his  former  acquisitions  were  completely 
restored.  The  account,  as  given  by  Dr.  Sprague,  in  the  vol- 
umes recently  issued  of  his  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit, 
varies  somewhat  from  the  statement  by  Dr.  Rush;  but  the 
fact  of  the  loss,  by  Mr.  Tennent,  and  the  subsequent  recovery 
of  his  knowledge,  is  fully  attested.  We  have  not  at  hand 
the  Life  of  Tennent  which  forms  a  volume  by  itself. 

The  case  communicated  by  Mr.  Fay  is  indeed  in  some  of 
its  features  quite  peculiar,  and  well  deserving  of  a  permanent 
record.  The  point  of  greatest  moment  to  the  lady  and  her 
friends  must  be,  how  to  recover  what  has  been  lost,  and  in 
the  event  of  success  the  case  would  become  doubly  interest- 
ing. .Provided  there  be  no  paralysis  of  the  vocal  organs,  and 
that  the  lady  is  able  to  utter  by  imitation  words  spoken  in 
her  hearing,  or  to  do  this  as  well  as  an  infant  can,  there  is  no 
reason  apparent  why  she  cannot  learn  to  speak  by  the  same 
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process  that  a  child  does, — she  being  now  somewhat  in  the 
condition  of  a  child  in  that  stage  of  its  learning  when  it  can 
understand  nearly  all  that  is  said  to  it,  but  can  speak  only  a 
few  words.  Reading  and  writing  would  then  be  acquired  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  If  she  cannot  make  any  considerable 
progress  in  this  way,  after  persevering  efforts  such  as  children 
exert  in  learning  to  talk,  it  would  seem  at  least  possible  for 
her  to  learn  written  language  as  deaf-mutes  do,  independently 
of  spoken  words,  by  a  course  of  instruction  adapted  to  her 
case.  We  should  feel  the  more  encouragement  for  such 
efforts,  from  the  possibility  of  their  leading  to  a  restoration 
like  that  experienced  by  Mr.  Tennent ;  for  even  if  we  sup- 
pose his  sudden  recovery  of  lost  knowledge  to  have  been 
connected  with  some  inexplicable  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  brain,  yet  it  might  never  have  taken  place  but  for  his 
efforts  to  regain  by  study  that  which  he  had  forgotten. — Ed. 
Annals.] 


REPORTS  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 
Pennsylvania. 

We  have  the  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  1857.  A.  B.  Hutton,  A.  M.,  is  the 
Principal,  and  there  are  ten  assistant  instructors,  Mr.  Pratt 
who  had  some  time  before  resigned  his  place,  having  been 
re-engaged.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  one  hundred  and  seventy-four, — ninety-seven  boys  and 
seventy-seven  girls, — one  hundred  and  twenty-six  supported 
by  Pennsylvania,  fifteen  by  Maryland,  seven  by  New  Jersey, 
three  by  Delaware,  and  twenty-three  by  the  Institution  or 
their  friends.  Of  the  twenty-six  admitted  in  1857,  eleven 
were  born  deaf.  „  The  ordinary  expenses  were  $21,000  to 
$22,000. 

The  Report  is  brief.  The  appendix  contains  the  usual 
abstract  of  the  history  of  the  Institution,  description  of  the 
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process  of  instruction,  directions  to  parents,  &c,  with  a 
number  of  compositions  by  pupils. 
The  Institution  is  at  Philadelphia. 

Kentucky. 

We  have  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  (Third  Bien- 
nial) of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
for  the  years  1856-7.  The  Principal  is  J.  A.  Jacobs,  A.  M., 
who  is  assisted  by  Rev.  S.  B.  Cheek,  A.  M.,  Vice  Principal, 
and  three  other  male  teachers  and  one  female.  Mr.  Jordan 
D.  Cozatt,  a  deaf-mute  teacher,  resigned  in  August  last,  and 
his  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Talbot,  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  Centre  College.  No  death  had  occurred  in  the  Insti- 
tution, but  two  pupils,  both  females,  died  at  home  in  the 
vacations. 

The  new  edifice  was  so  nearly  completed  as  to  be  occu- 
pied in  November,  1857.  The  cost  will  be  not  far  from 
$40,000.  Gold's  patent  heater  had  been  put  in,  but  not  yet 
tested.  The  Institution  will  now  be  able  to  receive  more 
pupils  and  accommodate  them  better. 

The  catalogue  of  pupils  from  November  15th,  1855,  to 
December  1st,  1856,  embraces  eighty-eight  names, — forty- 
nine  males  and  thirty-nine  females;  thirty-five  totally  deaf; 
fifty-one  hear  loud  sounds  ;  one  doubtful ;  thirty-seven  con- 
genially deaf;  thirty-eight  deaf  by  known  disease;  four, 
cause  unknown ;  three,  disease  not  known  by  parents ;  four 
doubtful  whether  congenital  or  not.  The  diseases  are  also 
specified  and  the  number  of  cases  from  each.  The  list  from 
December  1st,  1856,  to  November  15th,  1857,  in  part  the  same 
as  the  former,  contains  eighty-six  names, — males  forty-six, 
females  forty, — but  particulars  as  above  are  not  given. 

The  ordinary  expenses  for  the  first  of  the  two  years 
were  over  $8,000,  and  for  the  second  over  $11,000.  The 
State  of  Kentucky  provides  for  the  board  and  tuition  of 
all  her  deaf-mutes,  and  requires  no  certificate  of  indigence. 
The  term  of  instruction  is  from  five  to  seven  years ;  all  who 
are  supported  by  the  State  being  considered  under  obligation 
to  remain  five  years.    The  Report  contains  a  well  prepared 
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article  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Deaf- Mute  Instruction  ; 
the  notice  of  Mrs.  George  which  appeared  in  the  Annals  ; 
the  names  of  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  several  classes,  with 
their  studies  ;  a  list  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  State,  as 
reported  by  the  Commissioners'  books  ;  directions  for  train- 
ing deaf  and  dumb  children  at  home,  &c. 
The  location  is  Danville,  Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

We  have  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
and  Officers  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
for  the  year  1857.  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  M.  A.,  is  the  Super- 
intendent, who  is  assisted  by  eight  instructors.  The  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Ball  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  George  W.  Chase,  a  former  pupil  of  the 
Institution.  At  the  date  of  the  Report,  there  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  pupils  connected  with  the  school, — 
eighty-five  males  and  seventy-two  females, — a  greater  excess 
of  males  than  in  any  previous  year. 

One  of  the  male  pupils  had  died  of  the  scarlet  fever. 
There  were,  during  the  winter,  other  cases  of  this  disease, 
and  others  subsequently  of  a  catarrhal  fever.  A  majority  of 
those  affected  with  each  of  these  diseases  were  females.  Some 
of  the  pupils  were  at  the  same  time  under  medical  treatment 
for  affections  of  the  eyes.  A  report  from  the  Physician 
always  makes  a  part  of  the  report  of  this  Institution,  a  prac- 
tice which  may  be  commended  for  general  adoption.  In  the 
one  before  us,  Dr.  S.  M.  Smith,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
reputation  in  his  profession,  expresses  his  conviction  that  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  as  a  class,  "  sustain  a  grade  of  health  be- 
low par."  He  says:  "  This  I  think  in  part  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  their  special  condition.  The  defect  or  loss 
of  one  function  in  the  organism  is  so  much  discount  to  the 
sum  total  of  health  in  the  individual,  even  if  it  be  congeni- 
tal ;  but  if  the  result  of  disorganizing  disease,  then  it  has 
directly  marred  both  the  harmony  and  vigor  of  the  bodily 
functions." 
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The  Superintendent's  Report  gives  a  review  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which,  together  with  those  of  the 
blind,  insane,  and  idiotic,  were  collected  and  published  by 
authority  of  the  State.  As  exposed  by  this  review,  they  pre- 
sent a  curious  specimen  for  those  interested  in  matters  of  sta- 
tistical inquiry.  Accurate  schedules  were  furnished  to  the 
assessors  of  the  townships,  by  whom  the  returns  were  or- 
dered to  be  made,  but  the  returns  are  shown  to  be  not  only 
altogether  partial  and  incomplete,  but  full  of  all  sorts  of 
blunders.  Two  persons  are  reported  as  dumb  and  lame. 
On  the  whole,  the  errors  and  deficiencies  are  of  such  extent 
as  to  make  the  work  utterly  worthless  as  a  basis  for  any  gen- 
eral conclusions.  We  hope  such  undertakings  will  not  be 
given  up  in  Ohio,  or  elsewhere,  from  the  failure  of  first 
attempts.  From  the  United  States  census  of  1850,  it  is 
inferred  that  there  are  now  not  far  from  twelve  hundred  deaf- 
mutes  in  Ohio,  of  whom  about  seven  hundred  are  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  of 
whom  ought  now  to  be  receiving  instruction. 

Applicants  for  admissiou  to  the  privileges  of  the  Institu- 
tion are  constantly  being  rejected,  for  want  of  the  necessary 
accommodations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legislature  will 
not  much  longer  defer  the  appropriation  needful  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  proposed  new  building. 

The  term  of  instruction  is  now  from  fiv.e  to  seven  years. 
Pupils  are  received  only  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
remain,  at  least,  five  years.  They  are,  however,  not  unfre- 
quently  prematurely  and  unwisely  removed,  for  various  rea- 
sons, of  which  one  or  two  are  mentioned  of  a  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary character.  "  One  pupil,  who  had  been  at  school 
six  years,  was  allowed  to  remain  at  home  one  year  before 
completing  his  seventh,  from  the  fear  that  by  his  prolonged 
absence  the  family  might  lose  the  power  of  conversing  with 
him  by  signs.  Another  young  woman,  whose  father  died 
during  the  last  year,  while  she  was  at  the  Institution,  has 
remained  at  home  during  the  present  session,  for  fear  that  if 
she  should  come  to  school,  some  other  friend  might  die  du- 
ring her  absence." 

Vol.  X.  14 
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The  current  expenses  of  the  year  amounted  to  $22,910.55, 
of  which,  however,  over  $1,500  was  for  improvements  on  the 
premises. 

The  location  is  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Indiana. 

We  have  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  dated  Nov.  1  st,  1857.  The  Superintendent  is  Thomas 
Maclntire,  A.  M.,  and  there  are  eight  instructors,  of  whom 
two  are  females. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  remarks  at  length  upon 
the  temporary  suspension  of  operations,  of  which  we  made 
mention  at  the  time.  Owing  to  difficulties  of  a  political 
nature  entirely,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  adjourned  in 
March,  1857,  without  making  appropriations  for  any  purpose, 
and  as  the  Institution  was  thus  left  without  pecuniary 
means,  and  especially  as  the  law  forbids  the  Trustees  from 
borrowing  money  on  account  of  the  Institution,  it  was  de- 
cided to  dismiss  the  pupils  to  their  homes,  which  was  done 
in  April.  The  Treasurer  of  the  State  at  length  consented, 
with  the  approval  of  the  other  State  officers,  to  make  ad- 
vances, in  the  faith  that  the  next  Legislature  would  supply 
the  omission.  Thus,  after  a  suspension  of  nearly  six  months, 
the  school  was  resumed,  and  happily  in  time  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  entire  former  corps  of  teachers. 

This  interruption  is  regarded,  however,  as  a  somewhat 
serious  drawback  upon  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the 
Institution.  All  the  paying  pupils  went  elsewhere.  The 
parents  of  some  of  the  pupils  were  induced  by  this  occur- 
rence to  sell  out  and  emigrate  to  other  States.  The  breaking 
up  of  classes  and  interruption  of  studies  put  back  the  prog- 
ress of  the  pupils ;  while  their  moral  character  suffered  a 
change  for  the  worse,  and  their  habits  of  subjection  to  school 
discipline  were  broken  up.  The  number  of  pupils  has  been 
diminished  from  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  to  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  Then,  the  shop  for  coopering,  which 
had  been  very  successful,  was  not  resumed,  in  consequence 
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of  the  disposal  of  the  stock  of  seasoned  materials ;  and  the 
tailor's  shop,  also,  for  the  want  of  a  foreman. 

The  whole  expenses  of  the  year  were  $21,473.50  ;  from 
which,  deducting  amount  for  improvements,  $2,207.46,  for 
shops,  reimbursed  by  earnings,  $1,531.76,  and  payments  to 
Treasurer,  $2,304.77,  there  remains,  for  ordinary  expenses,  the 
sum  of  $15,429.51.  There  is,  however,  a  debt  of  $9,061, 
incurred  during  the  three  months  before  the  suspension  of 
the  school,  in  the  expectation  that  the  Legislature  would,  as 
usual,  make  the  appropriation  in  time  to  meet  the  bills. 

The  apparatus  for  lighting  the  Institution  with  the  benzole 
gas,  which  was  to  have  been  put  up  in  October,  1856,  was 
not  completed  by  the  contractor  till  about  a  year  from  that 
time,  and  had  been  on  trial  only  about  a  month.  So  far  it 
had  operated  well,  but  how  it  would  do  in  a  very  low  or  a 
very  high  temperature  remained  to  be  tested  by  experiment. 
The  machine  is  a  new  invention,  and  claims  to  have  over- 
come all  the  difficulties  hitherto  experienced  in  the  use  of 
the  substance  for  this  purpose.  The  report  is  full  on  this 
subject. 

The  Institution  has  a  valuable  farm,  which  was  cultivated 
last  season  with  hired  labor,  at  a  net  profit,  deducting  all 
expenses  and  the  interest  of  the  capital  invested,  of  between 
five  and  six  hundred  dollars.  The  intention  is,  that  it  shall 
hereafter  be  worked  by  the  pupils,  so  far  as  practicable. 

Two  deaths  of  pupils  had  occurred, — one,  a  lad,  died  of 
congestive  fever;  the  other,  a  young  woman,  died  at  home 
during  the  summer. 

An  appropriation  for  erecting  a  steam-heating  apparatus 
in  the  Institution,  had  been  embodied  by  the  Legislature  in 
the  general  appropriation  bill,  which  failed,  as  above  men- 
tioned. The  Institution  was  thus  left  for  another  winter 
with  hot-air  furnaces,  nearly  worn  out,  and  at  best,  "insuffi- 
cient, insecure,  and  expensive."  "  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
cords  of  dry  wood,  and  from  one  to  two  thousand  bushels  of 
coal  are  consumed  annually." 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  Institution,  from  the  first,  is  three  hundred  and 
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sixty-seven.  The  average  time  they  have  been  under  in- 
struction is  only  three  years  and  a  half.  At  first,  many  of 
them  were  of  adult  age,  besides  that  the  importance  of  a 
longer  term  of  study  has  not  been  understood.  The  term  of 
instruction  is  now  from  five  to  seven  years.  The  question  of 
the  establishment  of  a  High  Class,  will  ere  long  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  specimens  of  composition  appended  to  the  report  are 
creditable  to  the  writers  and  to  the  Institution. 

The  Institution  is  at  Indianapolis. 

Tennessee. 

The  Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ten- 
nessee School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  under  date  of  October 
1st,  1857,  represents  the  institution  as  increasing  in  prosperity 
and  constantly  gaining  on  the  affections  of  the  community. 

In  October,  1856,  Mr.  H.  S.  Gillet  resigned  as  Principal, 
and  the  place  has  since  been  filled  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Scott,  who 
had  been  employed  as  an  instructor  since  April,  1853. 
There  are  four  assistant  instructors,  one  of  them  a  female. 

The  number  of  pupils  during  the  two  years  under  review 
was  eighty,  an  increase  of  ten  above  the  two  years  preceding. 
Of  these,  forty  were  males,  and  forty  females.  Fifty-two 
were  born  deaf. 

The  amount  expended  for  the  two  years,  was  $25,543.13, 
of  which  about  $3,000  was  for  repairs  on  buildings,  gas 
pipes  and  fixtures,  and  work  on  grounds. 

A  cabinet  shop  and  a  shoe  shop  are  in  successful  opera- 
tion, though  with  limited  accommodations,  as  only  eight 
pupils  have  been  employed  in  both. 

Gas  for  light  has  been  advantageously  introduced  ;  in  what 
manner  is  not  stated. 

No  death  has  occurred  during  the  two  years.  The  Physi- 
cian of  the  Institution  reports  the  health  of  the  pupils  as 
having  been  usually  good.  There  had  been  some  cases  of 
ophthalmia.  Also,  some  of  fever,  of  the  typhoid  and  inter- 
mittent type,  and  a  few  of  diarrhea  and  dysentery,  but  all 
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soon  recovered.  He  says,  "I  consider  the  location  of  the 
Institution  as  admirably  selected  in  reference  to  health, 
comfort  and  convenience."  It  is  on  a  handsome  eminence 
in  the  outskirts  of  Knoxville.* 

We  learn,  by  a  letter  of  recent  date  from  Mr.  Scott,  that 
the  Legislature  just  adjourned  had  appropriated  to  the  school 
$17,000,  besides  $5,000  for  the  erection  of  work  shops  ;  and 
further  given  power  to  draw  $200  for  each  indigent  pupil 
belonging  to  the  State. 

Iowa. 

We  have  the  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Iowa  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Principal,  Mr.  W.  E.  Ijams, 
with  two  Assistant  Instructors.  Number  of  pupils  on  the 
catalogue  for  the  year,  fifty, — males  twenty  six,  females 
twenty-four.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  from  seventy  to 
ninety  deaf-mutes  in  the  State,  of  suitable  age  to  be  under 
instruction. 

A  rented  building  is  now  occupied,  which  is  greatly  over- 
crowded, but  the  best  that  can  be  had  at  present  The 
measles  and  the  scarlet  fever  prevailed  during  the  year,  and 
the  former  proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  female  pupils. 

No  trade  has  yet  been  introduced,  partly  for  want  of 
means  and  accommodations,  and  partly  because  the  mana- 
gers of  the  Institution  "are  of  the  opinion  that  mutes  should 
generally  devote  themselves  to  farming." 

The  appropriation  of  seven  thousand  dollars  for  1857 
proved  insufficient,  and  an  additional  thousand  is  asked  for 
1858. 

The  Institution  is  now  at  Iowa  City ;  but  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment having  been  removed  from  that  place  to  Demoine, 
it  is  not  yet  settled  where  the  Institution  will  be  permanently 
located,  but  will  probably  be  determined  before  long.  This 
done,  the  State  will  probably  not  delay  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building. 
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Wisconsin. 

We  have  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and 
Officers  of  the  Wisconsin  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
for  the  year  1857.  J.  S.  Officer,  A.  M.,  is  the  Principal. 
Miss  Emily  Eddy  has  been  added  to  the  teaching  corps, 
which  previously  consisted  of  three  male  instructors.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  within  the  year  was  fifty-six,  though 
not  all  present  at  one  time.    Less  than  one-third  are  females. 

The  main  or  center  building  has  been  erected  and  covered 
at  an  expense  of  $15,000,  the  amount  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Legislature.  For  its  completion,  the  same 
amount  in  addition  would  be  required,  and  was  expected 
from  the  next  Legislature.  A  shop  for  the  pupils,  a  barn 
and  other  out-buildings,  have  also  been  erected,  for  which 
$4,500  were  appropriated.  The  expenses  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses were  about  $12,000.  Twenty-two  acres  of  land  have 
been  purchased  for  $2,000,  lying  on  three  sides  of  the  origi- 
nal site,  which  consisted  of  eleven  acres,  making  in  all 
thirty-three  acres.  The  plans  for  heating  and  lighting  the 
building  and  supplying  water,  have  not  yet  been  definitely 
decided  on.  The  Principal  notices  briefly  a  visit  which  he 
made  to  some  of  the  leading  Institutions  in  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  into  their  management  and  internal 
arrangements. 

The  Reports  of  the  Building  Committee  and  of  the  Archi- 
tect are  given.  The  main  building  is  fifty-six  by  sixty  feet 
on  the  ground,  and  five  stories  high,  including  the  basement 
and  attic.  The  Institution  is  now  accommodated,  after  a 
sort,  in  the  eastern  lateral  and  transverse  wings,  previously 
erected.  The  building  has  been  erected  in  a  thorough  and 
substantial  manner  and  handsome  style,  the  basement  of 
wThite  limestone,  and  the  front  wall  above  faced  with  Mil- 
waukie  pressed  brick.  The  first  story  has  a  clear  height  of 
twelve  and  a  half  feet;  the  second,  fourteen;  the  third, 
eleven,  and  the  attic  eight  feet.  The  shop  is  of  brick,  on  a 
stone  foundation,  twenty-four  by  forty-eight  feet,  and  two 
stories  high.    For  heating  the  building,  the  architect  recom- 
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mends  Gold's  steam-heating  apparatus  ;  and  for  water  he 
advises  that  tanks  be  placed  in  the  attic,  to  be  usually  sup- 
plied from  the  roof. 

The  term  of  instruction  is  from  five  to  seven  years.  The 
Institute  appears  to  be  in  a  properous  and  promising  condi- 
tion.   The  location  is  Delavan,  Wisconsin. 

Mississippi. 

We  have  the  Report  of  the  Officers  of  the  Mississippi 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  the  year  1857,  to  date 
of  November  1st.  The  Superintendent  is  Mr.  A.  K.  Martin, 
a  semi-mute,  appointed  during  the  year,  having  been  previ- 
ously an  instructor  in  the  Missouri  Institution.  Mr.  Martin 
appears  to  be  equal  to  the  responsibility  with  which  he  is 
charged.  He  had  done  all  the  teaching,  with  some  assistance 
from  one  of  the  more  advanced  pupils.  The  number  of 
pupils  was  twenty-one. 

The  Institute,  which  was  located  within  the  city  of  Jack- 
son, has  been  removed  by  an  exchange  of  property,  to  the 
buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  Episcopal  College,  on  an 
airy  and  healthful  site,  outside  of  the  town.  Seventy  acres 
of  ground  are  connected  with  the  buildings,  which  are  suffi- 
cient for  seventy  or  eighty  pupils,  though  needing  some 
repairs  and  improvements  in  addition  to  what  have  been 
already  made. 

The  Superintendent  had  spent  some  time  in  canvassing  a 
portion  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  attend- 
ance of  deaf-mute  children,  by  making  known  to  their  friends 
the  advantages  offered.  His  efforts  so  far  were  well  rewarded, 
and  he  recommends  that  more  be  done  in  the  same  way. 
He  also  urges  strongly  that  the  privileges  of  the  Institution 
be  made  free  to  all,  without  distinction  between  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  and  particularly  as  there  are  some  parents  who 
otherwise  would  not  consent  to  receive  the  boon  from  the 
State,  and  who  yet  do  not  feel  able  to  educate  their  children 
at  their  own  expense. 

Not  quite  half  the  appropriation  from  the  Legislature  of 
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$7,000,  for  current  support,  was  expended  the  last  year. 
The  trustees  ask  for  the  balance,  to  be  applied  to  improve- 
ments, and  for  a  permanent  annual  appropriation  of  $6,000. 

Texas. 

We  have  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and 
Officers  of  the  Texas  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  was  organized  on  the  fifteenth  of 
September,  1856.  The  school  was  opened  on  the  second  of 
January,  1857,  with  three  pupils,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Clark,  a  former  pupil  of  the  New  York  Institution. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Trustees  had  been  taking  measures  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  competent  Principal,  and  happily 
succeeded  by  engaging  Mr.  J.  Van  Nostrand,  of  New  York. 
The  Report  does  not  state  when  Mr.  Van  N.  entered  upon 
his  duties ;  it  was,  however,  in  May,  1857.  The  number  of 
pupils  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  eleven, — males  ten, 
females  one.  "  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Trustees  that 
the  Texas  Institution  should  be  second  to  none  in  respect  to 
its  organization  and  appointments,  and  that  the  corps  of 
instructors  should  be  filled,  as  occasion  requires,  with  gentle- 
men of  skill  and  experience  in  the  profession." 

We  mentioned  in  a  former  number  of  the  Annals,  that 
besides  a  yearly  money  appropriation,  the  State  had  donated 
to  this  Institution  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land.  This 
great  and  enterprising  State  has  done  well  in  laying  early 
the  foundations  of  educational  and  humane  institutions,  and 
providing  for  them  generously.  "All  the  deaf  and  dumb  of 
the  State,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty  years,  are  enti- 
tled to  an  education  in  this  Institution,  free  of  charge  for 
board  and  tuition."  The  ordinary  term  of  instruction  will 
be  seven  years. 

The  expenses  had  been  short  of  $5,000.  The  location  is 
at  Austin,  the  capital  of  the  State. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  information  embodied  in  the  following  table  was  de- 
rived, for  the  most  part,  from  the  Principals  or  Superintend- 
ents of  the  several  Institutions,  in  reply  to  a  circular  letter  of 
inquiry,  which  we  addressed  to  each  one  nearly  a  year  since. 
The  table  is  not  yet  quite  as  complete  as  we  hoped  and 
endeavored  to  make  it,  but  it  has  been  already  deferred  quite 
long  enough.  Some  of  the  figures  are  given  in  round  num- 
bers, as  no  more  than  approximately  accurate.  The  table 
might  perhaps  have  embraced  some  more  points  with  ad- 
vantage, such  as  the  number  of  acres  of  land  owned  or 
occupied,  the  mechanical  trades  taught,  the  length  of  the 
term  of  instruction,  and  possibly  some  others. 

Besides  the  regular  instructors  enumerated  in  the  table, 
there  are  also  in  the  Hartford  and  New  York  Institutions, 
special  teachers  of  penmanship  and  drawing  employed  a 
portion  of  the  time,  and  in  Hartford  there  is  a  teacher  of 
articulation,  a  female,  who  gives  daily  lessons  to  those  who 
are  proper  subjects  for  this  kind  of  instruction. 

The  column  headed,  Number  of  Pupils,  is  intended  for  the 
highest  number  under  instruction  at  one  time  during  the  year 
reported.  The  table  does  not  include  blind  pupils,  in  any 
case,  or  teachers  of  the  blind. 

There  was,  it  may  be  three  or  four  years  since,  a  small 
school  started  in  Alabama,  with  the  aid  of  an  appropriation 
from  the  State,  which  was  subsequently  withdrawn.  The 
school  was  consequently  suspended,  and  has  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  been  resumed. 
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THE  MUTE  SISTER. 

BY  J.  S.  BKOWN* 

I  had  a  sister  once,  a  beauteous  one, 

With  calm  blue  eyes,  and  slender,  graceful  form. 

Her  ear,  like  mine  was  closed.    She  never  spoke, 

But  when  her  thoughts  in  simple  signs  came  forth, 

In  signs  that  I  alone  could  freely  read. 

She  was  the  only  joy  that  cheered  my  way, 

A  path  all  voiceless,  silent,  sad  and  drear. 

But  sickness  came  ;  upon  her  wasting  frame 

The  burning  fever  preyed.    As  day  by  day 

Her  strength  grew  less,  I  by  her  pillow  watched, 

Not  knowing  she  would  leave  me  all  alone. 

She  often  thanked  me  for  my  kindly  care. 

At  last,  one  day,  she  placed  her  little  hand 

In  mine,  and  gave  a  long  last  look,  as  if 

To  say  Farewell — then  sank  in  slumber  deep. 

She  slept  the  livelong  day,  and  all  that  night, 

Nor  yet  at  morn  awoke.    Then  others  came, 

And  dressed  her  ice-cold  wasted  form  in  white. 

They  put  her  in,  I  thought,  a  little  cradle ; 

And  this  within  was  purely  white.    They  placed 

Her  hands  across  her  breast.    She  looked 

So  beauteous  then ;  but  still  she  did  not  wake. 

Then  many  came,  and  bore  my  sister  far  away, 

To  place  her  cradle  in  the  dark  cold  ground. 

And  though  I  begged  them  not,  with  cries  and  tears, 

They  threw  the  earth  upon  her  gentle  breast, 

And  left  her  in  that  dark  and  silent  place. 

Ah  !  then  I  was  alone  in  the  wide  world. 

I  often  went  to  sit  where  they  had  laid 

My  sister,  hoping  she  would  come  again. 

She  came  not,  and  I  wet  the  sods  with  tears. 

I  asked  my  mother  where  my  sister  was, 

With  tears  starting  in  her  upturned  eye, 

She  pointed  to  the  calm  blue  sky, 

As  if  to  say,  my  sister  there  had  gone. 

Oh !  how  from  day  to  day,  I  watched  that  sky ; 


*[Mr.  Brown  assisted  at  an  exhibition  of  deaf-mutes  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  January,  1857, 
when  these  verses  were  repeated  in  pantomime  by  E.  N.  Bowes. — Ed.  Annals.] 
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And  as  the  sun  went  down,  I  hoped  that  on 

His  last  bright,  glorious  beams,  she  would  still  come. 

As  star  by  star  came  forth,  I  gazed  and  watched, 

Till  wearied  quite,  I  sought  my  pillow,  there 

To  weep  my  grief  away,  and  dream  all  night 

Of  my  lost  sister.    I  asked  my  father 

If  I  should  ever  see  her  form  again. 

He  told  me,  that  when  I  should  sleep  like  her, 

And  in  the  ground  be  laid,  then  I  should 

Behold  her  face  again.    'Twas  then,  I  wished 

To  sleep  just  like  my  sister,  and  in  the  grave 

Be  buried,  that  I  might  see  her  face  again. 

As  long,  long  years  have  rolled  away,  I  have 

Been  taught  to  hope,  to  meet  in  Heaven  with  one 

So  loved  on  earth.    But,  still,  the  thought  unbidden 

Comes,  could  not  He  before  whose  throne  both  men 

And  angels  humbly  bow,  have  kindly  spared 

My  poor  sister,  that  hand  in  hand  with  her, 

I  might  have  passed  all  through  life's  silent  way, 

To  rest  in  one  lone  peaceful  grave  at  last, 

And  at  the  resurrection  morn,  to  soar 

With  mutual  wing,  to  Heaven's  eternal  day. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  DEAF-MUTE   KILLED   BY   A  SAD  MISTAKE. 

We  are  indebted  to  two  of  our  friends  at  the  South  for 
newspaper  slips  describing  the  killing  of  a  deaf-mute  in  a 
most  cowardly  and  criminal  manner.  We  copy  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  occurrence  from  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
News : 

"  Sad  Mistake. — A  man  by  the  name  of  Benjamin  Rollins 
was  killed  in  Marion  county,  Alabama,  on  the  eighth  of 
October  last.  He  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  was  on  his  way 
from  North  Carolina  to  Bexar  county,  Texas.  He  had  left 
the  public  road  a  short  distance  and  was  discovered  by  a 
young  man  who  was  hunting,  and  not  being  acquainted  with 
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a  mute's  attempt  to  talk,  the  young  man  says  he  shot  him 
through  fear,  (and  all  believe  it.) 

The  said  Benjamin  Rollins  was  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  would  weigh  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  He  had  a  recommendation  certifying  that  he  was 
worthy  of  charity,  supposed  to  have  been  written  out  at 
Davidson  College,  N.  C.  He  had  some  manuscript  copy  of 
a  dictionary,  supposed  to  have  been  written  out  by  himself. 
There  was  also  found  on  his  person  $1,300  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, which,  according  to  the  laws  of  Alabama,  will  remain 
in  the  hands, of  the  coroner  six  years,  subject  to  the  demand 
of  his  relatives.  After  that  time  it  will  go  to  the  county  in 
which  he  was  killed,  to  be  added  to  the  school  fund. 

Should  any  of  his  relatives  or  friends  wish  to  learn  more 
of  the  particulars,  they  can  address  Wilson  Maddox,  Pike- 
ville,  Marion  county,  Alabama." 

We  are  not  informed  whether  the  perpetrator  of  this  crime 
was  brought  to  justice,  though  the  State  of  Alabama  claims, 
we  believe,  to  be  a  civilized  community. 

In  relation  to  this  occurrence,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Chamberlayne, 
who  resides  near  Richmond,  Va.,  remarks  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  ignorant  people,  and  especially  the  negroes 
of  the  South,  when  they  see  a  deaf-mute  for  the  first  time, 
to  be  alarmed  by  his  gesticulations ;  and  he  would  have  the 
deaf  and  dumb  cautioned  to  be  careful  about  their  manner 
of  approach  to  strangers. 

INGENIOUS  MECHANISM   CONSTRUCTED   BY   A  DEAF-MUTE. 

We  find  in  the  Union  Democrat,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  a 
brief  communication  dated  Henniker,  April  1st,  1858,  as 
follows,  with  a  slight  omission : 

"  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Swett,  of  this  town,  a  deaf-mute,  has 
recently  given  an  exhibition  here  which  will  illustrate  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  as  well  as  the  indomitable  patience  and 
perseverance  of  the  Yankee  character.  It  is  an  automatic 
representation  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington^  consisting  of  over 
three  hundred  figures,  which  are  moved  about  upon  the  stage 
by  hidden  machinery  and  made  to  re-enact  in  miniature  the 
ever  memorable  deeds  of  that  eventful  day.  Mr.  Swett  has 
been  engaged  in  its  construction  some  six  years,  and 
although  it  is  not  yet  entirely  completed,  he  proposes  to  bring 
it  before  the  public  at  this  time,  with  a  view  to  raise  the 
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necessary  means  to  enable  him  to  go  on  and  perfect  the  work, 
when  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  present  it  in  such  a  form  as  to 
insure  the  liberal  patronage  of  an  appreciating  public.  Mr. 
S.  is  a  worthy  and  intelligent  young  man,  and  his  unfortu- 
nate condition,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  ingenuity  displayed 
in  the  construction  of  this  work,  should  commend  him 
strongly  to  public  favor  and  support." 

Mr.  Swett  graduated  at  the  American  Asylum  in  1842. 
He  is  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brown.  His  mother,  and  a 
brother,  grandfather,  uncle  and  cousin  are  deaf  and  dumb. 

THE  DEAF-MUTE   LORD   SEAFORTH.  ANECDOTES. 

Some  time  after  Mr.  Burnet  sent  us  the  anecdotes  sub- 
•  joined,  he  wrote  us  that  he  had  met  with  something  in 
relation  to  this  deaf  and  dumb  Lord  Seaforth  in  the  Poems 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  Earl  of  Seaforth  was  chief  of  the 
clan  of  Mackenzie,  and  designated  by  his  clan  as  Chief  of 
Kintail,  or  High  Chief  of  Kintail.  The  song  entitled  "  Fare- 
well to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail,"  to  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  editions  of  Scott's  Poetical  Works,  is  a  version 
from  the  Gaelic  original,  "  composed,"  as  stated  in  the  intro- 
ductory note,  "  by  the  Family  Bard  upon  the  departure  of  the 
Earl  of  Seaforth,  who  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Spain, 
after  an  unsuccessful  effort  at  insurrection  in  favor  of  the 
Stuart  family,  in  the  year  1718."  This  is  followed  by  lines 
entitled  " Imitation  of  the  Preceding  Song,"  "written,"  the 
author  tells  us  in  a  note,  "shortly  after  the  death  of  Lord 
Seaforth,  the  last  male  representative  of  his  illustrious  house. 
He  was  a  nobleman  of  extraordinary  talents,  who  must  have 
made  for  himself  a  lasting  reputation,  had  not  his  political 
exertions  been  checked  by  the  painful  natural  infirmities 
alluded  to  in  the  fourth  stanza."  The  date  of  the  poem  is 
1815.  We  have  concluded  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
copy  "the  whole  of  the  verses  in  relation  to  the  last  Lord 
Seaforth. 

"  So  sang  the  old  Bard,  in  the  grief  of  his  heart, 
When  he  saw  his  loved  Lord  from  his  people  depart. 
Now  mute  cn  thy  mountains,  O  Albyn,  are  heard, 
Nor  the  voice  of  the  song,  nor  the  harp  of  the  bard ; 
Or  its  strings  are  but  waked  by  the  stern  winter  gale, 
As  they  mourn  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  Kintail. 
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From  the  far  Southland  Border  a  Minstrel  came  forth, 
And  he  waited  the  hour  that  some  Bard  of  the  North 
His  hand  on  the  harp  of  the  ancient  should  cast, 
And  bid  its  wild  numbers  mix  high  with  the  blast ; 
But  no  bard  was  there  left  in  the  land  of  the  Gael, 
To  lament  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  Kintail. 

And  shalt  thou  then  sleep,  did  the  Minstrel  exclaim, 
Like  the  son  of  the  lowly,  unnoticed  by  fame  1 
No,  son  of  Fitzgerald  !  in  accents  of  woe, 
The  song  thou  hast  loved  o'er  thy  coffin  shall  flow, 
And  teach  thy  wild  mountains  to  join  in  the  wail, 
That  laments  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  Kintail. 

In  vain,  the  bright  course  of  thy  talents  to  wrong, 

Fate  deadened  thine  ear,  and  imprisoned  thy  tongue  ; 

For  brighter  o'er  all  her  obstructions,  arose 

The  glow  of  thy  genius  they  could  not  oppose ; 

And  who  in  the  land  of  the  Saxon  or  Gael, 

Might  match  with  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail  ? 

Thy  sons  rose  around  thee  in  light  and  in  love, 

All  a  father  could  hope,  all  a  friend  could  approve ; 

What  'vails  it  the  tale  of  thy  sorrows  to  tell, 

In  the  spring-time  of  youth  and  of  promise  they  fell ! 

Of  the  line  of  Fitzgerald,  remains  not  a  male, 

To  bear  the  proud  name  of  the  Chief  of  Kintail. 

And  thou,  gentle  Dame,  who  must  bear,  to  thy  grief, 
For  thy  clan  and  thy  country  the  cares  of  a  Chief, 
Whom  brief  rolling  moons  in  six  changes  have  left, 
Of  thy  husband,  and  father,  and  brethren  bereft, 
To  thine  ear  of  affection,  how  sad  is  the  hail 
That  salutes  thee  the  Heir  of  the  line  of  Kintail !  "  * 

*"  The  Honorable  Lady  Hood,  daughter  of  the  last  Lord  Seaforth,  widow  of  Admiral  Sir  Sam- 
uel Hood,  now  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenie  of  Seaforth  and  Glasserton, — 1833." 

Mr.  Burnet  says,  "  On  page  233  of  the  same  volume 
[Godey  and  Post's  edition  of  Scott's  Poems,  1842,]  in  an 
introduction  to  a  ballad  styled  The  Castle  of  Ellandonon, 
you  may  find  a  genealogy  of  Lord  Seaforth."  We  do  not  find 
this  ballad  in  the  Boston  edition  we  have  in  hand.  Mr.  B. 
also  refers  us  to  Dr.  Peet's  Report  on  European  Institutions, 
in  the  Twenty-third  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  In  a  note  on  page  243,  Matthew  R. 
Burns  is  quoted  as  saying  in  reference  to  Braidwood:  "Two 
of  his  pupils  were  Lord  Seaforth,  Governor  of  Barbadoes, 
and  Philip  Wood,  Esq.,  Auditor  of  Excise  Office,  Edinburgh, 
and  author  of  the  Peerage  of  Scotland."  Dr.  Peet,  however, 
thinks  it  proper  to  add,  "  We  are  unable  to  say  whether  this 
statement  is  correct.  Possibly  it  was  not  the  governor  of 
Barbadoes,  but  his  son,  who  was  a  pupil."  Mr.  Burnet  will 
now  bring  on  the  anecdotes. 
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"  Livingston,  N.  J.,  June  7,  1857. 

"  Friend  Porter: 

Have  you  ever  met  with  the  following  anecdotes,  which  I 
have  just  come  across  in  the  "  Courier  des  Etats  Unis," 
(weekly,)  of  May  30  and  May  2,  loaned  to  me  by  a  French 
acquaintance  ?  Happily  translated,  they  may  help  to  enliven 
the  variety  department  of  the  Annals.  The  first,  you  will 
perceive,  has  the  air  of  a  fact,  while  the  second  was,  as  I 
guess,  made  out  of  the  whole  cloth,  as  a  joke  upon  some 
extraordinary  ear-tearing  opera. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  R.  Burnet." 

We  are  much  obliged  to  our  friend  for  copying  these 
things,  but  we  are  sorry  while  his  pen  was  a  going,  he  did 
not  make  it  turn  out  the  English  which  ordinarily  flows  from 
it,  we  all  know,  with  a  free  vein.  We  shall  be  glad  if  the 
first  of  the  anecdotes  shall  not  prove  pretty  well  done  for,  by 
being  done  first  from  English  into  French,  and  then  by  us 
done  back  again  into  English.    Here  it  is. 

"  Qui  pro  quo.  Under  the  caption,  Mutual  Misapprehen- 
sion, the  Morning  Advertiser  relates  the  following. 

Lord  Seaforth,  a  deaf-mute  from  birth,  was  to  dine  one 
day  with  Lord  Melville.  Just  before  the  time  when  the 
company  might  be  expected,  Lady  Melville  took  the  pains  to 
send  into  the  room  a  female  friend  of  hers,  who  was  able  to 
talk  with  the  fingers  after  the  fashion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
that  she  might  be  ready  to  welcome  Lord  Seaforth.  Pres- 
ently, in  comes  Lord  Guilford.  The  lady  interpreter  takes 
him  for  Lord  Seaforth,  and  forthwith  begins  to  gesticulate 
nimbly  and  fluently.  Lord  Guilford  on  his  part  does  the 
same,  and  the  conversation  had  already  gone  on  for  as  much 
as  ten  minutes,  when  Lady  Melville  enters.  Her  friend  then 
says  to  her,  '  You  see  I  am  getting  on  in  conversing  with  this 
deaf-mute.'  4  What!  I  a  deaf-mute ! '  exclaimed  Lord  Guil- 
ford. '  Not  I,  thank  heaven  !  I  am  not  a  deaf-mute,  but  I  sup- 
posed you  were  one.' " 
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We  shall  take  the  liberty  here  to  interpolate  an  anecdote 
of  the  late  Mr.  Gallaudet,  which  is  not  entirely  malapropos 
to  the  above.  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  on  a  tour  in  Vermont  or 
New  Hampshire,  on  behalf  of  the  Asylum,  and  was  accom- 
panied as  usual  by  one  or  more  of  his  pupils.  Riding  in  the 
stage  one  day,  he  had  as  usual  interested  his  fellow-travelers 
much  by  his  conversation,  orally  of  course.  But  after  a  time, 
pausing  in  this,  he  began  to  talk  by  signs  with  one  of  his 
deaf-mute  companions  ;  when  a  lady  in  the  stage  addressed 
him  thus  :  "  Pray,  Sir,  how  long  is  it  that  you  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  ?  " 

The  next,  from  the  French,  sent  us  by  Mr.  Burnet,  is  as 
follows : 

"The  last  representation  of  the  Trouvere  was  signalized 
by  an  accident  as  sad  as  it  was  singular. 

A  gentleman  suffering  under  a  most  distressing  deafness, 
to  the  extent  that  he  would  mistake  the  cannon  of  the  Inva- 
lides  for  the  shutting  of  a  door,  and  quite  disheartened  at  this 
condition  of  things,  betook  himself,  armed  with  his  ear- 
trumpet,  to  his  physician,  and  talked  with  him  nearly  as 
follows : 

Well,  doctor,  must  I  then  give  up  all  hope  of  being  cured  ? 

There  is  perhaps  yet  one  remedy  which  might  be  effectual. 

Ah!  what  is  it? 

It  is  a  somewhat  violent  one. 

No  matter  for  that. 

Well,  the  only  chance  of  relief  you  have,  is  to  go  to  the 
opera,  the  Trouvere. 

The  patient,  at  such  a  proposal  to  him  in  his  depressed 
condition — just  makes  three  steps  to  the  rear. 

If  you  refuse,  says  the  physician,  it  is  all  over  with  you. 

The  victim  remains  silent  a  moment,  and  then  replies  in 
broken  accents.  Well!  be  it  so.  I  will  go  to  hear  the 
Trouvere.  But  you  will  accompany  me,  will  you  not,  my 
dear  doctor?  You  will  not  leave  me  for  an  instant?  An 
accident  may  happen  so  suddenly. 

Calm  yourself,  I  will  go  with  you. 
Vol.  X.  16 
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So,  in  the  evening  the  two  friends  go  to  the  opera,  and  sit 
side  by  side,  close  to  the  orchestra.  The  performance  begins. 
The  physician  keeps  an  anxious  and  inquiring  eye  upon  the 
features  of  his  patient. 

At  the  first  act,  nothing  transpires. 

At  the  second  act,  nothing. 

But  finally,  at  the  third  act,  there  goes  off  in  the  head  of 
the  deaf  man,  a  sound  like  a  kettle-drum  overstrained  and 
burst, — Bang! 

The  patient  rises,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy  says  to  the  physi- 
cian :  Oh !  but  I  hear,  my  dear  Sir,  I  hear ! 

The  physician  moves  not. — It  was  he  who  had  become 
deaf  now ! ! " 

INSTRUCTION  OF   IDIOTS,   HOW   FAR  SUCCESSFUL. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  H.  B.  Wilbur, 
M.  D.,  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  (Jan.,  1858)  of  the  New 
York  Asylum  for  Idiots  : — 

"  There  are  now  a  few  more  than  a  hundred  pupils  in  this 
Asylum.  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  list,  I  antici- 
pate that  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  number  will  acquire  a  ca- 
pacity for  useful  occupation  ;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
girls,  ordinary  household  occupation,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
boys,  simple  farm  labor.  I  suppose  this  attainable,  in  most 
cases,  only  under  intelligent  direction.  In  the  case  of  the 
other  thirty  per  cent.,  a  proper  education  will  result  in  ren- 
dering the  subjects  of  it,  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
so  much  less  a  source  of  trouble,  care  and  anxiety,  and  so 
past  the  danger  of  relapsing  into  former  disagreeable  and 
vicious  habits,  as  to  repay  the  labor  spent  upon  them.  But 
there  is  another  class  of  cases  in  this,  as  in  every  similar 
institution,  that  will  derive  still  greater  benefits  from  their 
connection  with  it.  There  is  a  class  of  children  who  are  in 
the  early  periods,  of  infirm  or  imperfect  bodily  organization. 
As  a  consequence,  they  are  deficient  in  intellect;  they  are 
idiots,  with  all  the  absence  of  mental  manifestations,  and 
with  the  habits  and  tendencies  of  this  state.  During  some 
of  the  critical  periods  of  their  childhood,  or  in  the  more  radi- 
cal change  in  the  system  from  childhood  to  youth,  the  physical 
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cause  or  infirmity  underlying  the  idiocy  is  actually  obviated 
or  removed.  But  through  the  strength  of  confirmed  habits, 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  are  still  surrounded  with  the  same 
circumstances,  they  would  continue  in  the  same  condition  of 
mental  inferiority.  Exposed  to  the  educational  and  elevat- 
ing influences  of  a  well  regulated  institution,  the  effects  pro- 
duced seem  almost  like  regeneration.  The  individual  entirely 
emerges  from  the  condition  of  idiocy.  The  effect  produced 
may  be  spoken  of  as  a  cure.  These  are  spoken  of  some- 
times, to  prevent  public  misapprehension,  as  exceptional 
cases,  but  they  constitute  a  class." 
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James  Edward  Meystre,  the  Blind  Deaf-Mute.  This 
is  the  title  of  a  little  volume,  of  fifty  pages,  published  by  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union.  Somewhat  extended 
notices  of  Meystre,  by  Prof.  I.  L.  Peet,  have  appeared  in  for- 
mer numbers  of  the  Annals,  and  in  one  or  more  Reports  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  This 
little  book  gives  a  connected  narrative  of  this  most  interest- 
ing case,  "  drawn  mainly  from  the  Reports  of  the  Director  of 
the  Lausanne  Asylum." 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February,  contains  an  inter- 
esting article  on  "  Cretins  and  Idiots  :  What  has  been  and 
what  can  be  done  for  them."  A  later  number  has  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee,  which  would  be  suitable 
for  our  columns,  had  not  such  a  sketch  been  inserted  in  a 
former  volume  of  the  Annals.  These  articles  and  the  book 
above  mentioned  are  understood  to  be  the  work  of  L.  P. 
Brockett,  M.  D  ,  of  Hartford,  who  has  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  investigation  of  the  humanitarian  enterprises  of 
our  time. 

Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Convention  of  Ameri- 
can Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  (held  at  Staun- 
ton, Va.,  in  August,  1856,)  is  a  pamphlet  of  236  pages,  and 
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has  been  got  up  in  good  shape  by  our  friends  of  the  Virginia 
Institution.  Dr.  Peet's  elaborate  report  on  the  Legal  Rights 
and  Responsibilities  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  occupies  a 
hundred  or  more  pages,  and  has  received  the  most  flattering 
testimonials  of  approval  from  gentlemen  eminent  in  the 
legal  profession,  and  takes  its  place  on  their  shelves  as  a 
standard  book  of  reference. 

The  College  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  conducted 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  College  of  Medicine,  Cincin- 
nati, is  a  monthly,  now  in  its  third  volume.  It  is  learned  and 
able,  and  designed  for  the  profession.  The  number  for  April, 
1858,  has  a  short  article  entitled  "  Unfortunates,"  relating 
chiefly  to  idiots  and  their  education. 

Sight  and  Hearing  :  How  preserved  and  how  lost  By 
J.  Henry  Clark,  M.  D.  New  York:  C.  Scribner,  1856. 
This  is  a  12mo  volume  of  '350  pages,  of  which  100  are  on 
the  ear  and  hearing.  The  work  is  designed  for  popular  use, 
and  contains  much  excellent  advice.  The  preface  is  dated, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  April,  1856. 


ITEMS. 

We  are  informed  of  the  decease  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wat- 
son, Head-master  of  the  London  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  No  obituary  notice  has  reached  us.  He  was  the  son 
and  successor  in  office  of  Joseph  Watson,  LL.  D.,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Institution  from  its  first  establishment,  in 
1792,  till  his  death,  in  1829. 

Mr.  Edmund  Booth  has  become  a  joint  proprietor  of  the 
Eureka,  now  published  by  the  firm  of  Crockwell,  Parrott  and 
Booth.  The  number  announcing  this  arrangement  states 
that  Mr.  Booth  has,  for  eighteen  months,  furnished  the  greater 
part  of  the  editorial  matter,  as  he  will  continue  to  do.  The 
Eureka  is  an  excellent  newspaper,  issued  weekly  at  Ana- 
mosa,  Iowa. 


Marriage  Record. 
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Mr.  Booth  writes,  in  correction  of  some  errors  in  the  enu- 
meration of  his  official  dignities,  in  the  Annals  and  in  Re- 
ports of  the  American  Asylum  :  "  I  have  never  been  county- 
clerk  nor  post-master,  but  was  county-recorder  for  five  years  ; 
and  at  one  time  the  post-office  at  Fairview,  then  the  only 
post-office  for  six  miles  around,  was  left  in  my  charge  some 
six  months,  during  the  absence  of  the  post-master.  In  1844, 
I  was  enrolling  and  engrossing  clerk  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Iowa  Legislature." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Edwards  is  now  employed  as  assistant  instructor 
in  the  Georgia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

We  are  glad  to  learn,  from  time  to  time,  that  educated 
deaf-mutes  are  sharing  in  the  religious  influences  which  are 
now  so  general  in  the  community.  Their  former  instructors 
will  be  rejoiced  to  hear  of  many  such  instances. 

The  venerable  Laurent  Clerc,  now  seventy-three  years  of 
age,  retires  this  spring  from  active  service,  on  a  pension  for 
life  of  half  the  amount  of  his  salary  as  instructor. 

Owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances,  the  issue  of  this 
number  of  the  Annals  is  quite  behind  the  regular  time. 


MARRIAGE  RECORD. 

Mr.  Amos  Smith,  of  Boston,  (graduated  at  the  American 
Asylum,  1847,)  was  married  in  January,  1858,  to  Miss  Agnes 
E.  Holmes,  of  East  Boston,  (American  Asylum,  1855.) 

Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Jackson  (Am.  Asy.,  1847)  was  married 
in  Boston,  February  25th,  1858,  to  Miss  Hannah  Atkinson, 
(Am.  Asy.,  1835.)  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Amos 
Smith,  Esq.,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  himself  a  deaf-mute,  and 
the  first  deaf-mute,  probably,  who  ever  administered  the  mar- 
riage rite. 

Mr.  Leverett  G.  Leek  (Am.  Asy.,  1848)  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  M.  Clark,  (Am.  Asy.,  1848,)  at  Lyme,  Ct., 
April  15th,  1858. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Berry  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  I.  Fitz- 
patrick,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  April  20th,  1858 ;  both  gradu- 
ates of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Mr.  Thomas  Innis,  some  time  a  pupil  in  the  Michigan 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  married  Miss  Sarah  Hol- 
lon,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Institution. 

Mr.  James  Bradley,  a  short  time  a  pupil  of  the  Michigan 
Asylum,  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Randall,  a  graduate  of 
the  New  York  Institution. 


OBITUARY  RECORD. 

Died  at  the  residence  of  his  father  in  Jefferson  County, 
East  Tennessee,  on  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1858,  Mr.  George 
W.  Carter,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Car- 
ter was  the  first  pupil  ever  admitted  into  the  Tennessee  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Inst.  He  was  for  five  years  under  its  instruction. 
He  was  gifted  with  more  than  ordinary  mental  capacity. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Campbellite  Baptist  Church. 


NEW  ENGLAND  GALLAUDET  ASSOCIATION  OF  DEAF- 
MUTES.— NOTICE. 

The  Third  Convention  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
Sept.  8,  9,  and  10,  1858.  It  is  desired  that  those  wishing  to 
attend,  should  arrive  at  Worcester  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7,  if 
possible,  in  order  to  enable  the  Committee  to  complete  their 
arrangements. 

Mr.  Jonathan  P.  Marsh,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  will  deliver  an 
oration  on  the  occasion,  and  other  persons  are  expected  to 
address  the  Convention ;  it  is  expected  to  be  a  very  interest- 
ing time.  There  will  also  be  an  election  of  officers,  as  the 
term  of  office  of  the  present  Board  of  Managers  expires 
about  that  time.    Deaf-mutes  who  intend  joining  the  Asso- 
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ciation,  and  former  members  who  think  of  renewing  their 
subscriptions,  will  please  send  the  money,  as  soon  as  con- 
venient, to  Charles  Barrett,  Esq.,  care  of  Hon.  James  Clark, 
5|  Joy's  Building,  Boston,  Mass.  The  terms  of  membership 
are,  Ladies,  50  cts.,  Gentlemen,  $1.00  per  year. 

The  "American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  "  will  be 
sent,  once  in  three  months,  to  all  who  join  the  Association, 
together  with  a  certificate  of  membership. 

The  Committee  hope  to  be  able  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  Railroad  Companies  for  the  passage  of  those  attend- 
ing the  Convention,  at  reduced  prices,  and  they  pledge  them- 
selves to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  those  who  may  be  present. 

George  Homer,  Boston,  Mass., 
Joseph  O.  Sanger,  Westboro',  Mass., 
George  M.  Lucas,  Bradford,  Vt., 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

officers  of  the  n.  e.  gallaudet  association  of  deaf- 
mutes. 
President. 

Thomas  Brown,  West  Henniker,  N.  H. 

Vice-President. 
George  Homer,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer. 

Charles  Barrett,  Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary. 

Wm.  Martin  Chamberlain,  So.  Reading,  Mass. 
State  Managers. 
Maine,  John  Emerson,  Howland,  Me. 

New  Hampshire,  John  O.  David,  Amherst,  N.  H. 

Vermont,  Galen  H.  Atkins,       Bradford,  Vt. 

Mass.,  Joseph  O.  Sanger,        Westboro',  Mass. 

Conn,  and  R.  I.,    Office  vacant. 
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FIFTH  CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE 
DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ) 
Jacksonville,  March  15th,  1858.  ) 

Mr.  Samuel  Porter: 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  please  announce,  through  the  "An- 
nals," that  our  Board  of  Trustees  are  anticipating  with 
much  pleasure,  the  honor  of  entertaining  the  next  Conven- 
tion of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which, 
at  the  last  Convention  in  Staunton,  Virginia,  was  appointed 
to  meet  at  this  Institution  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  Au- 
gust, 1858. 

The  following  persons  are  respectfully  and  cordially  invited 
to  attend  the  ensuing  Convention  : 

1.  Present  and  former  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

2.  Trustees  and  Directors  of  Institutions  for  their  instruc- 
tion. 

3.  The  officers  of  the  several  States  acting  as  Commis- 
sioners in  the  selection  and  supervision  of  State  beneficiaries. 

4.  Though  last,  yet  by  no  means  least,  the  Ladies  of  the 
aforementioned  individuals,  together  with  the  Matrons  of  the 
respective  Institutions. 

It  is  hoped  such  papers  will  be  presented  to  the  Conven- 
tion by  the  above  named  persons,  even  by  those  necessarily 
absent,  and  such  topics  of  discussion  suggested,  as  will  give 
interest  to  its  sessions  and  be  of  service  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  deaf-mute  education. 

Reports  upon  topics  interesting  to  the  whole  profession 
are  expected  from  Committees  appointed  at  the  last  Con- 
vention. The  members  of  those  Committees  will  please 
notice  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Convention,  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  they  are  to  report. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention the  railroad  facilities  usual  on  such  occasions. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  a  full  and  punctual  attendance 
will  be  one  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  Fifth  Conven- 
tion. I  am  truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

Philip  G.  Gillet, 

Principal  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements. 
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SIGNS  UNNECESSARY  AS  THE  "  REPRESENTATION  OF 

WORDS." 

BY  HARVEY  P.  PEET, 

President  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

In  the  Annals  for  April,  our  old  and  much  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Kentucky,  undertakes  to  correct  one  or  two 
"(unintentional)  misrepresentations*  of  his  position,"  and  to 
administer  a  somewhat  spiteful  castigation  for  a  little  piece 
of  harmless  pleasantry,  designed  to  enliven  a  discussion  on 
what  Mr.  Jacobs  will  not  have  called  methodical  signs,  at  the 
Staunton  Convention.  With  every  desire  to  oblige  Mr. 
Jacobs,  habit  is,  however,  too  strong  for  complaisance,  and 
we  persist  for  want  of  a  more  convenient  word,  in  using  the 
term  methodical  signs,  intending  thereby  any  signs  (gestures) 
natural  or  other,  significant  per  se,  or  significant  only  by 
usage,  or  not  significant  at  all,  which  are  made  "in  the  order 

*  [Mr.  Jacobs  has  requested  us  to  correct  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  error  of  the 
press,  in  the  caption  of  his  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  Annals.  He  de- 
signed it  to  read  Misapprehensions  Corrected.  As  this  was  precisely  the  heading 
of  an  article  by  Mr.  Burnet  not  long  since,  we  thought  it  proper  to  make  some 
change,  and  finding  the  word  misrepresentations  in  the  body  of  the  article,  took  the 
liberty  to  place  the  same  at  the  head.   Ed.  Annals.] 

Vol.  X.  17 
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of  words."  This  definition,  we  trust,  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  Mr.  Jacobs'  "position." 

Mr.  Jacobs  finds  us  "quite  incorrigible."  The  incorrigibil- 
ity is  mutual — and  we  fear  it  is  time  and  labor  lost  for  either, 
on  this  subject,  to  waste  words  on  the  other.  But  we  too 
are  hopeful  that  "  younger  teachers  may  acquire  a  better  phi- 
losophy," and  as  truth  gains  by  discussion,  and  light  is  struck 
out  by  the  collision  of  opinions,  we  will  briefly  reply  to  Mr. 
Jacobs. 

Says  Mr.  J.  "  The  first  misapprehension  and  consequent 
misrepresentation  of  me  which  Dr.  Peet  makes  is,  that  I 
'hold  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  not  read  except  by  trans- 
lating words  into  signs.'  Now  he  might  as  well  say  that  I 
hold  that  a  speaking  child  can  not  read  except  by  translating 
(written)  words  into  spoken  words.  There  is  no  translation 
about  it.  Written  words  are  the  written  representation  of 
spoken  words  to  speaking  persons,  and  of  signs  to  the  mute." 
The  "misapprehension"  and  "misrepresentation,"  here  com- 
plained of,  appear  to  consist  wholly  in  our  using  the  word 
"translate,"  as  defining  or  expressing  Mr.  Jacobs'  "position." 
We  have  not  time  to  dispute  about  a  mere  choice  of  words. 
If  Mr.  Jacobs  does  not  like  the  word  translate,  he  is  welcome 
to  use  any  other  intelligible  word  that  pleases  him.  But  we 
join  issue  in  the  assertion  that "  written  words  are  the  written 
representation  of  signs  to  the  mute."  This  is  the  fundamen- 
tal error  of  Mr.  Jacobs'  theory ;  and,  supported  as  we  are  by 
the  great  preponderance  of  opinion  in  our  profession,  we 
confidently  oppose  our  dictum  to  that  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  on  this 
point.  Written  words  are  no  more,  no  less  the  "representa- 
tion" (or  representatives)  of  signs  to  the  mute,  than  Latin 
words  are  the  "representation"  of  English  words  to  the  lad 
who  hears. 

Suppose  a  French  lad  and  a  deaf-mute  learning  English, 
each  by  means  of  "explanations"  in  his  own  language. 
Suppose  each  to  come  to  the  same  as  yet  unknown  word 
happy,  for  instance.  To  the  one,  this  written  word  is  the 
"representation"  of  a  new  combination  of  familiar  articula- 
tions, which  he  commits  to  memory  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
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the  meaning.  To  the  other,  it  is  the  "representation"  of  a 
new  combination  of  familiar  letters,  which  he  too  commits  to 
memory  for  the  same  purpose.  The  French  lad  has  the 
word  "explained"  to  him  by  some  familiar  French  word, 
heureux,  for  instance.  The  deaf-mute  lad  has  it  "explained" 
by  some  familiar  gesture;  moving  the  open  palm  of  the  hand 
gently  over  the  heart,  for  instance.  Henceforward  the  word 
will  recall  to  each  the  term  of  his  own  language  by  which  it 
was  "explained"  to  him.  But  each  will,  by  sufficient  prac- 
tice and  careful  instruction,  acquire  the  ability  to  regard  the 
English  word  as  the  direct  "representation"  of  certain  ideas, 
not  as  the  mere  "representation"  of  the  French  word,  or  of 
the  gesture  which  he  has  associated  with  it  as  a  synonym. 
The  two  cases  are  exactly  parallel,  except  that  the  two  artic- 
ulate syllables  happy  are  more  easily  remembered  and  re- 
peated than  the  five  visible  letters — h  a  p  p  y;  and  hence  it 
is  easier  for  the  French  lad  to  acquire  the  power  or  habit  of 
thinking  directly  in  English  words  than  it  is  for  the  deaf- 
mute.  Either  could  learn  the  meaning  of  the  new  word  by 
usage,  but  with  less  ease  and  certainty  than  by  direct  trans- 
lation, and  on  learning  it,  would  attach  certain  ideas  directly 
to  it,  without  the  intermediation  in  the  one  case  of  a  corres- 
ponding French  word,  and  in  the  other  of  a  corresponding 
gesture.  For  it  is  notorious  and  patent  to  the  observation  of 
all  who  will  see,  that  deaf  mutes  can  and  do  learn  words, 
phrased,  even  sentences,  by  mere  usage,  without  ever  having 
them  explained  in  signs,  and  without  ever  dreaming  of  their 
being  "representations"  of  signs.  It  is  equally  true  that  they 
sometimes  forget  signs  they  have  once  used,  while  they  re- 
tain the  corresponding  words,  or  names.  Still,  if  the  habit  is 
inculcated  of  repeating  a  sign  for  every  word,  or  a  French 
word  for  every  English  one,  in  either  case  that  habit  may 
long  remain,  and  would  be  in  the  one  case  about  as  useful 
as  in  the  other, — that  is  to  say,  in  our  view,  useful,  or  at  least 
hardly  avoidable  in  the  beginning,  but  persistence  in  it  by 
no  means  to  be  encouraged. 

As  to  the  "roundabout"  mode  of  explanation,  if  Mr. 
Jacobs  or  any  other  teacher  can,  as  a  general  rule,  explain 
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each  new  lesson  in  language  to  his  pupils  as  clearly  and  in- 
telligibly by  means  of  "signs  made  in  the  order  of  words,"  as 
by  colloquial  signs,  by  all  means  let  him  do  so.  But  if  after, 
or  before,  explaining  the  words  by  methodical  signs,  he  is 
obliged  to  explain  the  methodical  signs  themselves  by  collo- 
quial signs,  we  should  call  that  a  roundabout  mode  of  ex- 
planation, and,  in  most  cases,  labor  thrown  away  at  the  de- 
mand of  a  theory. 

It  is  no  reply  to  this  view  of  the  case  that  we  can  not  attach 
our  ideas  directly  to  the  visible  forms  of  words.  Neither  can 
we  commit  those  visible  forms  to  memory  independently  of 
the  sounds  and  ideas  they  represent,  which  yet  deaf-mutes 
do  every  day.  If  they  can  grasp,  repeat  and  combine  the 
visible  forms  of  words  independently  of  any  necessary  asso- 
ciation with  another  order  of  signs,  and  we  can  not  do  so, 
evidently  our  experience  can  not  be  cited  in  limitation  of 
their  mental  faculties,  so  far  as  written  words  are  concerned. 

The  question  is  easily  settled  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  The 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman  who  knows  no  more  of  signs  than 
blind  children  generally,  yet  has  learned  to  use  words  and 
sentences  as  correctly  as  the  average  of  deaf-mutes  who  use 
signs,  is  known  to  every  one.  And  every  teacher  can  find, 
by  enquiry  among  educated  or  half-educated  deaf-mutes, 
cases  in  which  certain  words  and  phrases  have  been  picked 
up  from  acquaintances  by  mere  usage;  and  in  which  signs 
once  used  have  wholly  given  place  to  words.  Deaf-mutes 
generally  prefer  signs,  if  graceful  and  convenient,  but  for 
want  of  such  they  will  accept  of  words  as  the  direct  signs  of 
ideas,  and  use  them  as  such  in  their  colloquial  dialect,  and 
even  in  their  private  meditations.  This  appeal  to  facts  we 
challenge  Mr.  Jacobs  to  meet.  It  is  an  unsound  theory  that 
can  not  stand  before  facts. 

The  second  point  in  which  Mr.  Jacobs  complains  of  being 
misrepresented,  is  that  we  supposed  he  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  repeat  the  signs  for  every 
sentence  he  reads  or  writes,  in  the  strict  order  of  words.  It 
appears  by  his  explanation,  "  I  would  as  soon  think  of  making 
a  speaking  pupil  repeat  the  words  for  every  sentence  he 
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writes,"  that  here  again  the  "misrepresentation"  is  not  a 
question  of  fact,  but  consists  wholly  in  the  point  of  view  in 
which  the  fact  is  regarded.  Mr.  Jacobs,  it  seems,  thinks  his 
pupils  can  not  read  or  write  without  repeating  or  having  in 
mind  the  sign  for  each  word.  If  they  can  not,  it  is  owing 
mainly  to  his  system  of  instruction,  confining  himself  when 
words  are  to  be  taught,  as  much  as  possible  to  signs  in  the 
order  of  words,  so  that  the  pupil  continually  goes  on  as  an 
English  lad  might,  repeating  his  first  lesson  in  Latin,  men- 
tally recalling  the  English  word  for  every  Latin  one.  Having 
assumed  as  an  article  of  primary  belief,  that  his  pupils  can 
not  walk  without  this  staff  of  "signs  in  the  order  of  words," 
he  puts  it  carefully  into  their  hands  at  every  step  of  their 
progress,  and  finishes  by  believing  it  a  limb  of  natural 
growth. 

And  yet  Mr.  Jacobs  protests  against  being  supposed  to 
discourage  the  use  of  colloquial  signs,  when  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ideas,  religious  instruction,  or  the  development  of  the 
faculties  by  pleasant  exercise,  is  in  question.  So,  then, 
these  "signs  made  in  the  order  of  words,"  are  rejected  by  the 
pupils  with  disgust  and  weariness,  whenever  they  have  free 
choice,  and  seek  social  and  intellectual  enjoyment.  Used 
to  "  explain  "  words  only,  and  themselves  needing  explana- 
tion, for  great  part  of  the  significance  Mr.  Jacobs  speaks  of 
is  due  to  usage  and  repetition,  or  to  former  explanations, — 
rejected  by  the  mind  as  instruments  of  thought, — how  is 
their  use  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  thinking  in  the  order 
of  English  ? 

The  remark  that  a  deaf  "  mute  thinks  in  the  Latin  order," 
not  indeed  original  with  Mr.  Jacob,  is  eminently  superficial. 
Deaf-mutes  think  and  make  signs  in  what  we  call  an 
inverted  order,  as  compared  with  English ;  and  Latin  also 
appears  to  us  to  be  usually  in  an  inverted  order.  But  there 
is,  in  general,  little  correspondence  between  the  order  of 
words,  in  a  given  Latin  sentence,  and  the  order  of  signs  by 
which  you  would  translate  it.  For  instance,  in  English,  the 
place  of  the  adjective  is  before  its  substantive;  in  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  it  is  after;  in  Latin  it  is  before  or  afteri 
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according  to  euphony,  emphasis,  or  convenience;  we  think 
oftener  before  than  after,  though  the  latter  seems  the  more 
natural  position.  Opening  the  first  Latin  book  at  hand, 
Virgil,  for  instance,  let  the  reader  note  how  many  of  the 
first  twenty  adjectives  directly  qualifying  nouns,  he  meets, 
come  before,  and  how  many  after  the  noun,  and  he  will 
probably  find  the  former  more  numerous.  "  Celestia  dona," 
"  acri  mellis,"  "sum  pius  Aeneas,"  "  Fidus  Achates,"  "  For- 
tem  Cloanthum,"  etc.,  such  is  the  order  we  continually  meet 
in  Latin,  And  there  are  other  more  constant  differences 
from  the  order  of  signs ;  e.  g.  the  preposition  in  Latin  goes 
before  its  noun,  and  the  negative  before  its  verb,  both  which 
rules  are  reversed  in  the  colloquial  dialect  of  signs.  But 
we  admit  this  is  not  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  argument 
in  hand,  except  as  showing  that  Mr.  Jacobs  makes  assertions 
without  first  ascertaining  the  facts. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  two  extracts  culled  by  Mr. 
Jacobs,  from  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  reports  of  the  New 
York  Institution,  does  not  require  any  long  explanation. 
The  views  of  a  teacher  who  does  riot  lock  himself  up  in  a 
theory,  but  endeavors  to  profit,  both  by  the  labors  of  others, 
and  by  his  own  experience  and  observation,  may  be  permit- 
ted to  change  somewhat  in  five  years,  and  still  more  in 
twenty.  The  paragraph  in  the  fifteenth  Report  announced 
an  experiment;  that  in  the  twentieth,  the  reaction  of  a 
partial  failure  of  the  experiment ;  both,  before  our  present  sys- 
tem had  been  elaborated.  Our  associates  in  the  New  York 
Institution,  in  1833  to  1838,  enthusiastic  young  men,  fresh 
from  the  perusal  of  Degerando,  and  other  French  theorists, 
had,  in  our  judgment,  carried  the  exclusion  of  "signs  in  the 
order  of  words,"  too  far,  and  in  the  twentieth  Report,  we 
expressed  an  old  and  still  entertained  conviction,  that  "me- 
thodical signs,"  intending  mainly  those  signs  used  to  represent 
grammatical  inflections,  auxiliaries  and  connecting  particles, 
when  made  with  skill  and  significance,  are  a  valuable  help  to 
impressing  on  the  pupil's  memory  the  simple  laws  of  con- 
struction, and  the  order  of  words  in  a  sentence.  But,  having 
made  this  early  use  of  them,  they  should  be  laid  aside,  like 
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the  scaffolding,  no  longer  useful,  but  a  deformity  after  the 
walls  are  up. 

If  the  teacher,  by  means  of  a  few  grammatical  signs,  can 
with  ease  and  rapidity  make  sensible  to  the  pupil  his  mistakes 
in  the  order  of  words,  or  in  using  the  singular  for  the  plural^ 
the  present  for  the  past,  etc.,  such  signs  are  no  doubt  useful. 
But  the  case  becomes  quite  different  if  the  teacher  thinks 
himself,  at  the  demand  of  a  theory  like  that  of  Mr.  Jacobs, 
obliged  to  face  the  Herculean  task  of  devising  signs,  signifi- 
cant or  not  significant,  not  only  for  all  the  English  words 
usually  met  with,  in  reading,  scores  of  thousands  in  number  ; 
but  also  for  an  interminable  list  of  geographical  and  histori- 
cal names,  and  scientific  or  technical  terms. 

Let  the  teacher,  therefore,  use  "signs  in  the  order  of 
words,"  in  his  earlier  lessons,  if  he  sees  his  way  clear  to  do 
so.  He  can  get  on  without  them,  but  may  do  better  by  their 
assistance.  They  may  assist  the  pupil  more  than  any  other 
contrivance,  in  remembering  the  order  of  words,  in  his  early 
sentences, and  their  influence  on  each  other.  Much,  however, 
depends  on  the  degree  of  expression  or  significance  which  the 
teacher  is  able  to  give  such  signs.  If  his  gifts  do  not  lie  in 
that  way,  he  had  better  let  them  alone.  And  let  him  not 
think  signs  necessary  as  representatives  of  written  words  to 
the  deaf-mute.  Such  a  theory  will  involve  him  in  a  labor  as 
interminable  as  that  of  Sisyphus,  and  as  useless  as  the  stone 
in  the  other  end  of  the  bag.  Let  him  trust  that  words  and 
colloquial  signs  can  in  time  very  well  balance  each  other, 
and  his  grist  will  get  to  mill  with  less  labor  and  equal  h 
certainty. 

It  was  matter  of  serious  regret  to  ourselves  and  others, 
that  Mr.  Jacobs  was  not  present  at  the  Staunton  Convention, 
nor,  we  think,  at  any  preceding  Convention.  We  hope  he 
may  make  it  convenient  to  attend  the  Fifth  Convention,  to 
be  held  at  Jacksonville  this  August.  His  long  experience  in 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  his  disinterested  zeal, 
recalling  the  days  of  De  1'Epee  and  Deschamps,  will  secure 
to  his  views  most  respectful  attention.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  theories,  his  brethren  can  not  fail  to  derive 
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valuable  hints  from  his  practice ;  and  to  be  strengthened  in 
every  good  work  by  his  presence  and  example. 


THE  PLANS  FOR  A  COMMUNITY  OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

EDITORIAL  REMARKS. 

We  give  in  this  article  some  more  space,  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  many  of  our  readers,  to  the  subject  of  a 
separate  community  composed  of  deaf-mutes. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  abridge  Mr.  Flournoy's  com- 
munication somewhat,  but  have  been  careful  to  retain  every 
thing  essential  to  his  argument.  There  is  one  point  some- 
what essential,  in  reference  to  his  scheme,  which  has  not  yet 
been  made  prominent.  Unless  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  be  induced  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  territory,  and 
place  it  under  the  exclusive  rule  of  deaf-mutes,  his  scheme 
of  course  falls  to  the  grouud.  Now,  can  any  man  in  his 
senses,  really  contemplate  such  an  event  as  among  the  possi- 
bilities ?  We  think  even  Mr.  Flournoy  himself,  if  he 
will  spend  a  little  time  in  the  consideration  of  this  precise 
point,  will  hardly  be  visionary  enough  to  hope  for  such  a 
thing.  As  for  discussing  his  views,  then,  with  the  idea  of 
carrying  them  out  into  reality,  we  might  as  well  deliberate 
whether  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  take  up  their  abode  in  some  continent  on  the  face  of  the 
moon. 

Still,  the  discussion  may  have  its  use.  We  hope  it  may 
result  in  convincing  the  deaf-mutes  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  show  to  the  world  their  com- 
petence for  spheres  which  require  ability  and  intelligence  to 
fill  them.  There  are  other  ways  in  which  they  can  do  and 
have  already  done  this.  Such  deaf-mutes  as  John  Kitto, 
Mrs.  Tonna,  (better  known  as  Charlotte  Elizabeth,)  Walter 
Geikie,  and  Massieu,^  have  sufficiently  proved  the  "compe- 
tency "  of  persons  of  their  class  to  do  something  worthy  of 
the  world's  esteem.    Others  now  living,  are  doing  the  same. 
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Nor  does  the  world  refuse  the  honor  to  which  such  are  enti- 
tled. So,  in  lower  spheres,  the  deaf-mute  who  is  capable  of 
managing  a  farm,  can  get  him  a  farm  and  manage  it  for  him- 
self, if  he  chooses.  Deaf-mute  mechanics  who  are  skillful, 
find  no  lack  of  employment ;  and  they  can  as  easily  as  others 
acquire  capital,  and  then,  if  they  have  the  capacity,  can  have 
establishments  of  their  own,  conducted  by  themselves. 

It  is  true  enough  that  there  are  some  avenues  of  effort  that 
must  ever  remain  closed  to  the  deaf-mute.  He  can  not  ex- 
cel as  a  musician,  or  an  orator.  It  is  true,  also,  that  deaf- 
ness has  its  inconveniencies,  which  can  not  be  wholly  reme- 
died. The  deaf  man  can  not  expect  that  all  the  world  will 
give  up  speech  and  use  only  the  language  of  signs,  in  ac- 
commodation to  his  infirmity.  He  can  not  expect  the  rest  of 
mankind  to  arrange  all  their  business  and  all  their  amuse- 
ments with  a  special  reference  to  his  peculiar  condition.  If 
they  should,  would  not  the  poor  blind  have  some  reason  to 
complain  ?  Deafness  must  inevitably  be  an  impediment  in 
business  and  in  social  intercourse,  even  with  the  kindest  dis- 
positions on  the  part  of  the  hearing.  To  these  unavoidable 
deprivations,  the  deaf  man  will  do  well  to  submit  as  grace- 
fully as  he  can,  and  with  a  quiet  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Providence;  not  finding  fault  either  with  Providence  or  with 
his  hearing  fellow  men,  but  thankfully  availing  himself  of 
such  compensations  as  are  in  his  power.  Although  he  can 
not  choose  from  all  the  occupations  and  professions  open  to 
other  men,  he  has  need  of  only  one,  and  there  are  many 
open  to  him,  and  some  in  which  he  may  aspire  to  the  highest 
excellence. 

Let  the  deaf,  then,  give  scope  to  their  talents  in  such 
spheres  as  are  open  to  their  ambition,  instead  of  seeking  to 
intrude  themselves  into  stations  for  which  they  are  naturally 
unfitted.  The  one  course  will  procure  them  respect;  the 
other  may  bring  upon  them  deserved  ridicule.  A  wise  man 
will  accommodate  himself  to  circumstances  ;  will  go  in 
where  the  door  is  open,  or  where  he  can  open  one.  Only  a 
fool  will  be  always  beating  his  head  against  walls  of  stone. 
Now,  what  higher  place  of  influence  can  any  man  desire,  than 
Vol.  X.  18 
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as  a  successful  author,  or  as  the  editor  of  a  widely  circulated 
newspaper  or  magazine  ?  And  what  higher  or  more  envi- 
able fame  can  any  man  wish  for,  than  that  which  may  be 
earned  by  the  deaf  as  well  as  the  hearing,  in  the  fields  of  art, 
of  science,  or  invention  ? 

We  are  far  from  affirming  that  every  deaf  man  is  always 
treated  by  every  body,  with  that  consideration  which  is  due 
to  his  infirmity,  or  with  that  which  is  due  to  him  as  a  man, 
in  spite  of  his  infirmity.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
not  wanting  those  from  whom  he  receives  especial  consider- 
ation and  kind  assistance,  and  respect  and  esteem  for  the 
worth  and  accomplishments  which  he  may  exhibit  under  the 
disadvantages  of  his  condition.  The  deaf  man  who  is  disposed 
to  complain  of  being  generally  disparaged  and  ill-used,  would 
do  well  to  inquire,  what  other  cause  for  this  there  may  be  in 
himself,  apart  from  his  deafness.  If  a  deaf  person  is  unamiable 
or  in  any  way  offensive  in  his  conduct  or  manners,  he  must 
expect  to  be  disliked,  not  because  he  is  deaf,  but  because  his 
manners  or  conduct  are  such  as  they  are.  If  a  man,  with 
the  best  intentions,  it  may  be,  will  set  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  cherished  opinions  of  the  community  where  he  lives, 
he  must  take  the  risk,  be  he  hearing  or  deaf,  of  the  obloquy 
and  perhaps  the  persecution  he  may  have  to  encounter.  Mr. 
Flournoy  represents  that  he  has  suffered  in  this  way.  We 
would  ask  Mr.  Flournoy  whether  the  obnoxious  sentiments 
which  he  has  persisted  in  promulgating,  would  have  been 
any  better  received  if  uttered  by  a  hearing  man.  With 
what  show  of  reason,  then,  can  Mr.  Flournoy  charge  upon 
his  deafness  that  which  is  owing  entirely  to  another  cause  ? 
It  is  true  he  may  be  taunted  with  his  deafness  by  those 
opposed  to  him,  and  advantage  may  be  taken  of  his  infirmity 
to  bring  him  into  contempt,  and  even  to  do  him  positive 
injury.  So,  a  man  who  is  squint-eyed  will  be  laughed  at 
for  this  defect,  by  the  party  or  the  community  with  whom  he 
may  be  an  unpopular  man.  Mr.  Flournoy,  indeed,  himself 
admits,  that  for  the  reason  stated,  he  is  not  as  well  treated  as 
deaf-mutes  may  be  elsewhere.    We  have,  therefore,  omitted 
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from  his  communication  the  account  which  he  gives  of  what 
he  himself  suffers. 

When  a  deaf  man  is  habitually  unhappy,  it  is  often  owing 
as  much  to  his  peculiar  disposition,  or  the  constitution  of  his 
mind,  as  it  is  to  the  fact  of  his  deafness.  Some  are  natur- 
ally cheerful  and  disposed  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things. 
Some  are  of  such  an  elastic  make,  and  have  such  a  fund  of 
cheerfulness,  that  nothing  can  depress  them  ;  they  will  be 
happy  in  any  circumstances.  There  are  those,  on  the  other 
extreme,  naturally  melancholy  and  discontented,  and  who, 
whether  hearing  or  deaf,  will  be  always  dissatisfied  and  com- 
plaining, whether  with  or  without  reason  We  can  not  attrib- 
ute this  in  all  cases,  to  the  particular  cause  assigned  by  Mr. 
Booth,  "  the  wTant  of  activity  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
life,"  for  there  may  be  in  such  persons  an  unusual  sensitive- 
ness, and  even  an  intense  activity  of  the  feelings  and  the 
intellect.  It  is,  however,  a  morbid  condition,  and  inconsist- 
ent with  a  healthful  activity  of  the  faculties.  Those  of  the 
deaf  who  are  so  constituted,  would  certainly  not  find  happi- 
ness, even  in  a  separate  community.  Some  of  the  other 
sort,  who  now  seem  to  be -happy  enough,  and  some  of  those 
who  now  feel  their  loneliness  as  a  burden,  might  find  their 
condition  improved  by  some  one  of  the  plans  of  association 
which  have  been  or  may  be  suggested.  Many  deaf-mutes 
have,  however,  such  happy  homes,  and  so  pleasant  a  circle 
of  relatives  and  friends,  that  no  motive,  unless  a  benevolent 
one,  should  induce  them  to  cut  loose  from  the  ties  which 
bind  them  where  they  are. 

Of  the  several  plans  proposed,  Mr.  Flournoy's  must  be  set 
aside  as  impracticable.  The  government  part  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's plan,  is  shown  by  Mr.  Booth  to  be  of  little  conse- 
quence. In  the  Western  States,  municipal  affairs  are  mostly 
administered  by  counties,  instead  of  by  townships,  as  at  the 
East.  An  incorporated  village  or  town  in  a  Western  State 
has,  however,  larger  powers.  The  main  advantages  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's,  or  any  other  plan,  are  the  pleasure  and  im- 
provement to  be  derived  by  the  deaf  from  society  with  each 
other.    For  this  purpose  no  precise  bounds  or  extent  of  ter- 
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ritory  would  be  necessary.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  deaf- 
mutes  and  their  hearing  relatives  were  to  take  up  and  occupy 
a  few  thousand  acres,  more  or  less,  and  without  particular 
reference  to  township  lines,  the  most  important  ends  con- 
templated in  this  plan  would  be  gained.  Should  their  num- 
ber be  considerable,  they  would  of  course  have  influence, 
politically  and  otherwise,  and  could,  if  they  desired,  get  their 
share  of  the  public  offices.  If,  as  Mr.  Booth  suggests,  a  few 
persons  were  to  push  out  upon  a  favorable  location,  with 
unoccupied  land  enough  around  them,  they  might  induce 
others  to  follow,  and  thus,  in  time,  draw  together  a  consider- 
able settlement  of  deaf-mutes.  The  most  feasible  plan  of 
all,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  for  two  or  three  or  more  deaf- 
mutes,  having  the  money  and  the  capacity  for  such  an  under- 
taking, to  select  themselves  and  purchase  a  few  thousand 
acres  of  land,  and  sell  it  out  at  a  low  rate  to  such  deaf-mutes, 
with  their  friends,  as  would  become  actual  settlers. 

If  a  settlement  composed  mainly  of  deaf-mutes  should,  after 
sufficient  consideration,  appear  plainly  to  be  a  desirable  con- 
summation, we  should  prefer  this  way  as  the  most  ready  and 
certain  of  accomplishing  the  end,  provided  the  men  to  under- 
take it  can  be  found,  as  we  think  they  might  be.  No  such 
thing  should,  however,  be  entered  on  hastily,  or  without  a 
full  consideration  of  the  difficulties  which  would  have  to  be 
encountered.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Booth's  plan,  for  a  few 
families  to  settle  in  the  same  neighborhood,  wherever  they 
may  find  a  desirable  location,  is  certainly  to  be  recommended 
to  those  who  would  like  to  better  their  condition  by  remov- 
ing from  their  present  homes. 


REPLY  TO  OBJECTIONS. 

BY  J.  J.  FLOURNOT, 

Of  Georgia. 

The  April  No.  of  the  Annals  contains  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Booth,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Carlin,  Mr.  Confer  and  Mr. 
Burnet;  all,  excepting  those  of  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and 
Confer,  repudiating  my  scheme.    I  do  not  look  upon  Mr. 
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Chamberlain's  suggestion  as  adverse,  it  is  a  substitute,  by  a 
diminution.  But  he  should  have  viewed  the  project  with 
a  more  enlarged  survey,  and  observed  that  as  our  Common- 
wealth is  to  be  founded  for  all  coming  time,  numerous, 
eventually,  may  be  the  emigrations  of  deaf-mutes  from  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  hence,  a  six  miles  square 
would  prove  insufficient  for  them ;  and  this  is  the  contingency 
for  which  we  should  sagaciously  provide,  by  the  selection  of 
a  forty  miles  square  territory.  The  deaf  residing  in  its  con- 
tiguous towns  and  settlements,  will  never  be  materially 
scattered.  Still,  should  the  effort  to  induce  this  exodus  of 
the  deaf  be  practicable,  some  such  plan  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
may  be  tried,  on  the  principle  and  policy,  "  better  a  little 
than  none." 

Mr.  Carlin  says  he  does  not  fancy  a  confinement  among 
deaf-mutes,  listening  to  their  signs,  as  improving.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  already  refuted  some  of  these  objections, 
as  to  the  facility  for  intelligence  by  such  unions.  But  I 
would  respectfully  say  to  Mr.  Carlin,  that  any  amount  of 
learning  we  deaf  fellows  can  amass  frpm  conversational 
intercourse  with  the  hearing,  is  greatly  less  than  what  we 
could  derive  from  a  conjunction  of,  and  intercourse  with, 
our  own  class  of  people.  There  is  not  a  hearing  man,  that, 
except  for  occasional  novelty  and  to  while  away  a  tedium, 
would  like  to  hold  written  converse  with  any  of  us.  It  is 
too  irksome.  I  always  endeavour  to  make  it  a  point  never 
to  put  my  neighbours  to  such  trouble.  They  often  have 
compained  of  the  burden  of  conversing  thus  with  me.  And 
such  hearing  people  as  know  the  sign  language,  or  alpha- 
bet of  our  class,  never  make  it  a  point  to  convey  to  us  one 
ninety-ninth  of  the  information  they  constantly  impart 
to  each  other  by  oral  converse.  Our  last  resource,  then,  is 
to  have  an  unity;  to  read  and  to  mutually  impart  our  knowl- 
edge. 

The  subject  of  the  Editorial  remark  on  the  disposition  of 
Messrs.  Flournoy  and  Confer,  to  consider  the  mutes  as 
"despised"  by  the  hearing,  has  two  aspects.  It  is  too 
obvious  for  denial,  that,  while  by  some  we  are  not  estimated 
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of  any  importance  at  all  to  society,  and  encounter  insur- 
mountable prejudice  where  we  would  assert  an  equality,  by 
others,  we  are  only  regarded  patronizing  ly.  It  is  true  indeed, 
that  by  some  few,  and  these  the  more  philosophical  and 
christian  portion  of  the  hearing  community,  who  also  are 
intimate  with  some  of  us,  we  have  respectful  or  affectionate 
consideration.  But  how  few  are  these  among  the  mass  ! 
The  Editor  therefore  erred,  in  supposing  Mr.  Confer's  dec- 
laration groundless  or  unmerited  by  the  world. 

This  communication  must  indispensably  be  long,  but 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  last  that  I  regard  as  requisite  on  this 
matter  for  me  to  put  forth,  I  hope  the  indulgence  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Annals.  After  this  article  the  argument  on 
my  part  is  exhausted,  and  the  project  submitted  to  the  choice 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Mr.  Booth  may  reply  as  a  finality, 
but  I  have  with  this  concluded  my  lucubrations. 

Mr.  Booth  sets  out  with  calling  his  reply  to  my  letter  a 
practical  one.  It  is  its  impracticability  to  which  I  object. 
He  goes  on  to  say,  that  himself,  Mr.  Willard,  and  others, 
had  "  formed  an  association  with  a  view  of  purchasing  land" 
at  the  West,  which  was  abandoned  by  their  appointment  as 
teachers.  Now  I  do  not  suppose  this  plan  analogous  with 
mine.  It  had  none  of  the  main  features  of  the  Common- 
wealth System,  and  any  mention  of  it  at  all  as  cogent  rea- 
soning against  what  is  now  contemplated,  is  unnecessary 
and  irrelevant.  I  say  to  Mr.  Booth  again,  that  if  the  idea 
of  going  West  embraced  nothing  more  than  a  settlement 
under  the  auspices  and  supervision  of  the  hearing,  we  might 
as  well  and  better,  remain  in  our  present  positions.  I  wish 
to  be  comprehended.  It  is  a  political  independence,  a 
state  sovereignty,  at  which  I  aim,  for  the  benefit  of  an 
unfortunate  doivn-trodden  class,  for  they  are  down-trodden 
enough,  when  the  human  soul  is  denied  its  right  because 
of  our  bodily  imperfection.  How  else,  but  by  acting  with 
such  an  establishment,  can  we  evince  our  intelligence,  capac- 
ity and  usefulness?  Shall  our  energies  be  forever  dormant, 
that  is,  the  mass  of  us  be  made  little  better  than  slaves,  with 
ability  of  course  to  vote  for  others,  but  to  have  none  to  vote 
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for  us;  and  without  such  commercial  and  agricultural  facili- 
ties as  our  Union  can  engender,  because  Edmund  Booth  is 
satisfied  with  that  summit  of  his  ambition,  a  newspaper, 
and  because  George  Homer  and  perhaps  some  few  others, 
have  a  clerk's  place  in  the  customs?  Certainly,  such  con- 
tented deaf-mutes  as  they  can  stay  where  they  are.  My 
call  is  to  those  who  have  no  emolument  or  hope  beyond  the 
incomes  of  their  humble  daily  labor,  which  hearing  compe- 
tition abridges,  and  whom  hearing  arrogance  effectually 
shoves  aside.  Until  our  hearing  brethren  will  embrace  us 
as  co-equal  spirits,  we  shall  ever  talk  of  them  thus. 

My  object  is,  not  so  much  political  honors  for  the  mute, 
as  the  exhibition  of  our  dormant  qualifications.  My  plan 
is  to  make  a  home  for  the  mutes,  for  mutual  intercourse 
and  improvement ;  and  to  show  the  world  our  abilities, 
which  may  induce  governments  and  opulence  to  employ  our 
brother-mutes  in  many  posts  for  a  living. 

The  prevailing  idea  of  rulers  and  of  people,  is,  that  mutes 
are  not  capable  of  any  political  accomplishment;  that,  while 
hearing  men  are  at  hand,  such  unnecessary  expletives  may 
well  be  forever  discarded.  No  deaf-mute  therefore  has  any 
money  by  performing  political  services ;  besides,  no  one 
having  an  extensive  manufacturing  or  other  establishment, 
would  prefer  or  allow  him  to  have  the  profitable  post  of 
manager  or  overseer.  All  he  can  get  is  that  of  day-laborer 
or  mechanic.  Such  positions  do  not  elevate  him  into  wealth, 
while  the  hearing  get  rich  by  having  the  best  employments. 

Now,  could  we  exhibit  in  some  State,  where  all  office  and 
business  is  free  to  us,  our  competency,  the  prosperity  of  our 
Society  will  convince  the  world  that  we  could  do  many 
things;  and  hence,  office  and  lucrative  appointments  may 
be  open  to  us  in  other  lands.  Does  Mr.  Booth  now  com- 
prehend? Such  of  us  as  have  devoted  a  life-time  to  politics, 
can  give  satisfaction  if  employed  as  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary, since  in  diplomacy  all  intercourse  is  carried  on  by 
writing.  Many  of  us  also  could  act  as  governors  and  leg- 
islators, all  that  is  needed  is  some  new  arrangement  in  the 
order  of  representation.    We  could  also  very  well  be  head- 
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men  or  managers  in  some  lucrative  establishment,  and  in 
banks,  and  no  mute  ivill  be  a  defaulter, 

Mr.  Booth  goes  on  to  allude  to  ambition  as  my  governing 
motive. 

[Mr.  Flournoy  here  repels  this  imputation,  by  a  reference 
to  the  course  he  has  pursued  in  other  matters,  having  sacri- 
ficed popularity  to  his  regard  for  truth  and  right.  Ed.] 

In  this  matter  I  had  no  personal  ambition.  From  a  sick 
bed  I  sent  out  a  call  to  my  fellow-citizens  who  are  isolated 
from  all  preferment  by  government,  and  patronage,  by  opu- 
lence as  overseers  and  managers,  directing  their  attention  to 
meditations  for  the  common  good.  I  was  to  stay  where  I 
am  and  still  to  contend  for  the  buried  truth.  The  deaf-mutes 
I  considered  capable,  if  my  advice  be  adopted,  of  acting 
without  my  personal  agency.  How,  in  this,  can  Mr.  Booth, 
or  any  man,  see  ambition  as  the  propelling  passion  ? 

If  I  become  an  inhabitant  of  our  State,  that  may  be,  to 
be  called  Gallaudet,  and  have  election  to  Congress,  I  shall 
not  have  gone  there  without  benefiting  the  people  that  sent 
me,  by  attending  to  their  interests.  It  is  mockery  and  dis- 
paragement of  themselves  and  a  depreciation  of  their  intrin- 
sic capacities,  to  see  deaf  persons  talking  about  ambition  as 
the  motive  of  the  would-be  benefactors  of  their  class.  A 
slave  could  not  utter  a  more  significant  idea  of  negro  degra- 
dation, than  when  one  tells  another  whose  master  grants 
him  extra  privileges,  that  he  wishes  to  strut  about  like  a 
white  man!  It  is  time  for  us,  poor  deaf  men,  to  drop  all 
such  caricaturing-,  and  to  gravely  and  solemnly  address  our- 
selves to  the  plan  of  ameliorating  our  condition,  without 
doing  injury  to  our  hearing  brethren,  and  perhaps  benefiting 
them  by  our  devout  and  consistent  examples. 

The  next  objection  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Booth,  is  on  the  score 
of  the  separation  of  parents  and  children.  He  supposes, 
with  another  correspondent,  that  I  have  no  family.  I  have 
only  a  daughter,  married,  and  removed  to  Wisconsin, — and 
she  left  against  my  wishes.  Children  we  see  will  not  always 
abide  at  home,  or  near  their  parents.  1  do  not  see  how  this 
scheme  would  separate  families  before  the  adult  age  ;  but 
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adults  will  disperse  of  themselves.    The  deaf  and  dumb 
appear  to  dwell  on  this  subject.    The  affections  of  their 
parents  for  them  in  particular,  is  such  as  to  stand  no  sepa- 
ration.   Mothers  and  fathers  are  fond  of  deaf,  more  than  of 
any  other  children.    So  wrote  a  deaf-mute  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  name  unrecollected — Chase,  I  believe.    Now  the  true 
philosophy  of  such  a  view,  is,  that  parents  can  follow  such 
adult  children  to  the  State  of  Gallaudet.    But  on  what  is 
this  extraordinary  attachment,  forbidding  all  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  such  favorites,  founded  ?    Be  it  founded 
,not  on  rational  affection,  but  rather  on  that  favoritism  that 
makes  a  child  a  perpetual  pet,  very  much  as  some  old 
woman  in  single  blessedness,  loves  a  monkey,  a  cat,  or  a 
poodle  dog, — such  enfeebling  and  frustrating  attachment  to  a 
deaf  child  in  particular,  does  not  very  much  recognize  it  as 
an  intelligence,  and  can  not  be  tolerated,  against  the  mani- 
fest destiny  of  its  useful  citizenship.    But  I  will  meet  Mr. 
Booth's  philosophy  on  its  very  face.    He  had  said  that  it 
would  not  be  right  (I  use  his  ideas,  not  words,)  to  part  fami- 
lies.   Again,  he  in  the  next  postulate  has  a  flattering  picture 
of  the  fact  that  deaf  schools  may  retain  scholars  fifteen  years, 
"  from  infancy  to  twenty-one."    And  here  is  a  virtual  sepa- 
ration of  parent  and  child  at  the  tenderest  age  of  the  pet. 
To  what  then  amounts  his  reasoning,  when  he  infers  that 
after  such  academical  absence,  the  educated  mute,  long 
weaned  from  such  lap-dog-  attachment,  is  to  be  retained  by 
the  family  as  a  living  automaton,  a  perpetual  "  darling  " — 
doing  nothing  but  some  mechanical  endearment  all  day 
long  ! 

I  respect  the  affection  and  sacredness  of  the  family  circle, 
and  would  forever  consecrate  such  associations.  But  can  not 
they  be  perfected  equally  in  the  community  we  wish  to  form  ? 
Nor  when  an  emergency  demands,  can  the  energies  of 
rational  minds  be  contracted  into  everlasting  childhood. 

I  have  observed  in  my  intercourse  with  the  world,  that  if 
a  first  sight  of  me  induce  a  deference  of  demeanor  in  the 
spectator,  when  he  hears  that  I  am  deaf,  he  is  at  once 
familiar,  even  by  speech  and  look;  and  though  this  would 
Vol.  X.      '  19 
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appear  as  a  friendly  disposition,  it  soon  wears  off,  and  atten- 
tion and  respect  is  given  to  others,  while  I  am  treated  with  neg- 
lect, or  only  occasional  notice.  Attention  to  us  is  thus  exhib- 
ited as  based  upon  inferior  considerations.  When  we  would 
claim  equality,  it  offends.  Viewing  the  case  this  way,  I 
doubt  if  the  estimation  of  parents  for  deaf  children  is  as 
deep  and  abiding,  all  things  considered,  as  that  for  the  others. 
It  is  but  cruelty  to  them,  if  adults,  thus  to  contract  their 
resources  to  the  domestic  hearth. 

Mr.  Booth  had  in  his  first  letter  asserted  that  by  remaining 
"  scattered  and  even  lost,"  amid  the  hearing,  deaf-mutes  are 
induced  to  be  a  reading  class.  I  demanded  proof  of  one  in 
a  hundred,  thus  scattered,  being  a  reader  of  many  books. 
He  replied,  not  by  producing  the  proof  to  sustain  his  first 
position,  but  by  disclaiming  that  in  our  age  many  of  even 
the  hearing  are  literary  and  scientific  !  In  this  as  he  fails  to 
sustain  his  argument,  his  objection  falls  to  the  ground. 

In  his  next  attack,  he  observed  that  I  "  complain "  and 
take  a  "wrong  view  of  men,"  and  make  myself  unhappy  by 
what  he  calls  a  "  gloomy  misanthropy," — after  advising  me 
to  read  other  than  Roman  and  Greek  works,  and  those  of  the 
progressive  philosophers  of  the  present  times !  Such  misan- 
thropy, as  he  calls  it,  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  effort  to 
institute  a  deaf  society.  It  was  a  movement  of  philanthropy. 
If  he  make  out  my  proposal  to  be  a  complaint  of  a  gloomy 
spirit,  in  what  light  would  he  conceive  to  have  been  the  tem- 
per and  feelings  of  those  great  master-spirits  that  in  all 
epochs  have  ameliorated  the  condition  of  men?  What 
authority  had  he  for  restricting  a  deaf-mute  from  using, 
though  in  a  humble  attitude,  the  weapons  of  Luther,  of 
Columbus,  or  of  Washington  ?  Was  Patrick  Henry  a 
"  complaining,  gloomy  misanthrope,"  because  he  was  for 
independence  ?  Was  Washington  no  better,  for  contending 
against  such  a  colossal  power  as  Britain  ?  The  case  of 
every  reformer  or  ameliorator  is  analogous.  If  he  could 
regard  me  as  an  unhappy,  complaining  misanthrope,  he  must 
so  consider  Luther  and  Washington,  and  the  founders  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  and  those  of  the  Domestic, 
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Foreign  and  every  other  Mission — for  they  are  all  based  on 
principles  identical  with  mine — as  aiming  to  correct  the 
imperfection  of  actual  circumstances.  But  here  Mr.  Booth 
finds  himself  placed  hors  du  combat.  He  is  himself  the 
complainer, — the  "unhappy  misanthrope," — for  he  opposes 
the  improvement  of  the  resources  of  his  class  of  people,  and 
arrogantly  and  patronizingly  calls  upon  us  all  to  do  like  him- 
self, and  diminish  our  prospects  into  a  settlement  out  West 
of  some  village,  where  in  one  generation  we  shall  have  van- 
ished away,  without  the  trace  of  history  or  tradition  ! 

But  how  did  Mr.  Booth  know  that  I  read  Greek  and  Ro- 
man literature,  and  neglect  the  works  of  "  Combe  and  the 
progressionists  ?"  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  any  particular 
age  or  nation  in  my  readings.  I  have  the  ideas  of  the  pro- 
gressive philosophers  at  my  fingers'  ends,  and  find  them  not 
really  progressive  !  I  have  a  progressive  philosophy  of  my 
own.  I  know  if  I  could  have  induced  Georgia  early  to 
adopt  my  plans,  (and  they  are  not  a  single  one,)  that  she 
would  have  stood  morally  sublime,  and  the  example  of  all 
the  Republic.  I  know  too  that  if  the  deaf  and  dumb  would 
cease  to  carp  and  cark,  and  to  find  objections,  and  to  theo- 
rize, and  move  to  the  adoption  of  my  emigration  suggestion, 
that  they  would  build  up  a  commonwealth,  governed  solely 
by  themselves,  that  would  astonish  the  hearing  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  faculties  they  had  hitherto  conceived  as  impossible  ! 
So  Mr.  Booth  need  no  longer  oppose  the  manifest  destiny  of 
our  people.  God  hath  "  turned  our  captivity,"  and  we  are  no 
longer  the  useless  objects  that  the  world  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  consider  us.  We  will  have  a  small  republic  of  our  own, 
under  our  sovereignty,  and  independent  of  all  hearing  inter- 
ference. We  will  also  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
to  such  of  us  as  remain  in  the  old  homesteads,  the  proof  of 
our  competency  exhibited  in  the  Deaf  Commonwealth,  would 
be  a  material  benefit.  Whenever  our  hearing  brethren  ac- 
knowledge our  use  and  equality,  and  conceding  the  privilege 
of  office  and  preferment,  so  reorganize  structures  as  to  admit 
our  participation  in  business  and  duties,  national,  state  and 
secular,  and  even  religious,  then  will  be  the  appropriate  time 
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for  hearing  such  arguments  as  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Carlin 
have  given.  Till  then  "our  work  is  great,"  and  we  can  not 
attend  to  any  of  the  Sanballats  of  society. 

The  objection  to  the  commonwealth,  on  the  score  of  ina- 
bility to  buy  land  for  the  hearing  children  in  the  contiguous 
states,  not  thirty  miles  away,  any  way,  from  the  centre,  may 
be  refuted  by  the  supposition  that,  should  the  deaf  not  live 
in  fashion  and  luxury  like  the  French  and  English  and 
wealthy  Americans,  every  man  would  have  money  enough 
to  give  to  his  children  as  they  attain  age.  The  mutes  are 
proverbially  a  temperate  people.  We  would  have  no  drunk- 
ards or  grog-shops  among  us.  None  need,  therefore,  be  too 
poor  to  help  his  children  to  settle  just  less  than  twenty-five 
miles  off'.  Again,  as  Mr.  Booth  held  it,  if  the  children  must 
leave,  the  parents  will ;  and  there  may  be  no  mute  popula- 
tion sufficient  to  keep  up  the  state ;  and  that  it  is  poor  in- 
ducement to  remain  there  only  to  send  me  to  Congress. 
But  how  many  of  our  children  may  be  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile employments,  how  many  in  mechanical?  Such  as  will 
have  real  estate  can  rent  it,  or  have  it  a  little  distance  off. 
By  this  means  a  sufficient  number  will  remain  to  people  the 
state  and  its  cities,  and  to  carry  on  the  government.  Mr. 
Booth  has  only  given  one  side,  and  that  the  darker  one  of 
the  picture;  whereas  there  are  more  favorable  lights  in  the 
same  compass  ;  and  should  there  be  but  forty  deaf  mutes  in 
the  country,  they,  with  the  government,  will  preserve  the  as- 
sociation, and  exhibit  what  mutes  can  do;  while  experience 
will  come  in  to  correct  mistakes  and  defects. 

It  is  presumable  that  the  Convention  at  Worcester  will, 
if  the  idea  be  seriously  entertained  of  emigrating  to  found 
Gallaudet,  thoroughly  examine  into  the  several  aspects  of 
the  state.  They  would  thus  arrive  at  some  definite  shape  in 
which  the  economy  of  these  matters  may  be  comprehended — 
our  qualification  for  office,  the  order  in  which  landed  prop- 
erty may  be  owned  and  bequeathed,  or  the  tenure  by  which 
it  is  to  be  held.  It  is  true  that  nature  has  not  separated  the 
deaf  and  the  hearing  by  any  wide  and  imprescriptible  mar- 
gin, and  no  organization  can  be  fixed  that  can  have  any  pre- 
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cedent  in  former  ages  or  former  plans.  It  would  be  a  quite 
novel  experiment,  which  is  alone  for  ends  that  we  wish  to 
attain  ;  and  some  sacrifices  must  be  made  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. We,  as  the  right  to  the  soil  is  in  deaf  mutes,  may 
hold  the  territory  subject  to  future  legislation ;  we  may  or- 
dain it  that  our  hearing  progeny  shall  live  on,  and  work  free 
of  cost,  our  lands,  on  the  principle  of  usufructuary  rent,  to 
be  entailed  upon  the  next  deaf  child  that  is  born  in  the 
family,  on  the  English  plan  of  primogeniture;  and  that 
money  be  given  to  the  hearing  children,  equal  to  the  propor- 
tional value  of  the  land.  Our  good  management  would 
make  this  easily  possible  at  all  times. 

How  can  Mr.  Booth  think  that  such  an  organization 
would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  mute  community  ?  Why  does 
he  not  look  upon  them  as  scattered  among  the  hearing,  all 
the  world  over,  and  denied  all  office  and  all  lucrative  employ- 
ment, and  the  only  affluent  ones  among  the  nations  being  so 
by  inheritance  alone  ?  It  is  impossible  to  see  how  a  mute, 
with  his  present  facilities  and  under  prevailing  prejudices, 
can,  like  the  hearing  man,  with  all  his  advantages,  and  privi- 
leges and  prerogatives,  become  wealthy  himself  from  original 
poverty.  The  transition,  then,  to  this  community,  can  not 
by  any  means  injure  the  emigrants.  It  must  be  a  benefit. 
It  would  advance  the  interest  of  the  masses,  whose  situation 
is  certainly  worthy  our  consideration,  instead  of  that  of  Mr. 
Booth  and  some  others  of  the  more  favored  of  our  class. 
The  maxim,  "  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  and 
for  the  longest  possible  time,5'  is  to  be  our  controlling  ax- 
iom ;  and  no  dogma  that  is  satisfied  with  the  gains  of  a  few, 
exercises  a  predominating  influence  over  deliberations  which 
look  to  the  future  by  the  lights  of  the  present,  and  rely  on 
the  same  Divine  Benignity  that  will  qualify  all  innocent 
systems  to  the  happiness  of  His  creatures. 

I  believe  the  effort  should  be  made  and  the  plan  tried.  It 
is  God  through  Christ  who  wields,  and  we  are  men  enough 
to  institute.  We  are  not  beasts,  for  all  our  deafness !  We 
are  men  !  The  Era  of  De  l'Epee  has  been  the  epocha  of 
our  birth  of  mind.    After  a  long  night  of  wandering,  our 
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planet  has  at  length  attained  an  orbit  round  a  central  lu- 
minary. Let  us  go  manfully  to  the  work.  I  welcome  broth- 
ers Chamberlain  and  Confer,  as  spirits  that  stand  forth  in 
this  early  light  of  our  history. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  abjures  political  affairs,"as  constructed 
into  government,  as  an  evil  with  which  we  should  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do.  This  sentiment  is  exceedingly  unphilo- 
sophical.  Our  friend  should  recollect  that  he  is  under  some 
government,  and  that  he  might  as  well  be  under  his  own,  as 
that  of  others,  who,  more  unwise  than  himself,  might  mould 
his  destinies  as  they  please.  We  can  not  avoid  having'  to  do 
with  government !  And  if  one  be  tyrannical,  even  deaf-mutes 
will  suffer,  and  their  friends.  The  question  is  that  govern- 
ment be  free  and  tolerant,  be  an  instrument  to  good,  and 
conservative  of  welfare,  instead  of  an  engine  of  oppression. 
We  think,  as  deaf-mutes,  that  we  can  superstruct  a  more 
perfect  model  for  our  own  benefit,  than  the  one  under  which 
we  now  exist,  which  discards  us  from  all  honorable  and  lu- 
crative posts ;  while  to  hearing  men,  often  our  inferiors  in 
every  thing  but  hearing,  it  gives  large  rewards  for  services 
and  distinction.  Government  is  not  an  evil,  when  adapted 
regularly  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  will  of  God ; 
and  a  deaf-mute  government  is  the  very  best  institution  we 
can  establish,  if  our  mute  rulers  are  able  and  conscientious. 

What  do  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Booth  want?  A 
small  township  of  deaf-mutes,  like  the  Shakers  at  Lebanon, 
New  York,  in  which  even  our  social  organization  and  habits 
must  conform  to  rules,  in  which,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
we  can  have  no  agency  ?  Our  few  votes,  in  our  scattered 
aggregate,  have  not  a  jot  of  influence  in  the  deliberations  of 
capitals.  Every  law  and  legal  rule  is  made  independent  of 
the  wishes  of  mutes.  Often  our  peculiar  necessities  and 
such  arrangements  as  may  be  indispensable  to  our  welfare, 
are  not  known  or  provided  for.  In  our  trade  and  intercourse, 
in  our  multifarious  concerns,  some  new  regulation  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  if  the  thing  could  be  re-arranged,  many  of  us 
could  sit  on  juries,  and  consequently  be  impartial,  and  hold 
offices  of  emolument. 
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I  had  forgotten  to  notice  the  observations  of  Mr.  Booth 
regarding  the  incongruities  of  a  territorial  state  of  govern- 
ment with  our  object  as  mutes.  This,  however,  may  be  ob- 
viated by  an  early  admission  on  the  Kansas  policy,  when 
the  population  is  less  than  the  required  number.  For  my 
own  part  I  can  not  intend  it  to  be  a  slave  territory,  or  even 
to  admit  free  negroes.  Our  object  is  peace  and  happiness ; 
and  we  wish  to  have,  if  possible,  as  sequestrated  people, 
nothing  to  do  with  what  is  an  ever  threatening  and  pregnant 
bane  to  mar  the  harmony  of  our  country,  and  to  periodically 
menace  the  Union, — that  casket  of  liberty, — the  very  sine 
qua  non  of  it.  Like  the  independency  of  Frankfort,  or  Ham- 
burg, or  the  small  Italian  territory  of  San  Marino,  always  ex- 
empt from  wars  and  desolation,  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  an- 
cient Delos,  in  Greece,  we  would  be  a  province,  in  which,  on 
approachi  ng  our  soil,  martial  arms  are  hushed  into  silent  repose. 
So  far  from  imitating  the  fashions,  dress,  luxuries  and  cus- 
toms of  other  men,  we  must  organize  a  state  of  society  in 
which  brotherly  and  sisterly  love  shall  continue  without  in- 
vidious distinction.  Thus  we  shall  endeavor  to  form  a 
model  in  ourselves  of  what  a  Christian  community  can  be, 
and  Providence  our  guard  and  guide,  shall  enter  the  stream 
of  life  for  Eternity. 

REMARKS  BY  MR.  BOOTH. 

The  April  No.  of  the  Annals  gives  us  the  views  of  some 
of  the  representative  members  of  the  deaf-mute  community 
on  Mr.  Flournoy's  project.  Messrs.  Burnet  and  Carlin  speak 
of  it  with  philosophical  good  humor,  and  manifest  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  quizzical  at  Mr.  Flournoy's  expense.  Mr.  Confer, 
like  other  wealthy  men,  has  more  money  than  he  knows  how 
to  enjoy,  and  wishes  somebody  to  help  him  enjoy  it.  He, 
like  Mr.  Flournoy,  has  formed  too  low  an  estimate  of  the 
standing  of  persons  who  are  deprived  of  one  of  the  faculties 
common  to  mankind  at  large.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  a 
ready  reader;  and  if  he  is  not  able  to  enjoy  life  surrounded 
by  books  and  newspapers,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  seek 
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associates  such  as  he  desires.  Mr.  Flournoy  gives  us  another 
letter  explanatory  of  his  scheme,  and  in  this  I  will  touch  on 
only  one  or  two  points. 

In  politics,  in  religion,  in  medicine,  and  in  all  other  callings, 
we  have  a  class  of  men  who  are  fond  of  tracing  out  castles 
in  the  air,  and  who  pass  their  lives  in  calling  on  the  nation 
or  the  surrounding  community  to  build  the  airy  structures, 
with  airy  or  unairy  materials.  They  possess  an  unbounded 
confidence  in  possibilities,  and  usually  an  equally  unbounded 
enthusiasm,  and  are  often  useful  men  in  their  way.  They, 
on  many  occasions,  show  how  much  better  the  world  can  be 
made,  by  the  pictures  which  they  draw  of  a  better  and  more 
elevated  life  than  is  the  present ;  and  thus  man's  hopes, 
aspirations  and  energies  are  increased  in  activity,  and  so 
strengthened  that  his  progress  onward  and  upward  is  far 
greater  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Mr.  Flournoy 
belongs  to  this  class  of  dreamers;  and,  like  many  of  them, 
he,  while  tracing  out  his  castle  in  the  air,  gives  but  superficial 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  with  which  it  is  to 
be  built,  or  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  to  be  laid. 

For  instance,  after  casting  about  for  some  time  for  unoc- 
cupied territory  wherein  to  place  his  commonwealth,  he 
says,  u  The  location  of  our  Umpire  may  be  in  Oregon."  Is 
not  this  capping  the  climax  of  absurdity,  and  the  cap-stone 
of  sufficient  weight  to  crush  the  whole  imaginary  structure 
of  a  deaf-mute  commonwealth  to  atoms?  The  proposal  to 
locate  in  so  distant  a  place  as  Oregon,  with  so  little  regard 
to  the  difficulties  and  cost  of  reaching  that  region,  gives  his 
whole  project  the  air  of  a  joke  contrived  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment. The  government  will  do  nothing  toward  building  a 
Pacific  railroad  for  years  to  come ;  and  nothing  short  of  a 
blind  religious  faith  worked  into  fanaticism,  would  suffice  to 
induce  any  number  of  deaf-mutes  to  encounter  the  expense 
of  a  sea-voyage,  or  the  dangers  and  watchings  of  a  land 
journey  through  a  thousand  miles  of  sandy  desert,  in  order 
to  obtain  that  which  they  have  already — the  right  to  self- 
government. 

One  other  point  in  Mr.  Flournoy's  "Further  Explana- 
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tions,"  and  I  have  done  with  it.  He  says,  page  83,  "  We, 
deaf-mutes,  have  a  sort  of  abiding  melancholy  at  our  unfor- 
tunate deprivation."  It  may  be,  and  doubtless  is  so  with 
him.  There  is  an  abiding  melancholy,  or  something  like  it, 
to  be  found  in  certain  persons  among  all  classes  of  men  and 
women,  both  mute  and  hearing.  It  is  not  so  much  owing 
to  any  particular  misfortune  or  deprivation,  as  such  persons 
generally  imagine,  as  to  the  want  of  activity  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  life  of  those  persons.  A  monk  in  a  cell,  wrapped 
up  in  his  egotism,  with  his  pater-nosters  and  his  beads,  is  a 
type  of  that  class.  Their  views  do  not  extend  beyond  their 
own  petty  selves,  which  they  surround  with  imaginary  woes. 
Mr.  Flournoy's  assertion  no  more  applies  to  deaf-mutes  as  a 
class  than  to  hearing  persons  as  such  ;  and  as  applied  to 
myself,  I  scout  it  altogether. 

Having  said  so  much  in  the  negative  on  Mr.  Flournoy's 
project,  I  ought  to  say  something  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
more  so  as  I  am  for  progress  in  all  things  that  tend  to  good, 
and  this  brings  me  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  letter  in  the  Annals. 
Mr.  C.  proposes  to  buy  up  a  township  of  land  six  miles 
square,  or  23,040  acres,  and  he  says,  "the  government  of  the 
township  is  as  much  as  they  [the  deaf-mutes]  would  care  to 
be  troubled  with."  This  plan  is  far  more  reasonable  than 
Mr.  Flournoy's,  and  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  can  induce  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  enter  into  his  project,  it  is  far  more  practical. 
I  imagine,  however,  that  after  a  year's  experience,  the  deaf- 
mutes  would  care  very  little  about  the  government  part  of  the 
matter.  I  will  give  him  an  idea  how  it  is  managed.  Here 
in  Iowa,  each  township  elects  annually  three  trustees, — gen- 
erally staid,  elderly  or  middle  aged  men, — a  township  clerk, 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  two  constables;  also  a  presi- 
dent and  directors  of  the  township  schools.  Mr.  C.  will  see 
that  these  offices  are  not  such  as  make  a  man  famous,  or 
that  in  themselves  they  are  particularly  desirable.  Hence, 
the  government  motive  for  an  emigration  is,  after  a  short 
experience,  blown  to  the  winds  for  lack  of  weight. 

I  would  not  take  up  so  much  time  on  this  subject  were  it 
not  to  come  before  the  convention  next  autumn.  Instead 
Vol.  X.  20 
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of  voting,  in  convention,  to  migrate  to  the  West,  to  Oregon, 
to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  or  to  the  moon,  I  would  suggest 
that  they  discuss  the  subject, — for  thereby  information  may 
be  diffused,  reflection  excited,  and  good  done, — and  then  lay 
it  on  the  table,  or  lay  it  over  till  the  next  convention.  In  the 
two  intervening  years,  a  correspondence  may  be  kept  up  be- 
tween those  now  in  the  West,  or  who  may  come  into  the 
West,  and  those  who  remain  in  the  East.  The  best  plan, 
after  all,  is  for  deaf-mutes  to  follow  the  general  current, 
and  settle,  a  few  in  each  neighborhood,  and  work  at  what- 
ever mechanical  occupation  they  may  have  learned  while  in 
school.  Those  who  are  not  cumbered  with  families  might 
do  well  to  push  into  western  and  north-western  Iowa,  or 
other  thinly  settled  districts,  where  they  can  purchase  land 
at  a  dollar,  or  two  or  three  dollars,  per  acre.  They  will 
grow  with  the  country,  and  can  give  information  and  advice 
to  their  friends  in  the  East,  who,  if  so  disposed  can  follow 
them.  After  living  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  West,  I  am 
satisfied  this  plan  is  far  better  than  any  other  yet  proposed  in 
the  Annals. 


LETTER   TO  W.  M.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

BV  P.  A.  EMERY, 

A  deaf-mute,  and  an  Instrnctor  in  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  June  21st,  1858. 

Mr.  S.  Pokter, 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  you  find  a  letter,  which  I  at  first 
designed  as  a  private  one  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Chamberlain,  but  have  been  pre- 
vailed upon  by  my  friends  to  send  it  to  him  through  the  Annals. 

If  you  deem  it  worthy  of  publication,  you  will  please  give  it  an  obscure 
place  in  the  July  Number,  if  not  too  late. 

Yours,  Truly, 

P.  A.  Emery. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  June  6th,  1858. 
Mr.  W.  Martin  Chamberlain, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  scheme 
called  the  "Deaf- Mute  Commonwealth,"  which  has  been  set 
afloat  upon  the  public  wave  through  the  American  Annals. 
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As  to  who  is  the  originator  of  the  plan  I  care  nothing  about, 
nor  their  motive.  If  the  plan  proves  of  service  to  the  mute 
community,  and  not  to  their  own  aggrandizement,  then  I 
say  with  Mr.  J.  J.  Flournoy,  "Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due." 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  discussing  the  subject, 
but  merely  to  state  my  own  views. 

I  am  in  favor  of  something,  no  matter  what,  so  it  renders 
more  of  the  mutes  happier  than  I  have  found  many  of  them 
to  be  in  their  lost  and  lonely  condition.  Let  the  purpose  be 
to  find  them  plenty  to  do,  where  they  can  enjoy  themselves 
best,  and  prevent  them  from  falling  into  that  melancholy 
state  peculiar  to  deaf-mutes,  and  give  them  a  place  where 
they  can  have  the  gospel  preached  in  their  silent  yet  express- 
ive language.  If  there  are  not  enough  of  them  at  the  first 
settling  to  support  a  minister,  and  to  build  a  church,  they 
can  have  a  Bible  Class  until  their  numbers  and  means  be- 
come greater. 

I  have  thought  some  about  the  matter,  but  have  not  come 
to  any  settled  conclusion,  as  I  always  make  it  my  motto  to 
"Look  before  I  jump."  As  to  Mr.  Flournoy's  plan,  I,  as 
one,  have  my  objections  ;  nor  do  I  agree  with  Mr.  Booth,  in 
considering  it  an  impossibility.  I  believe  in  a  practical  life 
and  not  one  of  dreams.  Your  plan  as  set  forth  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Annals  is  good,  and  in  my  humble  opinion 
is  the  best.  I  think  the  best  course  to  pursue,  is,  for  those 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Flournoy's,  and  those  of  yours,  to  form  them- 
selves into  separate  bands,  and  set  their  respective  policies 
in  operation  ;  and  which  ever  succeeds  the  best,  we  will  set 
down  as  No.  1. 

Upon  your  plan,  (which  I  consider  the  best,)  I  would  not 
advocate  any  definite  number,  as  that  will  make  it  depend 
upon  numbers,  and  so  the  less  practical.  Draw  up  the  rules, 
define  the  policy,  name  the  locality,  and  then  let  the  mutes 
see,  and  fairly  understand  it;  and  those  who  like  and  are 
willing  to  risk  it,  come  forward  at  once  and  put  their  names 
down,  and  those  that  are  not,  remain  where  they  are.  If 
there  is  found  to  be  but  a  small  number  of  deaf-mute  fami- 
lies, together  with  their  speaking  friends,  who  wish  to  go, 
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let  them  go  ahead  and  carry  the  thing  out.  If  many  join 
the  company,  all  the  better.  In  getting  up  a  company  I 
would  use  no  rhetorical  suasion,  nor  logical  arguments,  but 
simply  and  plainly  state  the  whole  matter  to  the  mutes,  so 
that  in  case  they  embark,  they  do  so  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility; and  when  fairly  settled,  if  they  are  not  satisfied,  they 
can  pull  up  their  stakes  and  leave,  and  no  one  be  to  blame. 

When  located,  the  mute  settlers  might  send  letters  or  cir- 
culars of  invitation,  in  which  their  policy  and  locality  was 
set  forth,  to  their  well  disposed  brethren,  inviting  them  to 
come  and  settle  among  them,  so  as  to  have  as  large  a  mute 
community  as  possible. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  overstock  any 
mechanical  branch  with  too  many  mechanics,  or  any  other 
pursuit  or  vocation. 

I  like  such  men  as  Mr.  Confer,  who  comes  up  like  a  man 
and  offers  to  stake  his  all,  for  better  or  for  worse,  while  we 
agitators  are  forever  turning  and  doubting,  and  fearful  of 
consequences.  It  is  just  as  Mr.  Carlin  sneeringly  said,  that 
whoever  goes  must  "work,  vote,  pay  tax,"  and  attend  to  their 
own  business  and  let  that  of  others  alone. 

In  forming  a  society,  I  would  exclude  all  such  as  are  of 
an  immoral  character,  and  also  those  who  are  ashamed  to 
pull  off  their  coats  and  roll  up  their  sleeves  for  the  plow  or 
spade,  for  fear  of  soiling  their  delicate  fingers,  or  bespatter- 
ing their  garments.  If  there  are  any  who  are  not  able  to 
work,  but  have  a  good  moral  character,  together  with  capital 
and  skill  in  business,  and  are  willing  to  invest  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  and  will  comply  with  the  rules,  let  them  go,  but  other- 
wise not. 

As  to  visiting,  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Flournoy  in  hav- 
ing them  few  and  far  between,  but  I  would  caution  all  to  be 
careful  and  not  intrude  upon  one  another  too  much.  Back- 
biting I  consider  no  obstacle,  but  if  they  can  not  avoid  it 
altogether,  the  less  they  practice  it  the  better. 

To  petition  Congress  for  grants  and  protections,  I  think 
unnecessary,  as  they  are  bound  to  protect  and  aid  the  deaf- 
mute  societies,  or  settlements,  (formed  according  to  the  Fed- 
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eral  Constitution,)  if  not  more  so,  on  account  of  their  lost 
senses. 

I  would  not  countenance,  but  prohibit,  the  settling,  or  even 
the  visiting  in  our  midst,  of  those  who  have  not  a  good  moral 
character,  or  even  those  who  have,  but  spend  their  time  in 
running  from  house  to  house,  telling  big  yarns  of  this  person 
or  that.  If  such  should  chance  to  come  into  the  settlement,  the 
best  policy  then  would  be  to  set  them  to  work,  or  require 
them  to  leave  the  settlement.  In  case  any  were  found  to  be 
too  feeble  for  the  routine  of  the  farm  or  shop,  and  having  no 
capital  to  support  themselves,  let  such  do  some  kind  of  light 
work,  such  as  hoeing  the  garden,  sweeping  the  yard,  picking 
up  chips,  making  fires,  grinding  coffee,  or  something,  no  mat- 
ter what,  to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  When  mute  beg- 
gars come  along  set  them  to  hard  work;  if  not  able  or  willing, 
then  compel  them  to  go  to  the  poor-house,  and  not  permit 
them  to  run  at  large,  to  disgrace  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  speak- 
ing community. 

As  for  politicians,  away  with  them,  until  we  get  fairly  set- 
tled, then  it  will  be  time  to  discuss  that  matter,  and  talk 
about  who  are  and  who  are  not  suitable  persons  to  fill  such 
and  such  offices  ;  judging  them  by  their  honesty  and  policy, 
and  not  their  education  or  ability  to  shine. 

In  point  of  locality,  I  would  not  care  where,  so  it  is  a  fer- 
tile and  pleasant  country,  situated  near  some  steamboat  or 
railroad  thoroughfare,  and  besides  well  timbered  and  watered. 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  so  far  west  as  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  civilization,  but  go  where  the  settlement  is  thin 
enough  to  admit  of  a  pretty  large  mute  community.  To 
exclude  the  speaking  people,  I  think  morally  unjust;  if  they 
like  the  mutes  and  can  live  among  them,  let  them  do  so;  if 
not,  they  can  keep  away,  and  those  already  among  the  mutes 
can  sell  out  and  leave,  if  they  choose. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Flournoy  in  his  policy  on  real 
estate.  But  let  it  go  from  father  to  child,  and  be  subject 
like  all  other  estates  in  this  free  republic,  and  not  as  it  is  in 
England.  In  buying  lands,  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
buy  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  or  no  more  than  he 
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needs  or  can  well  improve  and  take  care  of.  If  any  have 
a  plenty  of  means  to  buy  and  improve  more,  he  can  do  so,  but 
only  on  the  condition  that  he  will  let  some  poor  man  live  on 
and  improve  the  same  at  a  fair  compensation.  No  one  to 
buy  land  to  speculate  on,  for  the  less  we  have  to  do  with 
land  speculators  the  better.  My  policy  is  contained  in  the 
following  three  lines : 

"A  little  farm  well  tilled, 
A  little  barn  well  filled, 
A  little  wife  well  willed." 

Those  wishing  or  about  to  go  west,  I  would  refer  to  Mr. 
Booth's  article  in  the  January  number  of  the  Annals,  espe- 
cially that  part  of  it  where  it  speaks  of  people  going  west  in 
hopes  of  having  land,  &c.  given  them  by  their  friends,  and 
having  nothing  to  do  but  to  "  eat,  drink  and  be  merry."  I 
lived  two  years,  ('49,  '50,)  in  the  north-west  part  of  Illinois, 
and  have  traveled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  and 
some  in  Iowa.  I  think  the  West  will  suit  many  of  the 
deaf-mutes,  if  they  are  not  too  sanguine  in  expecting  to  find 
every  thing  so  and  so,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  willing  to  put 
up  with  a  frontier  life  in  hopes  of  better  days.  I  do  not 
mean  for  them  to  squat  down  and  live  in  hopes  of  making 
their  fortune  in  the  rise  of  their  land  alone,  and  do  nothing, 
(as  I  have  found  many  of  our  speaking  brethren  to  do.) 
No!  I  would  have  them  do  all  in  their  power  to  hasten  for- 
ward such  times,  through  enterprise  and  internal  improve- 
ment, &c. 

For  mutes  to  go  west  and  form  a  mute  settlement,  I  con- 
sider a  noble  undertaking.  True,  there  are  many  formidable 
obstacles  in  the  way,  and  many  difficulties  to  be  surmounted. 
Take  a  glance  at  past  history  ;  what  does  it  teach  ?  That 
there  has  been  nothing  of  any  weight  planned  and  carried 
out  on  "beds  of  ease."  In  history,  we  learn  that  the  little 
band  of  Puritans  had  to  surmount  difficulties  considered  by 
the  wo  Id  impossibilities.  In  science  and  art,  men  have  been 
called  fools  and  crazy  for  believing  and  undertaking  what 
the  world  considered  impossible. 
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The  grandest  schemes  and  noblest  acts  are  always  accom- 
panied by  the  most  formidable  obstacles  conceivable  to  the 
mind  of  man.  Let  friends  raise  objections  and  throw  obsta- 
cles in  the  way,  and  the  world  say  and  think  what  it  may, 
in  spite  of  opposition,  let  us  plant  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  what  the  world  has  not  yet  seen,  or  little 
dreams  of. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Respectfully  yours, 

P.  A.  Emery. 

LETTER  FROM   H.  M.   CHAMBERL AYNE. 

Montrose,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  June  28th,  1858. 

Samuel  Porter,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  read  in  the  January  number  of  the  Annals, 
the  articles  ably  written  by  Messrs.  Flournoy  and  Booth,  on 
a  "  Commonwealth  of  Deaf  Mutes,"  which  have  interested 
me.  The  first  named  gentleman's  project  is  brilliant,  though 
novel,  and  if  practicable,  will,  I  trust,  be  carried  into  effect ; 
his  views,  expressed  in  his  letter  in  the  April  number,  meet 
my  approbation.  But  his  idea  of  allowing  women  to  vote, 
is  ridiculous.  Mr.  Booth  seems  to  agree  with  him.  This 
may  be  a  favorite  maxim  of  a  majority  of  the  "children  of 
silence."  And  well  it  may  be,  for  it  is  the  ladder  by  which 
small  men  climb  into  office.  Experience  would  exclaim 
against  the  suffrage-rights  of  women,  for  they,  as  is  natural,, 
are  capable  of  acquiring  the  ascendant  over  the  mind  of 
men,  which  their  limited  knowledge  will  not  enable  them  to 
use  wisely.  It  matters  not  how  enlarged  a  man's  experience 
may  be, — how  eminent  his  abilities, — how  useful  his  coun- 
sels,— these  are  all  to  be  held  as  naught,  unless  he  is  a  favor- 
ite with  women.    But  enough  about  Eve's  daughters. 

Mr.  Booth  thinks  that  the  Georgian  gentleman's  idea  of 
distinction  on  earth  is  merely  political  elevation.  So  I 
think.  But  his  aspirations  will  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  In 
short,  I  would  most  respectfully  advise  him  to  abandon  the 
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thorny  ways  of  politics  and  turn  his  attention  to  his  rural 
pursuits. 

The  more  I  reflect  upon  Mr.  Booth's  second  letter,  the 
greater  is  my  amazement  at  his  coolness  and  indifference 
toward  the  project,  which,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  be 
beneficial  to  mutes. 

I  can  not  agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  deaf-mutes  are 
greater  readers  and  better  informed,  when  a  number  of  them 
are  living  at  the  same  place,  than  many  who  live  among  the 
hearing.  From  my  own  experience,  I  can  say  that  those  in 
this  ' '  last "  state  are  by  far  the  greatest  readers. 

I  suggest  that  "  Gestrina  "  should  be  located  on  a  naviga- 
ble river,  as  the  inhabitants  would  avail  themselves  of  such  a 
favorable  situation,  and  commerce  with  adjacent  towns 
might  contribute  greatly,  not  merely  to  enrich  their  town, 
but  also  to  encourage  their  domestic  industry. 

All  the  deaf-mutes,  who  unfortunately  cherish  such  a  feel- 
ing as  Mr.  Confer  does,  should  be  under  vast  obligations  to 
Mr.  Flournoy,  if  he  could  ameliorate  their  condition.  But 
for  my  own  part,  I  having  never  been  "  so  shamefully " 
treated,  would  be  unwilling  to  take  leave  of  the  neighborhood 
where  I  have  ever  found  the  utmost  kindness  and  considera- 
tion and  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  society,  preferring  to  be 
"  scattered  "  among  the  hearing,  to  taking  up  my  residence 
among  stumps. 

Those  who  are  contented  with  their  present  condition,  will 
find  it  their  interest  to  stay  where  they  are  now. 

Dr.  Franklin  says : 

"Dig  deep  the  soil  your  fathers  hold, 
And  find  therein  a  mine  of  gold !" 

Yours,  &c, 

H.  M.  Chamberlayne. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  TEACHING  DEAF-MUTES  SELF-RELIANCE. 

BY  J.  A.  JACOBS, 

Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Danyille,  Kentucky. 

The  fact  that  a  few  of  the  pupils  of  the  Kentucky  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  have  become  wanderers  and 
vagabonds,  and  that  we  have  occasionally  been  visited  with 
pupils  from  other  institutions,  of  the  same  character,  has  often 
painfully  impressed  me  with  the  importance  of  teaching  deaf- 
mutes  to  rely  exclusively  upon  their  own  labor  for  support. 
I  have  never  so  keenly  felt  this  duty  as  upon  being  told,  the 
other  day,  by  a  friend,  that  he  had  recently  met  one  of  our 
former  pupils,  now  a  married  man,  upon  a  steamboat  on  the 

 river,  in  a  destitute  condition;  and  that  he  had  raised  a 

small  contribution  for  him,  and  obtained  him  a  free  passage 

to  where  his  wife  and  family  were.    This  man  had  been 

a  good  boy,  and  was  well  brought  up,  and  I  had  not  expected 
to  hear  of  his  being  in  such  a  condition.  He  was  in  company 
with  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  also  a  mute  from  another 
institution. 

This  information  has  profoundly  deepened  my  determina- 
tion, henceforward,  to  admonish  our  pupils  against  a  wander- 
ing life;  to  teach  them  to  scorn  living  upon  the  sympathies 
of  their  fellow  men  ;  and  to  reject  with  indignation  the  offers 
of  money  or  a  free  passage  in  public  conveyances;  to  imitate 
the  example  of  one  of  their  number,  who  declined  all  offers? 
kindly  presented,  of  diminished  fare,  in  bringing  from  a  dis- 
tant state  his  dying  wile. 

There  are  two  causes  that  lead  an  educated  mute,  of  the 
original  character  of  the  one  above  alluded  to,  to  this  course 
of  life:  first,  a  desire  to  see  the  world — the  magnificent 
cities — the  glorious  rivers — the  many  objects  of  interest  in 
foreign  states,  which  have  been  described  to  him  in  his  own 
beautiful  and  picturesque  vernacular :  secondly,  the  sympa- 
thy which  his  bereavement  every  where  meets,  and  the  dis- 
position to  give  him  assistance  both  in  money  and  free  fares. 
This  kindness  of  his  fellow-men  gradually  corrupts  his  integ- 
Vol.  X.  21 
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rity,  and  undermines  his  energy  and  self-reliance.  Who 
will  labor  when  he  finds  all  his  wants  gratuitously  supplied  ? 
The  temptation  to  become  a  vagabond  is  almost  irresistible, 
and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  mutes  to  fortify 
them  against  this  peculiar  exposure,  by  every  means  and 
motive -that  can  be  used. 

In  the  early  period  of  our  institution,  a  charity  box  was 
put  up  for  the  contributions  of  visitors.  Its  pernicious  effects 
upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  was  soon  perceived,  and  it  was 
thrown  aside.  A  more  corrupting  contrivance  could  hardly 
be  conceived,  to  degrade  their  minds 

The  acquirement  of  a  mechanical  trade  is  apt  to  lead  a 
mute  to  wandering,  and  tlius  to  lead  ultimately  to  vagabond- 
ism. Most  journeymen  who  speak,  become  wanderers,  and 
frequently  dissipated.  The  knowledge  of  a  trade  at  once 
gives  a  mute  the  means  of  travel,  and  of  gratifying  the  long- 
ing desire  to  see  the  world,  the  pictures  of  whose  glory  and 
beauty  have  so  long  glowed  in  his  imagination. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  very  means  which  have 
been  so  benevolently  used  to  elevate  him,  his  education, 
literary  and  industrial,  are  thus  perverted  into  the  means  of 
his  ruin.  It  may  therefore  be  well  doubted,  whether,  in  an 
agricultural  state,  like  Kentucky,  instruction  in  mechanical 
trades,  but  for  the  habits  of  industry  thereby  acquired,  would 
not  be  better  laid  aside. 

Our  larger  boys  are  learning  trades,  and  will  continue,  in 
order  to  keep  them  usefully  employed,  to  learn  trades;  but  it 
is  a  high  gratification  to  have  purchased  between  thirty  and 
forty  acres  of  additional  land,  and  to  be  able  to  afford  a  por- 
tion of  our  pupils  employment,  not  connected  with  so  much 
danger  to  their  future  morals. 

In  this  connection,  I  will  mention  another  kindred  evil 
against  which  mutes  ought  to  be  warned,  and  into  which 
they  maybe  led,  as  well  by  their  own  inexperience,  as  by  the 
kind  indulgence  of  others — that  is,  going  in  debt.  This  is 
the  rock  upon  which  so  many  barks  are  wrecked — the  hap- 
piness of  so  many  thousands  is  blighted,  sometimes  for  life. 
The  mute  should  be  taught  carefully  to  avoid  it — to  earn  his 
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money  before  he  spends  it,  and  to  understand  that  industry 
and  economy  and  avoidance  of  debt  are  the  sure  means  of 
plenty  and  independence. 


ST.  ANN'S  CHURCH  FOR  DEAF-MUTES,  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  Annals  for  January  last,  the  pastor  of  the  Church 
for  Deaf-Mutes  in  New  York,  gave  a  continuation  of  his 
sketches  of  the  progress  of  this  beneficent  enterprise.  Since 
then,  a  further  step  has  been  taken,  and  the  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  enable  Mr.  Gallaudet  to  devote  himself  wholly 
to  this  work.  A  meeting  for  this  object  was  held  in  the 
Lecture  Room  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  May 
19th,  1858,  Bishop  Potter  in  the  Chair,  and  the  proceedings 
have  been  published  in  a  pamphlet,  from  which  we  propose 
to  make  some  extracts.  We  are  subsequently  informed  that 
the  larger  portion  of  the  proposed  subscription  is  made  up, 
and  that  the  arrangement  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  into 
immediate  effect. 

A  statement  was  made  by  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  the 
Rector  of  the  Church.  Of  this  we  copy  such  portions  as 
contain  matter  that  will  be  new  to  our  readers. 

From  Mr.  Gallaudet' 's  Statement. 

Our  Church  was  founded  to  gather  in  not  only  deaf-mutes, 
but  their  children,  (who,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  hear 
and  speak,)  and  all  others  willing  to  promote  their  welfare. 
Our  services,  held  now  every  Lord's  day  in  this  beautiful 
and  appropriate  room,  where  the  sittings  are  free  to  all,  are, 
therefore,  conducted  vocally  morning  and  evening,  and  by 
signs  in  the  afternoon.  In  this  way,  a  self-supporting  parish 
is  gradually  being  built  up.  Deaf-mutes,  by  themselves, 
would  not  be  able  to  maintain  a  Church;  besides,  their  ming- 
ling with  hearing  and  speaking  friends  in  the  pleasant  asso- 
ciations of  parish  life,  are  a  very  great  advantage  to  them,  as 
intercommunication   can  be  easily  established,  either  by 
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means  of  writing  or  using  the  manual  alphabet.  Deaf-mutes 
are  often  present  at  the  vocal  services,  reading  the  service 
and  the  lessons  from  their  prayer-books  and  bibles — a  single 
sign  from  the  minister  indicating  to  them  the  places.  On 
the  Sundays  when  the  Holy  Communion  is  administered, 
we  see  a  large  number  of  deaf-mutes  at  the  morning  service, 
for  they  have  thus  far  constituted  a  majority  of  our  commu- 
nicants. Whenever  a  brother  clergyman  favors  us  with  a 
sermon  in  the  evening,  this  is  translated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
deaf-mutes  who  are  present.  When  it  comes  our  turn  to 
worship  in  a  consecrated  temple,  free  from  debt — and  to  gain 
strength  enough  to  support  an  assistant  minister  to  be  trained 
in  the  use  of  the  sign-language,  preparatory  to  filling  the 
Rector's  place,  should  he  be  called  away — the  two  could  so 
manage  that  translations  at  all  the  vocal  services  would  ren- 
der them  attractive  and  instructive  to  the  deaf-mute  portion 
of  the  parish. 

This  earnest  gaze  into  the  future  leads  me  to  digress  a 
moment.  With  our  Church  fairly  established  in  this  city, 
having  two  clergymen  conversant  with  the  sign-language, 
we  could  be  of  material  service  to  deaf-mutes  residing  at  a 
distance.  In  these  days  of  rapid  traveling,  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, visitations  to  the  dying,  burials  among  deaf-mutes, 
could  be  attended  to  with  but  little  difficulty  through  quite  a 
wide  extent  of  country.  Convocations  might  be  held  at 
prominent  points,  and  deaf-mutes  exhorted  to  do  their  duty 
as  Christian  men  and  women.  This  would  open  a  wide 
field  of  useful  labor.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  in  re- 
ferring to  deaf-mutes  as  members  of  our  parish,  and  thus 
scattered  abroad  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  our  land,  I  mean 
educated  deaf-mutes,  those  who,  having  experienced  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Institution,  have  passed  out  to  take  their 
parts  in  the  busy  hum  of  life.  The  Institution  and  the 
Church  each  has  its  appropriate  work  in  leading  these  chil- 
dren of  silence  along  that  gracious  pathway  whose  end  is 
eternal  life.  The  pupils  of  the  various  institutions  of  our 
country  are  blessed  with  religious  services  conducted  in  their 
own  chapels  by  faithful  teachers.    The  mission  of  this  parish 
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is  one  of  peace  and  good-will  to  deaf-mute  young  men  and 
women — our  own  comrades,  brethren,  standing  more  emphat- 
ically shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in  the  great  issues  of  time 
and  eternity. 

The  number  of  adult  deaf-mutes  now  residing  in  New 
York  and  its  suburbs  is  estimated  to  be  between  125  and 
150.  I  can  not  speak  with  precision,  for  as  yet  I  have  not 
had  the  time  to  make  such  examinations  as  would  satisfy 
me  upon  this  point.  The  greater  portion  are  from  time  to 
time  in  attendance  upon  our  services,  and  scarcely  a  Sun- 
day passes  without  there  being  present  some  deaf-mute 
from  a  distance,  making  a  visit  to  the  city  on  business  or 
pleasure.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  very  infancy  of 
our  undertaking,  we  have  the  opportunity  of  ministering  to 
no  inconsiderable  numbers  of  immortal  beings,  who,  without 
this  Church,  would  be  left  in  a  great  measure  as  sheep  with- 
out a  shepherd. 

Within  a  few  months  after  our  first  Sunday  service,  our 
Building  Fund  was  started.  In  relation  to  the  necessary 
sum  to  be  obtained,  and  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  it,  cir- 
cumstances from  time  to  time  have  induced  us  to  change  our 
views  and  to  modify  our  plans.  We  have  always  tried  to 
act  for  the  best,  having  reference  to  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present.  The  whole  amount  raised  in  this  fund,  from  all 
sources,  is  $19,860.72.  From  this  we  paid  for  our  four  lots 
on  the  south  side  gf  26th  street,  between  the  6th  and  7th 
Avenues,  original  cost  $16,500  ;  interest  and  expenses,  before 
they  could  be  held  free  from  all  incumbrances,  $1,383.80 ; 
total,  $17,883.80.  Since  then  we  have  paid  on  these  lots, 
for  taxes  and  expenses,  $180.73.  In  connection  with  our 
removal  to  this  room,  in  order  to  insure  growth  in  parish 
strength,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  general  success  of  our 
undertaking,  we  were  obliged  to  expend  for  our  new  organ, 
and  fixtures  and  kneeling-benches — all  of  which  can  be  used 
in  the  proposed  church — the  sum  of  $658.54.  We  have 
cash  in  hand  $352.65,  and  unpaid  subscriptions  amounting 
to  $785 — in  all  $1,137.65,  as  the  nucleus  of  the  sum  which 
must  yet  be  raised  before  we  can  build.    Considering  that 
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we  are  engaged  in  establishing  the  only  church  which,  in 
human  probability,  will  ever  be  called  for  in  this  city  to  take 
special  care  of  deaf-mutes  and  their  families — and  that  in 
order  to  make  it  self-supporting,  we  must  have  room  for  five 
or  six  hundred  persons  at  the  vocal  services — it  is  thought 
that  we  must  secure  $25,000,  if  we  would  erect  an  edifice 
suitable  to  our  purpose.  Deaf-mutes  derive  so  much  pleas- 
ure from  the  eye,  that,  without  going  to  any  extravagance,  it 
seems  proper  that  in  their  sanctuary  for  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God,  should  be  seen  all  the  graces  of  Christian  art. 
It  is  our  determination  to  keep  entirely  out  of  debt  in  carry* 
ing  on  our  undertaking  to  the  result  for  which  we  have  so 
long  prayed  and  labored,  viz. : — the  erection  of  "  St.  Ann's 
Church  for  Deaf- Mutes."  We  secured  the  building  site  of 
four  lots,  so  that,  in  process  of  time,  we  might  be  able  to  put 
alongside  of  the  church,  a  building  to  contain  a  lecture-room, 
reading-room,  library,  philosophical  and  other  apparatus,  in 
which  we  could  improve  the  intellectual  condition  of  our 
deaf-mute  brethren  ;  but  this  plan  we  must  keep  in  the  back- 
ground for  the  present,  though  it  is  important,  and  I  fully 
believe  eventually  practicable.  Give  us  the  church,  and 
there  I  arn  confident  we  can  collect  the  faithful,  who  will 
gradually  be  able  to  unfold  all  our  plans  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  cut  off  from  so  many  privileges  enjoyed  by 
their  hearing  and  speaking  companions. 

In  relation  to  our  parish  funds,  I  will  simply  say  that  with 
$500  a  year  from  Trinity  Church,  and  occasional  aid  from 
kind  friends  outside  of  our  parish,  we  have  been  able  to 
meet  the  fnecessary  expenses  of  sustaining  our  services  and 
to  pay  the  Rector  a  small  salary,  averaging  about  $250  a 
year.  We  have  contributed  a  little  to  the  general  objects  of 
the  church  at  large,  and  we  have  taken  care  of  our  sick  and 
poor.  We  receive  the  offerings  of  the  people  from  Sunday 
to  Sunday.  In  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  removal  from 
the  University  to  this  room — more  than  doubling  our  expen- 
ses— we  have  been  a  little  cramped  ;  though,  upon  the  whole, 
we  have  greatly  improved  our  condition  as  a  parish.  Just  at 
present,  a  very  moderate  amount  of  aid  from  our  friends 
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would  be  timely.  Twenty-five  dollars  would  settle  every 
claim  upon  our  parish  fund.  This  being  paid,  I  think  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  keep  every  thing  squared  up  for  the 
future,  as  we  are  constantly  gaining  parish  strength. 

Shall  our  work  be  pushed  on  to  completion  ?  Shall  we 
be  permitted  to  worship  the  Almighty  midst  consecrated 
courts — our  own  spiritual  home  ?  Do  you  all  say.  Yes  ?  If 
so,  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  make  a  personal  request.  I 
desire  to  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  I  can  labor  with 
more  effect  for  our  cause.  If  my  salary  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  can  be  made  up,  I  shall  deem  it  my 
duty  to  resign  my  connection  with  it,  in  order  to  take  vigor- 
ously hold  of  the  important  work  of  completing  our  Building 
Fund,  and  to  give  increased  attention  to  parochial  work. 
My  income  at  the  Institution  is  $1,400  a  year.  To  make 
this  up,  I  have  a  simple  plan  to  propose  : — One  of  our  prom- 
inent citizens  has  a  deaf-mute  son  about  seventeen  years  of 
age.  He  desires  me  to  begin  on  the  first  of  next  October, 
the  instruction  of  this  son  for  two  hours  a  day.  For  this  I 
should  receive  $400  a  year.  I  think  that  the  remaining 
$1,000  might  be  made  up  by  100  persons  subscribing  $10 
each  for  one  year,  beginning  on  the  first  of  next  October, 
with  the  understanding  that  their  subscriptions  should  con- 
tinue another  year  if  necessary.  So  soon  as  we  can  be 
placed  in  our  church  edifice,  free  from  debt,  I  firmly  believe 
that  all  appeals  for  aid  from  us  to  the  Church  at  large  will 
cease.  My  brethren,  will  you  enable  me  to  go  to  work  next 
fall  in  earnest?  I  need  not  say  to  my  esteemed  friend — my 
father's  friend — the  venerable  President  of  our  noble  Institu- 
tion, that  in  case  my  proposal  meets  with  favor,  I  shall  resign 
with  heart-felt  regret  the  pleasant  duties  which,  under  his 
guidance,  I  have  for  nearly  fifteen  years  endeavored  faithfully 
to  discharge.  I  need  not  say  to  all  my  other  dear  friends 
there,  my  co-laborers  in  an  arduous  profession,  that  it  will 
for  a  time  seem  very  strange  not  to  look  daily  upon  their 
familiar  faces  and  to  hear  cheerful  greetings,  as  we  have 
labored  for  the  children  whom  God  has  placed  in  our  charge. 
I  need  not  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  constitute  our  Board 
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of  Directors,  that  my  satisfaction  at  entering  more  fully  upon 
ecclesiastical  work  will  be  tinged  with  sadness  at  the  thought 
that  I  must  cease  to  enjoy  their  uniform  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness. For  one  and  all  know  that  our  Institution,  and  the 
persons  connected  with  it,  have  ever  been  objects  of  deep  and 
abiding  interest  to  me.  Yes,  it  will,  in  many  respects,  be  a 
trial  for  me  to  leave  the  Institution,  now  entering  upon  a 
new  career  of  prosperity  and  usefulness.  But,  my  brethren, 
does  not  the  path  of  duty  now  seem  to  lie  in  the  direction 
which  I  have  indicated?  I  think  it  does;  and  therefore  I 
ask  you  to  enable  me  to  walk  in  this  path,  that  much  more 
than  has  yet  been  accomplished  to  promote  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  adult  deaf-mutes,  may  be  the  result. 

Resolutions  offered  bp  Dr.  Peet,  and  adopted. 

After  the  reading  of  the  foregoing  statement,  Dr.  Peet,  the 
President  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  rose  and  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  : — I  hold  in  my  hand  some  resolutions 
which  I  desire  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  this  meet- 
ing ;  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read  in  my  place, 
and  then  send  them  to  the  chair. 

Resolved,  That  the  enterprise  of  providing  the  means  of 
religious  instruction  and  public  worship  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  this  city,  as  set  forth  in  the  statement  just  made  by 
the  Rector  of  St.  Ann's  Church  for  Deaf-Mutes,  commends 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  this  meeting,  and  we  cordially 
recommend  to  Christian  philanthropists  to  encourage  and 
sustain  it,  by  individual  subscription  or  otherwise,  until  its 
completion,  and  the  parish  shall  become  a  self-sustaining 
church. 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  place  the  Rector  of  St.  Ann's 
Church  in  a  position  in  which  he  can  labor  more  effectually 
to  accomplish  the  objects  he  has  in  view,  this  meeting  re- 
gards with  favor  the  plan  to  raise  $1,000  towards  his  sup- 
port in  100  annual  subscriptions  of  ten  dollars  each,  and 
continuing,  if  necessary,  till  the  proposed  church  edifice  is 
consecrated. 
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These  resolutions  having  been  seconded  by  J.  O.  Bron- 
son,  M.  D.,  Dr.  Peet  spoke  as  follows : — 

In  support  of  these  resolutions,  I  desire  to  say  a  few- 
words.  Our  divine  Redeemer  said  to  his  disciples,  "  The 
poor  you  have  with  you  always."  The  great  majority  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  said  to  be  embraced  in  this  cate- 
gory, not  that  the  number  of  this  class  is  disproportionate, 
but  because  the  number  of  those  who  are  required  to  labor 
for  their  support  is  much  greater  in  every  community,  than 
that  of  those  who  are  free  from  this  necessity.  Compared 
with  the  whole  population,  the  wealthy  are  few.  The 
causes  of  deaf-dumbness  exist  among  all  classes,  and  the 
families  of  the  rich  are  subject  to  the  visitations  of  this  fear- 
ful calamity  as  well  as  others.  As  nearly  as  it  can  be  as- 
certained, about  three-fifths  of  those  who  are  thus  afflicted, 
are  congenital  cases,  and  two-fifths  are  produced  by  disease 
or  accident.  In  the  latter  class,  the  diseases  denominated 
by  physicians  exanthemata,  as  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  are 
a  fruitful  source  of  deafness,  and  these  are  not  limited  by 
climate,  or  rank,  or  modes  of  living;  and  hence  deaf-mutes 
are  found  in  every  condition  of  life. 

When  educated,  they  can  minister  to  their  own  wTants, 
and  contribute  as  well  to  the  productive  industry  of  the 
country  as  others  in  the  corresponding  walks  of  life ;  but 
being  few  in  number,  and  dependent  upon  the  labor  of  their 
hands  for  support,  and  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, they  can  not  build  institutions  of  learning,  nor  houses 
of  worship.  It  is  only  in  large  cities  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber are  collected  together  to  justify  attempting  such  an  en- 
terprise as  the  one  which  we  have  met  to  promote  this  even- 
ing The  statistics  with  regard  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
this  city,  contained  in  the  statement  wThich  has  just  been 
submitted,  show  the  importance  of  securing  a  permanent 
provision  for  their  religious  instruction,  by  the  erection  of  a 
church  edifice  and  the  settlement  of  a  Christian  pastor,  who 
shall  feed  them  with  the  bread  of  knowledge,  in  a  mode 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  condition. 

Vol   X.  22 
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But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the  value  of  religious 
institutions  as  connected  with  their  salvation,  by  leading 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  which,  indeed,  can  not 
be  over-estimated  ;  there  are  things  which  affect  their  phys- 
ical and  social  well-being  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
I  have  already  said  they  can  support  themselves ;  but  they 
need  the  aid  of  a  judicious  adviser  to  obtain  suitable  situa- 
tions, to  secure  an  adequate  compensation  for  their  labor, 
and  to  invest  safely  their  moderate  earnings.  As  a  class, 
they  are  more  credulous  than  others,  believe  without  ex- 
amination what  is  told  them,  and  hence  are  liable  to  be  im- 
posed upon.  "Without  regular  employment,  they  are  in 
danger  of  lapsing  into  habits  of  vagrancy  which  lead  to  ruin  ; 
and  without  proper  care  in  investing  the  proceeds  of  their 
labor,  they  may  lose  the  earnings  of  years.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  last  remark,  I  will  cite  a  case  of  recent  occur- 
rence. 

One  of  our  former  pupils  settled  in  this  city  as  a  journey- 
man mechanic,  and  by  industry  and  economy,  he  had,  in 
the  course  of  several  years,  in  addition  to  supporting  him- 
self, accumulated  about  eight  hundred  dollars,  which  he  left 
in  the  hands  of  his  employer.  In  the  revulsion  of  business 
through  which  this  community  has  recently  passed,  his  em- 
ployer failed,  and  he  lost  all  that  he  saved  of  his  hard  earn- 
ings. The  shock  was  too  great  for  him  to  bear;  his  mind 
became  unsettled ;  he  returned  to  the  place  of  his  former 
residence,  and  there  committed  suicide  by  drowning.  Now 
if  the  pastor  of  this  church  had  been  in  a  condition  to  look 
after  the  affairs  of  this  unfortunate  man,  and  had  induced 
him,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  to  put  his  money  into  a 
Savings'  Bank,  or  otherwise  to  invest  it  in  good  securities, 
this  sad  catastrophe  might  have  been  arrested. 

The  importance  of  pastoral  visitation  and  kind  supervi- 
sion and  advice,  with  regard  to  their  temporal  affairs,  derives 
additional  illustration  by  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  city  of  London.  In  that  metropolis 
there  are  two  thousand  deaf-mutes — a  number  equal  to  the 
whole  population  of  this  class  of  persons  in  this  State.  In 
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the  British  schools,  with  few  exceptions,  no  trades  are 
taught,  and  it  is  a  feature  of  their  system  to  apprentice  their 
pupils,  on  leaving  school,  to  some  handicraft,  by  paying  a 
fee  to  the  master.  After  entering  upon  his  new  employ- 
ment, the  deaf-mute  finds  the  restraint,  exaction,  and  unre- 
mitted toil  of  the  shop,  contrast  unfavorably  with  the  study 
and  recreation  of  the  school,  and  without  having  the  rea- 
sonableness of  this  change  in  his  condition  fully  explained 
to  him,  he  becomes  impatient ;  shows  his  impatience,  it  may 
be,  in  acts  of  insubordination — a  misunderstanding  ensues, 
his  indentures  are  broken,  and  he  leaves  bis  place.  It  may 
be  that  the  fault  is  not  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  him — the 
master  may  sometimes  be  to  blame.  Destitution,  vagrancy 
and  crime  not  unfrequently  follow.  So  great,  indeed,  were 
the  evils  of  such  a  state  of  things,  that  an  association  of 
gentlemen  was  formed,  some  years  ago,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
adult  deaf  and  dumb,  to  prevent,  or  remedy  those  evils. 
This  society  did  not  contemplate  a  church  organization, 
though  it  did  provide,  to  some  extent,  for  their  religious  in- 
struction on  the  Sabbath  ;  but  by  the  appointment  of  an 
agent,  to  obtain  for  them  situations,  to  protect  them  in  their 
rights,  to  shield  them  from  temptation,  and  to  encourage 
and  aid  them  to  become  good  citizens.  These  objects  can 
not  fail  to  commend  themselves  to  the  good  sense  of  every 
one  ;  for  it  must  be  obvious,  that  under  such  a  state  of  things 
as  that  to  which  I  have  referred,  without  some  such  provi- 
sion, no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  benefit  of  instruction 
must  otherwise  be  lost. 

In  respect  to  openings  for  employment,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  this  country  are  more  favorably  situated  than  in  Great 
Britain,  or  on  the  continent.  Here  they  are  not  required 
to  go  through  with  a  regular  apprenticeship,  as  the  condition 
of  entering  a  shop  with  journeymen  mechanics.  In  the 
hours  of  recreation  and  labor,  during  the  progress  of  their 
education,  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  a 
trade;  and  although  they  can  not,  in  the  outset,  compete 
with  the  skill  of  experience,  they  are  not,  as  a  consequence, 
debarred  the  opportunity  of  doing  what  they  can,  and  of 
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receiving  an  adequate  compensation  for  their  labor.  Time 
and  some  additional  instruction  will  render  them  good  work- 
men, and  place  them  on  an  equality  with  their  more  fa- 
vored brethren. 

Though  these  considerations  are  in  their  favor,  the  in- 
stances of  failure  are  too  many  to  justify  our  neglect  to  af- 
ford them  sympathy  and  kind  co-operation  in  their  efforts 
to  help  themselves.  Some  of  those  who  have  fallen  might 
have  been  saved,  had  timely  aid  been  rendered. 

For  the  reasons  thus  briefly  stated,  in  support  of  the  res- 
olutions, I  trust  the  propriety  of  adopting  them  must  be 
obvious  to  this  meeting;  for  if  the  Rector  of  St.  Ann's 
Church  can  be  placed  in  a  position  to  give  his  whole  time 
and  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  parish,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  ministrations  of  the  Sabbath,  he  can  perform 
such  specific  pastoral  labors  as  will  bring  to  his  notice  the 
condition,  circumstances,  and  wants  of  every  member  of  his 
flock ;  and  this  knowledge,  derived  from  personal  observa- 
tion, will  point  out  an  intelligent  and  safe  course  of  action 
adapted  to  each  individual  case. 

Should  he  be  sustained  in  this  enterprise  which  he  has 
undertaken,  it  will,  as  he  has  already  stated,  involve  the 
necessity  of  his  relinquishing  the  post  now  occupied  by  him 
in  the  department  of  instruction  at  the  Institution.  In  look- 
ing back  upon  its  history,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  provi- 
dence of  God  has  opened  the  way,  and  that  he  has  only  been 
following  its  leadings.  He  has  alluded  to  the  feelings  which 
must  be  awakened  by  the  contemplated  change.  Whatever 
regrets  he  may  feel  in  relinquishing  labors  rendered  easy 
by  long  experience — in  severing  ties  strengthened  by  daily 
intercourse,  and  in  giving  up  pleasant  scenes  and  familiar 
faces  and  associations — their  poignancy  will  be  assuaged  by 
the  belief  that  he  is  pursuing  the  pathway  of  duty,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  indications  of  Providence. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  has  made  an  allusion  to  myself  and  the 
Institution  with  which  we  are  connected.  I  cordially  re- 
ciprocate the  kind  feelings  of  personal  regard  and  attach- 
ment which  he  has  expressed,  and  shall  regret,  not  less  than 
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himself,  his  retirement  from  his  present  field  of  labor.  At 
the  same  time,  should  his  appeal  to  this  meeting  and  the 
Christian  public  be  responded  to,  he  will  have  my  best 
wishes  and  prayers  for  his  success.  His  father  was  my 
friend,  and  we  labored  together  for  several  years  in  the  same 
benevolent  work.  I  rejoice  that  the  mantle  of  the  father 
has  fallen  upon  the  son  ;  and  as  the  former  introduced  the 
art  of  deaf-mute  instruction  into  the  country,  so  the  latter 
is  about  to  carry  out,  not  indeed  what  was  once  contem- 
plated— the  establishment  of  a  community  of  deaf-mutes — 
but  a  scheme  for  their  higher  civilization  and  spiritual  good. 

In  the  hope,  sir,  that  these  resolutions  will  be  adopted  by 
this  meeting,  I  conclude  these  brief  remarks  as  I  began,  by 
quoting  from  the  words  of  our  Saviour : — 

"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Dr.  Peet  having  finished  his  remarks,  Mr.  Josiah  Jones, 
a  deaf-mute  vestryman  of  the  parish,  made  a  short  address 
in  the  sign-language,  which  was  translated  orally  by  the 
Rector.  He  alluded  to  the  great  advantages  which  his  breth- 
ren and  himself  had  in  the  services  of  this  church,  and 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  all  who  had  thus  far  aided  in  fos- 
tering and  sustaining  it.  He  spoke  of  the  earnest  desire 
which  deaf-mutes  felt  that  the  proposed  edifice  should  be 
built  as  speedily  as  possible.  He  contrasted  the  condition  of 
a  deaf-mute  person,  enfeebled  by  disease,  enjoying  the  visits 
of  a  pastor  who  could  converse  freely  with  him  in  the  sign- 
language,  with  one  who  was  deprived  of  this  privilege. 
Deaf-mutes  in  health  and  strength  could  converse  with  cler- 
gymen by  writing ;  but  when  upon  beds  of  severe  sickness, 
their  fingers  could  not  guide  a  pencil.  He  thought  that  the 
deaf-mutes  of  this  city  were  happy  in  having  a  pastor  who 
could  visit  them  in  their  troubles,  baptize  their  children, 
perform  their  marriage  ceremonies,  and  attend  to  their  fune- 
rals. In  his  whole  manner,  Mr.  Jones  showed  the  deep  in- 
terest which  he  took  in  the  prosperity  of  this  church. 
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Dr.  Eigenbrodt  followed  in  a  few  words  expressive  of  his 
cordial  good  will  towards  the  undertaking  to  which  his  bro- 
ther in  the  ministry  had  devoted  himself.  After  a  graceful 
allusion  to  language  as  God's  gift  to  man,  he  dwelt  for  a 
moment  upon  this  new  language  of  signs,  through  which 
the  blessed  truths  of  the  Gospel  could  be  made  known  to 
those  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  hearing.  He  heartily 
approved  the  resolutions  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
President  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
thought  that  if  Mr.  Gallaudet  had  faith  enough  in  the 
cause  which  he  had  espoused,  to  induce  him  to  give  up  a 
salary  which  was  pledged  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
throw  himself  for  temporary  support  upon  the  subscriptions 
of  individuals,  surely  one  hundred  persons  could  readily  be 
found  who  would  be  willing  to  make  up  the  sum  for  which 
he  asked. 

Mr.  G.  C.  W.  Gamage,  a  deaf-mute  instructor  in  the  In- 
stitution, in  an  address  by  signs,  which  was  translated  orally, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Institution  was  now  so 
distant  from  the  populous  portions  of  the  city  that  deaf- 
mutes  residing  here  were  cut  off  from  the  privileges  of  the 
chapel,  and  therefore  absolutely  needed  this  church.  He 
said  that  his  deaf-mute  brethren  here  in  the  city  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  assembling  for  worship  and  instruction  for 
upwards  of  five  years  in  hired  rooms,  and  thought  that  the 
time  had  come  to  hasten  forward  the  erection  of  the  church, 
on  the  site  which  was  now  owned  free  from  debt.  He  hoped 
that  his  friend,  Mr.  Gallaudet,  would  be  sustained  in  all  his 
efforts  to  promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  adult 
deaf-mutes. 

Dr.  R.  Ogden  Doremus,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Thirteenth-street  Medical  College,  expressed  his  great  grati- 
fication at  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  gave  it  as  his 
decided  opinion  that  the  Rector  of  St.  Ann's  would  without 
any  doubt  be  sustained  in  devoting  himself  more  fully  to 
the  interests  of  his  parish.  He  knew  that  the  public  desired 
this  undertaking  .to  succeed.  Although  he  was  attached  to 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  he  heartily  sympathized  with 
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this  whole  movement,  and  pledged  himself  for  ten  subscrip- 
tions towards  the  Rector's  salary.  George  F.  Nesbitt,  Esq., 
pledged  himself  for  five. 

Mr.  James  Beatty,  a  deaf-mute  communicant  of  the  parish, 
came  forward,  and  said  by  signs  that  his  feelings  would  not 
allow  him  to  remain  silent.  He  graphically  contrasted  his 
condition  in  Ireland,  with  his  present  privileges  in  a  church 
where  he  could  understand  the  services  and  the  sermon. 
He  expressed  his  deep  gratitude  to  the  Rector  for  all  his 
kindness,  and  to  the  Bishop  for  confirming  his  two  oldest 
daughters. 

Bishop  Potter  then  briefly  summed  up  the  prominent 
points  which  had  been  made  in  the  different  addresses  of  the 
evening,  and  said  it  was  evident  that  the  proposed  church 
should  be  built  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  that  the  Rector 
should  be  enabled  to  devote  himself  more  thoroughly  to  the 
interests  of  the  parish.  He  dwelt  particularly  upon  the 
deep  feeling  which  the  deaf-mutes  themselves  had  manifested 
in  this  undertaking  for  their  benefit,  and  closed  with  an  ear- 
nest exhortation  to  Christian  people  to  help  it  forward  with 
their  sympathy,  their  money  and  their  prayers. 

The  resolutions  offered  by  Dr.  Peet  were  then  unanimously 
adopted. 


A  FAREWELL* 

'Tis  our  last  hour  together !    Oh  my  friends, 

A  very  little  while  and  we  must  part. 
We  would  be  cheerful,  and  yet  sorrow  blends 

Even  with  our  joy,  and  shadows  o'er  the  heart. 
'Tis  our  last  hour  together  !    How  we  start, 

And  backward  trace  the  short  eventful  year  ! 
Oft  our  thoughts  pause,  then  onward  swiftly  dart ; 

How  very  much  of  joy,  and  hope,  and  fear, 

Lie  in  the  past ;  how  many  memories  sanctified  and  dear  ! 


*  Composed  by  a  semi-mute  young  lady,  a  pupil  in  the  Missouri  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  read  at  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  session,  in 
1857. 
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My  Teachers  !    Ever  in  this  grateful  heart, 

Shall  the  remembrance  of  your  kindness  live ; 
Yours  is  a  sacred  and  a  noble  part ; 

Well  have  ye  filled  it ;  unto  each  I  give 
Deep  earnest  thanks,  and  I  should  need  reprieve 

Of  our  brief  time  my  gratitude  to  tell ; 
Weak  words  like  these  may  not  my  heart  relieve ; 

Your  love  and  care  have  been  a  mighty  spell, 

To  guide  my  wayward  will :  my  Teachers,  fare  ye  well ! 

What  shall  I  say  to  you,  old  friends,  whom  I  have  met 

Each  day  in  study,  or  in  pastime  free  3 
Our  lives  have  been  bound  up  together ;  we  have  sat 

Round  the  same  board,  mingled  in  woe  or  glee  ; 
We  who  have  shared  one  mutual  home,  Oh,  we 

So  long  together,  must  be  severed  now, 
The  dear  familiar  faces  which  I  see 

Around  me,  soon  will  vanish ; — tell  me  how, 

When  will  ye  think  of  me  ?    Will  ye  remember,  or  forgetful  grow  ? 

Remember  me  when  I  am  gone  afar, 

Soon  we  shall  rest,  each  in  a  quiet  home ; 
But,  Oh  !  let  Memory  be  a  shining  star 

To  light  our  lives.    When  twilight  shadows  come, 
And  the  light  fades  from  Heaven's  azure  dome, 

Give  me  one  thought — I  ask  it  for  the  sake 
Of  our  old  friendship  ;  and  though  I  should  roam 

'Mid  brighter  scenes,  oft  shall  remembrance  wake, 

And  of  the  past  a  grateful  survey  take. 

When  shall  we  meet  again  ?    Shall  we  all  meet  1 

Even  as  we  part,  our  young  hearts  beating  high  ; 
With  the  same  sparkling  eyes  and  bounding  feet, 

Will  Autumn  find  us  all,  'neath  its  calm  sky  1 
The  future  lies  before  us  unrevealed ;  yet  why, 

Why  do  I  sadden  you  with  doubts  and  fears  ? 
Our  Father  knoweth  best ; '  then  let  us  try 

To  cast  upon  him  all  our  burdening  cares, 

Let  us  on  hopefully,  and  check  regretful  tears. 

Teachers  and  School-mates  !    For  each  one  I  breathe 

Pure  heart-warm  wishes  ;  may  Heaven's  blessing  fall 
Upon  each  head ;  may  sweet  contentment  wreath 

Each  face  with  smiles ;  may  peace  be  with  you  all ! 
Farewell,  dear  friends ;  and  whatso'er  befall, 

Oft  shall  remembrance  of  past  hours  dispel 
Feelings  of  sadness ;  oft  will  I  recall 

Each  face  ; — how  swells  my  heart  with  thoughts  I  may  not  tell ! 

God's  grace  be  with  ye, — once  more,  fare  ye  well ! 

Lauba. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

[Written  by  Miss  Redden,  the  young  lady,  a  pupil  of  the  Missouri  Insti- 
tution, who  indited  the  farewell  verses  preceding.] 

Between  a  well  educated  deaf-mute  and  another  of  the 
same  age  who  has  never  been  under  instruction,  there  is  as 
wide  a  contrast  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Before  going  ■ 
through  a  course  of  instruction  and  discipline,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  guided  almost  wholly  by  instinct  and  their  animal 
passions.  They  have  no  more  opportunity  of  cultivating 
the  intellect  and  reasoning  faculties  than  the  savages  of  Pat- 
agonia, or  the  North  American  Indians.  Nay,  not  so  much. 
These  savages  may  be  considered  more  advanced  in  an  intel- 
lectual point  of  view,  than  the  uneducated  mute.  The 
Indian  has  some  idea  of  a  Supreme  being;  the  mute,  none. 
The  savage  hears  the  many  voices  of  Nature — the  song  of 
the  birds — the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  trees — the 
murmur  of  the  waters — the  voice  of  the  storm.  To  the 
mute  all  is  dead  silence ;  and  his  facilities  for  communicat- 
ing with  others  the  most  limited  to  be  imagined.  Which? 
then,  has  the  most  advantages,  the  savage,  with  his  harsh 
but  copious  dialect,  his  erroneous  but  strong  ideas  of  a  De- 
ity, or  the  mute,  in  the  midst  of  civilized  society,  but  sur- 
rounded by  a  blank  silence,  with  no  means  of  communicat- 
ing or  receiving  abstract  ideas,  with  a  language  barely 
sufficient  for  the  common  wants  of  nature,  and  with  no  idea 
of  God  ?  This  is  no  fancy  picture  of  my  own  painting,  it  is 
stern  reality.  And  oh !  if  praise  is  due  to  those  who  go  to 
shed  upon  the  benighted  mind  of  the  heathen  the  blessed 
gospel  light,  how  much  is  not  due  to  those  who  spend  their 
lives  in  efforts  to  reach  the  immortal  mind  when  its  two 
greatest  portals  are  closed  to  this  outward  world  forever! 
Think  of  it,  friends!  A  human  being,  born,  perhaps,  with 
the  noblest  intellectual  endowments  ;  with  a  mind  which,  if 
allowed  the  same  facilities  in  common  with  others,  might 
become  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  age  ;  but  alas !  the 
ear  is  closed  to  all  outward  sound,  the  lips  are  sealed  in 
Vol.  X.  23 
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silence  never  to  be  broken  on  earth.  All  honor,  then,  to  those 
who  undertake  to  open  communication  with  the  "silent 
one,"  thus  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  his  fellows- 
It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  the  world  to 
watch  a  mute,  whose  mind  is  just  beginning  to  come  out  of 
its  dormant  state,  after  he  has  mastered  the  first  rudiments 
of  instruction,  and  is  beginning  to  comprehend  what  is 
taught  him.  The  countenance  before  so  inanimate  and  va- 
cant, becomes  bright  and  intelligent.  His  movements  are 
quick  and  nervous.  His  eye,  sparkling  with  awakened 
thought,  is  ever  turning  to  some  new  object  of  which  he 
would  seek  information.  It  seems  as  though  he  can  not 
learn  fast  enough.  Life  wears  a  new  aspect  for  him,  it  is 
all  rose-hued  ;  and  the  joy  of  being  able  to  communicate 
with  others,  and  to  be  understood  and  sympathized  with  by 
them,  is  almost  too  great  for  him.  Every  glance,  every  move- 
ment shows  that  the  mind  within  has  at  last  been  aroused, 
and  is  seeking  to  free  itself  from  the  fetters  which  have  so 
long  enthralled  it.  From  the  moment  that  the  mute  begins 
to  think,  we  date  a  new  era  in  his  mental  existence. 

Signs  are  the  natural  language  of  the  mute.  Writing 
may  be  used  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  but  when  con- 
versing with  those  who  are,  like  himself,  deprived  of  hearing 
and  speech,  you  will  always  find  that  he  prefers  signs  to 
every  other  mode  of  intercourse  ;  and  every  other  established 
means  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  no  matter  what  facil- 
ity he  may  have  acquired  in  it,  is  no  more  nor  less  than  what  a 
foreign  language  is  to  those-who  hear  and  speak*  It  may 
be  never  so  well  learned,  but  still  it  is  foreign.  And  this,  I 
believe,  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Pantomime  is  the  language 
Nature  has  provided  for  the  mute,  and  he  should  never  be 
discouraged  in  making  signs.  Teach  him  to  articulate  if 
you  can,  make  him  a  good  writer  if  you  will,  but  you  will 
find,  if  he  has  his  own  choice,  signs  will  always  be  the 
medium  of  his  intercourse  with  others.  It  is  right.  Do  you 
not  all  love  your  mother  tongue?  Then  why  should  not  the 
mute  prefer  his  own  language  to  any  other  ?  The  language 
of  signs  is  not,  as  some  may  imagine,  a  confused  jargon. 
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Signs,  when  used  by  one  well  versed  in  them,  can  be  made 
to  convey  the  most  subtle  and  abstract  ideas.  They  are  a 
language  built  up  like  any  other;  and  those  who  would  ac- 
quire it  perfectly  and  thoroughly  must  make  it  a  life-study. 
Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  as  a  means  of  intercourse 
with  the  world,  it  fails  utterly;  but  we  use  his  own  language 
to  convey  to  the  mute  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  for- 
eign, and  signs  are  the  chief  means  of  instructing  him  in 
written  language. 

There  are  but  few  instances  of  the  deaf  and  deaf-dumb 
having  attained  literary  eminence.  It  must  be  partly  because 
the  mind,  in  most  cases,  does  not  rise  above  the  common 
level ;  and  partly  because  the  language  of  signs,  from  its 
peculiar  structure,  disqualifies  them  for  expressing  their 
thoughts  in  written  language.  How  could  we  expect  an 
English  poet  to  excel  in  writing  French  rhymes  ?  And  thus 
a  mute  may  be  never  so  eloquent  when  expressing  his 
thoughts  in  pantomime,  but  be  utterly  powerless  to  reproduce 
the  same  on  paper.  Massieu  and  Clerc  are  brilliant  instan- 
ces of  what  perseverance  may  accomplish  But  does  any 
one  doubt  that  if  these  men  had  been  blessed  with  hearing 
and  speech,  their  acquirements  would  have  been  much  more 
extensive  and  varied?  Dr.  Kitto  and  Charlotte  Elizabeth 
are  noble  examples  of  the  triumph  of  intellect  over  all  obsta- 
cles. And  here  the  light  of  genius  burned  brightly,  in  spite 
of  disadvantages.  But  each  of  them  became  deaf  after 
they  had  acquired  speech,  and  distinct  ideas  of  language. 
Semi-mutes  have  an  immense  advantage  over  those  who  are 
born  deaf.  A  child  endowed  with  hearing  learns  incidentally 
and  without  effort,  things  which  it  requires  years  of  patient 
toil  to  teach  the  mute. 

But  yet,  do  not  think  that  our  lot  is  all  dark;  that  because 
the  many  glad  sounds  of  earth  fall  not  upon  our  ears,  and 
no  words  of  affection  or  endearment  pass  our  lips,  all  sources 
of  happiness  are  closed  to  us.  Oh  !  no,  no.  Our  God  is  a 
tender  and  merciful  Father,  and  well  has  h*e  provided  for  his 
"  silent  ones."  We  can  read  upon  your  faces  the  emotions 
of  your  minds  as  if  they  were  written  in  a  book.    All  the 
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world  of  nature  is  open  to  our  eager  gaze ;  and  the  eye 
almost  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  ear.  Our  life  has 
much  of  sunshine;  and  our  Father,  in  His  all  seeing  wisdom, 
has  blessed  the  greater  part  of  us  with  buoyant  spirits  and 
quick  sympathies.  We  are  much  more  inclined  to  enjoy  the 
present  moment,  than  to  repine  for  the  past  or  doubt  the 
future.  And  if  sometimes  a  deep  yearning  for  those  bless- 
ings which  we  see  you  enjoying,  but  which  are  denied  to  us, 
dims  for  a  moment  the  mirthful  light  of  our  eyes,  it  is  soon 
swept  away  by  the  dear  remembrance  of  our  Father's  prom- 
ise, for  we  know  "  He  doeth  all  things  well."  And  when  we 
reach  our  heavenly  home,  the  deaf  ear  will  be  unsealed,  and 
the  mute  voice  gush  out  in  glorious  melody,  to  be  hushed 
no  more  through  all  eternity.  And  this  sweet  hope,  this  dear 
assurance,  gives  me  strength  to  say,  with  head  bowed  in 
meek  submission,  "  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 
thy  sight ! " 

I  can  not  close  without  adding  a  few  remarks  in  reference 
to  our  own  Institution,  in  which  it  is  but  natural  that  I  should 
take  a  deep  interest.  If  I  were  to  take  you  back,  four  years 
agone,  and  show  you  a  little  group  of  scholars  gathered 
around  a  single  teacher,  in  an  unfinished  frame  building,  you 
would  scarcely  recognize  the  germ  of  the  present  rapidly 
growing  and  prosperous  Institution.  Yet  the  most  of  those 
pupils,  and  that  teacher,  are  gathered  together  in  this  room 
before  you  now.  And  we,  as  we  look  back  upon  that  "  small 
beginning,"  feel  indeed  that  our  teacher's  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Missouri,  has  been  crowned  with  a 
noble  success.  In  the  short  space  of  four  years,  an  institu- 
tion for  mutes  has  been  built  up  in  Missouri  inferior  to  none, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  in  the  South  or  West.  Our  progress 
has  indeed  been  rapid.  That  it  may  long  continue  is  the 
earnest  prayer  of  the  writer.  Why  should  not  Missouri 
have  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  equal  to  any  in 
the  United  States  ?  It  is  quite  possible,  if  we  only  receive 
aid  and  encouragement.  Let  our  motto  be,  "  Upward  and 
Onward,"  and  with  God's  help  many  of  the  "  children  of 
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silence  "  shall  yet  go  forth  from  our  Institution  trained  for  the 
struggle  of  life,  to  bless  the  prayers  of  anxious  parents  and 
friends. 


RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  CLERC. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  number  that  Mr.  Clerc  was 
about  retiring  from  the  place  he  has  so  long  and  honorably 
filled  in  the  American  Asylum.  He  made  his  conge  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  April  28th,  1858;  on  which  occasion  he 
gave  a  parting  address  to  the  Instructors  and  fhe  pupils  of 
the  Asylum,  who  were  assembled  with  some  other  friends  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Clerc  gave  a  brief  review  of  his  history,  particularly  as 
connected  with  the  Asylum.  He  dwelt  with  much  pleasure 
upon  the  unbroken  harmony  which  had  always  subsisted 
between  him  and  all  with  whom  he  had  been  associated 
here  ;  also  of  his  happiness  in  his  domestic  relations.  When 
he  proposed  to  unite  himself  with  Mrs.  Clerc,  the  marriage 
of  deaf-mutes  with  each  other  was  objected  to  by  many 
friends,  and  even  by  Mr.  Gallaudet.  It  was  feared  they 
would  suffer  too  many  inconveniences;  also  that  the  number 
of  deaf-mutes  would  thereby  be  multiplied.  But  such  fears 
had  proved  groundless.  Mr.  Clerc  related  how  the  first  thing 
he  did,  on  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  was  to  satisfy  himself 
by  experiment  that  the  child  could  hear,  and  how  pleased  he 
was  to  find  that  the  discouraging  predictions  of  his  friends 
had  failed  to  come  to  pass.  Now,  many  deaf-mutes  were 
happily  married,  and  several  of  his  hearing  friends  had  mar- 
ried deaf-mutes,  and  with  only  now  and  then  a  deaf  child 
among  their  offspring.  Mr.  Clerc  also  addressed  some  ap- 
propriate words  of  advice  to  the  pupils. 

Mr.  Clerc  has  been  forty -two  years  connected  with  the  Asy- 
lum, and  had  previously,  as  he  stated,  served  ten  years  as  an 
Instructor  in  the  Paris  Institution,  having  thus  been  constantly 
employed  in  this  good  work  for  over  half  a  century !    He  is 
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certainly  entitled,  as  a  veteran  soldier,  to  repose  quietly  on 
his  laurels,  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  has  seen  twenty 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  springing  up  and  estab- 
lished in  this  western  world,  as  centres  of  light  for  his  fellow 
deaf-mutes,  over  whom,  before  he  came,  there  rested  every- 
where an  impenetrable  night  of  mental  darkness.  The  in- 
structors in  these  schools  have  all,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
derived  from  him  the  art  and  method  of  instruction  here 
practised.  He  has  therefore,  very  properly,  feelings  as  of  a 
father  toward  these  institutions  and  their  nnmerous  benefi- 
ciaries. 

Mr.  Cler^  is  now  over  seventy-three  years  old,  and  enjoys 
a  remarkably  green  and  vigorous  old  age.  Indeed,  such  was 
his  native  vigor  of  constitution,  that  he  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  disabled  for  duty  by  illaess,  a  single  day,  since  his  first 
connection  with  the  Asylum.  So  accustomed  is  he  to  regu- 
lar work,  that  it  will  take  him  some  time  to  accommodate 
himself  to  different  habits  of  life.  We  trust  he  will  enjoy 
yet  many  years  of  quiet  repose  after  a  life  so  well  spent,  and 
will  long  remain  among  us,  to  remind  us  of  the  past,  and  en- 
courage us  to  strive  after  still  higher  and  more  beneficent 
results  in  the  future. 

Complimentary  Resolutions. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Instructors  of  the  American  Asylum 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1858,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

Whereas,  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc  has  this  day  resigned  his 
office  as  Instructor  in  this  Institution,  in  consequence  of 
advancing  years, 

Resolved,  That  we  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  high 
appreciation  of  the  long-continued  and  faithful  labors  of  Mr. 
Clerc  in  this  Institution,  and  especially  of  the  important  ser- 
vices rendered  by  him  during  the  period  of  its  infancy. 

Resolved,  That  we  gratefully  recognize  that  good  Provi- 
dence by  which  Mr.  Clerc  was  led  to  these  shores,  and  made 
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instrumental  in  the  introduction  here  of  that  system  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction,  which  has  since  been  so  widely  extended, 
and  of  the  excellence  of  which  he  is  of  himself  a  signal  illus- 
tration. 

Resolved,  That  as  he  now  withdraws  from  this  Institu- 
tion, with  which  he  has  been  so  long  identified,  we  bid  Mr. 
Clerc  a  respectful  and  affectionate  farewell,  proffering  our 
warmest  wishes  fo»  his  personal  happiness,  and  our  hope  that 
he  may  be  spared  yet  many  years  to  witness  the  increasing 
fruits  of  the  good  work  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  signed  by 
each  member  of  this  body,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Clerc,  and 
that  copies  be  furnished  for  publication  to  the  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  to  the  daily  journals  of 
this  city. 

Reply  by  Mr.  Clerc. 

To  the  Principal  and  Instructors  of  the  American  Asylum 

for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Gentlemen, 

For  the  Resolutions  which  you  have  seen  fit  to  pass  on 
my  resignation  as  Professor  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  published  in  the  Hartford  papers  of  this  day, 
please  to  receive  my  heartfelt  thanks,  as  also  for  the  courtesy 
which  has  been  extended  to  me  since  your  connection  with 
it.  From  its  foundation,  I  can  with  truth  affirm  that  my 
best  capacities  have  been  wholly  devoted  to  it,  and  while 
life  lasts,  my  heart  will  cling  to  it  with  the  truest  and  deep- 
est affection.  I  leave  it  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and 
I  trust  that  it  will  stand  from  generation  to  generation,  to 
attest  what  you,  Gentlemen,  by  your  ability,  energy,  faith- 
fulness and  perseverance,  are  endeavoring  to  do,  "to  increase 
the  fruits  of  the  good  work  to  which  my  life  has  been  de- 
voted." 

That  the  blessing  of  God  may  rest  on  the  Principal  and 
his  Assistants,  and  the  Asylum,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of 

LAURENT  CLERC. 
Hartford,  Asylum  Hill,  June  14th,  1858. 
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NOTICES  OF  INSTITUTIONS, 

BT  THE  EDITOR. 

AMERICAN  ASYLUM. 

The  Forty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  (for  the  year  end- 
ing April,  1858,)  is  occupied  mostly  with  a  statement  of  the 
events  and  changes  of  the  year,  concerning  the  Asylum. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  decease  of  three  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  namely,  Messrs.  James  H.  Wells,  David  Watkin- 
son,  and  A.  W.  Butler.  Messrs.  Wells  and  Watkinson  were 
among  the  original  members  of  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Wells 
was  Treasurer  of  the  Asylum  from  1817  to  1837.  The 
deaths  of  four  pupils  are  mentioned;  which  were  noticed  at 
the  time  in  the  obituary  record  of  the  Annals. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  GaJlaudet  had  resigned  his  office  as  In- 
structor, to  take  charge  of  the  Columbia  Institution,  and  Mr. 
William  Henry  Sutton,  a  graduate  of  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity of  this  State,  had  taken  his  place.  Mr.  Clerc  had  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Appropriate  notice  is  taken  of  his  past  services.  Mr.  Alvin 
Sage,  the  master  of  the  shoe  shop  for  twenty-seven  years 
past,  also  retires  from  his  place,  and  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
Mr.  William  H.  Wiley.  Since  the  Report  was  made,  Mr. 
Wiley  has  entered  upon  his  duties,  and  the  shop  has  been 
fitted  up  with  the  modern  appliances  for  turning  off  rapid 
work.  The  improvement  promises  well.  The  Principal  had 
exhibited  some  of  the  pupils  before  the  Legislatures  of 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  and 
in  compliance  with  his  suggestions,  some  modifications,  not 
specified,  had  been  made  in  the  provisions  for  the  support  of 
their  beneficiaries. 

The  Appendix  of  this  Report  gives  an  abstract  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  early  Reports  of  the  Asylum,  as  far  as  the  four- 
teenth;  thus  comprising  all  that  were  published  while  Mr. 
Gallaudet  was  Principal.  This  will  be  valuable  and  conven- 
ient for  reference.  Specimens  of  composition  are  also  ap- 
pended. 
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The  whole  number  of  pupils,  including  those  admitted 
and  those  graduated,  was  two  hundred  and  forty-six.  The 
expenses  of  the  year  were  over  $38,500.  The  Principal  is 
Rev.  William  W.  Turner.  The  number  of  classes,  under 
separate  instructors,  is  thirteen.  There  are  also  a  female 
teacher  of  articulation,  a  special  teacher,  who  gives  lessons 
in  drawing,  and  another  in  penmanship.  Location,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  (for  1857,)  opens  with  a 
reference  to  the  change  in  its  relations  to  the  State, — the 
proposition  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  transfer  the 
property  of  the  Institution  to  the  State,  and  to  make  it  in 
form  and  name  a  State  Institution,  having  been  accepted  by 
the  Legislature.  We  learn  that  this  measure  has  not  yet 
gone  into  effect  so  as  to  relieve  the  Board  from  the  charge 
of  the  property,  owing  to  delay  on  the  part  of  the  subsequent 
Legislature  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  The 
value  of  the  property  transferred  was  about  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  under  incumbrances  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  the  date  of  the  Report  was  three 
hundred  and  two,  not  quite  so  many  as  the  year  previous. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  were  beneficiaries  of  the  State, 
and  sixteen  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  seventeen  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Thirty-three  were  supported  wholly 
or  in  part  by  their  friends,  and  three  by  the  Institution. 

The  disbursements  for  the  year,  aside  from  the  building 
fund,  were  $59,750.67.  Some  portion  of  this,  however, 
would  not  come  under  the  head  of  ordinary  expenses. 

The  buildings  were  not  yet  fully  completed.  The  school- 
house  had  been  finished,  but  the  shops  and  other  out  build- 
ings were  still  to  be  erected.  The  health  enjoyed  speaks 
well  for  the  salubrity  of  the  new  site.  Three  of  the  gradu- 
ates, however,  died  soon  after  the  close  of  the  term.  The 
Vol.  X.  24 
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decease  of  three  members  of  the  Board  is  also  noticed, — 
Messrs.  Averill,  Cornell  and  Seymour. 

Mr.  Jacob  Van  Nostrand  had  resigned  his  place  as  Instruc- 
tor, after  nineteen  years  of  service,  to  take  the  charge  of  the 
new  institution  in  Texas.  Mr.  Warring  Wilkinson,  a  grad- 
uate of  Union  College,  and  Miss  Abbe  Lavinia  Hubbell  had 
been  appointed  as  permanent  teachers.  There  are  fifteen 
classes  under  separate  instructors.  The  Institution  is  super- 
intended by  H.  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Much  satisfaction  is  expressed  in  the  success  of  the  High 
Class.  The  Appendix  gives  the  Report  of  the  annual  exam- 
ination of  the  High  Class,  by  S.  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  and  of  the 
other  classes  by  Mr.  Beekman,  one  of  the  Directors. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  Report  is  occupied  with  a  sketch 
of  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  system 
of  instruction  pursued.  While  the  general  views  expressed 
commend  themselves  to  us  as  sound,  there  are  one  or  two 
subordinate  points  to  which  we  have  a  mind  to  take  excep- 
tion. When  erroneous  or  questionable  assumptions  have 
become  currently  adopted,  their  repeated  indorsement  by 
high  authority  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  represented 
as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  De  l'Epee,  that  "  the  deaf 
and  dumb  can  not  attach  their  ideas  directly  to  the  written 
forms  of  words,"  and  hence  that  signs  must  "  serve  as  inter- 
mediaries between  the  written  word  and  the  idea."  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs has  made  the  same  statement  in  confirmation  of  his 
own  theory.  Now,  by  referring  to  Vol.  L  No.  2,  of  the  An- 
nals, there  will  be  found  a  sketch  of  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee's 
history,  prepared  by  the  late  editor  of  this  work,  and  taken 
substantially  from  Bebian's  Eloge.  It  is  there  stated  as  the 
principle  with  which  De  l'Epee  started, "  that  there  is  no  more 
natural  and  necessary  connection  between  abstract  ideas  and 
the  articulate  sounds  which  strike  the  ear,  than  there  is  between 
the  same  ideas  and  the  written  characters  that  address  them- 
selves to  the  eyeP  We  are  not  aware  that  this  was  ever 
retracted.  His  method  of  instruction  was  not  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  this,  though,  had  he  rightly  applied  and 
fully  recognized  this  great  truth  as  a  practical  principle,  we 
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think  he  would  have  elaborated  a  method  less  defective  than 
the  one  he  actually  bequeathed  to  his  successors.  All  this, 
of  coarse,  works  in  favor  of  Dr.  Peet's  main  drift  and  aim. 

There  is  yet  another  point  in  which  Dr.  Peet  coincides  with 
Mr.  Burnet  and  others,  and  which  he  has  presented  also  in 
his  article  in  this  number  of  the  Annals,  which  we  would 
have  undergo  a  re-examination.  We  refer  to  the  supposed 
necessity  on  the  part  of  deaf-mutes,  in  the  recognition  or 
recollection  of  a  word,  that  they  should  go  through  the  word 
letter  by  letter,  instead  of  apprehending  the  word  as  a  unit. 
As  spoken  words  are  divided  into  syllables  instead  of  letters, 
it  is  conceived  that  those  who  speak  have  thus  an  advantage 
over  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  respect  to  reading  and  remember- 
ing language,  or  using  it  as  an  instrument  of  thought.  Now, 
let  a  person  watch  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  as  he  reads, 
either  mentally  or  aloud.  Does  not  the  recollection  of  the  word 
as  a  unit,  pictured  by  the  eye,  precede  the  recollection  orrepeti- 
tion  of  the  sound,  and  of  course  the  division  of  the  word  into 
syllables  ?  Does  not  the  eye  run  ahead  of  the  voice  or  the 
(mental)  ear?  Do  we  not  pass  many  words  without  divid- 
ing them,  to  the  eye,  into  syllables,  at  all?  Otherwise,  how 
are  we  sometimes  in  writing,  at  a  loss  how  the  word  should 
best  be  divided  between  the  end  and  beginning  of  a  line  ? 
Now,  if  we  who  speak  can  apprehend  written  words  as  units, 
certainly  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  do  the  same.  If  we  can  do 
it  more  rapidly  than  we  can  speak,  they  can  also.  We  re- 
ject also  the  idea  that  deaf-mutes  are  under  any  necessity  of 
stopping  to  spell  the  words  on  their  ringers,  or  to  go  through 
the  act  of  writing  them,  either  actually  or  in  their  minds. 
Nor,  in  the  majority  of  cases  do  we  think  they  do  this  in 
fact.  Otherwise,  how  is  it  that  they  often  mistake  one  word, 
presented  to  the  eye,  for  another  somewhat  similar,  both  of 
the  words  being  quite  familiar  to  them  and  well-known  ? 
They  read  slowly  as  long  as  their  knowledge  of  language  is 
imperfect,  just  as  we  read  slowly  a  foreign  language,  or  our 
own  when  we  encounter  an  unusual  style  not  familiar  to  us. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  words  are  less  complex  for 
being  divided  into  syllables,  than  as  composed  merely  of  let- 
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ters.  In  the  word  happy,  the  spoken  syllable  hap  is  composed 
of  at  least  three  elements,  which  have  to  be  recognized  by 
the  mind  as  distinctly  as  the  three  letters.  It  is  not  hat,  nor 
had,  nor  has,  and  so  on;  neither  is  it  hop,  nor  hip,  and  so 
forth ;  and  these  distinctions  the  mind  has  to  make. 

But  we  did  not  intend  to  go  into  a  disquisition  on  these 
matters,  and  have  set  down  these  hints  quite  hastily.  We 
will  merely  add  that  on  the  second  of  these  points,  we  think 
the  differences  in  mental  constitution,  or  acquired  habits, 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Some  persons  have  a 
better  faculty  of  recognizing  and  remembering  visible  forms 
than  others ;  while  with  some  persons  audible  impressions 
take  a  stronger  hold.  Each  gives  the  possessor  its  special 
advantages  in  respect  to  language ;  and  minds  thus  differ- 
ently constituted,  do  not  operate  upon  words  in  precisely  the 
same  manner. 

Louisiana. 

We  have  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Louisiana  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  (for  1857.)  A 
note  attached  to  the  Report  informs  us  that  the  buildings 
were  completed  in  February,  1858,  and  in  March  a  legisla- 
tive appropriation  of  $45,725.60  freed  the  Institution  from 
debt;  and  $14,500  was  granted  for  support  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  It  is  added,  "  These  structures  are  believed  to  be 
unsurpassed  in  architectural  beauty,  solidity  and  convenience 
by  those  of  any  similar  Institution  in  the  world.  Their  cost 
has  been  $207,126.24,  or,  including  architectural  services,  say 
$2:20,000." 

The  Institution  is  under  James  S.Brown,  A.  M.,  General  Su- 
perintendent, who  is  assisted  in  the  mute  department  by  a  male 
and  a  female  teacher,  both  deaf-mutes.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils during  the  year,  including  the  blind,  was  sixty.  The 
term  of  instruction  is  intended  to  be  generally  seven  years. 
The  location  is  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Address  which  was  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet, 
Principal  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
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Dumb  and  the  Blind,  on  the  occasion  of  the  exhibition  of 
his  pupils  in  the  old  Representatives  Hall,  in  January,  has 
been  published,  and  is  a  highly  creditable  performance. 
Congress,  at  its  last  session,  made  an  appropriation  of  three 
thousand  dollars,  which  is  an  addition  to  the  $150  per  annum 
for  each  pupil,  previously  granted.  We  understand  there 
are  about  a  dozen  deaf-mute  pupils,  and  half  as  many  blind. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  DEAF-MUTE  PRODIGY  OF  LEARNING. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Elijah  Tracy  of  Lempster,  N.  H. 
for  directing  our  attention  to  a  paragraph  from  a  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Post,  pub- 
lished in  that  paper  in  February  last.  We  had  previously 
cut  a  short  paragraph  from  some  paper,  giving  substantially 
the  same  facts  on  the  authority  of  the  Ocean,  published  at 
Brest.^  The  following  is  from  the  Philadelphia  paper:—- 

"  Probably  very  few  among  your  readers  ever  heard  of 
Johannes  Michel  Moser,  a  native  of  the  old  town  of  Ratisbon, 
in  Bavaria,  and  now  living  in  the  maritime  city  of  Brest,  in 
France;  yet  this  same  Johannes  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  note-worthy  natural  phenomena  of  the  day.  Born  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  having  received  very  little  education  beyond 
what  he  has  contrived  to  accomplish  for  himself,  he  has  ac- 
quired the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  fifteen  lan- 
guages, viz.,  the  fourteen  principal  living  tongues  of  the 
North  and^South  of  Europe,  and  the  Latin,  which  he  writes 
with  astonishing  facility.  He  is,  moreover,  an  arithmetician 
of  the  first  order,  executing  the  most  complex  and  difficult 
numerical  calculations  with  the  rapidity  and  precision  of  a 
calculating  machine.  Of  amiable  temper  and  gentle  man- 
ners, he  amazes  all  who  see  him  by  the  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge, and  the  ease  with  which,  by  the  aid  of  signs  or  of 
writing,  he  converses  with  those  who  are  introduced  to  him. 
As  to  his  writing,  such  is  his  command  of  the  pen,  that  he 
writes  with  equal  facility  all  the  European  characters,  and 
backwards  as  well  as  forwards." 
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RAILROAD  PERIL   AND  ESCAPE. 

All  our  readers  will  have  known  more  or  less  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  disaster  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
this  month  of  July,  and  of  the  narrow  escape  of  Prof.  I.  L. 
Peet  and  family,  with  several  deaf-mutes  under  his  care.  By 
the  breaking  of  a  rail,  the  two  hindermost  of  a  train  of  six 
cars,  were  precipitated  down  an  embankment  forty  feet  high. 
Mr.  Peet  and  his  company  were  in  the  rear  car,  the  same 
which  contained  the  six  persons  who  were  killed.  His  party 
consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  child  and  nurse,  his  sister-in- 
law,  and  Misses  Eastman,  Christy  and  Barry,  and  Masters 
Barnes  and  Paddock,  pupils  of  the  Institution. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  in  the  New  York 
Times,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Prime,  who  was  in  one  of  the  forward 
cars. 

"Among  the  injured,  are  Professor  I.  L.  Peet,  Vice-Prin- 
cipal of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
his  wife  and  child,  his  wife's  sister  and  several  deaf-mutes. 
Mrs  Peet  and  Miss  Barry,  a  deaf-mute,  were  quite  seriously 
injured,  but  they  are  now  doing  well,  and  are  out  of  all  dan- 
ger. One  of  the  most  heart-rending  incidents  connected 
with  this  melancholy  occurrence  was  the  screaming  of  the 
deaf-mutes,  which  could  be  heard  at  a  long  distance,  and 
which  greatly  aggravated  the  horror  of  the  scene. 

To  detail  its  incidents  would  be  as  impossible  as  to  re- 
hearse a  horrible  dream.  When  I  reached  the  car  I  heard  a 
familiar  voice,  and  making  my  way  towards  it,  stepped  in 
the  darkness  upon  a  dead  man.  I  soon  reached  Prof.  Peet, 
and  found  him  supporting  his  wife's  head.  Both  were  igno- 
rant of  what  had  become  of  their  babe,  or  of  any  other  mem- 
ber of  their  party  of  ten.  I  heard  a  child's  voice  on  the  other 
side  of  the  car,  and  rushing  around  towards  it,  asked  one  who 
had  taken  it  up,  whose  child  it  was.  The  mother  frantically 
exclaimed,  "  It  is  my  child,"  and  pressed  it  to  her  heart  as  if 
afraid  I  was  about  to  claim  it.  I  soon  found  the  child  of  my 
friend,  in  the  arms  of  a  person  who  was  carrying  it  up  the 
embankment.  The  babe  was  only  slightly  injured.  It  was 
asleep  on  the  seat  when  the  cars  were  thrown  off  the  track, 
and  no  one  could  tell  where  it  was  found.  One  deaf-mute 
was  reported  to  be  dead,  and  I  went,  at  the  request  of  a  gen- 
tleman, to  identify  him,  but  he  revived,  and  is  doing  well." 
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MARKIAGES. 

In  Christ's  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  18th,  by  the 
Rector,  Rev.  R.  M.  Abercrorabie,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bull,  an  In- 
structor in  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  Miss  Julia  P.  Sargeant,  only  child  of  William  M.  Sar- 
geant,  Esq.,  of  Galveston,  Texas. 

In  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  20th,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  Principal  of  the  Columbia  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  and  Miss  Jane 
M.  Fessenden,  daughter  of  Edson  Fessenden,  Esq.,  of  Hart- 
ford. 

At  Sacramento,  California,  May  26th,  Mr.  James  Glass, 
and  Miss  Ellen  D.  Mc Courtney,  both  deaf-mutes,  educated 
at  the  Ohio  Institution. 

May  27th,  Mr.  Pelatiah  J.  Wright,  (graduated  at 
American  Asylum,  1849,)  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Lafferty, 
(American  Asylum,  1856.)    They  live  at  Lowell,  Mass. 

June  2d,  Mr.  Jonathan  Buxton,  (American  Asylum, 
1852,)  of  South  Danvers,  Mass.,  and  Miss  Susan  P.  Cham- 
berlain, of  South  Reading,  Mass.  The  lady  is  not  deaf; 
she  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Chamberlain,  and  thus  has  be- 
come an  adept  in  the  sign-language.  The  pair  reside  at 
South  Reading. 

In  February,  Mr.  John  R.  Cotton,  (American  Asylum, 
1843,)  and  Miss  Carrie  A.  Redfern,  of  Fulton  City,  Illinois, 
a  semi-mute,  educated  at  Jacksonville.  They  live  in  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin. 

DEATHS. 

At  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  May  26th,  1858,  Miss  Ann 
Ryan,  aged  nearly  thirteen  years.  She*  had  been  a  pupil  of 
the  American  Asylum  a  year  and  a  half, — went  home  to 
spend  the  Spring  vacation,  and  was  there  taken  with  scarlet 
fever,  which  terminated  fatally. 

At  East  Lyme,  Conn.,  Miss  Mary  G.  Smith,  aged  nearly 
eighteen  years.  She  had  been  two  years  and  a  half  a  pupil 
in  the  American  Asylum, — went  home  March  2d,  in  conse- 
quence of  bleeding  of  the  lungs,  and  continued  to  decline  till 
June  21st,  when  she  died. 

In  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  June,  of  consumption,  Mrs.  Whitney, 
(Sally  Jackson,  American  Asylum,  1825.)  Her  husband 
not  a  mute. 

In  Reading,  Mass.,  July  2d,  of  consumption,  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson, (Lucy  Ham,  American  Asylum,  1851,)  wife  of  Sam- 
uel Wilkinson.    She  has  left  two  children. 

At  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  June 
2d,  of  consumption,  Wia,  an  African  deaf-mute,  a  native  of 
Cape  Palmas, — arrived  from  Africa  last  fall. 
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Notices. 


NUMBERS  OF  THE  ANNALS  WANTED. 

We  have  occasional  calls  for  back  numbers  of  the  Annals. 
Our  supply  of  Vol.  I.  No.  1,  Vol.  IV.  No.  4,  and  Vol.  V. 
No.  3,  is  almost  exhausted  ;  and  we  have  but  few  copies 
left  of  Vol.  I.  No.  2,  Vol.  III.  No.  2,  and  Vol.  V.  No.  5.  If 
any  of  our  friends  have  copies  to  spare,  we  should  like  to 
obtain  them. 


AN  INSTRUCTOR  WANTED. 

Tlie  Va.  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

June  29th,  1858. 
Samuel  Porter,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Annals : 

Dear  Sir: — Will  you  do  us  the  favor  to  advertise  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Annals,  that  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the 
corps  of  teachers  of  the  deaf-mute  department  of  this  Insti- 
tution, which  our  Board  of  Visitors  will  fill  on  the  5th  of 
September  next.  Applicants  are  requested  to  forward  their 
testimonials  to  me,  and  to  state  the  lowest  salary  they  would 
be  willing  to  accept. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours, 

J.  C.  M.  Me  rill  at,  Principal. 


THE  CONVENTIONS. 

The  Fifth  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  will  meet  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  August,  1858. 

The  Third  Convention  of  the  New  England  Gal- 
laudet  Association  of  Deaf-Mutes,  will  be  held  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
Sept.  8,  9,  and  10,  1858.  It  is  desired  that  those  who 
attend  should  arrive  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7,  if  possible. 

For  further  particulars,  see  the  Notices  of  these  Conven- 
tions in  the  Annals  for  April. 


AMERICAN  ANNALS 

OP  THE 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

VOL.  X.,  NO.  IV. 


OCTOBER,  1858. 


FIFTH  CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE 
DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Fifth  Convention  of  Instructors  and  other  friends  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States,  was  held  in  the 
Institution  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  the  10th,  11th  and  12th  of  August,  1858.  As 
the  full  report  of  the  proceedings  will  shortly  be  published, 
and  obtainable  by  all  who  may  desire  it,  we  shall  give  no 
more  than  a  brief  outline. 

The  delegates  present  were  as  follows :  From  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Turner,  Prin- 
cipal; Samuel  Porter,  Instructor.  From  the  New  York 
Institution,  H.  P.  Peet,  L.L.  D.,  President;  Rev.  Thomas 
Gallaudet,  (with  his  wife,)  Edward  Peet,  G.  W.  C.  Gamage, 
and  Mrs.  Totten,  Instructors;  Dudley  Peet,  M.  D.,  former 
Instructor.  From  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  J.  L.  Noyes, 
Instructor.  From  the  Kentucky  Institution,  Rev.  S.  B. 
Cheek,  Vice-Principal;  J.  W.  Jacobs,  Instructor.  From  the 
Ohio  Institution,  Rev.  C.  Stone,  Superintendent;  Mr.  Tal- 
bot and  Mr.  Kinney,  Instructors.  From  the  Illinois  Institu- 
tion, Hon.  Geo.  T.  Brown,  President,  and  Judge  Thomas, 
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Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ;  Hon.  Robert  Boal,  (with 
his  wife,)  one  of  the  Trustees ;  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  D.D.,  Pres- 
ident of  Illinois  College,  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  former 
Trustee ;  P.  G.  Gillet,  (and  wife,)  Principal ;  L.  H.  Jenkins, 
(and  wife,)  T.  Caldwell,  S.  Wait,  (and  wife,)  A.  B.  Baker, 
(and  wife,)  G.  B.  Dodge,  M.  S.  Brock,  and  Miss  E.  Trotter, 
Instructors.  From  the  Indiana  Institution,  Rev.  Thomas 
Maclntire,  Superintendent;  Mr.  Emery  and  Mr.  Nordyke, 
Instructors.  From  the  Missouri  Institution,  W.  D.  Kerr, 
Principal ;  Mr.  George,  Mr.  McFarland  and  Mr.  Kavanaugh, 
Instructors.  From  the  Wisconsin  Institution,  J.  S.  Officer, 
(and  wife,)  Principal ;  H.  Phelps,  Instructor.  From  the 
Michigan  Institution,  Rev.  B.  M.  Fay,  Principal;  W.  L. 
M.  Bregg,  Instructor.  From  the  Mississippi  Institution,  A. 
K.  Martin,  Principal.  Several  gentlemen  also  took  seats  as 
honorary  members,  by  vote  of  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  having  been  called  to  order,  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Jacksonville,  and  the  Conven- 
tion was  permanently  organized  by  the  appointment  of  J.  M. 
Sturtevant,  D.  D.,  as  President,  one  delegate  from  each  in- 
stitution represented,  as  a  Vice-President,  and  L.  H.  Jenkins 
and  Edward  Peet,  as  Secretaries.  Mr.  Talbot  and  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet  were  appointed  interpreters  to  translate  the  proceed- 
ings by  signs  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf-mutes  present  as 
members  or  spectators. 

The  President,  on  taking  the  chair,  addressed  the  Conven- 
tion in  a  happy  train  of  remarks.  He  expressed  the  pleasure 
it  gave  him  to  welcome  the  members  to  Jacksonville.  He 
contrasted  the  present  advanced  condition  of  that  portion  of 
the  West,  with  what  it  was  when  he  came  there,  less  than 
thirty  years  since.  Jacksonville,  now  a  place  of  six  thousand 
inhabitants,  with  its  Asylums  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind,  its  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  its  colleges  and 
schools,  consisted  then  of  only  a  few  log  cabins.  He  com- 
mended the  beneficent  policy  adopted  by  the  infant  States  of 
the  West,  in  the  early  establishment  of  institutions  for  the 
relief  of  the  unfortunate.  He  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
could  not  address  the  deaf-mutes  present,  directly,  in  their 
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language  of  signs,  and  at  the  same  time  congratulated  them 
on  their  position  as  educated  intelligent  men,  qualified  to 
take  their  part  in  the  deliberations  of  such  a  body  as  this. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  O.  W.  Morris  and  Mr.  Lau- 
rent Clerc,  apologizing  for  their  absence.  Mr.  Clerc  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  make  a  tour  of  visitation  to  the 
several  institutions  at  some  convenient  time  hereafter,  and 
to  give  instruction  on  the  subject  of  the  sign  language,  pro- 
vided they  would  contribute  the  means  to  defray  the  expen- 
ses of  travel.  Mr.  Turner  made  some  remarks,  explanatory 
and  commendatory  of  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Clerc. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  John  R.  Burnet  was  read,  relating  chiefly 
to  his  plan  of  a  syllabic  alphabet  for  deaf-mutes,  and  to  the 
report  thereon,  which  was  made  to  the  preceding  Convention. 
His  object  was  to  direct  attention  particularly  to  certain 
features  of  the  plan,  and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  some 
young  teacher  might  be  induced  to  take  it  up  and  pursue  it 
with  the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  success  in  such  things. 
Two  or  three  members  made  remarks  on  the  subject.  The 
conviction  seemed  to  be,  that  though  the  scheme  is  exceeding- 
ly ingenious  and  the  object  which  it  aims  to  accomplish  im- 
portant, the  practical  difficulties  connected  with  it  will  forbid 
its  adoption. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Weed,  of  the  Ohio  Institution, 
who  was  unable  to  attend  the  Convention,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Stone.  It  was  entitled,  "  The  Missionary  Element  in  Deaf- 
Mute  Instruction."  It  compared  the  efforts  to  educate  deaf- 
mutes,  with  missions  to  the  heathen  ;  and  represented  relig- 
ious and  moral  cultivation  as  having  ever  been,  and  as  deserv- 
ing ever  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  prominent  object  in  their 
education.  Mr.  Turner  followed  with  some  remarks  enforc- 
ing the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  paper.  He  related  some  strik- 
ing facts  which  had  occurred  in  his  own  experience,  showing 
that  much  greater  good  is  oftentimes  effected  by  the  instruc- 
tions given  in  the  Institutions,  than  the  teacher  is  at  all  aware 
of  at  the  time  ;  the  evidence  of  it  coming  out  sometimes 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

Mr.  Talbot  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Development  of  the 
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Social  Capacities  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  designed  to  urge 
the  training  of  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  qual- 
ified and  induced  to  mingle  with  their  fellow-men  on  terms 
of  equality  and  sympathy,  so  far  as  their  infirmity  will  ad- 
mit, and  to  show  that  they  ought  to  regard  themselves  and 
be  regarded  by  others  as  capable  of  this  to  a  greater  extent 
than  has  yet  been  done.  Even  when  well  educated,  they 
have  been  too  much  regarded  as  shut  off  from  a  great  part 
of  the  advantages  and^the  enjoyments  of  social  life;  partly 
from  the  fault  of  their  training,  partly  their  own  fault,  and 
partly  that  of  their  hearing  fellow-men.  Mr.  Gallaudet 
added  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  John  Carlin,  of  New  York 
city,  mainly  on  a  subject  which  he  had  broached  in  a  paper 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  Third  Convention,  namely,  "  The 
Wages  of  Deaf-Mute  Instructors  of  Deaf-Mutes."  He  urged 
that  deaf-mute  instructors  are  treated  unjustly,  by  being  paid 
at  a  less  rate  than  their  speaking  colleagues,  for,  as  he  said, 
the  same  services  and  of  as  good  a  quality.  The  discussion 
which  ensued  took  a  somewhat  wide  range,  and  the  subject 
was  presented  under  a  variety  of  aspects.  The  speakers 
were  Messrs.  Jenkins,  Fay,  Nordyke,  Mac  Intire,  D.  Peet, 
Turner,  H.  P.  Peet,  Porter,  Wait,  Stone  and  Gamage.  None 
of  them  agreed  precisely  with  Mr.  Carlin.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral agreement  among  them  on  the  point  that  men  of  liberal 
education  were  required  for  the  more  advanced  classes,  as 
well  as  to  be  in  training  for  the  post  of  principal,  and  that 
only  in  rare  cases  were  deaf-mute  teachers  qualified  to 
instruct  the  higher  classes. 

Mr.  Kinney  read  a  paper  entitled,  "The  Universality  and 
Power  of  the  Sign  Language."  Dr.  Peet  took  exception  to 
one  point  in  this  paper,  namely,  the  statement  that  signs 
were  the  only  means  by  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  could  be 
instructed,  and  this  led  to  a  debate  between  him  and  Messrs. 
Turner,  Gillet,  Maclntire  and  Stone. 

A  paper  prepared  and  transmitted  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Francis, 
of  the  Ohio  Institution,  was  read  by  Mr.  Talbot,  on  "  The 
Difficulties  of  a  Beginner  in  the  Sign  Language,"  which  led 
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to  remarks  by  Messrs.  Stone,  Turner,  Noyes,  Porter  and  Fay. 
One  difficulty  set  forth  prominently  by  Mr.  Francis,  was  in 
relation  to  the  syntax  of  signs,  or  the  laws  regulating  the 
order  of  their  arrangement. 

The  proceedings  of  the  day  were  closed  with  prayer  in 
the  language  of  signs,  by  Dr.  Peet. 

The  morning  session  of  the  second  day  was  opened  with 
an  exposition  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  a  verse  of  scripture,  in  the 
sign  language,  followed  by  prayer  in  signs  by  Mr.  Stone. 
In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Convention,  the  expo- 
sition was  given  as  in  the  daily  chapel  exercise  for  the  pupils 
of  an  institution. 

A  le%tter  was  then  read  from  Mr.  L  L.  Peet,  Vice  Princi- 
pal of  the  New  York  Institution,  dated  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  and 
apologizing  for  his  absence,  occasioned  by  injuries  received 
by  him,  as  well  as  more  severe  ones  by  his  wife,  from  the 
overturn  on  the  Erie  Railroad. 

Mr.  Stone  read  a  report  on  "  The  Teaching  of  Trades  or 
Mechanical  Arts  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  prepared  by  him 
as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  last  Conven- 
tion. The  report  strongly  recommended  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  teaching  of  trades  in  every  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Otherwise,  few  of  those  who  are  educated 
in  them  will  be  likely  to  learn  a  trade  at  all ;  and  in  resorting 
to  agriculture  few  will  be  likely  ever  to  do  more  than  serve 
as  drudges  on  a  farm.  They  can  become  excellent  mechan- 
ics more  easily  than  they  can  qualify  themselves  to  manage 
a  farm  ;  while  few  of  them  would  ever  possess  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  farm  of  their  own. 

This  report  led  to  an  interesting  discussion  by  Messrs. 
Fay,  Gamage,  Maclntire,  Kerr,  E.  Peet,  Turner,  Gillet,  Nor- 
dyke,  H.  P.  Peet,  Stone,  and  Jenkins,  in  which  the  subject 
of  the  industrial  education  of  deaf-mutes  was  quite  tho- 
roughly canvassed,  and  looked  at  in  various  relations,  and 
from  different  points  of  view. 

The  subject  of  a  System  of  Grammatical  Symbols,  on 
which  a  report  was  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  I.  L.  Peet, 
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was  left  in  his  hands  to  be  brought  before  the  next  Con- 
vention. 

On  the  publication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth 
Convention,  there  was  no  report  of  the  Committee,  but 
some  statements  and  remarks  were  made  on  the  subject. 
The  edition  was  a  small  one,  and  copies  are  not  abundant. 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  of  their  doings 
in  relation  to  the  publication  of  the  American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  read  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Turner, 
and  accepted.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the 
subject  of  the  future  publication  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Hartford,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Language 
of  Signs,  and  the  Means  by  which  it  may  be  perfected." 
He  represented  that  the  great  desideratum  in  the  language 
as  at  present  existing,  was  to  have  short  and  simple  signs 
for  certain  generic  or  complex  ideas  which  there  is  frequent 
occasion  to  express,  but  which  the  language  has  hitherto 
been  inadequate  to  express,  except  by  a  cumbrous  circumlo- 
cution. Thus  there  have  been  no  signs  for  such  generic  ideas 
as  metal,  color,  animal,  &c,  except  by  enumerating  and 
grouping  several  specific  metals,  colors,  animals,  &c.  So  of 
the  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  time,  size,  character,  Con- 
gress, committee,  and  the  like,  there  are  no  short  signs 
available  for  rapid  communication.  Mr.  Turner  proposed 
that  short  abitrary  signs  should  be  devised  and  agreed  upon 
for  the  more  important  of  these  ideas. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Gallaudet,  entitled  "  Meth- 
ods of  Perfecting  the  Sign  Language,"  having  reference  chiefly 
to  the  way  in  which  pupils  should  be  trained  in  the  art  of 
using  this  language,  and  suggesting  some  expedients  for 
accomplishing  the  end  in  view. 

The  discussion  was  then  opened  on  the  subject  presented 
in  both  these  papers,  and  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet, 
and  Messrs.  Turner,  Maclntire,  D.  Peet,  Gallaudet,  Talbot, 
Martin,  Stone,  Porter,  Noyes,  Jenkins,  E.  Peet,  and  Gillet. 
A  part  of  this  discussion  ensued  upon  the  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
Mr.  Turner's  ideas.    This  subject  brought  President  Sturte- 
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vant  upon  the  floor,  who  delivered  some  truly  philosophical 
remarks  upon  the  process  by  which,  in  every  language,  new 
terms  are  taken  up  and  incorporated,  as  the  language 
advances  in  its  growth.  Many  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  introduce  a  new  term  supposed  to  be  needed,  which  has 
failed  of  success,  though  made  by  men  of  eminence  and 
authority  in  the  literary  world ;  the  graft  either  failing 
entirely  to  take,  or  having  but  a  short-lived  growth.  The 
process  must  be  natural,  and  will  not  ordinarily  bear  much 
forcing.  It  is  at  all  events  absolutely  essential  that  the  want 
be  felt,  in  order  to  make  the  acquisition  permanent.  The 
speaker  made  reference  to  Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words, 
as  furnishing  illustrations  of  the  principles  and  facts  to 
which  he  alluded,  not  by  way  of  discouraging  the  attempt 
proposed,  but  because  these  principles  were  important  in 
their  application  to  such  an  undertaking. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  as  proposed,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Turner,  H.  P.  Peet  and  Gallaudet,  and  instructed  to 
report  to  the  next  Convention,  such  additions  to  the  vocabu- 
lary of  signs  for  general  or  complex  ideas,  as  they  may  agree 
to  recommend  for  adoption,  and  also  to  select  and  present 
to  this  Convention  twelve  such  signs,  to  be  considered  and 
acted  on  before  the  final  adjournment. 

At  three  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  Convention  took  a  recess  till 
eight  in  the  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Illinois 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, Dr.  McFarland,  which  had  been  previously  given 
and  accepted.  After  being  conducted  through  some  of  the 
wards  and  other  parts  of  the  establishment,  they  spent  a  few 
hours  pleasantly  in  a  social  way.  This  Institution  presented 
every  appearance  of  being  well  managed,  and  was  being 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  wings  at  each  end ;  and  is 
designed,  when  so  completed,  to  accommodate  some  four  or 
five  hundred  patients. 

The  evening  session  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  read- 
ing, by  Mr.  Cheek,  of  a  paper  transmitted  by  Mr.  John  A. 
Jacobs,  Principal  of  the  Kentucky  Institution,  which  was  a 
synopsis  or  exposition  of  the  set  of  primary  lessons  for  the 
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Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  he  has  in  readiness  for  publication. 
This  led  to  remarks  by  Messrs.  Maclntire,  E.  Peet,  J.  W. 
Jacobs,  Gillet,  and  Jenkins ;  Mr.  Cheek  also  made  explana- 
tions and  replies  in  answer  to  inquiries.  Mr.  E.  Peet  com- 
mended certain  features  in  the  proposed  work,  as  set  forth  in 
the  paper,  and  said  he  should  gladly  welcome  it  when  pub- 
lished, in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  valuable,  and  in  the 
hope,  that  eventually,  by  combining  the  best  features  of 
works  from  different  hands,  we  should  get  a  quite  perfect 
set  of  books  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  Pres.  Sturtevant  being  under 
the  necessity  of  leaving  town  the  following  day,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  thanking  him  for  the  honor  and  the  favor 
he  had  done  the  Convention  in  presiding  over  its  delibera- 
tions ;  and  he  resigned  the  chair  with  some  remarks  expres- 
sive of  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had  attended  to  the 
proceedings,  and  of  encouragement  to  the  members  in  respect 
to  the  work  to  which  they  are  devoted.  The  proceedings  of 
the  day  were  concluded  with  prayer  in  signs  by  Mr.  Gillet. 

On  the  third  day,  Mr.  Turner,  the  first  Vice  President, 
occupied  the  chair.  At  the  opening  of  the  session,  a  verse 
of  scripture  was  expounded  by  Mr.  Maclntire,  and  prayer 
offered  by  Mr.  Kerr,  in  the  language  of  signs.  The  Com- 
mittee appointed  the  day  before  made  a  report,  proposing 
signs  for  the  following  words,  time,  weight,  color,  size,  metal, 
circumstance,  character,  animal,  Congress,  Legislature,  Direct- 
or, Cabinet.  The  Convention  accepted  the  report,  and 
resolved  that  on  the  question  of  adopting  the  signs,  they 
would  act  without  debate,  adopting  such  of  them  only  as 
should  be  unanimously  accepted.  The  signs  for  the  words 
which  we  have  printed  above  in  italics,  were  in  this  manner 
adopted.  The  others  being  objected  to  by  one  or  more 
members,  were  referred  back  for  further  consideration,  and  to 
be  reported  on  again,  together  with  others,  at  the  next 
Convention. 

Mr.  Porter  presented  the  report  of  Committee  appointed 
by  the  previous  Convention  to  take  into  consideration  the 
subject  of  the  best  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Deaf  and 
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Dumb.  The  report  aimed  simply  to  set  forth  the  principles 
upon  which  a  course  of  lessons,  or  set  of  books,  should  be 
constructed. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Peet  commenced  the  reading  of  a  paper  submit- 
ted by  him,  entitled  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Art  of 
Instructing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  As  the  paper  was  not 
finished,  and  is  designed  to  be  thorough  and  comprehensive, 
the  author  was  permitted  to  retain  it  for  completion,  prepara- 
tory to  its  publication  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

A  Committee  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  Gillet  as  chairman, 
to  superintend  the  publication  of  the  Proceedings.  An 
accomplished  phonographic  reporter,  Mr.  R.  R.  Hitt,  of  the 
Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  had  been  in  attendance  and 
taken  a  full  report  of  the  discussions  and  other  proceedings, 
to  be  at  the  service  of  this  Committee. 

Mr.  Maclntire,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
future  publication  of  the  Annals,  reported  resolutions  simi- 
lar to  those  adopted  by  the  Fourth  Convention,  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  expedient  that  the  work  be  continued, — that  an 
Executive  Committee  of  three  be  appointed, — that  said 
committee  be  instructed  to  ascertain  how  many  and  which 
of  the  Institutions  will  stand  responsible  for  their  quota  of 
the  expense  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each, 
and  in  case  a  sufficient  number  in  their  judgment  should 
pledge  themselves  to  this,  then  to  make  the  needful  arrange- 
ments for  continuing  the  work.  To  these  were  added  two 
more ;  one  providing  that  individual  subscribers  and  Institu- 
tions which  do  not  pledge  themselves  for  their  quota  of 
expense,  shall  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  a  copy  for 
each  yearly  volume;  the  other, that  the  Institutions  pledging 
themselves  for  its  support,  and  also  the  New  England  Gal- 
laudet  Association,  shall  be  charged  only  the  actual  cost  of 
the  work  over  and  above  the  receipts  from  other  subscri- 
bers. Messrs.  Wm.  W.  Turner,  H.  P.  Peet,  and  C.  Stone, 
were  re-appointed  as  the  Executive  Committee,  provided  for 
in  these  resolutions. 
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Resolutions  complimentary  to  Mr.  Clerc,  prepared  and 
offered  by  Mr.  Gamage,  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  Peet  offered  the  following  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  after  remarks  by  the  mover,  and  by  Messrs.  Gillett, 
Maclntire,  Fay,  and  Stone,  in  the  course  of  which  some 
facts  were  related  showing  that  there  was  occasion  for  taking 
action  on  this  subject. 

Whereas,  The  great  object  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  is  to  give  them  an  education  intellectual  and 
mechanical,  by  which  they  can  minister  to  their  own  wants, 
and  contribute,  like  other  good  citizens  in  the  correspond- 
ing walks  of  life,  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  whereas,  some  of  the  former  pupils  of  our 
institutions,  unmindful  of  the  instructions  which  they 
have  received  to  labor  with  their  own  hands  for  their 
support,  go  about  the  country  selling  the  manual  alphabet 
and  other  small  wares,  holding  exhibitions  and  making 
appeals  to  the  benevolent  for  aid  on  the  score  of  their  being 
deaf  and  dumb,  thus  bringing  the  cause  of  deaf  mute 
education  into  disrepute.  Therefore, 
Resolved,    That   this  Convention   discountenance  and 
wholly  disapprove  of  this  vagrant  course  of  life  ;  and  earn- 
estly recommend  to  the  officers  of  our  public  conveyances 
to  give  them  no  facilities  for  traveling,  but  place  them  upon 
the  same  footing  in  this  respect  with  other  passengers. 

Resolved,  That  we  personally  recommend  to  all  benevo- 
lent citizens  and,  the  public  at  large,  to  discourage  and  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  appeals  for  aid  made  by  deaf-mutes  who 
are  able  to  support  themselves,  and  thus  unite  with  us  in 
bringing  to  an  end  the  system  of  vagabondism  wherever  it 
prevails. 

Resolved,  That  the  highest  benefit  which  can  be  conferred 
upon  a  deaf-mute  is  not  in  the  bestowment  of  charity,  so 
called,  but  by  aiding  him  to  obtain  a  situation  in  which  he 
can  support  himself  by  his  own  labor,  and  thus  secure  his 
own  independence. 

Mr.  Caldwell  offered  a  resolution,  which,  after  some  dis- 
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cussion,  was  adopted,  in  relation  to  the  proper  mode  of 
establishing  deaf-mute  institutions  in  new  States. 

Mr.  Officer  introduced  a  resolution,  (with  remarks,)  request- 
ing Mr.  I.  L.  Peet  to  give,  through  the  Annals,  the  details 
of  his  monitorial  system,  with  the  operation  and  results  of 
the  same. 

It  was  resolved  that  another  Convention  be  held  in  about 
two  years ;  and  that  the  time  and  place  be  referred  to  a 
special  committee  of  three,  with  power.  Dr.  Peet  expressed 
the  desire  and  the  hope  that  it  might  be  held  in  New  York, 
but  could  not  tender  an  invitation  without  authority  from 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Dr.  Peet  and  Messrs.  Porter  and 
Noyes  were  named  as  the  Committee.  Mr.  Noyes  declining, 
Mr.  E.  Peet  was  substituted  and  the  Committee  appointed. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner 
addressed  the  Convention.  He  spoke  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  art  of  education,  getting  out  of  the  old  beaten  and 
scholastic  track,  and  into  better  and  more  common  sense 
methods;  and  said  that  what  had  been  done  in  the  instruct- 
ion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  contributed  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  this  result,  inasmuch  as  the  instructors  of  this  class 
were  driven  and  shut  up  to  such  methods  in  order  to  accom- 
plish any  thing  at  all.  These  institutions  also,  scattered  over 
the  land,  were  a  conspicuous  testimony  to  the  value  of  edu- 
cation, and  a  stimulus  tending  to  make  it  a  thing  more  highly 
prized  by  the  whole  community. 

The  customary  resolutions  were  passed,  of  thanks  to  the 
officers  and  reporters  of  the  Convention.  Also  the  officers 
of  the  Institution,  and  the  citizens  of  the  place  for  the  kind 
reception  given  by  them.  Upon  this,  some  handsome  and 
eloquent  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Brown,  President  of  the 
Board  of  the  Illinois  Institution.  The  thanks  of  the  Con- 
vention were  also  tendered  to  those  railroad  companies 
which  had  furnished  facilities  to  the  delegates  for  going  to 
and  from  the  place  of  meeting.  After  prayer  in  the  language 
of  signs  by  Mr.  Officer,  the  Convention  finally  adjourned  at 
noon,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  members  were  desirous  of 
taking  their  departure  in  the  afternoon  train. 
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The  members  separated  with  regret  that  the  pleasant  time 
they  had  enjoyed  together  should  so  soon  be  brought  to  a 
close.  Nothing  had  occurred  to  mar  in  the  least  the  har- 
mony of  the  occasion,  and  the  proceedings,  as  a  whole,  were 
considered  as,  to  say  the  least,  not  less  profitable  and  pleas- 
ant than  those  of  any  of  the  previous  Conventions.  Quite 
a  number  of  the  delegates  present,  had  never  attended  any 
of  the  former  Conventions.  The  deaf-mute  members  took 
part  in  the  discussions  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before, 
and  this  feature  added  interest  and  variety  to  the  proceed- 
ings. They  acquitted  themselves  well,  speaking  sensibly 
and  to  the  point,  expressing  manly  views  in  a  clear  and 
straight  forward  way. 

The  Illinois  Institution  has  a  beautiful  location,  upon 
"  College  Hill,"  in  the  suburbs  of  Jacksonville,  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  to  be  found  in  the  West.  The 
newer  portion  of  the  buildings,  consisting  of  the  central  part 
and  one  wing,  makes  a  handsome  appearance,  and  has  a  spa- 
cious and  well  finished  interior.  The  other  wing,  now  con- 
sisting of  a  part  of  the  old  original  building  which  was  badly 
put  up,  is  yet  to  be  rebuilt.  There  is  a  new  and  complete 
apparatus  for  heating  the  establishment,  as  well  as  cooking 
the  food,  by  steam.  A  fine  building  in  the  rear  contains  the 
boiler,  also  bathing-rooms  and  the  laundry.  A  powerful 
steam-whistle  on  the  top  is  used  for  summoning  the  pupils, 
serving,  quite  effectually,  the  purpose  of  a  bell  in  other  schools, 
and  only  objectionable  as  liable  to  be  somewhat  annoying  to 
hearing  people  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Institution  is  well 
cared  for  by  the  State,  and  is  advancing  in  prosperity  and 
usefulness,  under  the  faithful  and  efficient  management  of 
the  present  Superintendent,  who  has  brought  it  well  and 
rapidly  up  from  the  depressed  condition  in  which  he  found  it. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  THIRD  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  GALLAUDET  ASSOCIATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

Reported  by  Wm.  M.  Chamberlain,  of  South  Reading,  Mass. 
FIRST  DAY. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  Washburn  Hall,  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  at  10J  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Wednesday,  Sept.  8, 
1858. 

Called  to  order  by  Thomas  Brown.  Prayer  by  John  O. 
David. 

The  President,  Thomas  Brown,  then  arose  and  after  wel- 
coming those  present  and  expressing  his  gratification  at  see- 
ing so  many,  said  that  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  were  in  a  nourishing  con- 
dition ;  it  had  been  in  operation  four  years,  and  had  met 
with  some  adverse  circumstances,  but,  under  Providence, 
these  had  given  way  to  perseverance  and  good  judgment, 
for  which  there  was  abundant  cause  for  gratitude.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  Convention  should  use  all  efforts  to  forward 
the  aim  of  the  Association  and  set  such  a  ball  in  motion  as 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  stop. 

There  had  been  some  talk  among  the  members,  about  set- 
ting up  a  periodical  of  their  own.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
funds  of  the  Association  were  sufficient  to  warrant  such 
a  proceeding;  he  would  advise  them  to  continue  their  pat- 
ronage to  the  "  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb," 
till  such  time  as  the  Association  was  established  on  a  firmer 
basis  than  at  present. 

As  his  term  of  office,  together  with  that  of  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Managers,  had  expired,  he  deemed  it 
but  justice  to  them  and  himself  to  say,  that,  for  time  and 
services,  none  had  charged  the  first  cent,  their  bills  being 
limited  to  such  charges  as  postage  and  stationery  used  on 
account  of  the  Association.  He  referred  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, George  Homer,  as  one  whose  untiring  energy  and 
eternal  vigilance  merited  their  grateful  remembrance,  and 
best  wishes  for  his  continued  usefulness.    The  Secretary, 
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W.  M.  Chamberlain,  had  been  faithful,  diligent  and  prompt 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  it  was  a  serious  question 
whether  another  could  be  found  as  a  suitable  successor  to 
him.  The  Treasurer,  Charles  Barrett,  Esq.,  had  acquitted 
himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  and  he 
[Mr.  B.]  would  recommend  his  re-election.  The  other  mem- 
bers had  done  their  parts  satisfactorily  and  creditably. 

He  considered  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  term  of  office, 
from  four  to  two  years,  as  a  prospective  hindrance  to  social 
enjoyment.  He  regarded  it  as  promising  more  expense  than 
had  hitherto  been  necessary.  To  be  sure,  the  Convention 
could  meet,  as  it  now  did,  once  in  two  years,  but  he  did  not 
see  any  need  of  a  change  of  the  term  of  office.  He  did  not 
see  the  necessity  of  altering,  amending,  or  adding  to,  the 
Constitution  at  present.  The  Association  was  not  advanced 
so  far  as  to  make  new  laws  necessary.  Others  might 
think  differently,  but  such  was  his  view  of  the  case.  He 
recommended  that  a  by-law  be  made,  that  the  age  of  a 
member  eligible  for  President,  should  not  be  under  thirty,  and 
all  other  officers  be  at  least  twenty-one,  no  restrictions 
being  imposed  as  to  membership,  but  'only  as  to  eligibility 
for  office. 

He  would  advise  that  all  business  items  be  disposed  of 
before  any  other  subject  was  introduced  into  meeting  for 
discussion. 

He  concluded  by  expressing  his  ardent  wishes  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  deaf-mute  education  and  improvement,  his 
gratitude  for  past  favors  bestowed  on  himself,  and  his  best 
wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Association,  in 
whose  behalf  he  bespoke  the  smile  of  a  benign  Providence. 

The  "  Orator  of  the  Day,"  J.  P.  Marsh,  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
was  then  introduced  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  am  happy  to  see  so  many 
deaf-mutes  and  hearing  persons  here  assembled  in  the  center 
of  New  England. 

The  name  of  our  "  Association"  reminds  us  of  the  man  to 
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whom  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  our  land  are  so  much  indebted. 
I  propose  to  present  some  gleanings  from  his  history. 

Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
December  10th,  1787.  He  was  descended  from  the  branch 
of  a  Huguenot  family  which  fled  from  France  on  the  revo- 
cation of  the  "  Edict  of  Nantes." 

Mr.  Gallaudet  entered  Yale  College  in  1802,  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  age  ;  he  was  sometimes  regarded  as  too 
young  to  succeed  in  study,  but  he  excelled  in  every  branch 
of  it.  Soon  after  leaving  college,  he  entered  the  office  of 
Hon.  Chauncey  Goodrich,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  abilities,  but,  his  health  failing  him  at  the 
close  of  the  first  year,  he  gave  up  his  legal  studies.  The 
state  of  his  health  requiring  active  service,  he  undertook  a 
business  commission  for  a  commercial  house  in  New  York, 
which  called  him  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains ;  whereby 
he  was  much  benefited.  On  his  return  to  New  York,  he 
intended  to  devote  his  time  to  merchandize,  but,  "the  Lord 
directed  his  steps,"  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Hartford.  After  this  he  changed 
his  purpose  and  chose  to  become  a  preacher;  he  was  now 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  had  gained  much  useful  knowl- 
edge in  literature,  science  and  arts.  He  was  universally 
respected  and  beloved  for  his  admirable  and  Christian  char- 
acter. When  at  home  one  vacation,  (he  was  a  student  at 
Andover,)  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  an  intelligent  and  inter- 
esting mute  girl  whose  name  was  Alice  Cogswell ;  she  was 
about  ten  years  old  and  was  playing  in  a  garden  near  the 
residence  of  her  father,  Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogswell.  Mr.  Gallau- 
det succeeding  in  obtaining  her  attention  by  the  use  of  signs, 
and  gave  her  "  a  first  lesson  in  written  language  by  teaching 
her  that  the  word  Hat,  represented  the  thing  (a  hat)  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  From  time  to  time  he  succeeded  in 
teaching  her  many  simple  words  and  sentences. 

April  13,  1815,  Dr.  Cogswell  met  several  citizens  of  Hart- 
ford, whose  memory  the  deaf-mutes  should  cherish  with 
gratitude,  at  his  house,  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  sending 
some  suitable  person  to  Europe,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
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for  instructing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  they  agreed  among 
themselves  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  an  agent,  and 
expressly  appointed  Mr.  Gallaudet,  on  account  of  his  admi- 
rable fitness,  to  engage  in  this  mission.  Mr.  G.  was  per- 
plexed, but  after  prayerful  consideration,  accepted  the  offer. 
Before  leaving  for  Europe,  Mr.  G.  addressed  the  benevolent 
of  our  own  country  in  behalf  of  the  object  of  his  mission. 
The  following  is  a  part  of  his  address  : — 

"At  present  there  is  not  a  single  institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  New  England.  The  benefits  of  such  institu- 
tions will  readily  present  themselves  to  the  reflecting  mind, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  inexpressible  consolation  which  would 
be  afforded  to  parents  and  friends  by  establishing  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  nor  of  the  increase  of  enjoyment  and 
usefulness  in  this  life  which  would  thus  be  given  to  our 
fellow-men.  The  one  single  consideration  of  their  having 
immortal  souls  which  may,  by  learning  the  glad  news  of 
salvation,  become  interested  in  that  Saviour  who  died  for  all 
men,  is  sufficient  to  invest  this  subject  with  an  importance 
which,  it  is  thought,  nothing  but  the  want  of  information 
has  hitherto  denied  it.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
New  England,  so  attentive  to  the  interests  of  her  rising  gen- 
eration, so  conspicuously  prominent  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  for  what  her  civil  institutions  have  done  with 
regard  to  the  education  of  youth,  should  so  long  have  neg- 
lected her  deaf  and  dumb  children." 

Mr.  Gallaudet  found  the  committee  of  the  London  Asy- 
lum for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  unwilling  to 
admit  him  as  a  pupil.  Then  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  but 
met  with  no  better  success.  Before  he  heard  of  the  Abb6 
Sicard's  presence  in  London,  he  had  trusted  in  God,  in  the 
time  of  his  greatest  discouragements.  He  was  introduced 
to  the  Abb6  Sicard,  who  was  accompanied  in  lectures  explan- 
atory of  the  method  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  Mas- 
sieu  and  Clerc,  his  favorite  pupils  and  assistants.  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet was  cordially  received  and  invited  to  visit  Paris, 
where  he  received  every  facility  gratis  from  the  great,  benev- 
olent, and  noble  Abbe  Sicard.    Mr.  Gallaudet  entered  as  a 
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pupil.  He  advanced  rapidly  from  the  lowest  class  to  the 
highest,  and  availed  himself,  besides,  of  private  instruction, 
thereby  much  shortening  the  time  required  to  qualify  him- 
self. When  Mr.  Gallaudet  returned,  he  was  accompanied 
by  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  coadjutor  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Clerc.  (Cheers.)  They  were  both  honored  by  all 
who  were  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  by  their  valuable  labors  and  noble  efforts,  succeeded  in 
raising  funds  for  the  establishment  of  the  Asylum,  besides 
obtaining  a  grant  of  land  from  Congress. 

The  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  with  all  its  improvements 
and  extensions,  as  it  existed  in  Europe  in  1S15,  was,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  totally  unknown  in  America.  To  Mr. 
Gallaudet  belongs  the  credit  of  having  consecrated  himself 
to  the  broadly  beneficent  mission  of  qualifying  himself  to 
become  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this  country;  and 
most  richly  has  God's  blessing  crowned  his  labors !  After 
studying  the  subject  of  methods,  in  view  of  his  observations 
in  the  schools  of  Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  London,  and 
Paris,  with  such  practical  knowledge  as  he  had  obtained 
under  the  Abbe  Sicard  and  his  assistants,  Mr.  Gallaudet 
decided  to  introduce  into  the  American  Asylum  the  system 
of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Paris  school,  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  experience  might  suggest,  especially  in  adapting 
it  to  the  peculiar  structure  and  idioms  of  our  own  language. 
He  established  an  institution  which  has  imparted  its  bless- 
ings to  the  rich  and  poor,  which  has  become  the  parent  of  many 
other  institutions  conducted  on  similar  principles,  and  which 
has  reacted  favorably  on  the  same  class  of  institutions  in 
Europe.  One  plan  in  particular,  which  is  not  known  to  have 
been  employed  before  its  introduction  by  Mr.  Gallaudet  in 
1817,  is  that  of  having  daily  and  weekly  devotional  exercises 
by  signs;  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  thus  been  taught  to 
address  the  Father  of  Spirits  in  their  own  natural  language, 
and  have  been  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  social  worship. 

"  The  language  of  signs  is  as  universal  and  as  simple  as 
nature."    "  In  the  summer  of  1818,  a  Chinese  young  man 
passed  through  Hartford,  Conn.    He  was  so  ignorant  of  the 
Vol.  X.  27 
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English  language  that  he  could  not  express  in  it  his  most 
common  wants.  The  Principal  of  the  Asylum  invited  the 
stranger  to  spend  an  evening  within  its  walls,  and  introduced 
him  to  Mr.  Clerc,  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  Asylum.  The 
object  of  this  introduction  was  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
Mr.  Clerc,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Chinese  language, 
could  conduct  an  intelligible  conversation  with  the  foreigner 
by  signs  and  gestures  merely.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
surprised  all  who  were  present.  Mr.  Clerc  learned  from  the 
Chinaman  many  interesting  facts  respecting  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  his  parents  and  their  family,  his  former  pur- 
suits in  his  own  country,  his  residence  in  the  United 
States,  and  his  notions  concerning  God  and  a  future 
state.  By  the  aid  of  appropriate  signs,  also,  Mr.  Clerc 
ascertained  the  meaning  of  about  twenty  Chinese  words. 
When  the  conversation  began,  the  stranger  appeared  to  be 
bewildered  with  amazement  at  the  novel  kind  of  language 
that  was  addressed  to  him  ;  soon,  however,  he  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  very  expressive  and  significant  manner 
which  Mr.  Clerc  used  to  make  himself  understood;  and, 
before  one  hour  had  expired,  a  very  quick  and  lively  inter- 
change of  thought  took  place  between  those  two,  so  lately 
entire  strangers  to  each  other.  The  Chinese  himself  began 
to  catch  the  spirit  of  his  new  deaf  and  dumb  acquaintance, 
and  to  employ  the  language  of  the  countenance  and  gestures 
with  considerable  effect  to  make  himself  understood." 

In  October,  1830,  Mr.  Gallaudet  left  the  Asylum,  and 
spent  his  time  in  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  education 
in  primary  schools,  and  in  composing  many  volumes  of 
Scripture  Biography.  Sept.  26,  1850,  was  the  happy  day 
chosen  for  the  presentation  of  silver  plate  to  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Gallaudet,  LL.  D.,  and  Prof.  L.  Clerc,  by  their  former  pupils. 
The  plan  originated  with  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  intelligent  pupils  of  the  American  Asylum. 
The  ceremonies  were  witnessed  by  officers  and  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  gratitude  shown  to  them  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  expressed  their  thanks  for  the  valuable 
presents. 
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One  year  after  this  interesting  occasion,  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet  spread  over  the  country, 
striking  all  who  knew  him,  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  particular, 
with  mourning  for  their  loved  benefactor. 

In  after  years  they  raised  a  monument  of  marble  to  his 
memory,  but  long  after  that  marble  shall  have  crumbled  to 
dust,  shall  the  memory  of  Gallaudet  live  in  the  hearts  of 
generations  of  deaf-mutes  yet  to  come. 

Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  one  of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  own  disciples, 
was  the  next  principal  of  the  Asylum. 

Mr.  Marsh  glanced  at  the  surviving  disciples  of  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet, and  passed  on  to  Mr.  Clerc. 

Mr.  Clerc  is  the  oldest  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  coun- 
try, probably  in  the  world.  After  spending  nearly  or  quite 
half  a  century  in  his  profession,  he  retired  on  a  pension  in 
April,  1858,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Verily,  the  "  old 
man  eloquent"  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  merits  a  luxurious  re- 
tirement in  his  old  age. 

Mr.  Marsh  here  glanced  at  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
project  of  an  Association  of  deaf-mutes,  and  followed  it  down 
to  its  present  flourishing  condition. 

Before  Mr.  Gallaudet  introduced  the  art  of  deaf-mute  in- 
struction into  this  country,  there  was  not  a  single  educated 
mute.  Now,  we  rarely  see  an  uneducated  one.  Then,  there 
was  not  an  institution  in  the  United  States,  for  their  in- 
struction, now,  two-thirds  of  the  States  have  such  establish- 
ments. Thousands  of  mutes  have  been  more  or  less  thor- 
oughly educated  in  these  institutions  ;  of  these  many  are 
married,  and  the  rest,  for  the  most  part,  comfortably  support- 
ing themselves  by  their  own  efforts. 

He  referred  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
were  making  a  mark  in  the  world.  They  were  beginning  to 
distinguish  themselves.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they 
were  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  their  hearing  brethren. 
He  advocated  frequent  conventions  as  conducive  to  both 
social  and  mental  improvement,  as  golden  links  in  the  chain 
of  friendship,  and  as  a  means,  under  Providence,  of  untold 
good  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Returning  to  his  subject,  he  concluded  by  saying,  that 
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from  generation  to  generation,  the  deaf  and  dumb  shall  rise 
up  and  bless  the  name  of  Gallaudet. 

Prof.  L.  Clerc  then  mounted  the  platform,  and  his  ap- 
pearance was  greeted  with  hearty  cheers. 

He  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  so  many  present ;  he 
had  derived  much  pleasure  from  such  gatherings  in  former 
years,  and  hoped  for  many  more  such  social  reunions  ;  he  held 
that  we  (the  mutes)  were  not,  as  a  general  thing,  inferior  to 
our  hearing  brethren,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  we  were  so 
considered  by  them.  Hard  times  and  distance  probably  had 
kept  many  of  us  at  home  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
present.  He  referred  to  the  discussion  which  had  been  car- 
ried on,  in  the  American  Annals,  for  some  months  past,  in 
relation  to  a  commonwealth  of  deaf-mutes,  the  main  fea- 
tures of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Flournoy,  of  Georgia,  the 
propagator  of  the  scheme,  were,  the  obtaining  of  a  grant  of 
land  from  Congress,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  deaf-mutes  to 
the  occupation  and  government  thereof.  He  remarked  that 
Mr.  Flournoy  had  said  in  one  of  his  letters,  published  in  the 
Annals,  that  the  credit  of  originating  the  enterprise  belonged 
to  him,  (Mr.  Clerc,)  and  he  would  endeavor  to  explain  his 
position  in  regard  to  the  matter.  It  was  well  known  that, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  American  Asylum,  Congress  donated 
a  tract  of  land  in  Alabama,  for  the  benefit  of  the  funds  of 
that  Institution.  He  had  once  said  something  about  the 
plan  of  selling  such  part  of  the  land  as  was  necessary  for  the 
Asylum,  and  then  having  the  rest  as  head  quarters  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  to  which  they  could  emigrate  after  being 
educated.  Mr.  Flournoy  getting  hold  of  the  idea,  published 
it,  with  such  additional  embellishments  as  he  deemed  expe- 
dient. 

Mr.  ClerC  said  that  a  mature  deliberation  on  the  whole 
matter,  had  made  it  appear  an  impracticable  plan  ;  it  could 
not  be  kept  up  without  ezclusiveness,  and  that  was  a  very 
undesirable  condition,  for  as  most  of  his  auditors  would 
agree,  it  was  very  convenient  to  have  some  hearing  persons 
within  call  in  many  cases,  as  for  instance,  sickness  and  fire. 
Besides  all  this,  as  the  Commonwealth,  if  established  at  all, 
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must  be  placed  in  some  out  of  the  way  position,  there  was 
great  probability  that  the  inhabitants  would  have  aggress- 
ions and  encroachments  to  contend  with,  against  which 
the  laws  of  the  land  would  be  of  little  avail.  He  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  project  was,  in  its  main  features,  the 
offspring  of  a  disordered  imagination ;  to  take  it  as  a  whole, 
if  Mr.  Flournoy  had  counted  on  the  influence  of  Mr.  Clerc 
in  favor  of  his  plan,  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host.  The 
general  opinion  of  the  mutes  seemed  to  be  that  they  had 
better  stay  at  home.  Some  curiosity  had  been  expressed  as 
to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Flournoy's  name  on  the  list  of  pupils 
of  the  American  Asylum,  it  being  well  known  that  he  was 
educated  there,  Mr.  Flournoy  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
pupil.  Mr.  Clerc  taught  him  French  and  Mr.  Turner,  Eng- 
lish. 

Mr.  Clerc  remarked  that  he  would  dissolve  the  "  Gallaudet 
Monument  Association"  the  next  day;  that  Institution  hav- 
ing accomplished  its  object.  It  was  not  in  debt,  but  had  a 
small  balance  on  hand.  He  would  not  speak  of  himself  in 
connection  with  the  matter,  but  would  say  that  the  mutes 
deserved  great  credit  for  the  energetic  manner  in  which  they 
had  accomplished  their  design  of  erecting  a  monument  to 
their  Benefactor.  He  said  he  would  not  keep  them  looking- 
any  longer  at  present,  but  they  might  hear  from  him  again, 
and  retired  amid  thunders  of  applause. 

Mr.  John  Carlin,  of  New  York  city,  then  appeared.  Him- 
self a  mute,  he  was  happy  to  see  so  many  like  himself.  He 
had  been  called  on  to  make  some  remarks,  but  not  being 
prepared,  he  trusted  to  be  excused,  if  he  did  not  make  a 
speech.  He  drew  a  laughable  comparison  between  the  "  Wo- 
man's Rights"  Convention  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  the  one 
before  him.  That  of  Vermont  was  an  absurd  and  ridiculous 
affair,  to  say  the  least ;  this  was  one  which  promoted  the 
welfare  of  those  in  attendance  ;  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
old  and  long  parted  friends  together  again,  and  was  a  social 
reunion,  the  remembrance  of  which  would  be  carried  to  dis- 
tant homes  and  furnish  food  for  pleasant  reflections  at  a 
future  day.    For  himself,  he  was  proud  of  the  difference  be- 
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tween  the  two  Conventions  and  trusted  it  would  be  always 
the  same. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  of  Hartford,  next  came  forward. 
He  had  seen  the  notice  of  the  Convention,  and  felt  it  his 
duty  to  come ;  he  did  come  and  was  glad  that  he  had  done 
so.  He  saw  many  of  his  old  pupils  before  him,  and  it  gave 
him  great  pleasure;  he  was  not  prepared  to  address  them  but 
would  try  to  say  something.  He  referred  to  that  feature  of 
Mr.  Flournoy's  plan  which  was  most  prominent;  viz.,  ex- 
clusiveness.  He  regarded  it  as  most  objectionable.  He  did 
not  doubt  Mr.  Flournoy's  intention  to  benefit  his  deaf-mute 
brethren,  but  thought  he  had  wrong  ideas  of  the  most 
proper  and  feasible  way  to  help  them.  It  was  Mr.  Flour- 
noy's assertion  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  a  slighted  and 
despised  class  of  people,  about  whom  no  one  cared  and  for 
whom  nothing  was  done ;  that  they  were  not  appreciated 
according  to  their  abilities.  He  would  say  a  few  words  in 
the  matter.  Parents,  he  said,  were  not  apt  to  be  more  par- 
tial to  hearing  children  than  to  deaf-mute  ones.  Have 
Legislatures  done  nothing  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?  Have 
they  not  appropriated  thousands  of  dollars  for  their  education, 
built  Institutions  to  shelter  them,  and  employed  competent 
persons  to  instruct  them  ?  He  presumed  there  was  no  mute 
present  who  had  not  employment.  It  might  be  said  that 
some  of  them  had  not  that  kind  of  employment  which  they 
would  like;  he  thought,  that,  as  a  general  thing  it  was  owing 
to  lack  of  ability,  if  they  went  no  higher.  He  would  ask 
whether  the  families  of  the  American  Asylum  did  nothing 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Referring  to  the  "  Teachers  Con- 
ventions," he  remarked  that  it  was  well  known  that  the 
object  of  those  meetings  was  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  All  this,  and  more  might  be  added,  went  to  prove 
that  something  is  done,  and  has  been  done,  and  will  be  done 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Mr.  F's  objections  and  assertions 
rested  on  no  foundation  whatever.  To  cap  the  whole, 
Providence  would  make  no  difference,  would  show  no  par- 
tiality, to  either  mute  or  hearing,  all  would  stand  an  equal 
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chance  for  justice  and  mercy  and  all  would  obtain  both  alike 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Clerc  asked  the  Convention  whether  the  members 
were  despised  or  maltreated  at  home.  Receiving  a  general 
no !  for  answer,  he  asked,  then  why  emigrate  ?  He  also 
asked  them  whether  they  would  prefer  to  form  a  community 
of  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  general  answer  was,  that  they  had 
rather  live  mixed  with  those  who  hear  and  speak. 

Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet  of  New  York,  said  he  regarded 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Flournoy  as  a  result  of  a  morbid  state  of 
feeling,  a  dislike  to  the  society  of  hearing  men.  We  had 
given  him  a  hearing,  and  now  we  could  decide  for  ourselves. 
Christian  contentment  was  wealth  and  peace  to  those  who 
had  it,  and  if  we  were  comparatively  well  situated  where  we 
now  were,  he  deemed  it  better  to  remain  than  to  follow  what 
might  prove  to  be  a  u  will-o-the-wisp  "  leading  us  onward  to 
the  swamps  of  speculation  and  vagabondism. 

Some  remarks  followed  from  Prof's  Turner  and  Clerc. 

A  donation  of  twenty  dollars  to  the  funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion, was  handed  to  the  treasurer  by  some  person  unknown. 
The  following  resolution  was  offered  and  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  members  of  the 
New  England  Gallaudet  Association  of  Deaf-Mutes  are 
hereby  tendered  to  the  generous  unknown  donor  of  twenty 
dollars  to  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

After  some  remarks  from  sundry  other  gentlemen  on  minor 
points,  the  Convention,  after  a  benediction,  adjourned  to 
dinner. 

The  Dinner. 

The  members  of  the  Convention  partook  of  a  dinner  at  the 
Lincoln  House,  at  which  place  most  of  them  had  their  quar- 
ters. After  the  eatables,  which,  by  the  way,  did  credit  to 
those  concerned  in  the  getting  up  of  the  dinner,  had  been 
disposed  of,  the  members  began  to  look  for  some  mental 
enjoyment. 

The  first  sentiment  was  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  President  of 
the  Association.    "  The  memory  of  the  Hartford  gentlemen 
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who  enabled  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet  to  visit  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  first  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  America."    Responded  to  by  Mr.  Turner. 

Prof.  Clerc  gave,  "  The  State  of  Massachusetts,  famous 
for  its  liberality  and  benevolence  towards  public  institutions." 

Amos  Smith  Jr.,  toasted  the  Association  as  follows: 
"  Our  Institution,  which  we  this  day  commemorate,  may  it 
always  receive  a  ready  hearing'  and  favorable  speech  from  the 
friends  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement." 

By  Wm.  M.  Chamberlain,  "  The  memory  of  our  Benefac- 
tor Gallaudet, 

We  loved  him  e're  the  tomb's  cold  seal 
Was  resting  on  his  brow, 
And  still,  though  distant  from  his  grave, 
We  love  his  memory  now." 

By  Mr.  Gallaudet.  "  The  gratitude  of  deaf-mutes  towards 
those  who  have  been  providentially  led  to  labor  in  their 
behalf.    An  ever  green  tree  bearing  perennial  fruits." 

By  Thomas  J.  Chamberlain.  "  Our  ever  faithful  and  untir- 
ing communicator  of  daily  passing  events,  the  Press,  and  all 
connected  therewith,  from  Editor  down  to  Printer's  Devil." 

By  the  same.  "  The  '  Orator  of  the  Day,'  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  who  know  him,  for  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  his  admirable 
Christian  character." 

Mr.  Marsh  responded,  and  thanked  his  friends  for  their 
kind  remembrance  of  him. 

By  John  O.  David.  "  The  American  Asylum,  the  cradle 
of  education  and  the  telegraph  of  knowledge.  The  N.  E. 
Gallaudet  Association,  the  rock  of  knowledge." 

Mr.  Turner  responded,  and  gave  "  The  graduates  of  the 
American  Asylum  who  have  obtained  an  education  and  have 
risen  to  distinction  under  the  privations  of  their  physical 
condition ;  they  deserve  more  credit  than  those  heroes  who 
have  achieved  the  most  splendid  victories." 

By  Wm.  M.  Chamberlain.  "  Our  Interpreter,  he  has 
never  failed  us, — long  may  he  wave." 

Mr.  Gallaudet  in  reply  said,  he  was  willing  to  wave  as 
long  as  he  could. 
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By  John  Carlin,  of  N.  Y. — "  Laurent  Clerc,  the  Father  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  though  vener- 
able in  years,  may  he  live  to  complete  his  centennial  age 
with  all  earthly  blessings  bestowed  on  his  head."  Mr.  Clerc 
responded. 

By  Wm.  M.  Chamberlain.  "Our  Landlord.  He  has  fed 
us.    May  he  never  go  hungry."    Mr.  Williams  responded. 

By  T.  J.  Chamberlain.  "  The  Ladies.  Their  beautiful 
faces  and  pleasant  smiles  are  visible  music  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb." 

By  George  Homer.  "  Our  President.  He  has  hitherto 
done  things  Brown." 

This  closed  the  exercises  and  the  assembly  dispersed 
well  pleased  with  what  they  had  seen. 

Second  Day.    Thursday,  Sept.  9. 

Convened  at  ten  o'clock.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Thomas  Gal- 
laudet. On  motion  of  Wm.  K.  Chase,  Prof.  Clerc  was 
constituted  an  honorary  member  of  the  Association.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  of  Mass.,  moved  a  change  of  the  Constitution 
so  as  to  have  the  term  of  office  be  two  years  instead  of  four. 
He  thought  that  we  ought  to  have  an  election  every  time 
we  met  in  Convention,  and  not  at  every  other  meeting  as 
had  hitherto  been  the  case.  Messrs.  Homer  and  Marsh 
opposed  the  change,  on  the  ground  that  two  years  did  not 
give  the  officers  time  to  get  experience.  Mr.  Rowe  said  that 
two  years  would  give  more  members  a  chance  than  four 
would.  He  believed  in  rotation  in  office.  Members  would 
feel  it  more  their  duty  to  come  if  there  was  an  election,  and 
would  feel  more  interest  in  the  Conventions.  Messrs.  Gal- 
laudet and  Clerc  were  of  opinion  that  an  election  should  be 
a  regular  fixture  at  every  Convention.  Several  others  spoke 
for  and  against  the  change.  The  result  of  the  vote  taken 
was,  yeas  36;  nays  7.  The  President  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee of  one  member  from  each  State  to  nominate  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer.  They 
retired  ;  while  they  were  absent  a  long  discussion  ensued 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  State  Managers  should  be 
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chosen.  Most  of  the  speakers  were  in  favor  of  having  them 
chosen  by  delegates  from  their  own  States  respectively. 
After  much  talk  on  minor  points,  it  was  put  to  the  Conven- 
tion, resulting  in  a  change  of  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
require  Managers  of  a  State  to  be  chosen  by  delegates  from 
that  State.  The  members  from  the  different  New  England 
States  then  went  aside  in  separate  bodies  and  elected  their 
own  candidates. 

The  Nominating  Committee  now  came  in  and  reported. 
Their  report  was  not  accepted  until  after  several  declinations 
and  amendments. 

Thomas  J.  Chamberlain  was  nominated  for  Secretary,  but 
declined  in  favor  of  the  old  incumbent.  His  name  was  also 
on  the  list  of  State  Managers,  which  the  Committee  brought 
in, — the  alteration  in  the  Constitution,  respecting  Managers, 
having  been  effected  in  their  absence. 

George  Homer  was  nominated  for  Vice-President,  but 
declined.  He  thanked  the  members  for  the  appreciation 
shown  in  intending  to  re-elect  him,  and  should  always  take 
an  interest  in  the  Association,  remaining  a  member  and 
doing  all  he  could  for  it,  but  wished  to  be  excused  from  serving 
as  an  officer.  These  and  other  matters  being  settled,  the 
following  officers  were  elected,  respectively,  by  a  rising  vote  : 

President,  Thomas  Brown,  West  Henniker,  N.  H. ;  Vice- 
President,  George  M.  Lucas,  Bradford,  Vt. ;  Secretary,  Wm. 
Martin  Chamberlain,  South  Reading,  Mass. ;  Treasurer, 
Charles  Barrett,  Brighton,  Mass.  The  State  Managers  were 
elected  as  follows,  viz. :  Maine — Charles  A.  Brown,  of  Dix- 
mont,  Me.;  New  Hampshire — John  O.  David,  of  Amherst, 
N.  H. ;  Vermont— Galen  H.  Atkins,  of  Bradford,  Vt. 
Massachusetts — Wm.  K.  Chase,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Connec- 
ticut— Hiram  Grant,  Jr.,  of  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Rhode  Island — 
Samuel  W.  Thompson,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  election  completed,  the  Convention  adjourned. 

The  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  due  to  Rev.  Thomas 
Gallaudet  for  his  valuable  services  as  Interpreter  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hearing  portion  of  the  assembly.  Also  to 
Messrs.  Alexander  Houghton,  Edward  Denny,  and  David 
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White,  for  the  untiring  energy  which  they  displayed  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  members, 
and  the  vigilance  which  they  exercised  for  their  comfort  and 
convenience.  Much  of  the  usual  inconvenience  customary 
on  such  occasions,  was  avoided  by  their  foresight. 

The  landlord  of  the  Lincoln  House  and  his  assistants  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who  quartered  at  his  airy, 
convenient,  and  comfortable  house.  As  also  will  the  many 
individuals,  residents  of  Worcester,  who  contributed  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  occasion  by  the  "  children  of  silence," 
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BY  J.  A.  JACOBS, 

Principal  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Dr.  Peet  says,  in  his  article  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Annals,  "  let  the  teacher,  therefore,  use  signs  in  the  order 
of  the  words,  in  his  earlier  lessons,  if  he  sees  his  way  clear 
to  do  so.  He  can  get  on  without  them,  but  may  do  better 
by  their  assistance.  They  may  assist  the  pupil  more  than 
any  other  contrivance,  in  remembering  the  order  of  the  words, 
in  his  early  sentences,  and  their  influence  on  each  other." 

This,  1. think,  may  be  fairly  regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  an 
admission  of  the  utility  and  superiority  of  signs  in  the  order 
of  the  words,  in  the  early  stages  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 
If  the  practice  is  continued  until  the  pupil  has  acquired  the 
established  order  of  written  words,  all  will  have  been  done 
that  my  "  theory  "  of  instruction  demands. 

In  relation  to  written  words  being  to  deaf-mutes  the  rep- 
resentatives of  signs,  Dr.  Peet  says,  "  The  question  is  easily 
settled  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  The  case  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
who  knows  no  more  of  signs  than  blind  children  generally, 
yet  has  learned  to  use  words  and  sentences  as  correctly 
as  the  average  of  deaf-mutes  who  use  signs,  is  known  to 
every  one.    And  every  teacher  can  find,  by  inquiry  among 
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educated  or  half-educated  deaf-mutes,  cases  in  which  certain 
words  and  phrases  have  been  picked  up  from  acquaintances 
by  mere  usage,  and  in  which  signs  once  used  have  wholly 
given  place  to  words." 

These  statements  might  be  available  to  "Dr.  Peet  if  he 
proposed  to  teach  deaf-mutes  in  the  manner  in  which  Laura 
Bridgman  was  taught,  or  if  he  proposed  to  teach  them  the 
meaning  and  use  of  written  language  by  "  usage,"  laying 
aside  the  use  of  signs  altogether.  It  would  then  certainly 
avail  him  to  show  that  mutes  can  and  do  attach  their  ideas 
to  written  words  without  the  intermediation  of  signs.  But 
I  do  not  understand  him  to  propose  to  disuse  signs  and  rely 
upon  usage  for  the  acquisition  of  written  language  by  his 
pupils.  Not  at  all.  It  is  expressly  said  in  the  last  report  of 
the  New  York  Institution,  that  "the  deaf  and  dumb  can  not 
be  expected  to  learn  connected  alphabetical  language  by 
mere  usage." 

The  only  question  between  us  is  as  to  the  order  in  which 
signs  should  be  used — whether  in  the  order  of  the  written 
words,  or  whether  in  the  colloquial  order  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  importance  of  this  question  arises  from  the 
fact  that  if  the  deaf-mute  educated  by  signs,  as  a  general 
thing,  thinks  in  signs,  the  order  of  his  thought  will  necessa- 
rily influence  him  in  the  order  of  his  use  of  written  words. 

It  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Peet,  that  written  words  are  the  rep- 
resentatives of  spoken  words  to  speaking  persons, — "  that 
ive  can  not  attach  our  ideas  directly  to  the  visible  forms  of 
words."  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  there  were  a  radical 
difference  in  this  respect  between  deaf-mutes  and  us.  There 
is  none.  A  speaking  person  might  learn  the  forms  of  the 
Hebrew  letters  which  constitute  the  name  of  some  hitherto 
unknown  object  or  animal,  and  upon  being  shown  the  object 
and  the  written  Hebrew  name,  he  could  form  a  permanent 
association  in  his  mind  between  the  object  and  the  written 
name,  without  being  able  to  pronounce  the  name ;  and  upon 
seeing  the  name,  the  object  itself  would  be  recalled,  or  upon 
sight  of  the  object  the  written  name  would  be  recalled,  and 
he  could  use  it  to  communicate  with  others.    He  might,  in 
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this  way,  learn  an  indefinite  number  of  words  for  which  he 
had  no  English  names,  and  thus  connect  immediately  in  his 
mind  the  objects  and  the  written  words. 

But  the  moment  you  give  him  the  spoken  name  of  the 
object,  he  will  use  that  as  his  instrument  of  thought,  because 
so  much  more  natural  and  easy,  and  lay  aside  the  "  cum- 
brous "  mode  of  thinking  in  the  objects  themselves,  and  their 
written  names.  The  written  word  becomes,  it  is  admitted, 
the  representative  of  the  spoken.  Now  let  it  be  particularly 
observed,  for  this  is  the  gist  of  the  question,  that  in  the  first 
instance  he  did  not  think  in  the  written  word  alone,  but  in 
the  object  itself  and  in  the  written  word,  when  he  had  occa- 
sion to  use  it,  in  connection  with  the  object. 

This  is  precisely  the  mental  process  through  which  the 
deaf-mute  mind  goes  in  learning  the  use  of  written  language. 
You  may  teach  him  the  names  of  any  number  of  visible 
objects  without  using  any  signs,  and  he  may  connect  together 
in  his  thoughts  and  memory  the  objects  and  their  names 
without  the  intervention  of  signs,  just  as  a  speaking  person 
could  do  in  the  case  supposed.  Now  suppose  the  teacher  to 
interpose  the  sign  for  horse  in  the  place  of  the  object  itself, 
will  not  and  does  not  the  mute  as  readily  adopt  the  sign  in 
future  as  the  object  and  instrument  of  thought  as  the  speak- 
ing person  adopts  the  spoken  name  when  given  him,  and  as 
in  the  one  case  the  written  name  becomes  to  one  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  spoken  word,  does  it  not  become  to  the 
other  the  representative  of  the  sign?  If  not,  it  remains  to 
him  the  representative  of  the  object  itself.  That  was  the 
first  object  of  thought.  When  he  ceases  to  connect  in  his 
memory  the  object,  or  in  its  stead  the  sign  he  has  adopted 
for  it,  with  the  written  word,  he  ceases  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  unprejudiced  mind 
must  recognize  this  statement  of  "  facts  "  to  be  true. 

But  you  soon  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  visible  and  mate- 
rial objects.  You  come  to  convey  to  the  pupil  abstract 
ideas.  Say,  for  example,  that  you  have  communicated  to  him 
the  idea  of  government  by  signs.  He  forms  in  his  mind  and 
memory  a  permanent  association  between  the  written  name 
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and  the  signs  by  which  the  idea  is  conveyed,  and  without 
which  he  has  no  idea.  Whenever  he  henceforth  sees  the 
word,  will  not  the  sign  arise  in  his  mind,  as  the  spoken  word 
presents  itself  mentally  to  us?  It  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  make  the  sign,  any  morefthan  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  speak  the  word.  The  sign  is  the  natural,  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  visible  and  material  objects,  the  necessary 
instrument  of  thought.  Where  is  the  difficulty  or  cum- 
brousness  of  his  thinking  in  signs,  even  in  the  order  of  the 
words? 

Dr.  Peet  will  no  doubt  admit  that  colloquial  signs  are  the 
natural  instruments  of  thought  to  a  deaf-mute,  and  that  he 
never  lays  them  aside  in  his  ordinary  meditation. 

Now,  that  he  should  learn  to  think  in  the  order  of  English 
words,  which  are  inverse  to  his  natural  mode  of  thinking,  is 
confessedly  difficult.  Here  is  the  difficulty  of  educating  him 
in  the  use'  of  written  language.  But  he  must  learn  to  do  it. 
As  long  as  he  is  taught  by  colloquial  signs,  the  order  of  his 
thought  is  inverse  to  the  order  of  written  words,  and  when 
he  comes  to  express  himself  in  the  latter,  he  is  prone  to 
place  the  words  in  the  order  of  colloquial  signs.  Does  not 
every  teacher  know  this  by  sad  experience  ? 

Dr.  Peet  admits  that  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  it  may  be 
better  to  use  signs  in  the  order  of  the  words,  in  the  first  stages 
of  deaf-mute  education.  It  was  customary  when  I  was  a 
pupil  of  the  sign  language  at  Hartford,  to  communicate  the 
sentence  first  by  colloquial  signs,  and  then  by  signs  in  the 
order  of  the  words,  and  in  this  way  the  difficulty  was  par- 
tially overcome.  But  this  mode  of  teaching,  continually 
presents  to  the  mute  two  antagonistic  orders  of  thought,  and 
of  course  leads  him  only  to  a  partial  adoption  of  the  writ- 
ten order.  In  attempting  to  express  himself  in  written  lan- 
guage, he  is  continually  falling  into  his  colloquial  order  of 
signs,  and  violating  that  of  written  words. 

That  the  evil  of  teaching  by  signs  in  the  colloquial  order 
may  be  fully  seen,  suppose  only  them  to  be  used  from  the 
beginning  and  continued  throughout.  You  commence  with 
the  first  combination  of  words,  an  adjective  and  a  noun — a 
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black  horse.  This  is  taught  by  colloquial  signs,  and  expressed 
inversely,  a  horse  black.  If  the  same  process  is  pursued 
through  every  stage  of  deaf-mute  education,  beginning, 
middle,  and  end,  how  is  he  ever  to  acquire  the  facile  use  of 
the  proper  order  of  written  language? 

It  would  seem  then,  that  the  use  of  signs  in  the  order  of 
words,  almost  exclusively  as  I  use  them,  or  at  least  in  the 
second  place,  after  the  sentence  has  been  communicated  by 
colloquial  signs,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  any  considera- 
ble progress  for  a  mute  in  the  use  of  written  English. 

What  good  objection  is  there  then  to  the  use  of  signs  in 
this  order,  if  the  meaning  of  language  can  be  interpreted  by 
signs  in  such  order  ?  Even  Dr.  Peet  says,  "  if  Mr.  Jacobs  or 
any  other  teacher  can,  as  a  general  rule,  explain  each  new 
lesson  in  language  to  his  pupils  as  clearly  and  intelligibly  by 
means  of  signs  made  in  the  order  of  the  words,  as  by  colloquial 
signs,  by  all  means  let  him  do  so."  That  this  can  be  done,  I  am 
not  surprised  should  be  doubted  by  those  who  have  not  tried 
it.  But  let  the  teacher  train  his  pupils  to  this  mode  of  com- 
munication from  the  beginning.  Let  him  in  the  first  instance, 
before  combining  the  words  into  sentences,  explain  freely,  by 
colloquial  signs,  the  meaning  of  the  words  separately  and 
individually.  He  then  combines  them  into  a  sentence.  The 
pupil  will,  to  some  extent,  almost  from  the  beginning,  gather 
the  ideas  expressed  by  the  combined  words  themselves,  with- 
out signs,  when  he  clearly  understands  their  separate  signifi- 
cation. Signs,  then,  in  the  order  of  the  words,  if  you  com- 
mence with  the  simplest  forms  of  sentences  and  progress 
gradually,  if  skillfully  made,  will  clearly  and  sufficiently,  as 
a  general  thing,  bring  out  the  idea  of  the  combined  words. 
They  must,  however,  be  made  not  methodically,  but  with  the 
significancy  and  spirit  of  colloquial  signs. 

The  pupil  accustomed  to  endeavor  to  gather  the  meaning 
of  the  combined  words,  presented  in  the  first  place  on  the 
fingers  or  black-board,  from  the  words  themselves,  and  from 
signs  in  the  order  of  the  words,  soon  obtains  a  facility  in 
disposing  them  in  the  proper  order;  which  would  be  sadly 
hindered  by  the  intermediary  use  of  the  colloquial  dialect. 
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As  fast  as  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  meaning  and  use  of 
words  in  combination,  the  signs  are  dropped  and  the  words 
alone  used.  Signs  are  then  used  only  to  explain  and  connect 
new  words  and  forms.  As  soon  and  as  fast  as  possible,  the 
written  language  is  made  the  means  of  communication  with 
him.  He  is  thus  taught  from  the  beginning,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  lay  aside  the  use  of  the  colloquial  order  of  signs  in 
acquiring  the  meaning  and  use  of  written  language.  He 
continues  to  use  it,  of  course,  more  or  less — he  continues  to 
think  in  it  ordinarily ;  but  when  he  comes  to  write,  this  habit 
has  been,  to  a  good  degree,  broken,  and  he  has  adopted  a 
mode  of  thinking  in  the  order  of  written  language.  He 
thinks  in  the  written  language  itself  if  you  please,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  signs  which  interpret  its  meaning.  Between 
these,  the  association  is  constant,  so  long  as  a  clear  idea  of 
the  meaning  is  retained.  Can  it  be  doubted  ?  An  associa- 
tion formed  between  any  two  objects,  though  casual,  is  not 
easily  forgotten.  How  then  can  the  association  formed 
between  written  words  and  the  signs  by  which  their  meaning 
has  been  interpreted,  be  broken,  so  long  as  the  meaning  of 
the  words  is  retained  ?  It  is  said  that  the  mute  can  attach 
his  ideas  immediately  to  the  written  words.  Granted  ;  but 
the  ideas  have  been  communicated  to  him  by  signs — 
his  ideas  are  in  the  signs,  and  when  he  connects  them  with 
the  written  words,  he  necessarily  connects  the  signs  which 
are  the  instruments  of  his  thought,  with  the  words. 

My  position  then  is  this — that  to  a  deaf-mute  educated  by 
the  use  of  signs,  they  are  the  representatives  of  the  words 
whose  meaning  has  been  conveyed  by  them.  If  he  can  or 
does  acquire  the  meaning  and  use  of  words  and  phrases  to  a 
limited  extent,  by  connecting  the  written  word  immediately 
with  the  object  itself,  as  I  have  shown  both  we  and  he  can 
do,  or  by  "  usage,"  or  by  any  other  means  without  the 
intermediation  of  signs,  of  course  to  that  extent  no  signs 
would  intervene  between  the  written  word  and  the  mind ; 
just  as  I  have  shown  no  spoken  word  would  intervene 
between  the  written  word  and  the  mind  of  a  speaking  per- 
son, who  had  learned  a  number  of  Hebrew  words  in  the 
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written  form  only,  without  being  taught  to  pronounce  the 
letters  or  the  words,  by  the  mere  presentation  of  the  objects 
alone,  for  which  he  is  supposed  also  to  have  no  English 
names,  and  is  thus  compelled  to  think  only  in  the  written 
names  and  the  objects  associated  directly. 

But  does  this  prove,  that  as  soon  as,  in  the  one  case,  the 
spoken  is  given  for  the  written  form  of  the  word,  and,  in  the 
other,  a  sign  for  the  thing  itself,  that  the  mute  will  not  adopt 
the  sign  as  his  instrument  of  thought  henceforth  as  quickly 
and  instinctively  as  the  speaking  person  will  the  spoken 
word?  And  is  it  not  obvious,  that  if  the  written  word 
becomes  the  representative  of  the  spoken  word  to  the  speak- 
ing person,  it  equally  and  as  necessarily  becomes  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  sign  to  the  deaf-mute  ? 

But  in  order  that  signs  in  the  order  of  the  words  alone,  or 
for  the  most  part,  may  be  used  in  the  interpretation  of  written 
language  to  a  deaf-mute,  it  is  admitted  that  difficulties  must 
be  previously  removed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
necessary  if  the  colloquial  dialect  is  used.  The  general 
meaning  of  a  sentence  may  be  communicated  by  the  latter, 
before  the  meaning  of  a  single  word  in  the  sentence  is 
taught.  But  as  stated,  the  meaning  of  every  word  separately 
should  be  previously  taught,  so  as  to  give  the  pupil  all  the 
advantage  possible  to  aid  him  in  gathering  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  from  the  words  themselves.  It  should  be 
further  distinctly  stated,  that  when  connected  composition  is 
reached,  it  will  be  necessary  that  many  a  difficult  word  or 
idiom  should  be  previously  taught  by  simple  examples 
illustrating  its  meaning  and  use ;  so  that  when  the  pupil 
comes  to  the  lesson  itself,  he  may  be  thus  prepared  to  under- 
stand it,  in  part  from  the  written  language,  and  fully  by  signs 
in  the  order  of  the  words,  which  he  can  generally  do,  if  skill- 
fully made.  Such  a  process,  though  apparently  slow,  rapidly 
advances  higher  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  written 
language. 

There  is  no  necessity,. as  a  general  thing,  for  any  "  round- 
about" method  of  "explaining  methodical  signs  by  collo- 
Vol.  X.  29 
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quial  signs;"  either  "  after  or  before,"  as  Dr.  Peet  gratuitously 
supposes. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  there  are  many  phrases 
and  combinations  of  words,  that  should  be  taught  as  if  they 
were  one  word — they  do  express  one  idea.  Of  course  I  do 
not  sign  for  the  separate  words  in  such  phrases.  These, 
however  numerous,  are  only  exceptions  to  the  great  mass  of 
language,  in  which  each  separate  word  has  its  distinct  mean- 
ing and  influence,  and  should  be  fully  understood. 

Dr.  Peet  denominates  the  interpretation  of  written  lan- 
guage by  gestures  or  signs,  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  transla- 
tion. Translation  is  the  interpretation  of  one  spoken  word 
by  another  spoken  word  in  a  different  language.  The  former 
may  be  substituted  for  the  latter  as  the  instrument  of 
thought,  and  the  latter  entirely  dismissed  from  the  mind. 
Written  words  are  interpreted  by  signs,  and  a  permanent 
association  formed  in  the  mind  between  the  word  and  sign, 
as  I  think  I  have  fully  shown. 

Dr.  Peet  has  more  than  once  stated  written  words  to  be 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb  "  as  synonyms  of  their  own  signs," 
(New  York  Report  for  1857.)  To  give  this  language  an  intel- 
ligible signification,  is  only  to  say  that  they  are  representa- 
tives of  signs.  Synonyms  have,  each  its  own  signification, 
entirely  independent  of  the  other.  They  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
identical  in  signification.  But  the  written  word  has  no 
independent  meaning  to  the  deaf  and  dumb — it  is  the  sign 
which  vitalizes — which  makes  it  a  living  thing  to  the  mute. 
It  has  no  signification  but  what  the  sign  gives  it.  Not  more 
dependent  were  the  u  wheels  "  of  Ezekiel  upon  "  the  spirit 
of  the  living  creature  that  was  in  them,"  than  are  written 
words  upon  the  signs  which  are  their  informing  spirit. 

I  cordially  reciprocate  all  the  kind  words  which  have  been 
used  by  Dr.  Peet.  I  remember  the  years  that  are  past,  and 
with  gratitude  many  kind  acts  of  which  I  was  the  object. 
I  have  used  his  books  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  common  with  all  the  Institutions  of  the  country, 
with  great  benefit.  They  have  saved  me  many  hours  of 
weary  labor.    It  is  not  my  desire,  nor  is  it  my  purpose,  to 
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have  any  controversy  with  him.  I  have  only  replied,  because 
"  truth  gains  by  discussion,  and  light  is  struck  out  by  col- 
lision of  opinion." 

If  any,  as  perhaps  some  do,  suppose  that  I  advocate  in 
the  order  of  the  words  a  cut  and  dried  set  of  meaningless 
"  methodical "  signs,  they  greatly  misunderstand  me.  I  have 
endeavored  in  this  article  again  to  explain,  that,  in  the  first 
place,  I  teach  the  words  in  a  sentence  individually,  and  then 
connect  then\  together  by  signs  in  the  order  of  the  words, 
made  with  the  signiflcancy  and  spirit  of  colloquial  signs.  I 
do  not  call  these  methodical  signs,  because  that  term  is  used 
in  various  senses  by  different  persons,  and  by  some  in  the 
sense  of  arbitrary  or  conventional  signs.  I  repeat  also,  that 
to  teach  connected  composition  successfully  by  signs  in  the 
order  of  the  words,  the  meaning  of  every  word  must  be 
previously  fully  understood,  and  when  necessary  illustrated 
by  examples.  As  a  general  thing,  there  is  then  no  great 
difficulty  in  the  pupil  comprehending  the  lesson  by  the  words 
and  by  signs  in  their  order  only,  without  the  aid  of  the  col- 
loquial dialect.  The  mind  of  the  mute  is  thus  trained  to 
think  and  express  himself  in  the  order  of  written  language, 
undisturbed  by  the  inverse  and  antagonistic  order  of  his 
colloquial  dialect. 

Conscious  of  no  motive  but  an  honest  desire  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  I  now  again 
dismiss  this  subject,  hoping  that  some  others  at  least  may  be 
induced  to  make  a  fair  and  patient  trial  of  instructing  mutes 
in  the  use  of  written  language  without  the  employment  of 
colloquial  signs. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat,  that  when  ideas,  facts, 
impressions,  and  not  the  use  of  language,  are  the  chief  object 
of  communication,  as  in  giving  religious  instruction,  telling 
'    a  story  or  narrative,  &c,  I  would  of  course  use  colloquial 
signs. 
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UNDER  WHAT  FORMS  DO  DEAF-MUTES 
APPREHEND  WORDS? 

By  J.  R.  Burnet,  of  Livingston,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Editor. — In  the  Annals  for  July,  you  do  me  the 
honor  to  name  me  as  coinciding  with  Dr.  Peet  and  others  in 
a  "point"  which  you  "would  have  undergp  a  re-exam- 
ination." This  point  you  state  to  be  "  the  supposed  necessity 
on  the  part  of  deaf-mutes,  in  the  recognition  or  recollection 
of  a  word,  that  they  should  go  through  the  word  letter  by 
letter,  instead  of  apprehending  the  word  as  a  unit."  The 
particular  mention  of  my  name  in  this  connection  seems  to 
make  it  proper  that  I  should  offer  what  assistance  I  can  ren- 
der in  the  "  re-examination  "  of  a  "  point  "  certainly  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  importance. 

I  think  you  slightly  misapprehend  my  position.  (I  speak 
only  for  myself.)  What  I  do  hold  is  that,  (whether  it  be  a 
necessity  or  not,)  it  is  a  prevalent,  perhaps  universal  habit 
with  deaf-mutes,  (not  semi-mutes,)  educated  with  the  constant 
aid  of  a  manual  alphabet,  to  repeat  words  by  successive  let- 
ters, as  we  do  by  successive  syllables.  Now,  a  letter  is  at 
least  as  complex  to  the  eye  as  a  syllable  is  to  the  ear ;  and  the 
repetition  of  a  letter  for  a  deaf-mute,  requires  full  as  much  time 
as  the  repetition  of  a  syllable  for  those  who  hear.  It  follows 
that  a  word  of  seven  or  eight  letters,  (as  elephant,  sympathy, 
example,)  is  at  least  as  long  and  cumbrous  to  them  as  a  word 
of  seven  or  eight  syllables  is  to  us.  (We  very  seldom  use 
words  of  such  inconvenient  length,  but  incomprehensibility 
perpendicularity,  physico-theology,  may  be  cited  as  specimens.) 
It  follows  further  that,  as  the  number  of  letters  in  a  con- 
nected discourse  in  our  language,  is  on  a  general  average 
three  or  four  times  as  great  as  the  number  of  syllables,  deaf- 
mutes  who  repeat  words  letter  by  letter,  require  thrice  as 
much  time  to  read  a  given  paragraph,  or  to  run  it  over  in  the 
mind  memoriter,  as  those  require  who  repeat  words  by  sylla- 
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bles.  And  I  have  always  thought  that  this  was  the  main 
difficulty,  that  makes  the  familiar  acquisition  of  written  lan- 
guage so  slow  and  laborious  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and 
gives  so  marked  an  advantage,  in  the  ready  use  of  language, 
to  semi-mutes,  who  repeat  words  by  syllables,  like  those  who 
hear. 

Three  questions  here  present  themselves  ?  1.  Is  this  sup- 
posed mental  characteristic  of  deaf-mutes  a  fact  ?  2.  If  it  is, 
why  is  it  so  ?  3.  Can  they,  or  ought  they  to  be,  by  a  differ- 
ent method  of  instruction,  led  to  regard  written  words  as 
units,  and  use  them  as  such,  as  direct  signs  of  ideas  and 
instruments  of  thought  ? 

For  the  first  question,  I  refer  you  to  the  statements  of  Prof. 
Barnard,  which  you  will  find  in  the  Fourth  Paris  Circular, 
page  20,  and  on.  I  would  direct  your  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to  pages  20,  21,  22  and  24,  25,  and  you  can  readily, 
as  I  have  done,  repeat  for  yourself  Prof.  Barnard's  observa- 
tions and  inquiries.  The  conclusion  to  which  he  arrived  was, 
that  educated  mutes  habitually  repeat  words  under  the  forms 
of  the  manual  alphabet,  that  is,  of  course,  letter  by  letter,  and 
even  in  reading,  mentally  substitute  these  forms  for  the  writ- 
ten characters  before  them,  just  as  we  mentally  substitute 
the  spoken  for  the  written  word. 

You  ask  :  "  Does  not  the  recollection  of  the  word  as  a 
unit  pictured  by  the  eye,*  precede  the  recollection  or  repeti- 
tion of  the  sound,  and  of  course  the  division  of  the  word  into 
syllables  ?  "  with  more  to  the  same  purpose,  amounting,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  understand  your  drift,  to  this,  that  in  reading 
we,  who  are  advanced  beyond  the  stage  at  which  words  must 
be  spelled  out  before  they  can  be  read,  do  not  con  words 
syllable  by  syllable,  but  recognize  them  at  a  glance.  I 
grant  it, — but  are  we  conscious  of  having  recognized  the  word, 
unless  we  have  repeated  to  ourselves  the  syllable  or  syllables 
that  compose  it?  So  a  deaf-mute  may  recognize  a  written 
word  as  a  unit,  if  you  please,  but  he  recognizes  it,  not  as  a 


*  [to  the  eye,  rather  than  by  the  eye,  as  by  some  slip  it  was  made  to  read.  The 
passage  cited  in  part  by  Mr.  Burnet,  is  on  page  187.  Editor] 
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word  per  se,  any  more  than  we  do,  but  as  the  written  repre- 
sentative of  a  certain  combination  of  letters.  [Letters  of  the 
manual  alphabet,  Mr.  Burnet  here  means,  of  course.] 

It  is  very  true,  as  you  observe,  that  syllables  are  complex 
to  the  ear ;  but  so  are  letters  to  the  eye.  We  always  meas- 
ure the  length  of  a  word  by  the  number  of  its  syllables,  not 
of  its  letters ;  as  you  will  perceive,  if  you  have  forgotten  so 
familiar  a  fact,  by  reading  a  few  lines  of  the  first  piece  of 
poetry  at  hand.  Can  there  be  any  question  that  words  are 
long  and  complicated  to  us,  mainly  in  proportion  to  their 
number  of  syllables?  And  if  deaf-mutes  possessed  the  power 
of  conceiving  and  repeating  words  as  units,  the  words  sim- 
ply passing  through  the  mind  under  the  written  form  as 
single  characters,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  read  faster  than 
we  do,  whereas,  I  believe  the  contrary  is  notoriously  the  fact. 
Nor  is  this  owing  to  mere  want  of  practice,  as  I  believe. 
The  practice  of  many  years,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
does  not  enable  a  born  deaf-mute  to  read  with  the  same  ease 
and  rapidity  as  a  well-educated  hearing  person.  Of  course 
there  are  apparent  exceptions,  where  the  deaf-mute  is  of  un- 
commonly quick  perceptions,  and  the  hearing  person  of  a 
slow  habit  of  thought. 

On  the  second  question,  I  remark  that — 

Words  present  themselves  under  three  ^forms  :  as  articu- 
late sounds  to  the  ear :  as  visible  characters  to  the  eye : 
and  as  muscular  movements  and  positions  to  the  touch. 
The  first  is  the  natural  iox:m  of  words;  that  form  under  which 
only  they  cling  to  the  memory,  and  furnish  signs  for 
ideas,  that  harmonize  with  our  organization,  constituting 
the  best  and  most  natural  machinery  of  thought  and  reason- 
ing. But  under  this  form,  words  have  no  existence  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  All  they  can  know  of  words,  is  by  the  visi- 
ble characters  which  represent  them,  or  the  tangible  move- 
ments by  which  they  are  produced. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  tangible  perceptions  that  may  rep- 
resent or  constitute  words  for  deaf-mutes.  1 .  The  movements 
and  contacts  of  the  organs  of  speech.   2.  The  motions  of  the 
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hand  in  writing.  '3.  The  positions  of  the  manual  alphabet. 
Each  has  a  corresponding  set  of  visual  perceptions.  As,  in 
America,  deaf-mutes  from  birth  are  not  taught  to  articulate, 
we  may  leave  the  first  class  out  of  view.  I  suppose  you 
will  agree  with  me  that,  being  far  more  fugitive  and  indis- 
tinct than  the  perceptions  furnished  by  the  other  two  modes 
of  representing  words,  they  possess  no  particular  advantages 
whether  as  instruments  of  thought  or  of  communication. 

The  second  and  third  mode  of  exhibiting  words,  the  deaf- 
mute  usually  has  presented  to  him  simultaneously  at  the 
beginning  of  his  instruction.  It  is  natural  that  his  mind 
should  fasten  by  preference  on  that  which  he  can  acquire 
the  most  readily,  and  use  much  the  most  rapidly,*  and 
without  extraneous  apparatus,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  forms 
of  the  manual  alphabet ;  which,  if  my  theory  and  facts  are 
correct,  become  for  him  the  primary  forms  of  words ;  of 
which  written  characters  are  mere  representatives ;  (as  they 
are  to  us.)  The  greater  tangibility  which  characterizes  the 
forms  of  the  manual  alphabet,  may  also  be  an  important 
element  in  producing  the  result. 

On  the  third  question,  I  have  now  only  time  to  remark, 
that  the  primary  object  of  language  is  ease  and  rapidity  of 
communication.  Its  use  for  the  machinery  of  thought  is 
secondary.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  given  set  of  signs, 
learned  as  a  means  of  communication  with  others,  will  pass 
through  the  mind  with  a  rate  of  progress  corresponding  or 
proportioned  to  the  rate  at  which  we  can  employ  the  same 
signs  as  instruments  of  communication.  In  other  words, 
that  if  the  deaf-mute  mind  be  supposed  restricted  to  the  use 
of  written  words,  not  divided  into  letters,  as  the  signs  of 
ideas  and  means  of  private  meditation,  there  would  be  a  ten- 
dency to  reproduce  each  word  before  tho  mental  vision,  by 
following  mentally  the  successive  strokes  of  the  pen,  which 
would  make  this  mode  of  repeating  or  conceiving  words,slow- 
er  than  under  the  forms  of  the  manual  alphabet.  I  add  that 
if  deaf-mutes  do  adopt  these  latter  forms  by  preference,  when 

*  See  my  "  Experiments,"  Annals  V.,  242 ;  deaf-mutes  spell  three  times  as 
fast  as  they  write. 
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both  are  equally  presented  for  free  mental  choice,  it  is  evi- 
dence that  the  conception  of  words  under  this  form  is  more 
easy  and  natural. 

REMARKS   BY   THE  EDITOR. 

No  one  will  deny,  that,  as  instruments  of  communication, 
both  writing  and  the  manual  alphabet  are  slower  than  speech ; 
that  is,  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  write  a  word  or  passage,  or 
to  spell  it  on  the  fingers,  than  to  utter  it  by  speech.  It  is 
also  clear  that  this  simple  fact, — apart  from  any  reference  to 
one  or  the  other  form  as  an  instrument  of  thought, — puts 
the  deaf  and  dumb  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  language ;  renders  the  task  more  laborious,  and 
the  acquirement,  commonly,  more  imperfect.  If,  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  school-room,  the  teacher  could  present  to  the 
pupil,  words,  phrases,  sentences,  questions,  examples,  illus- 
trations, definitions,  in  one-third  or  one-fourth  the  time  they 
actually  require,  and  the  pupil  could  repeat  and  reply  with 
a  similar  rapidity,  the  gain  would  be  most  decided.  New 
words  and  forms  of  expression  could  be  learned  morerapidly^ 
and  a  greater  number  in  a  given  time.  Those  already  ac- 
quired, when  employed,  as  they  must  be  constantly,  in  mak- 
ing new  acquisitions,  could  be  repeated  more  rapidly,  with  a 
clear  gain  of  the  difference  in  time,  besides  relief  from  the 
positive  drawback  of  the  tedium  which  their  slowness  occa- 
sions, and  increased  life  and  interest  from  the  more  rapid 
progress  of  ideas.-  The  advantages  thus  afforded,  would 
also  lead  to  more  use  of  words  and  less  of  pantomimic  signs, 
and  the  gain  would  by  this  means  be  again  more  than 
doubled.  Without,  then,  raising  any  nice  questions  in  regard 
to  mental  processes,  it  is  evident  there  would  be  an  immense 
advantage  gained,  if  some  rapid,  convenient,  and  readily  in- 
telligible mode  of  representing  words  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
could  be  devised  ;  and  the  want  of  this,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  their  lack  of  facility  in  the  understanding  and  the  use  of 
language. 

Language  in  a  written  form,  has  a  considerable  advantage 
over  the  finger-spelling,  in  that  the  written  characters  may 
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stand  permanently  before  the  eye,  while  the  finger  letters  are 
of  necessity  momentary  and  fugitive.  The  group  of  charac- 
ters standing  before  the  eye,  is  more  readily  grasped  by  the 
mind,  and  with  a  less  painful  effort  of  attention,  the  remis- 
sion of  which,  in  the  other  case,  for  an  instant,  is  fatal.  If, 
then,  some  means  could  be  contrived,  of  employing  language 
rapidly  enough  in  a  written  or  printed  form,  it  would  have 
this  important  advantage  over  a  syllabic  alphabet,  or  any  con- 
trivance in  which  characters  fleeting  in  succession  are  em- 
ployed. In  the  use  of  writing  by  a  teacher,  on  a  blackboard, 
or  large  slate,  there  is  this  disadvantage,  besides  the  want  of 
sufficient  rapidity,  that  his  back  must  be  turned  to  the  pupils, 
and  also  that  his  person  hides  from  their  view  what  he  is 
writing.  Could  he  face  them,  he  would  thereby  command 
their  attention.  Could  they  see  the  words  they  would 
more  readily,  and  with  more  interest,  follow  them  as  formed 
one  by  one,  than  to  trace  the  finished  sentence  or  paragraph. 
Suppose  the  teacher  stood  behind  a  transparent  slate,  and 
were  able  to  write  backwards,  he  would  be  at  a  great  advan- 
tage, beyond  our  present  arrangements.  A  means  of  com- 
munication which  allows  the  parties  to  stand  face  to  face 
and  see  eye  to  eye,  is  of  course  more  natural  and  better  than 
one  that  does  not. 

Is  it  possible  to  contrive  any  means  of  presenting  lan- 
guage, in  a  written  or  printed  form,  which  shall  afford  the 
advantages  desired?  We  believe  it  might  be  done,  if  some 
inventive  genius  should  apply  himself  to  the  task.  Suppose  a 
printing  machine,  operated  by  finger  keys,  and  unrolling  a  strip 
of  paper  presenting  the  characters  impressed  by  the  operator; 
or  a  machine  operated  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  fingers, 
which  should  bring  into  line  and  expose  to  view,  letters  form- 
ing a  word,  or  letters  and  spaces  to  the  extent  of  a  clause  or 
a  sentence,  which  when  completed  should  disappear  and  be 
succeeded  by  others  in  a  similar  manner.  .The  finger-board 
of  such  a  machine  might  be  so  arranged  that  it  could  be 
worked  with  great  rapidity.  Something  of  this  sort  would 
answer  an  important  purpose  in  the  school-room,  though 
Vol.  X.  30 
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nothing  of  the  kind  would  wholly  supersede  the  use  of  writ- 
ing and  the  manual  alphabet. 

We  do  not  understand  Mr.  Burnet  as  holding  to  an  impos- 
sibility in  the  nature  of  things,  that  written  words  should 
serve  as  ideographic  signs,  that  is,  as  the  direct  and  immedi- 
ate representatives  of  ideas.  In  fact,  we  understood  him  as 
maintaining  strenuously  the  very  opposite,  in  his  discussion 
with  Mr.  Jacobs  in  the  Annals.  We  do  not  suppose  he 
would  affirm,  that  in  order  to  retain  in  the  memory,  a  word 
or  a  succession  of  words,  any  process  is  absolutely  necessary, 
besides  a  mental  imagination  or  conception  of  them,  as  if 
pictured  before  the  eye.  It  is  certainly  possible  for  any  one 
to  fix  and  retain  in  the  mind  the  image  of  a  number  of 
objects  arranged  in  a  certain  order, — a  row  of  houses,  for 
instance, — and  to  locate  each  in  its  proper  place  in  the  order, 
by  simply  fastening  in  mind  the  image  of  each  in  itself  and 
as  connected  with  the  others  with  which  it  stands  in  proxim- 
ity. This  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  remember  lan- 
guage as  written  or  printed.  It  is  true  that  a  person  famil- 
iar, for  instance,  with  the  names  of  the  occupants  or  owners 
of  the  houses,  might  think  of  the  names  in  connection  with 
the  buildings.  In  fixing  their  order  in  the  memory,  or  in 
recollecting  the  same,  different  persons  of  certain  differences 
in  mental  constitution  or  habits,  would  depend,  one  chiefly 
upon  the  names  and  another  upon  the  image  in  the  eye  of 
the  mind.  A  builder,  in  doing  the  same  thing,  would  be  very 
likely  to  think  of  some  of  the  mechanical  operations  of  erect- 
ing the  several  structures  respectively.  Habit  forms  close 
associations  between  things,  and  the  mind  avails  itself  in 
one  way  and  another  of  the  aid  of  these  associations,  in  con- 
ducting its  processes  of  recollection  and  construction.  Such 
habits  may  be  formed  so  as  to  be  exceedingly  inveterate, — 
difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  be  broken  up.  The 
intimate  association  of  spoken  with  written  words  is  noth- 
ing more'nor  less  than  a  habit  of  this  kind.  So  far,  we  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Burnet  will  agree  with  us.  We  do  not  doubt, 
however,  that  there  is  a  difference,  even  in  this  respect, 
between  different  persons,  endowed  alike  with  hearing  and 
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speech,  but  of  different  mental  constitution,  or  different  edu- 
cation and  acquired  habits  ;  some  being  more  dependent  on 
the  spoken  word,  or  its  mental  echo,  than  others.    In  the 
case  of  persons  of  ordinary  education  and  reading  habits,  we 
believe  that  in  the  process  of  reading,  though  the  written 
word  suggests  the  sound  or  the  organic  movement  of  the 
spoken  word,  yet  the  same  written  word  does  itself  suggest 
the  thought  directly,  and  that,  as  soon  as,  and  we  think,  even 
before,  the  mental  repetition  of  the  spoken  word.  Though 
the  spoken  word  may  come  inevitably  and  invariably  in  the 
train,  it  does  not  necessarily,  or  ordinarily  in  fact,  come 
before  the  thought  which  the  word  expresses.    We  are 
inclined  to  think  also,  that  men  who  have  occasion  to  read 
much  and  rapidly,  finding  the  mental  repetition  of  the  spoken 
word  a  hindrance,  may  in  their  efforts  to  proceed  rapidly, 
break  loose  from  the  habit  and  cast  it  aside,  at  least  upon 
occasions.    It  is  clear,  that  in  many  cases,  it  is  not  the  spo- 
ken word  alone  which  suggests  the  idea.    Suppose,  as  is 
often  the  case,  that  a  person  understands  the  French  lan- 
guage, so  far  as  to  be  able  to  read  it  intelligently  and  to  pro- 
nounce it,  but  has  been  little  accustomed  to  hearing  it 
spoken.    Such  a  person  may  hear  a  French  word  pronounced 
without  recognizing  it,  and  yet  may  know  it  the  moment  he 
sees  it  in  writing  or  print.    There  are  also  words  in  English, 
pronounced  alike,  but  spelled  differently,  which  when  written 
down  singly  will  suggest  their  respective  significations. 

We  would  remark  here,  by  the  way,  that  we  believe  that 
in  the  case  of  most  persons,  the  association  is  as  much 
between  the  written  word  and  the  motions  of  the  organs  by 
which  it  is  uttered,  as  it  is  between  it  and  the  spoken  sound. 
We  know  it  is  more  so,  in  some  cases.  Even  a  musician 
with  the  best  ear  in  the  world,  will,  we  suppose,  sometimes 
find  aid  in  recollecting  a  tune,  by  running  his  hand  over  the  « 
keys,  either  actually  or  in  thought.  So  a  person  will  aid 
himself  in  recollecting  a  piece  of  poetry,  by  moving  the  vocal 
organs  silently,  as  if  repeating  it.  These  are  voluntary 
motions,  which  we  can  link  together  so  as  to  furnish  a  kind 
of  semi-physical  help  to  the  memory.    We  have  the  testi- 
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mony  of  some  semi-mutes,  like  Mr.  Burnet,  (we  think  he 
would  say  so  of  his  own  case,)  who  have  been  long  deprived 
of  hearing,  that  all  distinct  recollection  of  sound  as  such  has 
entirely  faded  from  their  minds,  though  they  can  move  the 
organs  so  as  to  speak  intelligibly,  and  they  retain  the  sense 
of  rhythm. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  most  persons,  if  not  all,  to 
rely  upon  such  aids  to  the  memory  as  are  furnished  by  vol- 
untary actions  of  some  sort.    They  are,  in  acquisition,  a 
means  of  holding  the  attention,  and  of  marking  the  progress 
of  the  mind  from  one  point  or  one  object  to  another  ;  and 
by  being  linked  themselves  with  each  other,  they  help  to 
connect  together  the  objects  with  which  they  are  associated. 
We  find  this  aid,  not  only  by  actually  doing  the  actions,  but 
by  imagining  ourselves  as  doing  them.    This  tendency  will 
no  doubt  incline  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  rely  much  on  the 
manual  alphabet,  when  taught  with  the  aid  of  it,  or  upon 
the  motions  of  the  hand  in  writing,  if  practised  more  in 
learning  and  reproducing  their  lessons  in  that  way.  We 
think,  however,  that  when  a  little  advanced,  they  will,  if 
sufficiently  capable,  become  so  impatient  of  the  hindrance 
occasioned  by  such  a  process,  that  they  will  gradually  lay  it 
aside,  and  indeed  quite  early,  if  practised  much  in  writing. 
If  such  experiments  should  be  tried,  in  our  schools,  as  writ- 
ing familiar  and  easy  phrases,  (for  instance,  Are  you  well  ? 
How  old  are  you?  What  is  your  name?)  and  bringing  them 
into  view,  or  unveiling  them  for  a  single  instant,  would  not 
their  meaning  be  apprehended,  ordinarily,  in  far  less  time 
than  it  would  take  to  spell  them  on  the  fingers?    It  might  be 
a  useful  exercise  to  write  sentences  or  paragraphs  of  consid- 
erable length,  and  expose  them  to  view  for  a  very  short  time, 
after  which  the  pupils  should  be  called  on  to  explain  them. 
This  would  lead  the  pupils  to  form  the  habit  of  rapid  read- 
ing.   Would  not  some  such  way,  indeed,  be  the  most  satis- 
factory in  conducting  experiments  to  ascertain  how  rapidly 
they  could  read?    Would  it  not" also  be  an  improvement,  if 
our  pupils,  in  committing  lessons  to  memory,  were  required 
to  do  it  frequently  with  pencil  or  crayon  in  hand,  instead  of 
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using  the  finger  alphabet?  The  slowness  with  which  deaf- 
mutes  in  general  read,  we  attribute  to  their  want  of 
familiarity  with  language.  This  is  at  least  a  sufficient 
reason,  without  assigning  any  other.  The  force  of  it  will 
be  well  understood,  by  any  one  who  will  take  note  of  his 
rate  of  progress  in  the  reading  of  anything  in  a  foreign 
language,  even  though  he  may  have  a  very  fair  knowledge 
of  that  language. 

It  appears  to  be  a  fact,  that,  so  far  as  we  are  bound  by  a 
habit  requiring  us  to  carry  on,  parallel  with  the  written 
representatives  of  thought,  another  order  of  signs,  consisting 
of  voluntary  movements,  whether  of  the  vocal  organs  or  of 
the  fingers,  either  actually  performed  or  mentally  repeated, 
we  can  not  make  the  mental  repetition  go  faster  than  the 
rate  at  which  we  could  actually  perform  the  movements  in 
an  indistinct  manner.  If  this  is  ordinarily  as  fast  as  we 
could  scan  the  written  words,  and  call  up,  from  them  directly, 
the  thoughts  they  express, — for  this  of  course  must  occupy 
time  more  or  less, — there  may  be  no  embarrassment  or 
hindrance  on  account  of  the  habit,  and  no  motive  to  get  rid 
of  it.  This  habit  is  undoubtedly  fixed  more  strongly  in  the 
case  of  speaking  persons,  than  in  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
They  first  learn  to  read  by  pronouncing  each  word  orally. 
They  learn  the  meaning  of  the  greater  number  of  words,  in 
the  first  place,  as  spoken,  and  before  they  see  them  in  a  writ- 
ten form.  Deaf-mutes  are  taught  in  a  different  manner. 
The  word  is  presented  to  them  from  the  first  in  a  written 
form,  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  their  attaching  the  idea 
directly  and  originally  to  that.  So  that  the  habit  of  spelling 
words  on  the  fingers  in  reading,  if  it  be  formed,  is  not  likely 
to  be  so  difficult  to  break  off,  as  the  corresponding  habit  in  the 
case  of  those  who  speak,  and  is  such  an  embarrassment  as 
to  offer  a  strong  motive  for  dropping  it. 

The  degree  of  complexity,  whether  of  words,  or  syllables, 
or  letters,  written,  or  spoken,  or  fingered,  has  little  to  do  with 
the  question  at  issue.  The  question  relates  simply  to  the 
time  which  it  occupies  to  make,  or  mentally  to  repeat,  or  to 
call  to  mind,  a  certain  description  of  signs  or  characters. 
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Many  movements  which  are  exceedingly  complex,  are  made 
up  of  parts  which  succeed  one  another  in  a  manner  so 
accommodated  to  our  organization,  that  they  may  be  per- 
formed with  far  greater  ease  and  rapidity,  than  others  of  far 
less  complexity  ;  and  as  we  have  remarked,  the  rapidity  with 
which  movements  can  be  mentally  repeated,  seems  to  corres- 
pond to  that  of  their  actual  performance.    The  complexity 
of  words  to  deaf-mutes,  as  presented  to  the  eye  in  a  written 
form,  involves  no  difficulty,  nor  need  occasion  any  hindrance. 
Mr.  Burnet  admits  that  we  may  recognize  a  whole  word  at 
a  glance,  though  composed  of  several  syllables.    We  assert, 
that  we  do  recognize  it  as  a  word,  that  is  as  a  certain  written 
form,  before  we  orally  or  mentally  repeat  the  syllables  which 
make  the  spoken  word.    We  do  not  think  Mr.  Burnet  will 
deny  the  statement  in  this  form.    If  toe  can  without  diffi- 
culty, recognize  a  long  word  as  a  whole,  or  a  unit,  at  a  single 
glance,  it  is  plain  that  deaf-mutes  may  do  the  same.  If, 
after  this,  they  have  to  go  through  the  process  of  spelling  it 
out  on  the  fingers,  that  is  another  matter  ;  and  that  point  we 
have  considered.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word  elephant,  or 
rhinoceros,  having  once  become  familiar  by  frequent  use,  may 
be  recognized  in  a  time  not  longer,  certainly  not  appreciably 
longer,  than  the  word  cat.    To  gain  this  familiar  knowledge 
of  it,  may  indeed  take  a  longer  time.    We  can  hardly  doubt 
too,  that  the  written  word  rhinoceros,  or  elephant,  might  in 
certain  circumstances  suggest  the  idea  of  the  animal,  before 
there  would  be  time  to  pronounce  the  word  ;  and  a  case 
might  be  supposed  in  which  it  would  possibly  scare  away 
entirely  all  ideas  of  the  latter  sort.    When  we  said  that 
syllables  were  complex  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to  the  eye,  we 
meant  it  simply  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem. 

Would  deaf-mutes,  if  restricted  to  words  in  the  written 
form,  be  limited,  in  their  mental  use  of  language,  to  a  rate  of 
progress  at  all  corresponding  to  the  rate  at  which  they  can 
form  the  letters  with  a  pen  ?  We  think  not.  A  draftsman, 
or  an  artist,  who  sits  down  to  draw  a  building  or  a  picture, 
may  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  work  intended,  long  before 
he  would  have  time  to  draw  many  of  the  lines,  especially  if 
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it  should  be  composed  of  parts  already  familiar.  We  could 
name  educated  deaf-mutes  who,  in  conversation  by  writing, 
will  set  out  on  the  instant  without  hesitation  and  commence 
a  sentence  of  some  length,  which  they  entirely  see  through 
to  the  end  before  they  have  had  time  to  write  a  word. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  supposition,  they  would  need  a  double 
time,  that  is,  as  much  time  to  compose  it,  as  afterwards  to 
reproduce  it. 

We  will  add  an  illustration  or  two,  to  show  that  what  we 
have  spoken  of  in  these  remarks  as  a  habit,  is  really  a  habit, 
and  nothing  more, — and,  like  other  habits,  is,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  capable  of  being  broken  off,  and  may  actu- 
ally be  broken  off,  provided  influences  sufficiently  powerful 
can  be  brought  to  bear.  A  child,  in  learning  to  read  after 
the  old  fashioned  way,  used  to  proceed  thus :  n,  o,  no, 
m,  a,  n,  man,  m,  a,  y,  may,  p,u,  t,  put,  o,  double  f,  off,  t,  h,  e, 
the,  I,  a,  w,  law,  etc.  For  a  long  time,  all  the  reading  of  the 
little  learner  is  done  in  this  way.  After  he  has  ceased  this 
spelling  of  the  words  orally,  he  undoubtedly  has  for  some 
time  to  do  it  mentally;  but  he  finds  the  habit  such  a 
hindrance,  that  in  the  course  of  his  efforts  to  read  more 
rapidly,  he  finally  throws  it  off.  May  not  the  deaf-mute  in 
the  same  manner,  throw  off  the  corresponding  habit  in  his 
case.  If  he  must  do  something  more  than  to  look,  with 
either  the  bodily  or  the  mental  eye,  he  may  use  some  brief 
sign,  as  the  accompaniment,  or  if  need  be,  the  exponent,  of 
the  word.  Our  respected  friend,  Mr.  Jacobs,  in  holding  to 
the  necessity  for  the  sign,  ought,  we  think,  to  admit  that  all 
the  necessity  which  exists,  is  founded  upon  habit  alone,  or 
the  association  of  ideas,  and  is  not  absolute  in  the  nature  of 
things.  As  it  appears  to  us,  he  should  also  admit,  that  in  the 
association  of  signs  with  words,  on  the  part  of  educated 
deaf-mutes,  the  word  shares  together  with  the  sign,  the  pre- 
rogative of  representing  the  idea.  For  he  can  hardly  main- 
tain, that  the  educated  mute  has  in  no  case  a  more  precise' 
or  full  idea  of  the  word  than  is  conveyed  by  the  sign,  (the 
word  abstract,  for  instance,)  or  that  in  words  nearly  synony- 
mous, he  can  have  no  clearer  idea  of  the  distinction  between 
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them,  than  he  can  express  by  signs.  That,  in  the  case  of 
speaking  persons,  the  written  word  does,  to  say  the  least, 
co-operate  wTith  the  spoken  word  in  suggesting  the  meaning, 
is  capable  of  experimental  proof.  When  we  undertake  to 
read  any  thing  written  phonographically,  or  by  a  person 
ignorant  of  orthography,  we  find  ourselves  ordinarily  more 
or  less  embarrassed,  and  sometimes  quite  puzzled  to  appre- 
hend the  meaning;  and  can  do  this  more  readily  if  we  hear 
the  writing  read,  than  if  we  read  it  ourselves.  It  takes  us 
longer,  in  reading  it,  to  make  out  the  meaning  than  to  pro- 
nounce the  words;  because  we  are  at  a  loss  for  the  idea 
which  such  an  odd-looking  word,  or  a  familiar-looking  word 
in  such  an  odd  connection,  can  be  meant  to  express. 

Again,  it  is  the  habit  of  some  persons,  not  merely  the 
illiterate,  but  educated  men  who  are  constant  readers,  to 
move  the  lips,  and,  we  suppose,  the  tongue,  in  all  their  silent 
reading;  and  perhaps  others  move  the  tongue,  who  do  not 
the  lips.  It  is  of  course  a  mere  habit,  for  others  read  without 
doing  any  such  thing.  Yet,  we  know  not  but  it  may  be 
about  as  strong  in  some  persons  as  that  which  requires  other 
people  to  speak  the  word  or  move  the  organs,  not  actually, 
but  in  thought.  It  is,  no  doubt,  as  difficult  to  overcome,  as 
any  habit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  interferes  with  their 
mastery  over  language.  The  longer  such  habits  continue, 
the  more  difficult  it  is,  undoubtedly,  to  overcome  them. 

It  is  also  the  habit  of  many,  if  not  of  most  people,  in 
writing,  as  they  form  each  letter  of  a  word,  to  repeat  men- 
tally the  name  of  the  letter.  This  is  evidently  a  mere  habit, 
founded  on  no  absolute  necessity  ;  for,  each  stroke  of  a  letter 
does  not  require  a  separate  naming  ;  why  then  should  each 
letter  of  a  word?  A  person  can  draw  a  picture  without 
naming  each  part,  and  why  not  a  word  ?  Simply  because 
he  has  formed  such  a  habit,  and  no  influence  has  operated  to 
rid  him  of  it.  If  he  could  write  as  fast  as  he  can  read,  he 
would  soon  leave  it  off.  So,  we  believe,  many  deaf-mutes 
leave  off  a  habit  which  they  find  an  embarrassment  in  their 
mental  operations.  Still,  they  may  be  long  and  late  in 
doing  it,  and  some  may  not  do  it  at  all.    We  should  there- 
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fore  endeavor  to  train  them  so  as  to  avoid  the  formation  of 
any  such  habit,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  consistent  with  other  desirable  ends. 

Perhaps  attention  ought  to  be  directed, more  than  has  been 
done,  not  only  to  the  means  of  forming  such  habits  in  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  as  shall  expedite  their  use  of  language  in  the 
ordinary  form,  but  also  to  the  devising  of  mechanical  aids, 
such,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Burnet  aims  at  in  his  syllabic 
manual  alphabet;  to  say  nothing  of  machines  properly 'so 
called.  What  wonders  have  been  wrought  by  such  inven- 
tions as  the  Arabic  numeral  notation,  the  use  of  algebraic 
symbols,  and  the  tables  of  logarithms !  These  are  nothing 
but  mechanical  contrivances,  though  for  the  aid  of  the  mind 
in  working  out  intellectual  results.  When  we  consider  what 
these  have  done  for  mathematical  science,  and  think  what 
the  art  of  printing  by  movable  types  has  done  for  the  world, 
we  may  well  take  courage,  and  seek  earnestly  to  devise 
means  which  shall  accomplish  results  of  no  less  magnitude 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  regard  to  the  conclusion  come  to  by  Mr.  Barnard,  as 
given  in  the  Fourth  Paris  Circular,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
his  observations  were  made  upon  his  pupils,  and  prove  noth- 
ing except  by  inference  in  relation  to  the  habits  of  well 
educated  deaf-mutes.  He  indeed  made  inquiries  of  educa- 
ted mutes,  but  the  results  are  not  given  in  detail,  and  were 
to  some  extent  at  variance  with  the  conclusion  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Burnet. 

We  hope  Mr.  Burnet  will  pursue  the  topic  and  make  it 
the  subject  of  further  experiment. 


MR.  SWETT'S  MINIATURE  BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON. 
Mr.  Wm.  B.  Swett,  of  Henniker,  N.  H.,  a  deaf-mute,  edu- 
cated some  years  since  at  the  American  Asylum,  has  con- 
structed a  very  ingenious  work  for  public  exhibition.  It  is 
composed  of  miniature  moving  figures,  which  are  described 
to  us  by  those  who  have  seen  the  exhibition,  as  being  won- 
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derfully  life-like,  and  minutely  accurate  in  form  and  move- 
ment. They  are  set  oft*  by  scenery  painted  by  an  artist  in 
that  line.  We  take  the  following  notice  from  the  Amherst, 
N.  H.,  Cabinet: — 

"  The  Battle  of  Lexington. — We  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  this  wonderful  diorama,  the  production  of  Wm.  B. 
Swett,  of  Henniker,  a  deaf-mute,  is  to  be  exhibited  in  this 
village,  at  the  Town  Hall,  this  (Wednesday)  evening.  It 
has  been  exhibited  recently  at  Manchester,  Concord,  and 
other  large  places,  and  is  spoken  of  highly  as  a  work  of 
genius  and  art.  The  work  consists  of  five  different  parts ; 
the  first  covering  the  quiet  scene  of  the  town  and  the  time 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle — the  second  a  moonlight  scene,  cov- 
ering the  alarm  and  its  effects  upon  the  inhabitants — third, 
the  appearance  of  the  minute-men — fourth,  sunrise  scene, 
the  attack  upon  the  minute-men  and  their  dispersion— and 
fifth,  the  real  battle  and  victory.  In  these  different  scenes 
are  comprised  350  figures  of  men,  horses,  &c,  all  of  which 
appear  and  move  so  naturally  that  one  would  suppose  them 
endowed  with  life.  The  immense  labor  expended  on  it  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  it  was  made  entirely  with  a  jack- 
knife.  Mr.  S.  ^ays  the  making  and  finishing  of  this  show 
occupied  him  for  over  six  years,  and  we  think  every  one  will 
agree  with  us  that  such  an  exhibition  of  patient  perseverance, 
under  the  most  discouraging  difficulties,  deserves  encourage- 
ment and  the  reward  of  success." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Swett, 
published  in  connection  with  a  notice  in  the  Manchester,  N. 
H.,  Democrat: — 

"I  have  just  finished  the  last  scene,  which 
was  wanting  when  I  first  exhibited  the  i  Miniature  Battle  of 
Lexington,'  which  it  is,  I  think,  properly  called.  They  gen- 
erally call  it  a  diorama,  but  I  had  rather  hold  to  that  name, 
as  the  best  for  me.  The  making  and  finishing  of  it  occupied 
me  over  six  years — not  in  whole  days,  but  every  spare 
moment,  generally  in  long  evenings  and  sometimes  all  the 
night.  I  have  been  considerably  harrassed  with  doubt  and 
fear,  and  have  often  denied  myself  many  comforts  of  life.  I 
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had  to  work  to  earn  means  to  support  a  family,  build  a 
house,  and  carry  on  the  door,  sash,  and  blind  business.  I 
went  to  Lexington  thrice,  without  the  knowledge  of  any- 
body, and  on  foot.  Once  I  was  caught  in  a  snow  storm,  and 
got  home  at  midnight,  with  my  ears  frozen.  By  strict  econ- 
omy and  a  great  deal  of  labor,  without  ever  seeing  how  they 
make  dioramas,  by  close  study,  &c,  I  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing, I  hope,  an  interesting  show — and  I  think  no  deaf-mute 
in  the  world  ever  tried  the  like  before. 

The  whole  number  of  figures,  men,  horses,  &c,  is  340, 
not  including  wagons,  and  I  leave  you  to  count  the  legs, 
arms,  wheels,  guns,  &c.  They  were  all  whittled  out  with  a 
jack-knife" 

We  subjoin  an  account  which  we  have  from  Mr.  Swett  of 
a  narrow  escape  to  himself  and  his  work.  We  need  not  add 
that  such  efforts  as  these  on  the  part  of  deaf-mutes,  deserve 
the  heartiest  encouragement. 

West  Townsend,  Sept.  30. 
Dear  Mr.  Porter, — I  believe  you  have  heard  full  particu- 
lars of  my  exhibiting  the  Miniature  Battle  of  Lexington,  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  at  the  late  Deaf- Mute  Convention.  Well! 
I  will  venture  to  address  you  a  line  of  what  happened  to  me 
in  Townsend,  Mass.,  on  the  twentieth  instant,  which  com- 
pelled me  to  be  closely  confined  to  a  room  at  the  hotel  eight 
days.  I  had  advertised  my  exhibition  to  come  off  on  the 
twentieth,  and  evening  came.  I  was  gratified,  people  turned 
out,  and  I  had  a  full  hall ;  nearly  two  hundred  persons  were 
present.  I  had  performed  two  parts  of  the  scene  and 
was  going  to  proceed  with  the  third,  but  the  lights  I  gener- 
ally use  in  a  long  box,  some  how  communicated  fire  to  the 
wood  work, — the  lamp  box  is  placed  over  the  scenery, — and 
before  I  had  time  to  think  of  the  way  to  put  out  the  fire,  it 
became  a  blaze,  burning  the  curtains  and  such  fixings. 
Some  person  rushed  to  my  assistance,  removing  all  the 
figures  and  scenery  away  to  safe  distance.  I  was  trying  to 
put  out  the  fire  with  woolen  cloth.  This  was  the  only  way 
I  knew  of,  and  strange  to  say  I  provided  no  water.  The 
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fluid  lamp  tipped  over,  pouring  the  fluid  over  my  face, 
and  it  caught  fire  and  badly  burned  my  face  and  hand.  A 
pail  of  water  was  immediately  got  and  the  fire  put  out.  I 
was  carried  to  the  hotel  and  doctor  called  and  had  the  burn 
dressed.  I  have  been  confined  long.  People  on  finding  the 
bad  luck  I  met  with,  promised  to  turn  out  en  masse  if  I 
would  fix  up  the  Battle  again  and  make  another  show,  which 
I  did  last  evening,  and  the  people  acted  according  to  their 
words,  and  I  had  two-fold  more  persons  in  the  hall  than 
before,  and  I  came  out  "  rejoicing."  I  am  making  a  tour  of 
exhibition  toward  my  home,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  make 
preparation  for  a  long  journey,  I  hope  to  be  in  Hartford,  and 
I  will  gratify  your  curiosity  if  you  have  any. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

W.   B.  SWETT. 


THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  C.  M'CABE. 

[These  lines,  "suggested  by  the  Institution  at  Staunton,"  appeared  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  from  which  they  were  copied  and  sent  to  us  by 
a  friend. — Ed.  Annals. 1 

Blind  to  the  bright  blue  sky,  the  glorious  sun, 

The  mild  pale  moon,  the  vesper  star's  sweet  blaze ; 
Blind  to  the  soft  green  fields  where  brooklets  run, 

The  hills  where  linger  sunset's  parting  rays. 
Blind  to  the  bright  eye's  most  expressive  beam, 

The  cheek's  rich  dyes  of  beauty,  and  the  form 
Whose  symmetry  might  gild  the  sculptor's  dream 

Of  young  Apollo,  and  his  fancy  warm. 

Deaf  when  the  wind-harp  pours  its  saintly  notes 

On  midnight  breezes ;  when  the  organ's  strain, 
Through  "  long  drawn  aisles  "  all  rich  and  mellow  floats, 

Till  angels'  wings  seem  rustling  in  the  fane. 
Deaf  when  the  shrill  horn  wakes  the  slumbering  vale 

And  hills  and  rocks  re-echo  to  the  cry  ; 
Deaf  when  the  storm-sprite  rides  the  shrieking  gale, 

And  "  thunder  drums  "  beat  'larums  through  the  sky. 
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Dumb,  when  the  voice  of  singing  birds  is  heard ; 

Dumb,  when  each  brook  is  warbling  in  its  way ; 
Dumb,  when  the  lowing  of  the  home-bound  herd 

Breaks  sweetly  on  the  ear  at  close  of  day. 
Dumb,  when  the  bell  the  Sabbath  stillness  breaks  ; 

Dumb,  when  the  spoken  prayer  to  Heaven  ascends ; 
Dumb,  when  the  hymn  of  praise  in  beauty  wakes 

The  'raptured  spirit,  and  its  magic  lends. 

But  who  can  tell  what  visions  pure  and  bright, 

Ye  blind,  dawn  on  your  intellectual  eye  ? 
What  God-light  gleams  across  your  mental  sight, 

Or  rainbows  span  your  own  exclusive  sky  ? 
Or  what  blest  sounds,  ye  deaf,  their  tones  may  breathe 

As  sweet  mysterious  voices  through  your  ear ; 
Or  winding  shells  wild  music  strangely  wreathe 

Whose  soft,  sad  numbers  ye  alone  can  hear  ? 

Or  what  rich  language  from  the  Spirit's  voice, 

May  to  your  spirits  murmur  words  unknown 
To  us  ;  or  how  your  souls  all  glad,  rejoice, 

When  to  our  sight  ye're  musing  all  alone  ? 
One  thing — there  comes  a  glorious  day  for  ye, 

When  ye  shall  hear  the  last  loud  trumpet's  sound, 
When  your  glad  eyes  your  Savior's  face  shall  see, 

And  your  first  songs  of  praise  shall  burst  around. 
Hampton,  Va.,  1856. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  THE  BELFAST 
INSTITUTIONS. 

BT  THE  EDITOR. 

We  have  Liverpool  papers  giving  accounts  of  the  annual 
meetings  in  January,  1857,  and  again  in  January,  1858,  of 
the  subscribers,  by  whom  the  Liverpool  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  is  sustained ;  also  of  the  annual  public 
examinations  of  the  school  in  May  of  the  same  years.  Mr. 
David  Buxton  is  the  Principal ;  the  number  of  pupils,  about 
eighty.  The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  Commit* 
tee  to  the  subscribers  in  1857 : — 

"  In  the  ordinary  school  course  drawing  has  for  some  time 
formed  an  important  part.  In  June  last  the  school  was  vis- 
ited by  Henry  Cole,  Esq.,  C.  B.,  and  Richard  Redgrave,  Esq., 
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R.  A.,  the  inspector-general  and  art-superintendent  of  the 
government  department  of  science  and  art.  They  inspected 
the  work  of  the  pupils  in  free  hand  drawing,  and  to  five  of 
the  most  proficient  awarded  suitable  prizes.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  course  of  instruction  will  induce  such  a  degree  of  skill 
in  drawing  as  may  not  only  furnish  a  delightful  resource 
most  appropriate  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  may  also  open  to  them  suitable  means  of  employ- 
ment for  their  future  livelihood. 

"  The  prosperity  and  well-being  of  their  former  pupils  are 
a  subject  which  the  committee  are  very  desirous  to  promote, 
and  concerning  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  anxiously 
deliberated.  The  welfare  of  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb  ap- 
pears to  be  exciting  considerable  attention  in  many  of  the 
larger  towns  in  this  and  other  countries.  Various  experi- 
ments have  been  tried,  and  up  to  the  present  time  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  The  progress  of  these  experi- 
ments will  be  carefully  watched,  and  if  it  should  appear  that 
any  effort  in  this  direction  can  be  consistently  combined 
with  that  work  of  educating  the  juvenile  deaf  and  dumb 
which  is  the  specific  object  of  this  institution,  the  committee 
will  not  be  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  the  experience 
which  may  thus  be  acquired." 

Mr.  Richard  Rathbone,  who  had  been  for  thirty  years  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
retire,  and  made  a  parting  donation  of  £80.  The  present 
chairman  is  Mr.  Harmood  Banner. 

At  the  examination  in  May,  1857,  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  was  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner. 

"Mr.  Buxton  examined  his  pupils  in  grammar,  geography, 
and  scripture  history,  in  all  of  which  subjects  their  answers 
as  interpreted  for  the  audience  by  one  of  the  pupils,  who, 
though  perfectly  deaf,  had  been  taught  to  speak,  evinced  the 
most  accurate  knowledge. 

"A  number  of  pencil  drawings  and  several  oil  paintings, 
executed  by  some  of  the  pupils,  were  much  admired,  exhib- 
iting, as  they  did,  considerable  artistic  talent. 

"  The  chairman  expressed  the  satisfaction  which  it  had 
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afforded  him  to  be  present  at  such  a  gratifying  examination, 
and  proceeded  to  say  that  as  the  pupils  attended  his  church 
he  had  recently  been  called  upon  to  examine  several  of  them 
for  confirmation.  To  some  extent  he  had  availed  himself  of 
the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Buxton,  but  he  had  also  examined 
them  by  means  of  written  questions,  and  their  answers  were 
most  accurate,  and  surpassed  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  other  persons  of  the  same  age  in  the  full  possession  of 
all  their  faculties.  The  bishop  had  stated  to  him  after  the 
confirmation  how  much  he  had  been  interested,  knowing 
that  they  were  deaf  and  dumb.  The  orphans,  the  deaf-mutes, 
and  the  blind  had  all  been  presented  to  him  for  confirmation, 
and  his  lordship  had  alluded  to  it  as  a  gratifying  proof  of  the 
care  with  which  Liverpool  regards  and  tends  its  afflicted 
children." 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  January,  1858  : — 
"  Several  valuable  donations  of  school  books  have  been 
received  during  the  year,  among  which  may  be  particularly- 
mentioned  three  copies  of  the  "  Illustrated  Vocabulary  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  recently  produced  at  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  money,  time,  and  labor,  by  the  authorities  of  the 
London  Asylum.  One  copy  was  presented  by  the  committee 
of  that  institution,  and  two  others  have  since  been  received 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  R.  Bailey,  of  Aigburth,  for  the 
special  use  of  the  boys  and  girls  respectively.  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  beautiful  volume,  the  principal  of  our  own 
institution  took  part  previously  to  his  removal  from  London, 
in  1851  ;  and  the  completed  publication  is  the  crowning  work 
of  a  life  spent  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  the  late  Thomas 
James  Watson,  Esq.,  the  principal  of  the  London  Asylum, 
who  has  recently  been  called  to  his  rest.  The  committee 
well  remember  the  high  testimony  which  he  bore  to  the  char- 
acter and  qualifications  of  Mr.  Buxton,  in  1851,  and  they 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  shortly  before  his  death 
he  visited  this  institution,  and  expressed  his  great  gratifica- 
tion at  the  prosperity  and  success  to  which  it  had  attained 
under  the  management  of  his  former  head  assistant." 

We  have  also  Belfast  papers  giving  full  reports  of  the 
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annual  examination  of  the  Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  in  July,  1857,  and  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ulster  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  which  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  Dec.  31st,  1857.  The  Rev.  John  Kinghan 
is  the  principal  of  the  school;  number  of  pupils,  eighty-three 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  ten  blind. 

The  census  had  given  the  information  that  there  were  in 
the  province,  241  deaf  and  dumb  children  under  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  old  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the  Institu- 
tion. Efforts  had  been  made  to  look  up  these  children,  but 
with  small  success ;  only  eighteen  having  been  thereby 
added  to  the  number  of  candidates  for  admission.  The  report 
states  that  the  principal  had  opelied  a  Sunday-school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  residing  in  the  town  and  neighborhood, 
which  had  been  attended  by  eleven  adults. 

The  Institution  is  out  of  debt,  and  in  all  respects  flourish- 
ing. The  annual  meeting  was  "  largely  attended,"  and  the 
names  and  titles  of  about  seventy  "  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
present  "  are  given,  besides  whom,  there  were  at  the  meeting, 
"  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  young  people  belonging  to  the 
families  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  from  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding neighborhood."  The  chair  was  filled  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Lurgan.  "  Jas.  Bristow,  Esq.,  the  treasurer,  said 
he  had  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  funds  were  coming 
in  rapidly  from  the  auxiliaries.  He  had  not  the  accounts 
yet  made  out,  but  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
subscriptions  would  be  as  large  this  year  as  the  previous 
year.  (Applause.)  There  was  a  sum  of  <£5,000,  consisting 
of  the  bequests  of  Mrs.  Wilson  and  others,  which  had  been 
invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution."  Speeches  were 
made  by  a  number  of  gentlemen.  That  of  Rev.  John 
Macnaughtan  occupies  the  largest  space. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

READING   ON   THE  LIPS. 

The  following  account  of  a  quite  remarkable  case,  was  on 
a  loose  half-sheet  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  H. 
Gallaudet,  and  in  his  handwriting.  The  date  is  several 
years  before  his  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

"While  at  Saratoga,  in  the  summer  of  1807,  I  had  an  in- 
teresting opportunity  of  witnessing  to  what  a  surprizing  de- 
gree the  acuteness  of  one  sense  may  be  increased  by  the  loss 
of  another.  A  respectable  farmer  of  that  place,  whom  curi- 
osity prompted  me  to  visit,  although  entirely  deaf,  possessed 
the  faculty  of  conversing  so  readily  and  correctly  with  others 
by  watching  the  motions  of  their  lips,  that  scarce  a  suspicion 
of  his  deafness  would  be  entertained  by  one  unacquainted 
with  the  fact.  I  conversed  with  him,  for  some  time,  without 
difficulty,  often  speaking  in  the  lowest  whisper,  and  standing 
at  a  considerable  distance,  as  a  trial  of  his  skill.  He  informed 
me  that  his  deafness  arose  from  a  hurt  which  he  received, 
that  terminated  in  a  fever  of  some  continuance.  After  his 
recovery,  being  one  day  before  a  looking-glass  and  acciden- 
tally speaking,  his  eye  was  arrested  by  the  motion  of  his  lips, 
and  the  thought  struck  him,  that  he  might,  by  observing  these 
motions  in  himself  and  others,  enjoy  once  more  the  pleasures 
of  conversation.  He  immediately  commenced  the  experi- 
ment, and  after  two  years  laborious  effort,  succeeded.  He 
began,  as  children  do  when  learning  to  read,  with  letters  and 
words  of  one  syllable,  afterwards  proceeding  to  those  of  more 
difficult  pronunciation.  In  this  task  he  was  assisted  by  his 
family.  When  I  saw  him  his  utterance  was  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, and  his  accentuation  generally  correct.  This  latter 
circumstance  is  perhaps  somewhat  remarkable,  as  he  had 
not  heard  any  sound  for  fourteen  years.  This  recital  will 
not  be  altogether  useless,  should  it  but  prove  the  means  of 
encouraging  any  who  are  deaf  to  attempt  the  acquisition  of 
an  art,  which  can  restore  to  them  one  of  the  sweetest  enjoy- 
ments of  life." 

Vol.  X.  32 
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A  JUST   SENTIMENT  WELL  EXPRESSED. 

"  I  pass  from  the  contemplation  of  the  life  and  character 
of  this  good  man,  with  a  feeling  like  that  with  which  I  have 
-  sometimes  descended  from  a  noble  eminence,  turning  with 
reluctance  from  some  scene  of  surpassing  beauty,  but  bear- 
ing away  in  my  heart  its  lovely  image,  that  seemed  for  days 
to  reflect  an  unwonted  grace  upon  the  more  familiar  and 
unattractive  scenes  amid  which  my  humble  duties  were  per- 
formed. This  common  life  seems  ennobled,  its  uses  wor- 
thier, its  purposes  grander,  its  poor  earthly  labors  capable  even 
of  immortal  fruits,  as  we  see  what  has  been  attempted  and 
what  accomplished  by  one  pure-minded,  great-hearted  Chris- 
tian Philanthropist." — Dr.  Humphrey's  Life  and  Labors  of 
Gallaudet. 

MARRIAGE  OF  A  DEAF-MUTE  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Macnaughtan,  in  concluding  his  speech  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Ulster  Society  for  educating  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  read  the  following  account  of  the  singular  mar- 
riage of  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

"  Decimo-quinto  Februarii,  18  Eliz.  reginoe.  Thomas 
Filsby  and  Ursula  Russet  were  married  ;  and  because  said 
Thomas  was,  and  is  naturally,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  could  not, 
for  his  part,  observe  the  order  of  the  form  of  marriage,  after  the 
approbation  had  from  Thomas,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  John 
Chippandale,  LL.  D.  and  Commissary,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Davis,  Mayor  of  Leicester,  and  others  of  his  brethren,  with 
the  rest  of  the  parish,  the  said  Thomas,  for  expressing  of  his 
mind,  instead  of  words,  of  his  own  accord  used  these  signs  ; 
first,  he  embraced  her  with  his  arms;  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  put  a  ring  on  her  finger;  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  held  up  his  hands  towards  heaven  ;  and  to  show 
his  continuance  to  dwell  with  her  to  his  life's  end,  he  did  it 
by  closing  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  digging  the  earth 
with  his  feet,  and  pulling  as  tho'  he  would  ring  a  bell,  with 
other  signs  approved." 
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DEAFNESS   CURED   BY  ELECTRICITY. 

The  Altona  (Pa.)  Tribune  notices  a  remarkable  cure  of 
deafness  by  electricity.  A  citizen  of  that  place  suddenly 
lost  his  hearing,  and  after  every  means  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity  had  been  exhausted,  electricity  was  resorted  to.  An 
instrument  was  produced,  and  placing  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
wire  in  each  ear,  the  electric  current  was  let  on  lightly  at  first, 
and  gradually  increased.  After  continuing  the  operation  for 
some  time,  the  hearing  of  the  man  was  so  much  restored  that  he 
could  hear  a  heavy  rap  upon  the  table.  Again  the  wires 
were  inserted  in  his  ears,  and  the  fluid  applied.  On  remov- 
ing them  the  second  time,  the  patient  could  hear  loud  talk- 
ing in  the  room.  This  operation  took  place  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  patient  was  then  allowed  to  rest  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  wires  were  again  inserted,  and  after  applying 
the  fluid  for  a  few  minutes,  the  hearing  was  perfectly 
restored. 

THE   ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITTANICA. 

The  Liverpool  Mercury,  of  May  27th,  1858,  copies  from 
the  Atheneum  a  letter  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  David  Buxton,  in 
reference  to  the  new  (the  eighth)  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica,  which  is  advertised  by  the  publishers  as  "  greatly 
improved  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time."  The  arti- 
cle "  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  he  says,  "is  little  else  than  a  simple, 
reprint,"  omitting  nearly  every  thing  that  has  transpired  since 
it  was  first  written,  years  ago,  and  representing  things  to  be 
now  as  they  were  then  ;  to  which,  when  we  add  the  blunders 
and  deficiencies  with  which  it  was  originally  chargeable,  it 
is  ill  calculated  to  recommend  the  work  as  a  whole  to  those 
who  know  anything  of  this  subject. 

GALLAUDET  AND  CLERC   PORTRAIT  ASSOCIATION. 

An  Association  was  organized  in  July  last,  to  collect  vol- 
untary subscriptions  from  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  have  been 
educated  at  the  Kentucky  Institution,  for  the  commendable 
purpose  of  procuring  suitable  portraits  of  the  late  Mr.  Gal- 
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laudet  and  of  Mr.  Clerc,  to  be  hung  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Institution.  Benjamin  Daly  is  the  President;  Luke  A. 
Hale,  Vice  President;  Robert  H.  King,  Secretary;  John 
Blount,  Treasurer.  A  printed  circular  was  issued  for  the 
purpose ;  the  whole  sum  proposed  to  be  raised  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  of  which  $68.61  had  been  collected- 

HOW   MAY  FRACTIONS  IN  ARITHMETIC  BE  BEST  TAUGHT  TO 
THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB? 

The  following  course  has  been  tried,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended. Have  made  a  sphere  of  wood,  of  say  three  inches 
in  diameter.  Let  it  be  divided  in  half.  Let  one  of  the 
halves  be  divided  again,  as  you  would  an  orange,  making 
quarters.  Let  one  of  the  quarters  be  still  divided,  making 
eighths.  Let  the  parts  be  fitted  with  projecting  wires  and 
corresponding  holes,  so  that  they  can  be  joined  together  with 
sufficient  firmness.  Provide  also  three  small  blackboards,  of 
say  sixteen  inches  square.  Draw  upon  each  of  these,  with 
paint  or  a  crayon,  a  circle  of  a  foot  or  more  diameter.  Di- 
vide one  of  them  into  halves  by  a  line  through  the  center. 
Mark  each  part,  J.  Divide  the  second  circle  into  quarters, 
marking  each,  \.  Divide  the  remaining  circle  into  eighths, 
marking  each,       Hang  up  these  boards  in  the  room. 

With  this  apparatus,  teach  first  the  figures  and  names  for 
all  the  fractions  with  these  denominations,  and  also  for  mixed 
numbers  composed  of  a  whole  number  with  these  fractions. 
The  ball,  by  different  combinations  of  its  parts,  will  furnish 
a  visible  illustration  of  all  the  fractions;  for  mixed  numbers, 
have  also  one  or  two  whole  balls ;  reference  may  be  made  at 
the  same  time  to  the  circles  on  the  blackboard  ;  and  the  sev- 
eral fractional  parts  of  a  circle  may  be  drawn  on  the  slate,  as 
required  for  illustration  from  time  to  time.  The  ball  may 
be  made  separable  into  eight  parts,  instead  of  four,  as  above 
described ;  but  the  four  will  suffice  to  represent  every  frac- 
tion with  these  denominations.  Point  out,  and  require  to 
be  pointed  out,  from  time  to  time,  the  equivalence  between 
certain  fractions  of  one  denomination,  and  others  of  another. 
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After  this,  proceed  to  addition,  not  going  out  of  the  range 
of  these  denominations,  arranging  the  figures  as  in  algebra, 
connected  by  the  signs  +  and  =.  Reduce  the  result  to  lower 
terms,  whenever  it  can  be  done ;  and  also  if  an  improper 
fraction  is  produced,  reduce  it  to  a  mixed  number;  keeping 
up  in  all  this  a  constant  reference  to  the  visible  illustrations. 
Do  all  these  operations  with  a  denominator  of  16,  of  32,  and 
so  forth.  Subtraction  will  naturally  follow  addition.  You 
can  now  go  on  to  division  and  multiplication  ;  but  had  better 
probably  defer  these.  Thus  far,  the  fraction  has  been  con- 
sidered only  as  applied  to  a  single  object,  a  ball,  or  a  circle, 
as  the  unit.  The  teacher  may  at  discretion  introduce  the 
consideration  of  it  as  applied  to  a  collective  number,  e.  g., 
one-half  of  100,  three  quarters  of  40. 

Having  made  the  pupil  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  oper- 
ations specified  above,  another  ball  may  be  provided,  sepa- 
rable into  thirds,  and  one  of  these  thirds  again  separable 
into  two  equal  parts.  Different  combinations  of  these  four 
parts  will  make  all  the  fractions,  whose  denominator  is 
either  6  or  3  or  2.  Let  three  circles  also  be  drawn,  divided 
respectively  into  halves,  thirds  and  sixths.  Go  through  with 
the  same  processes  with  fractions  of  these  denominators,  and 
with  12,  24,  and  so  on,  as  had  been  done  with  2,  4,  8,  16  and 
so  forth. 

When  the  pupil  has  become  familiar  with  all  this,  he  will 
be  prepared  to  generalize  the  rules  he  has  learned,  and  to 
apply  them  to  all  fractions,  of  whatever  denominations.  He 
will  at  least  understand  what  is  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  several  operations,  and  will  have  formed  habits  of  think- 
ing clearly  and  closely  on  arithmetical  subjects.  He  may  be 
expected  afterwards  to  proceed  rapidly  enough  to  make  up 
for  all  the  delay  occasioned  by  laying  thoroughly  the  founda- 
tion, and  will  have  the  increased  pleasure  of  seeing  the  way 
clearly,  instead  of  groping  blindly  he  knows  not  whither.  By 
being  limited,  at  first,  to  one  series  of  fractional  numbers,  and  % 
that  a  simple  one,  he  is  enabled  to  proceed  without  per- 
plexity. 
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A  SCRAP  FROM  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The  following,  furnished  us  by  an  Instructor,  has  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  questions  which  Mr.  Burnet  has  proposed  in 
his  article  in  the  preceding  pages. 

"  The  mental  habits  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  depend  greatly, 
no  doubt,  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  first  taught.  If 
the  manual  alphabet  is  exclusively  or  largely  used  in  the 
first  stages  of  instruction,  it  will  be  resorted  to  and  relied  on 
to  recall  words  which  have  been  committed  to  memory  by 
the  use  of  it.  In  a  class  of  new  pupils  which  I  am  now 
teaching,  however,  I  notice  in  some  a  greater  natural  inclina- 
tion to  associate  the  idea  with  the  written  form,  and  in  oth- 
ers, with  the  word  spelled  upon  the  fingers.  There  is  one 
boy,  who  is  able  to  do  hardly  anything  with  the  manual 
alphabet  in  the  way  of  recalling  the  words  which  he  has 
learned,  though  he  can  spell  them  correctly  upon  his  fingers 
after  they,  are  written  ;  but  instead  of  doing  this  at  first,  he 
moves  his  hands  as  in  writing,  in  order  to  recall  the  words. 
So  also,  when  I  spell  to  him  a  word  which  he  knows,  he  does 
not  readily  apprehend  it,  but  if  I  write  it,  he  does  so  at  once. 

K." 
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The  Illustrated  Vocabulary  for  the  use  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  London  :  Printed  for  the  "  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,"  Old  Kent  Road ;  sold  at  the  Asylum  ;  and 
at  the  depositories  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  ;  also  by  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.,  Paternoster 
Row  ;  and  by  all  booksellers.  1857. 

The  preface  of  the  work  states  that  "this  Vocabulary, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  the  Asy- 
lum for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  London,  is  a  selection  of  Words 
in  most  common  use,  comprising  many  objects  in  Natural 
History,  and  most  of  the  noun-words  used  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  intended  as  a  First  Word  Book  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb ;  and  with  that  view,  it  has  been  pictorially  illustrated 
as  fully  as  possible.    Words  which  could  not  be  thus  illus- 
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trated  are  left  for  the  teacher  to  explain  by  signs — the  panto- 
mimic language  which  must  be  adopted  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  mute  instruction." 

The  book  is  a  quarto  of  469  pages,  and  contains  nearly 
four  thousand  illustrations,  which  are  skillfully  designed,  and 
engraved  on  wood  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  printed 
on  paper  of  a  quality  which  shows  the  engravings  to  advan- 
tage. The  typography  is  also  beautiful.  It  appears  indeed, 
at  least  the  copy  which  is  before  us  appears  somewhat  too 
dainty  for  every-day  use.  The  vocabulary  embraces  only 
nouns,  and  the  words  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
The  last  eighty  pages,  however,  are  occupied  with  represen- 
tations of  the  operations  and  the  tools  pertaining  to  various 
trades  and  occupations. 

We  observe  that  the  words  are  divided  into  syllables  by 
the  hyphen,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  a  good  plan  in  a  book 
of  this  sort,  even  though  no  attempt  be  made  to  teach  articu- 
lation. 

A  Dictionary  of  English  Verbs,  with  Synonyms.  By 
James  B.  Cook,  Head  Master  of  the  Edinburgh  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution.  Edinburgh :  William  Whyte  &  Co., 
London  :  Houiston  and  Htoneman.  1848. 

This  little  book  has  been  out  some  years,  but  has  recently 
come  up  to  our  notice.  It  is  introduced  by  a  very  sensible 
and  modest  preface,  in  which  the  author  states  his  reasons  for 
confining  himself  to  the  verb,  namely,  that  this  part  of  speech 
offers  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  that  a  great  number  of  nouns, 
adjectives  and  adverbs  are  derived  directly  from  verbs ;  also 
his  reasons  for  the  plan  of  definition  and  arrangement  which 
he  has  adopted. 

The  plan  is  as  follows.  Certain  of  the  verbs  are  arranged 
as  in  a  dictionary,  and  explained  by  a  very  brief  definition,  to 
which  are  added  other  verbs,  which  are  sometimes  used  in 
a  similar  sense.  For  instance,  "  Exceed — to  be  more  than 
another ;  excel,  surpass,  eclipse,  transcend,  outdo,  outstrip, 
preponderate,  predominate,  outweigh."  All  these  synonyms, 
which  are  thus  appended  to  the  principal  word,  are  to  be 
found  in  an  alphabetical  index  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
opposite  each  stands  the  word  to  which  they  are  appended, 
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and  by  reference  to  which,  the  definition  and  other  synonyms 
may  be  found.  Thus,  one  definition  answers  in  the  above 
example  for  all  the  verbs  there  given.  Sometimes  the  word 
is  defined  in  more  than  one  meaning;  and  the  definitions  are 
numbered  1,  2,  &c.  If  one  of  the  synonyms  stand  elsewhere 
as  a  principal  verb,  this  is  noted  by  prefixing  v.  for  vide. 

Thus,  the  book  is  pre-eminently  a  multum  inparvo,  being  all 
comprised  within  eighty-four  small  pages.  The  author  re- 
marks, "It  must  be  remembered  that  this  work  is  not  in- 
tended to  teach  to  write,  but  to  read."  The  plan  seems  a 
good  one. 

MARRIAGES.  , 
'At  Winchester,  Conn.,  in  1858,  Mr.  Gilbert  W.  Wood, 
(graduated  American  Asylum,  184L,)  and  Miss  Sarah  J. 
Reynolds,  (American  Asylum,  1848.) 

February  3d,  1858,  Mr.  Norval  D.  Barnum,  (American 
Asylum,  1838.)  of  Erie,  111.,  and  Miss  Sarah  T.  Edwards, 
of  Lacon,  111,  educated  at  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

In  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  October  5th,  1858,  Mr.  Thomas 
Jefferson  Trist,  Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Miss  Ellen  D.  S.  Lyman,  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  the  American  Asylum. 

DEATHS. 

At  Jericho  Centre,  Vermont,  May  2d,  Miss  Abigail  Flora 
Dutton,  (American  Asylum,  1852.) 

At  an  Insane  Hospital  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick, 
May  9th,  1857,  Mr.  John  B.  Burpe,  (American  Asylum, 
1847,)  aged  twenty-live  years.  He  had  been  afflicted  with 
a  nervous  debility,  which  resulted  in  insanity  some  four 
months  before*  his  death. 

In  September,  1858,  Mr.  Daniel  Hastings,  of  Brattlebo- 
ro',  Vt.,  (American  Asylum,  1844,)  was  walking  by  the  rail- 
road track  in  North  Vernon,  Vt.,  and  was  struck  by  the  cars 
and  instantly  killed. 

July  20th,  1858,  Patrick  Hynes,  a  pupil  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  walking,  in 
disobedience  of  <5rders,  near  the  track  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad, in  a  cut  through  solid  rock,  and  was  thrown  against 
the  rocks  with  such  violence,  by  the  mere  force,  it  was  suppos- 
ed, of  the  current  of  air,  on  the  passing  of  the  train,  as  to 
cause  instant  death. 
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